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In writing this “Manual ok thk ITistouy ok I'hiKNiui 
JjiTKUATUiiK,” which is at the same time, f do iU)t 
venture to say the promise, hut fit k'M.st the 
“ programme ” of a more exhaustive and detailed 
“ History,” 1 have given attention in particular 
to certain points, which Avill he noti*d 1 hope ; hut 
as there is a chance of their being overlookcKl —if 
I have been unsuccessful in making them clear — 
the reader will excuse my insisting u])ou t]iem ^n 
this short preliminary notice. • 

In the first place, to the customary division 
into Centuries, and in each century into JJranches 
— poetry set apart from prose ; comedy in <jnc 
section, the novel in a second, “ eloquence ” in 
a tlnrd — I have substituted the division ixito 
Literary Periods. For since the periods of physics 
or those of chemistry are not dated from the 
transition from one century to another, nor even 
from the beginning of the reign of a sovereign, 
what grounds are there to date in this w’ay those 
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of the history of a literature ? Did writers relteot 
in the course of the year 1800 that they were 
about to belong to the nineteenth century; and 
are we to believe that they were at pains to differ 
from themselves in view' of the advent of January 
1, 1801 ? At the same time, the division into 
branches is in nowise less artificial or less 
arbitrary, supposing these branches to become 
differentiated, after the manner of species in the 
natural world, solely by the struggle, against one 
another, to which they are perpetually exposed. 
What, for instance, is tragi-coniedy, if not the 
hesitation of the drama betw'een the novel and 
the tragedy? And how^ shall we perceive this-j 
if we separate the study of the novel from that 
of tragedy ? The truth is. Literary Periods ought 
to be dated only from what are called literary 
events — the appearance of the Lettres jrn'o/'m- 
aialen, or the publication of the Ge/i,ie du Christi- 
animiie ; — and this is not only in accordance with 
reality, but is also the only mode there is of 
giving the history of a literature that continuity 
of movement and life without which, in my 
opinion, there is no such thing as history. 

In the second place — and with a view to making 
this continuity still clearer — I have not’ omitted 

* I would remark, however, that of the other divisions in use the 
most natural would yet be the division into reigns or political periods ; 
and in this very book, for example, I have sketched some of the 
literary characteristics common to all the regencies in French history. 
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to -note those other influences on which it is 
the habit to lay weight, the influence of race or 
the influence of environment ; however, as I hold 
that of all the influences which make themselves 
felt in the history of a literature, the principal 
is that of worlxs on works, I have made it my 
special concern to trace this influence and to follow 
its continuous action. We wish to be different 
from those who have preceded us in history : this 
design is the origin and determining cause of 
changes in taste as of literary revolutions ; there 
is nothing metaphysical about it. The Pleiad of 
the sixteenth century wished to do “ something 
different ” from the school of Clement Marot. 
Racine in his Andromaqne wished to do “some- 
thing different” from Corneille in his Pcrtharitc ; 
and Diderot in his Fcrc dc Fnrnille wished to do 
“something different” from Moliere in his Tartuffe. 
The romanticists of our own time wished to dp 
“ something different ” from the classicists. * It is 
for this reason that I have not concerned myself 
with the other influences, except in so far as the 
succession of periods is not sufficiently explained 
by the influence of works on works. The useless 
multiplication of causes is to be avoided, and under 
the pretext that literature is the expression of 

* There have also been writers who have wished to do “ the sanio 
thing ” as their predecessors. 1 am well aware of the fact I But in 
the history of literature and of art, they arc precisely the wTiters 
who do not count. 
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society, the history of literature must not *be 
confounded with that of manners. They are quite 
distinct. 

Finally — and for the reason that neither origin- 
ality nor even genius consists in being without 
ancestors or forerunners, but most often in being 
successful where many others have failed — I have 
given more attention to the Periods of Transition 
than is usually accorded them. Is it necessary 
to point out in this connection, that in spite of 
all that can be urged, “ periods of transition ” 
exist ? And since it is usual to describe them in 
natural history or physiology, why should they 
not he described in the history of literature ? Not* 
only do not all periods offer the same character- 
istics, but there are periods whose peculiar feature 
is to be lacking in characteristics. Able to show 
few lasting works, they are often prolific in writers 
of every class and particularly in ideas. Is it a 
law of the human mind that it often does not 
perceive at the outset the whole import of its 
discoveries or of its inventions? In any case, 
scarcely anj^hing is seen to give definite results 
in , literature or art that has not been frequdhtly 
attempted, and in vain. Herein, precisely, lies 
the interest of the periods of transition. They 
explain the other periods because they pave the 
way for them, and they are quite unexplained by 
the other periods ; and in this way they transform 
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into a genealogical link the connecting link of 
history, which would otherwise be chronological 
or solely logical. 

Such are the two or three points I have 
endeavoured to keep in view in the kind of 
Discourse, which forms something like a half 
of this Manual. I now come to the points to 
which I devote attention in the continuous Notes 
which constitute its other half ; they should serve 
the former half as illustrations or proofs. 

I have made a selection among the writers, and 
have only retained for notice those of whom it 
seemed to me it could truly be said that some- 
thing would be wanting in the “ sequence ” of 
French literature, w'ore they not to be men- 
tioned. There are very great writers — not many, 
but there arc two: .Saint-Simon and Mine de 
Sevigne — of whom 1 have not spoken, because the 
first Lettrcs de Mnie de Bevignd having oiHy seeu 
the light in 1725 or perhaps in 1734,* and the 
Mdmoires de Haini-Himon in 1824, their infiuence 
is not sensible in history. A method is a discipline 
which must be rigorously observed if it is to 
rendSr all the services of which it is capable. 
On the other hand, to other writers, to Honors 

* I note here, as an indication of my method, that in a more 
exhaustive histoiy, I should place towards 1734 what I should have 
to say of the Lett res dc Mme de ScvignC ; and I should connect with 
them that ambition to figure as letter writers, which a great number 
of clever women are seen to display about the date in question. 
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d’TJrf4 for example, I have given more space than is 
usually accorded them. Finally, there are writers 
of the stamp of Eollin or d’Aguesseau of whom 
I have thought it right to “ disencumber ” history. 
It is necessary to adopt this course when we begin 
to fear that the attention may be growing wearied, 
and especially that in consequence of this passing 
under review in triumphal succession of so many 
.authors, the notion of the distinctions and distances 
that separate them may end by being abolished. 

Again, this book being a Manual — I would 
almost say an Aid to the Memory — I have so 
contrived these Notes, that each of them in its 
kind, and in its rather narrow but also most clearly 
defined scope, should be the outline or “summary” 
of a complete study, and naturally I have pro- 
portioned the dimensions of this study, as mathe- 
matically as I have been able, to the true importance 
of the writer who is its subject. I say “ mathe- 
matically,” because in such a matter there should 
be no intrusion of one’s personal tastes; one does 
not write a History of French Literature for the 
purpose of giving expression in it to his own 
opinions, but, very much as he draws up the*map 
of a large country, with a view to giving in it 
a correct idea of the relief, relations and propor- 
tions of the constituent parts. 

Further — always in order that the book might 
be more useful and a more efficacious and constant 
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aid*~I have given very special attention to the 
Bibliography of the subject. Qui scit uhi scientia 
dt, ille est proximus habenti : this old proverb 
is never more apposite than in connection with 
literary history. In consequence, at the end of 
each of these notices will be found an almost 
complete enumeration of the works, and of the 
best editions, with their dates, of the works of each 
writer ; while the notices begin with an enumera- 
tion of the principal sources of information to 
which reference can be made if it be desired. It 
is even incumbent on the student to refer to 
these sources : first, because he cannot neglect 
them without exposing himself to making dis- 
coveries that are not discoveries at all ; and in 
the next place, because the very judgments formed 
upon the works of our writers by their contem- 
poraries and by those who have come after them 
have' become, as it were, incorporated with th^ 
idea we fonn of them ourselves. The criticism 
of Boileau, for instance, and that of Voltaire are 
inseparable from the notion of the tragedy of 
Bacine. I have also endeavoured to classify these 
souses, and to arrange them in a manner tljat 
in itself constitutes their criticism ; but this classi- 
fication is still all too imperfect — and for this 
reason I do not insist upon it. 

It only remains for me to apologise for the 
errors that it will be only too easy to point out 
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' in this book. I have spared no pains to prevent 
there being too many of them of a serious or of 
a too serious nature, for in a certain sense every 
error of fact or in a date is serious in a Manual, 
based, one flattered oneself, upon an exact chro- 
nology as its firm foundation. But how is it 
possible to verify thousands of dates and to assure 
oneself of the exactitude of hundreds of facts 
witiiout the memory wearying, and even the 
eyesight being at a loss ? I shall therefore 
thankfully accept all rectifications or corrections 
that may kindly be brought to my notice. A 
book of this nature only becomes what it is 
susceptible of becoming by the lapse of time — 
and owing mainly to the indulgence and collabo- 
ration of the public. 


1897. 
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It would doubtless be impossible for me to find 
a better or surer means of inviting the indulgence 
of English readers for the present Manual, than 
to offer it them for what it is : an application of 
the doctrine of Evolution to the history of a great 
literature. In this way the work is placed, as it 
were, under the auspices of the great name of 
Charles Darwin, and while it is not for me to 

decide whether the illustrious author * of the 

• 

“ Origin of Species ” ranks, as has been main- 
tained, but little beloAV or perhaps on a level with 
Sir Isaac Newton in the history of modern 
European ideas, it is certain that for some forty 
years past his influence is everywhere to be traced. 
I shall be happ}"^ if English readers s(*e it to bS at 
work in the present volume. 

It is not, indeed, that I wholly accept the 
doctrine in question, and still less the conse- 
quences that have been- deduced from it in 

xUl 
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England itself, in Germany or in France. So, far 
as 1 am in a position to judge, and I am not a 
man of science, Evolution is only an hypothesis ; 
the variability of natural species, however probable 
it may be, is not what is called proven ; and 
admitting selection to be one of its modes of 
operation or factors, there are assuredly many 
others. Still, as I myself have more than once 
remarked, the very serious objections that may be 
urged, it is said, against the hypothesis in the 
domain of natural history, lose much of their 
weight when the doctrine is applied to the history 
of literature or art, where it is a method as well as 
a doctrine. Even supposing that species do not 
vary, it would be an advantage to natural history 
to study them as if they did; and of all the 
classifications that have been suggested with a 
view to bringing home to us, I do not say the 
^eotaole merely, but the movement of nature, the 
genealogical classification is by far the most con- 
venient, the most probable, and above all the most 
in conformity with the greatest number of facts. 

It is from the genealogical standpoint, then, 
that I have endeavoured to study in the history 
o/*^ French literature the perpetually changing 
succession of ideas, authors and works ; and if 
there be any novelty in this Manual it is con- 
stituted by this attitude. 

I am aware that serious objection is taken to 
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the, employment of this method in history. To 
reply to many of the objections made would 
doubtless be beyond the scope of this short 
Preface, but among them is one graver, or 
apparently graver, than the others, and I must 
not pass it over entirely. What, it is said, is most 
interesting, or solely interesting perhaps, in the 
history of literature or art is the individual, 
Shakespeare or Moliere, Milton or Bossuet, Pope 
or Boileau, Swift or Voltaire, Burke or Mirabeau, 
Tennyson or Lamartine, George Eliot or Honor6 
de Balzac ; and I wholly share this opinion. 
Whether we study these writers in their works, 
or whether in their works it be they themselves 
that excite our preference, what interests us in 
them is what distinguishes them from all other 
writers, or what in them is irreducible and incom- 
menmrahle. In their own line they resemble 
themselves alone, a characteristic that is tlie cause 
of their glory or renown. . But is not this pre- 
cisely the characteristic that no method is capable 
of dealing with ? and if we treat the writers who 
possess it in conformity with the laws of the 
evoltftionary hypothesis, is it not at the exi)on8e 
of the very originality that is their pre-eminent 
quality ? Do we not rob them of their indi- 
viduality b}’ resolving it into its elements, and 
make away with their singularity when we 
decompose it ? At first sight it seems that such 
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is the case, but Darwin had answered 
objection in advance, while inasmuch as it can 
scarcely be said that he had the exigencies of the 
history of literature or art in view when framing 
his reply, we have the more right to regard it as 
convincing. 

What, according to Darwin, is Natural Selec- 
tion, and what are the conditions under which it 
operates ? He has told us explicitly, and indeed 
it is the definition of this power that his disciples, 
in spite of his express declarations, have so often 
taken to be a psychological Entitij. In a given 
species, among all of whose representatives the 
observer had hitherto detected none but almost 
insignificant differences, H is inevitable that there 
should at length appear a specimen better endowed 
than its fellows — a bull, for instance, with excep- 
tional horns, or a horse of exceptional swiftness. 
JDhtil this better endowed individual has appeared 
there is no variation, and in consequence no 
ground or adequate reason for the actiou of natural 
selection. Neither “need” as Lamarck believed, 
nor “ environment ” as Geoffroy Haint-Hilaire 
supposed, is sufficient. Something more is ^ndis- 
pensable, and this something, for which Darwin 
expressly states he cannot account, is the appari- 
tion of the profitable or useful variety ; and it is 
precisely the fixation or consolidation of this 
variety that constitutes the principle of Evolution. 
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Let us now apply this theory to the history of 
literature or art. A given variety of literature, for 
iiistauce, the English drain a of the sixteenth 
centuiy, or the French comedy of the seventeenth 
century, or the Fuglish novel of the eighteenth 
century is in process of development, slowly 
organising itself under the double, influence of the 
interior and exterior “environment.” The move- 
ment is slow and the diil'erentiation almost 
insensible. Suddeidy, and without its being 
possible toi give the reason, a Shakes])eare, a 
Moliere, or a Uichardson appears, and forthwith 
not only is the variety modified, but new species 
have come into being : psychological drama, the* 
comedy of character, the novel of manners. Tin* 
superior adaptabilit}^ and power of survival of the 
new species are at once recognised and proved, 
indeed, in practice. It is in vain that the older 
species attempt to struggle : their fiite is shaled'in 
advance. I’he successors of Uichardson, Moliere, 
and Shak(>speare copy thes(> unattainable models 
until, their fecundity being exhausted — and by 
their fecundity 1 mean their aptitude for struggling 
with»kindred and rival species — the imitation is 
changed into a routine which becomes a souYce 
of weakness, impoverishment and death for the 
species. I shall not easily be persuaded that this 
manner of considering the history of litei*ature or 
art is calculated to detract from the originality 

1 * 
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of great artists or great writers. On the contrary, 
as is doubtless perceived, it is precisely their 
individuality that is responsible for the constitu- 
tion of new .species, and in consequence for the 
evolution of literature and art. 

Such, in my eyes, is the chief advantage of the 
application of the evolutionary doctrine or method 
to the history of literature or art. Other advan- 
tages could be enumerated, but this is the 
principal : the combination or conciliation of 
“ hero worship,” as understood by Emerson or 
Carlyle, with the doctrine of slowly operating 
influences and the action of contemporary 
circumstances. 

This is the task I have attempted in the present 
Manual, in which those who are interested in the 
history of French literature will find, I trust, 
useful information, but the true object and primary 
intention of which has been to try what results 
are to be obtained in criticism from a method 
that has renewed all around us in the course of 
the last forty years. It will be for the reader to 
decide whether I have been successful. But if 
I,^hould have failed, it is not the method^but I 
myself, and J only, that is to blame; moreover, 
in laying down the principle, I shall have given 
the reader the means of checking and rectifying 
my work. “Neither Nature nor even God, it has 
been said, produce all their great works at a 
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strpke : a plan must be made before building is 
commenced, you must draw before you can paint,” 
and that this is the case is in absolute conformity 
with the very spirit of the evolutionary method. 
It is not in a day, nor ev(*n in a hundred years, or 
a thousand years, that one given species transforms 
or changes itself into another. Darwin was well 
aware of this truth, which he has repeated often 
enough ! Similarly in history or criticism, time, 
a grefit deal of time, is necessary for a method 
to render all the services that may rightly be 
expected of it ; while one of the worst errors it 
is possible to commit is to make the method 
responsible for the shortcomings of the author. 


F. 15 . 
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BOOK I 

THE MIDDLE AGES 

I 

“1 have had occabion — a philobopliic historian lias 
bOJiK'wiicre said-— to stndy tlio political jnstitutioiis of 
the Middle A^es in Kraiicti, J'Ai^land, and (4c^niany ; 


THK AUTHOBS AXD THEJli WOllKS 

I.— The Formation of the French Language. 

1. Tiif Soukcks. — A mc'doe ThkTrv, Hi si our tlrs Oaulois, anrl 
IHsioire ie la Gatilc sous la doyninaiion totnainr , — Kogor <lc llello- 
guet, Eihiiologic gaulome. Pans, 1861-1 808 ; — FiiBtc‘l de (’ouLingfl*.f 
Histotre drs Jnstitiitions jjohiiqurb de Vancirnnc Erance., vol. i., 2nd 
edition, Pans, 1887. 

G, Kdrting, Kncijclojaedie innl Mcthodologir drr rontnuiselicn 
Ph'ilologie^ Hoilbronn, 1884-1886; — G. Grober, (iriindriss der roman- 
ischen Philo logic y Strasbiirg, 1888-1896. 

Raynouard, Lvji^iuc roman, Paris, 1838-1844; — Edelestaud dn 
Meril : Essai philosojihigiic sur la formation de la languc fran~ 

9 . i 
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and as I advanced with this w^ork, I was filled with 
astonishment on noting the prodigious swiilarity that 
is to be met with in all these laws; and I admired the 
fact, that peoples so different and communicating so 
little with each other should liavc been able to assure 
themselvc‘s la^Ns so alike.*' [Tocqucville, L'Ancien liegime 
et la Be volution, book i., chap. iv. The same admiration 
or the same astonishment is inspired by an attentive study 
of the European literature of the Middle Ages. Nothing 
IS so similar to a Chanson de geste as another Chanson 
dc geste, while as mucli may be said of the likeness of 
one liomaiice of the Itound Table to another liomanco 
of tlie Kound TabU*, of one Tale to another Tale, or 
finally, of one JMystery I'lay to another Mystery Play ; 
and two drops of water are not more alike, or, to use 
a better comparison, two classic tragedies or two natu- 
lalistic novels. At a first examination one may fancy he 

Paris, 185*2, -F. Dia/ : (irannnairr des Jangues romtnirs, 
translated into Fi ^’iicli by <iaston I’ans and Morcl-Fatio, Brd edition, 
I’ans, 1874- 187() , — W. Meyer- Jiubkc, (ira nun cure den langucn 
translated by Kabiet and Doutrepont, Pans, 1890-1895;- 
, tbe Ilistorioal Graniiiuiis of Daniiestuter, Jiruiiot, Etienne, Seliwan, 
and Pehrens; — the Etyiuolo^ieal DictiuJianes of Die/, Schclcr, 
Koriing and tJie Historical Dictionaries of Foreellmi for Classical 
Latin; du (’ange for Low Latin; La Curne Sainte-Pidayc and F. 
Godefro^" for Old Frencli. 

2. Tiik Succ essive Elements of the Fkench Language. 

A. The Celtic element; — and of the difficulty of determining its 
nature at tJie present day es[)ecially if tJie Celtic languages and the 
Ji^tin language arc tljeinselves sister languages. [Cf, Thurneysen, 
KcltO'lio)Ha?ti6<‘hc8 ; and Zeuss, Gtawmatiai celHcaJ] — That if 
the influence of the Celtic element is to be traced in French, 
this would seem to be loss the case in the vocabulai*y than 
m the syntax ; — and perhaps still less in the syntax than in the 
pronunciation,— Considerations on tins subject; and c^f the influence 
of the conformation of the organs or of the nature of the water, 
atmosphere, and localit.^ upon pronunciation. — That though the 
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detucts differonces, but when it comes to undeavcjuring 
to p6mt them out with precision, they disappear, and the 
uniformity is complete. It would seem, in consequence, 
that in the Middle Ages, a common mode of thinking 
and feeling, enforced throughout Europe liy tlie triple 
authority of religion, the feudal system, and scholasticism, 
kept under and indeed destroyi'd in literature all distinc- 
tions of origin, ract*, and individuality. 

Quts primus "... \\'hat is the origin of llie Chansons 
de f/estc ; and of our Homans dc la Tahle-Hondc ? Is their 
fountain-head llomance or CTermanic? or Celtic, perhajis, 
unless it is to be held, like that ot our Fabbau.r^ to 
be Arab or Hindoo? The truth is, we are wholly in the 
dark on the subject. This literature is witliout docu- 
ments establishing its identity. [Cf. Pio Ibijna, JjC Orujini 
deJV Epopva Jranccsr, FloLcnce, 1<S84.: To say this, 
moreover, does not suffice, and c‘V(*n when we know that 

Celtic iJitluoncc be ill-clcfiiied, still it ctimiot be explained away ; — and 
in its absence it would be inijiossible to exjdsiin tlie difierenfciation of 
Freiicli, ypaiu.^h, and Itiiluin. 

Jj. The Latin eleiiient. — Tiiterarv J.atin and \iilgar J^atni ; — 
conquest and “ rioinamsation ” of Gaul: — tutilit;\ of “patriotic”# 
arguments in this coiinectuui. [Cf. (hamer de Cassagnac, Lth 
Ongincs ilc la laiujac Ji a tuaoiv ,] — TJu* hypothesis of Haynouard as 
to the foniiation of a “ Uoinaiice language*” intennediar\ between 
Low Latin or vulgar Ijatin and tJie New Latin languages ; — to wdiat 
extent it can be upheld ; — and, in an> case, of the convenience it offers. — 
Defoiinatiou or transfonuatiouof Aulgar Latin by local aceeiits; — and 
by tli<' s^eeticct of time. — rruMiieial linguistic peculiarities . dialects 
and patois. \m 

C. The Germanic element; — and in the first ])l.icc the conditions 
under which the “ barbaric invasions ” tooh place. [Cf. Fustcl de 
Coulangcs, llmtoirv dfn — flow and why it W'as that 

the “ Germanisation ” of Gaul could not follow its “ Homaiiisatioii,” 

Gallia cajiia fcfum iictoicm cvpit . 

Of certain categories of ideas and words that seem to ha\e passed 
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a particular Tale or Mystery saw the light for the first 
time in France or in Italy, it is in vain that we endeavour 
to recognise in it the marks of its origin, a local impress, 
in a word, one of those “racial” characteristics to the 
psycliological or lesthetic determination of which the 
attempt has too often been made in our time to reduce 
the whole history of literature. In the same way there 
is nothing more French about a Gothic cathedral — opus 
francigenum — m I’aris than in Cologne^ or more German 
about one in Cologne than about one in Canterbury. 
And, in truth, the “laces” of modern Europe merely 
lepresent historical formations, whose literatures are less 
their expression than one of their multiple “ factors.” 
Whether we be Germans or Frenchmen, Italians, 
Spaniards or Englislimen, in literature and art as in 
history and politics, w'e have all been nations prior to 
developing into “ races,” i>ut before being nations we 

from the Gorman tongues into French [Cf. Gaston Paris, LUtv- 
ratin'c franroi^c att Motfcnt Aqr~\ ; — terms relating to warfare,-- arch i- 
tcctuiiil tciius, — maritiiijf’ terms, etc. — Whether the conclusion can 
be dl•a^vn•from these indications, that the (k‘rmanic element has left 
*a deep impression on the French language ? 

8. The Earliest Specimens of ihk Lanouaue. — The Glosrs do 
P eirhcti a u, Hexenih and eighth centuries; — The Sernicnis de Stran- 
hourq, 842; — the ProtiC de tSuintr Ptilalir, e. 880; — the Hontrhe unr 
Jonaa, hrsi half of the tenth century; -the Panston and the Vic de 
aaint Lrgcr, second half of the tenth et‘ntur\ -the TV de mint 
AlexUy c. 1040. 

II.— The Evolution of the Epopee. * 

The Sources.* — Fhnstoforo Nyrop, t^tona deW Jlpopea frati- 
c€8c nel medw eoo, translated from the J)n.mah by Egidio Gorra, 
Florence, 1886 ; — I*io Kajna, Lc origim dclV Plpopca franeem^ 
Florence, 1884 ; — Leon Gautier, Lcb Ejpopres francaibcs^ Pans, 2nd 

1 in the notes to this flrht chapter, wo do not follow— and for obvious reasons 
—the chronological order, but rather a systematic order, we shall follow llus order 
as well in the enumeration of the Bourcos , and we are less concerned with the date 
of publication of the works than with the nature of their contents. 
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all formed but one homogeneous, indivisible, and, if the 
term be permissible, inartieulatc*. Eui’ojk' — feudal Europe, 
the Europe of the Crusades and this is why the primary 
characteristic of the French literature of the Middle Al'os 

O 

is its nnifomtity 

Being itiiiforiH, it is also inipcri^oiiaJ. I5\ this is to 
be understood tliat at no jit'riod lias a writi'r put Ic-ss of 
his individuality into his work. It may he said that 
almost all our Chanson.'t might he by the same poet and 
all our Metrical Tales by the same narrator. J^lven when 
we know the authors, the works are none the less always 
anonymous, after the manner, let us say, of the tragedies 
of La Har]ie — which might bo by Marmontel, and vice 
verm. Is it that prevented from emancipating himself 
from his social rank by the pressure, the number, and thi' 
enduring constraint of the obligations that bind him down 
to it, “the. individual,” serf or lord, clerk or layman, 

edition, 1878-1894 r—Paulhi Paris, Lvs Chanson, s dr Gestr, in VHistnirv 
hit era ire de la France, esi>eci{Uly vols. xxii. and xxv. , — Godefroi 
Kurth, Histoirc jnuHique drs Merovingiens^ Brussels, 189;3 ; — Gaston 
Pans, Hisinire j^oriiffnc de Charletnagne, Puns. 18G5; — A.mbroise- 
Firnim l^idot, Fssat dt rla'isificaiion dvs romans de ehcralcnr, Paris,* 
1870. 

Leopold C’onstans, Le roman di Thehes, P.nis, ]890;--J<)]y, Ihmoif 
de Saintc-Morc ef le roman dr Trole, Pans, 1870; — Paul Meyei, 
Alcuajidrc le Grand dans la Hiterainrr du Moijendiie^ Pans, 1880; 
— Arturo Gial’, llama 'tiella memoria r nelle im))iaginazio}u del 
medio evo, Turin, 1882. 

Paulirjt Pans, Les llainam de la Tahle-llonde^ Pans, 1808-1877; 
— Birch-Ilirsclifeld, Die Sage vom Gral^ Leipsic, 1877 Mfrcd 
Study on the Legend of the Holy Grail^ Lontlou, 1888 , — Gaston 
Paris, hes Itonians dr la Tahle-Ilonde, in tlie liistotre htteraire de la 
France, vol. xxx. ; — Bedicr, Lrs Lais de Maiie de France, in the 
Bevne des Denx Mondes, October 15, 1891. 

2. Evolution of the Efopee. 

A. The Heroic Kyopec , — ^^^arlous forms of the epopee . — the Malta- 
hahrata; the Homeric Epopee; the Virgiliaii Epopee; the Niehe- 
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mojik or l)aron, does not belon^^ to liiinself is the repre- 
sentative of Ills order or Ins class before bein*^' himself 
lacks at once the liberty, the leisure, and the stimulus he 
would iH^ed to vtuilure to distinf^nish himself from others? 
The man who desires to be distinct from his fellows 
(*an only efteet his purpose* by isolating himself as a first 
step; and the man of tlu‘ IMiddle Aj^es does not s(‘em to 
liav(* tbouj^lit or even to ba\e bdt exec'pt as it were 
corj)orately, as the nnunber of a ^roup or a mass. It is 
doubtless to this cause that is to be attributed the poverty 
of the lyrical vein during the IMiddle A^ts. Herein, too, 
lies in particular the explanation of that total absence of 
all artistic preoccupation, which lias been disguised under 
tlie spe(‘ious terms “ spontaneity ” or ‘‘ naivete.’' “The 
men of this period,” it has bi'.en said, “ arc less ^iven to 
ndleetion than we are: they do not obs(‘rve themselves, 
tlu'y live naively like childnui.” ',Cf. (Jaston l-^aris, La 

liinfjm ; the Epopoc* of Dant<‘ ; the French Epopeo ; the GvrymJtninnc 
hhrnitn. — I’hat at its ori'^in the cssoneo of the epopee seems to 
he: — I, the hnviiif:^ an liistoncal foundation, or a foundation believed 
to ho liistlhrical ; — 2, tlio poetismjj; of a conflict not merely between 
nationalities,” but between “races”;— a, and tlie personification of 
the triumph of one of these* races over tlie otlici in an “ eponymous ” 
liero. — 'riiat tiiese cluiraeteristies once a.diiiittt'd, there can scarcely 
be question of a Merovingian epopee; — and that a knowledge of 
wliat w^ere the “ cantilenes ” or vulffuna carminu that are supposed 
to have preceded the national epojH^e hecomes almost a matter of 
mditiereiK'c. — Further, tlien* is no occasion to examine whether the 
French f‘popee is of “ Uoinance ” or “ Gt'rmanic ” origin ;-^and still 
h3«fs, to make the question oik* of patriotism. — The precise moment 
of the birth of tlie Ficnch epopee is that of the encounter or shock 
of the East an<l West, of Islamism and Christianity, of the Arab and 
the Frank; — it is persuiiificd to begin with in ('harles Martel, 
W'ho was confounded at a later period with his grandson Charle- 
magno,--and that in this way it can e%en be said “where” our 
CltdTif^otis (Jr ffrstr came into existence : it \vas on the battle-field 
of Poitiers. 
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Poesie du Motjen-dgc^, And this remark is justified ! At 
the same time, hke children, they only exjierieuced very 
general or “typical” sentiments, vv])oso exjiression is as 
general as are the sentimcmts tliemselvc's ; and art is pre- 
cisely an individual matter What distinguislic's oik^ 
painter from another is the dilferent Iiglit iii which t'acli 
of them sei^s tlu^ same model. Tl'lic' MuUlle Aijcv^, for 
their part, scarcely went fiutlier at first than noting 
what was similar or identical in the model. In then 
view all men resembled I'ach other, much as m our 
eyes all niigroes or Chinamen ar(‘ alike. And m reality 
what is it nliversifies human eounleiianc(‘s, and l)y 
diversifying them individualises tln'iii, unless it he the 
ndlection on them of an inward comjilexity, of a richn(‘ss 
or of an inhmsity of life unknown to the iik'h of tlu' 
Middle Ages Thoir litei-atiuv m consequemee is very 
general, is wanting in individual signifieance and also m 

How from tlies<^ charaotenstios of the epopee proper it is p(>ssil)le 
to divuh' off its hjstor^\. — Tins history must ha\e begun witli the 
songs of the Cyele of the King, with those, that is, ot ^\hieh ('haih*- 
magne is the hero [Ex. the (liaNnim ilr liohDiff ] to wlneii^suceet’di'd 
the songs of the Cijclr dr Garin dr Moniqlnnr [J\x. the Chaunom 
, whoso heroes continue the struggle ht*t\\t'en the gieat 
Emperor and the Saracen; — next came the songs of the 
Cyele [Ex. lirnaud dr ^fontauh(n^'] the heroes of ’v\hien are the \Kunns 
m revolt against a royal authority that has ceased to fuJtil ifs olhce.- - 
It is to be noted that the songs of tins last (xele eoineided tlie 
waning of the fortunes of Islam. — To the same penod should also 
belong tlie songs that show us the ditierent nationalities struggling 
with one anoLlier [Ex. the (liannon dr Gann Ir r////] ; — ^i*d 

the genealogical poems [Ex. IjCh l^nfanrrs Gnillanwr] ^ whose object 
IS to give the lieroes a birth and beginnings, whose marvels shall 
befit the greatness of tlieiv cx] doits.- -A compansfin between the 
poems of this order and the cyclic poems of Greek poetry ;--and 
the Semitic “ genealogies.” — That the Uter of owx ChaimonH dr ymir 
are already, in the true sense of the word, literary epopees ; — iKjt 
less artificial than at another period, a Hrnnadr or a Prir^idr 
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local significance, and this is what is meant when its 
impersonal character is insisted on. ' 

Finally — and in comparison with the rapid succession 
of artistic ideas and of forms of art in our modern lite- 
ratures, and especially in contemporary literatures — the 
immohilitij of tlie literature of the Middle Ages constitutes 
its remaining chai‘acteristi(\ For it is not only from one 
end of Europe to the other that one Chanson dc (jesfe 
resembles another Chanson de gestc, or one Mystery Flay 
another Mystery Play, but it is also from one century to 
another century, and from the time of good King liohert 
to that of Saint Louis. Such differences as there are be- 
tween the Chanson de Roland, which is dated from the 
year 1080, and that of Raoul de Cambraiy which is 
held to have lieeii written towards li220, being scarcely 
more than “philological” differences, are only apparent 
to the erudite. Let us make this point clear. If ’•the 

but with the reappeariince of the eause, a really genuine inspiration 
iH once that, siinultauo(»usly more to be found in the BongH tliat 
form the (-ycle of the ('nisadcH [Ex. tlie Chanson du rhcvalirr an 
Cyqm^ . ^ 

c It IS almost directly afterwards that history proper begins to dilte- 
rentiate itself from the epopee : — Oeofiroi de A'lllehardouin and tlie 
Conquete dr Constanhuiople, 1210-1215; — the *‘epic” circumstances 
of the event, and the “epic” turn of the narrative; — comparison, in 
this connection, between the evolution of the French epopee and that 
of the Greek epopee; — tJie author of the Coiiquide dr Consianhnoj)lr 
is to the author t»f the Chanson dr lioland what Herodotus is to 
Homer, — To affect to fintl “epic” characteristics in the^Sire de 
Jq^rtville’s Vir d'^ Saint Lcmi'i (1275) would be more arbitraiy — and 
et, if St. Louis is its hero, may it not be said that this hagiography 
is the veritable Christian epopee *? — or if the hero is Joinville himself, 
then the woik is already history m the form of autobiography. — 
The characteristics of the epopee are to be found, struggling as it 
were with those of history, in Froissart’s Chrotngnrs. The trouv^re 
Cuvelier’s Chronigur dc Bf*rtrand du Gurschn ; — and the Gesfe drs 
Bourguignms, “ which closes the series of poems in single-rhymed 
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date- of the Cid or of Horace were wot known, one 
would have to be blind not to see that Britannicus or 
Bajazet are certainly i)osterior to them. On the other 
hand, the Chronique de Bertrand du Gua^cJin by the 
trouvere Cavelier, although it be inore insipid Ilian the 
Cha)ison do Rcnand do Montanba)) , resenil)les the latter 
work far more than it differs from it. In both there is 
the same heroic matter and the mode oi treating it is the 
same. [Cf. Paulin Pans, Histotro httoraire de la France, 
vol. xxiii.j It is clear that the hours vslij) by luoi-e slowly 
in those days than in ours — much more slowly, at a 
lazier pace ; life is not so fast, and since it is not on 
this account intenser or more individual, the result is 
that if a silent travail is in progress in the depths 
of this immobility, there is no trace of it at lirst on 
the surface. 

Still the quickening process is nevertheless going on, 

atari/as,' — take us from tlii.s point to the threshold of tlie fifteenth 
century. 

Ih The And nit Fjin)pee\~-d*x\(i tliat this name ouj?ht not to be given 
to “ roinaiK*t*s of adventure ” which offer none of the chai’ftcteristics 
of Uit' epopee; — the Itoinan tT Alvjrandrc Ic (h'and and the Roman dn 
Trot • are the Trots Mousqueiaires or the Qnarantr-Cinq of their 
time, — which *uiioiints to saying tliat tlie Middle Ages were only 
uli\e to the “marvellous” or the “surprising” (dement in tlie 
legends of antiquity; — and that in this sense the epopees inspired by 
antiquity, togetlicr Mutli the least historical of our chans'nna de r/esfr 
serve as stepping stones to the Romanfi dr la Table Ronde. 

C. Th^liomaniic Epopre , — Whether the origin of the romantic 
epopee is to be sought for in a transformation of manners; — andf^iji 
this coimection, of the contrast between the (’ourteous Kpopee and 
tlie National Epopee. — That the true origin of the romantic epopee is 
in the differentiation of tlie elements of the national epopee ;— the 
authentic element of which has become history ; — while the marvel- 
lous, symbolical and mythical element has become tin* novel of 
adventure. — Sources of the lloinances of the Hound Table. — The TIih- 
ioria lirgum Britannicc by Geoffrey of Monmouth, llcJS, and his Vittv 
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and this is the occasion to remark that, as is the case 
with that impersoyiality or that uniformity already 
referred to, so this unmohility is and can only be merely 
relative. There is nothing absolute in history. Indeed, 
let us add here that the great historical interest of the 
literature of the Middh? Ages is due to the fact that this 
literature was not hunicd or interfered with in its move- 
m(*nt by any intervention from without or any individual 
caprice. It developed slowly, but it developed upon its 
owm soil, there where it sprang up, so to speak, and in 
conformity witli its nature. The philologists teach us 
that the language of .Toinville and of Guillaume do Loris 
— the language of the Vie de Saint Tjouifi and of the 
first part of the Roman de la Rose — less rich assuredl}^ 
less coloured, less supple, less subtle, and less refined 
than our own, was yet, in a certain sense, nearer to 
its perfection, because it was more logical ; and by 


Mrrlini , — The (reatr den Ihudouff or Roman dr Brut, by \Vace 
I translation in Aerse of Geoffrey of Monmouth], 1155. — C'onstitution 
of the C’ycle of Arthur. — The hm of Mane of France. — H^roura 
Trivfuw.-*-Other ‘•Anglo-Norman” tales. — The connection between 
*the adventures of Tristan and other Gallic heroes and the Cycle of 
Arthur. — Crestien de Troyoa draws upon the matter offered by Brit- 
tany ; — and it is here that it is possible to trace for the first time in 
the history of mediaeval literature the influence of talent upon the 
transformation of a literature. 

General characteristics of the romantic epopee , — and that they 
are neither those of the heroic epopee, — nor those of the poetry of 
Provence: — (1) the marvellous in the.se epopees is not tha#of sunny 
(Jdfintries, and the same is to be said of their background ; — (2) the 
adoration at once mystic and sensual of which woman is the object 
in them in no way resembles that w'hich is met with in the songs of the 
troubadours; — (S) passion in them is distinguished by a tenderness 
and depth it presents nowhere else; — (4) and as a whole they arc 
enshrouded in a veil of melancholy or even of sadness about which 
there is assuredly nothing meridional, — Other characteristics dis- 
tinguish our romantic epopee to an equal extent from Arabian poetry ; 
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this they mean that it was m closer conformity with 
the orp[ani(i oYolutio7i of languages. And the truth is 
that no great writer, wdiether prose wTiter or poet, had 
ventured as yet to disturb its development. The evolu- 
tion of the literature of the Middle Ages is a similar 
case, and is all the more instructive^ for the very reason 
that it was logical. Wo have now to see how this evolu- 
tion took place 


II 

It has sometimes been asserted that it began with 
lyrical poetry ; and without going back to those songs, 
of which Salvm ndatc's that they served our forefathers 
as a consolation in their aiilictions — cantilinis iiifortunia 

— in spite of its haviiij^ been alleged that tlie Arabs were the initia- 
tors of “chivalry.” — Its inspiration is also dilferent to that of the 
Nirhclungrri , — At bottom the inspiration of the Romances of the 
Hound Table is Celtic. ■» 

How their origin (‘xplains their success by their novelty.- The long' 
iiilliienco of the Howanff df la Tahlr^Ilomlr ; —ihvn dillhsioii abroad ; 
— the compilation of Husticieu of Tisa, 1270 ; — Italian, German, 
Netherland, Engh,sh, Spanish and Portuguese translations, continua- 
tions and imitations. — The Varsifa! of Wolfram of Eschenhach and 
the Triafan vt Iscnll of Gottfried of Strasburg.— Reciprocal penetra- 
tion of the Cycle of Arthur and of the Cycle of the Ciusades. — Prose 
versions%re made of the most ancient Ikwianti dr la Tahlc-ltotidr ; — 
original works of this class are written in prose, for instance. 
the (hand Saint (iraal, etc. , — in this new shape they become the 
source of inspiration of the Ainadi'i ] — and tlius, tJirough them, con- 
nect the modern “ novel ” and classical literature with the literature 
and romance of the Middle Ages. 

8. The Woeks. — T he complete list of our CJiantions dr (fcntr will be 
found ill the work by M. C. Nyrop cited above; and in M. G. Paris’ 
article in the Histoirr littrralrv dv la France, \ol. xxx., an analysis 
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sua solantur , — we are told of “ cantilenes ” of which our 
great epopees are alleged to bci only the reunion and 
development. There is, however, notliing lyrical what- 
ever about these cantilenes, and an effort to discern 
their nature shows them to be, projicrly speaking, 
nuTcly diffuse epop(*e, epopee that is not as yet, that 
IS about to be, but is ali(‘acly epope(' l^liey aspire to 
form a composite whole ; and with us, as formerly in 
Greece, it may be said with truth that they have no 
raison dU^tre except in virtue of and as forming a part 
of the epojjee they are one day to becom(\ The epopee, 
then, must be our starting-point. 

At first, as once more was the case in Greece, it was 
simply history, supposing it to be beyond doubt that the 
men of tlie Middle Ages were as convinced of the reality 
of the exploits of Koland as of tlie existence of Philip 
Augustus or of Saint Louis. Are not child nm convinced 

of most of the romances in \crse that are allied to the Hreton Cycle 
Wc refer tlie reader to tliese works, and content oursehes here with 
indieatiii" more particularly : 

The rVmwso/7 (Jr Boland, numerous editions, among whicli it will 
*be well to point out: Leon Gautu'r’a edition or editions, Tours, 
lH72-]88a; — Th. aMuller’s editions, 1H()3 and 1878; — Cledat’s 
edition, Fans, 1880; — the (lunison (VAlifirans, Ouessard and 
Moiitaiglon’s edition, Paris, 1870; — the Chanwn dr Brnaud de 
Moniaiiban \Lch Quairc filn Aijnion'], Michelant’s edition, 186*2, 
Stuttgard ; [Cf, an article by Taine in his dr crihque et 

d'Jn^toirr \; — the Chanson dr Girart dr Boussillon, P. Meyer’s 
edition or translation, Paris, 1884; — the Chanson dr ^aonl dr 
Cf^nihrai, Paul Meyer’s and Longnon’s edition, Pans, 1882; — and 
the Chanson dn Chri^alirr an Cijfjnr, Ueiffenberg’s edition, Brussels, 
1840-1848. 

The pvmcipal reprints of the ancirni rpoprr are: the Roman de 
Thf'hes, L. C-onstans’ edition. Pans, 1890; — the dr Troi ', by 

Beiioist de Saiiite-More, edited by M. A. Joly, Paris, 1870-1871; — the 
Baman d'Enias, edited by M. J. S. de Grave, Halle, 1891 ; — and the 
Romans d* Alexandre le Grand, edited by M. Paul Meyer, Paris, 1886. 
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of the existence of Tom Tlmml) or of Puss m Boots 
But it is history amplified, history '‘heroified,” if one 
may risk the barbarism; and thanks to this amplification, 
which is nothing else than an effort on the part of the 
poet to suit his language to tlu^ magmtiuh'- of the events 
he is singing, there is already intr()duced into history a 
commencement of exaggeration, and before long a mar- 
vellous or fabulous element. Virtues greater than those 
of humanity are ascribed to the Bolands, the (Tuillaunies, 
the Eenauds ; cx])loits worthy of their virtues are attri- 
buted to them : one of them is armed with his ‘‘ Duran- 
dal,” another ^ mounted on ‘'Bayard'’! Moreover as 
this fabulous element flatterfi agreeably men’s imagina- 
tions, it IS not long in encroaching upon the historical 
element, of which it is even seen to serve as an 
explanation, until finally it occupies the entire field, 

• in the liomanH dc la Tahlc-liondc, for example, m 

Next ill Older come, among the Ivomaiices of the Hound Table, and 
mdependently of the Works 'of Ciestien de Tro>cs, of which ]\I, 
Wendeliii Eoister lias undertaken the pnhlication in full : [Ghrestieii 
von Troyes samtliche Werke, Halle, 18b4, 1887, 1890] , — ih^ Ltin de 
Marie de France^ Karl Warnke’s edition, Halle, 1885 ; --L to/ ct7o/ dii* 
Lac [analysed by Daulin Pans, op. ] ; — Veneval, I'otvnrs 
edition, Mons, 1866-1871; — Le Saifft GraaU Huchcr’s edition, Le 
Mans, 1874 , — Merlin, Gaston i’aris and I'lneh’s edition in tlie 
collection of the Sociefr de.s ancieiia iejteti frannus^ Pans, 1886, 
— and Tristan, collection of what remains of the poems relating 
to his adventures, Fr. jHichcPs edition, J^ondoii and Pans, 

1635-1834 

III.— The Song Writers. 

1. The Sources. — Paulin Paris’ article on the Song Writers m the 
llisioire litteraire de la France, vol. xxiii. ; — lla\iiaiid, Jhblio- 
graphie den chansonn'iern frartraia den XlII cl XI \ ' meclcs, Paris, 
1884; — V. Jeanroy, Lcs OrigtJic<t de la Foc&ic lyrigue cn France au 
Moyen-dge, Paris, 1889 ; — G. Paris, Lea Originca de la Poene lyrigae 
en Francct Paris, 1892. 
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which history only serves the trouvfere as a pretext 
for exercising the fertility of his invention ; * and 
in this way the romance becomes distinct from the 
epopee. 

The epopee does not cease to exist ; and the Songs 
which constitute the ‘‘ Cycle of the Crusades ” are con- 
vincing testimony of the long survival of this literary 
form. Henceforth, however, it is but a shadow, a re- 
flection of itself, an unsubstantial survival whence little 
by little the colour and the life disappear. On the 
other hand, as the purely human greatness of historical 
events comes to be better understood, the epopee is trans- 
formed into the chronicle as in the Chanson dc Bertrand 
da Gaesclin. Nothing can be more prosaic, or that 
there is less reason to put into verse ! The authors 
are quite alive to the fact, and their readers, or rather 
their audience, still more so. Three or four centuries 

2. The Different Forms of Lyric Poetry. 

A. The Chansons de Toile,” or Histoncal Sotu/n ; — and that 
they are contemporary with the national epope(‘ as is pro\'ed by : — 
their essentially narrative style ; — the part played in them by women ; 

* [the advances come from them, and the men treat them with the 
brutality to which they alw'ays have recourse m such cases] ; — finally 
by the want of distinction between the epic, lyric and even the dra- 
matic elements. — The epic element predominates in the Historical 
Songs proper; — the diamatic element comes to the front in the Pas- 
tourelles and Dancing Songs whose ulterior development results — 
under the influence of the entertainments of the May Fetes — in veri- 
table plays, such as the Jen dc livhin ei Marion by Adam d® la Halle, 
1^60; — but the second element, the lyric or pei-sonal, does not moke 
its apiiearance until the influence is felt of the poetry of Provence. 

B. Artificial character of Provenval poetr}' ; — and that it is merely 
a jeiL d'cajprit ; — whose invariable theme is “ courteous ” love ; — but 
whose artistic value is not lessened on this account: Materiam 
BuperavU opus [Cf. in Greek literature the poets of the Alexandrine 
period] ; — and whose aristocratic destiny is explained by its defects as 
much as by its qualities. 
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before the Art poctiqiie, they are conscious that the 
epopSe 


Is based upon fable and draws its vitality from fiction. 

And when reading the Vie de Saint Louis by the Sire de 
Joinville, or the Conquetc de Constantinople by Geoffroy de 
Villehardouin, how sliould they fail to remark that the 
use of prose in no way detracts from the interest of even 
an heroic narrative? In any case it is a fact that Master 
Jehan Froissart, who, the better to honour Prowess, had 
begun to write his Chroniques in verse, re-WTote them in 
prose ; — and thus history at once branches off from the 
epopee and becomes distinct from the romance. 

The iiieaiiing and nature of the evolution are here, 
then, perfectly clear : it is a differentiation of literary 
forms that is in progress. Instead of one form, for 
the future we liave three, — to w^hich, if desired, a 

C. — Tli(i principal representatives of lyrical poetry in the laiujiie 
d'oil are : Conoii or Quesne de Bethunc,— Gace Brule, — Blondel 
de Neslo, — Guy, Chatelaiii do Couci, — Gautier d’Espinaus, — Gontior 
de Soignies, — Thibaut do Cliainpagne, King of Navarre ^Cliarles 
d’ Anjou, King of Sicily, — Colin Muset, — and llutebeuf. — A very® 
few “ coinmoners ” practised this branch, — particularly in tlic 
“puys” of the north of France: — and among thorn are cited: 
Adam de la Halle, — Jean Bodel, — Baude Fastoul, all three belonging 
to Arras.’ 

D. — Whether either class added anything to their Provencal models, 
— ajnd that it would seem that they made a more serious matter of 
love. — this is perhaps due to the character of the language ; — less 
formed and in consequence apparently more naive than the 

(poc , — Still they expressed some sentiments that had not been 
expressed before them ; — tind in the matter of form some of these 
Courteous Songs are perhaps the most finished productions offered us 
by the literature of the Middle Ages. 


* We borrow those two lists of uames from M. Gaston Paris’ Hibtoire dc la 
litidratare fran^aiac an Moi/cw-ui/e, p. 184-187, ‘2nd edition, 1890, Uauhetto 
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fourth might be added, the satiric epopee, of the type 
of Baudom de Sehoiirg or of the Pdlermage de Charle- 
magne a Jerusalem, — all the three clearly character- 
ised; and as we said, it is not any intervention from 
without that has thus separated them from each other, 
but, on the contrary, a necessity from within. It will 
be noticed that a like differentiation of forms came 
about in the past in Greece, the Odyssey having cer- 
tainly succeeded the Iliad, and the Histories of Herodotus 
. the Odyssey. 

A differentiation of classes, whoso remote cause would 
be found in the progress of civilisation in general, appears 
to be almost contemporary with the last phase of the 
differentiation of forms* 

The date of Bicheut, the oldest of the fabliaux that 
have come down to us, is 1159, but Bicheut ran barely 
be classed as a fabliau ; and “ the majority of the 

E. — Last transformation of lyrical poetry. — Develojnncnt of varieties 
having a fixed form {Ballad, lUnidean, Virclau, (lutnf lioyal]* — Ifis- 
appcarance of the personal sentiment. — Giiillanme de Machaut, — • 
Eustacho^Dehcliamps, — Christine do Pisan,— Alain (Hiartier. — “Cir- 
cumstantial” character of their work; — they essay to make passing 
events the subject of poetry.— That there is room for astonishment 
that, bemg the contemporaries of du Guesolin or of Joan of Arc, they 
should not have been more successful in this efiort [Cf. the best known 
of Eustachc Deschamps' ballads, that on du (tucscIui] ; 

Estoc d'hijiDicur et arbre de vaillance 

• 

make an elibrt, too, to “ moralise” ; — and poetry becoming con- 
founded with prose, — it is necessary to wait at least until Charles 
d’Orl^ans, even until Villon before lyricism is seen to reappear. 

3, The Works. — Bomanzen und Paaiourellen, Karl Bartsoh’s 
edition, Leipsio, 1870; — (Euvres computes d'Adam de Id Halle, 
Cousseinaker’s edition, Pans, 1872. Chansons de Conon de BHhunc, 
Wallenskbld’s edition, Helsingfors, 1891; — (Euvres de Blondel de 
Hesle, Torb^’s edition, Bhelms, 1862; — Chansons du chdtelain dc 
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others seem to belong to the end of the l‘2th or to 
the beginning of the 13th century/* The fabliaux 
bear witness to tlie intellectual emancipation of the 
villain. The same remark may be made of the Bojjian 
de Renart and of tlie second part of the Roman de 
la Rose. Whatever be the satirical bearing of these 
works, — even if it be reduced to the measure of ridicule 
present of necessity, since we are not angels, in all 
depictions of manners, — they are “ popular " works, of 
which an entire class of society has made as it were a 
literature in its own image and procuring it amusement. 
The social unity to which tlie Chansons dc geste bore 
eloquent testimony is breaking up, and the feudal 
hierarchy is taking for a time fixed shape. In response 
to different functions w’o now' have new customs, and 
of these new customs are born new' literary forms. 

• The villain in Ins turn \vould have his pleasures ; and he 

Couci^ Filth’s edition, Heidelberg, — Pothica de Thihaut de 

Chamjjagne^ editions of Le>os(jue de la Ravalliere, Pans, 1742, and 
of Tarbe, 1851 ; — Troiiveren Beiges a a XII* an ateeles, ScheJer’s 

edition, 1st series, llrussels, 1876, and 2nd series, Lou vain, Tl 879 ; — 
Les plus anciens cliaiisonnlers frunea'iSy Brakelmann’s edition, Paris, 
1891, and Marbourg, 1896. 

Almost all the poems of Cxuillauiuc de Machaut are still unpubliBhe<l. 
The complete works of Eustache Deschanips liave been issued in nine 
volumes, Paris, 1878-1894. 


IV.—The Fabliaux. 

# 

1. The Sources. — Victor Lc (Here’s article on the Fabliau jr in thV* 

Histoire liiteraire de la France, vol. xxii. ; — A. de Montaiglon’s intro- 
duction to the general et complet des Fahltaur, Pans, 1875; — 

G. Paris, Les Contes orieyitaux dans la litteratnrc frani^aise dii 
Moyen-dge, 1875, Paris; — J. B(jdier, Les Fabliaux, Ftnde dliistoirr 
litteradre du Moyen-dge, 2nd edition, Paris, 1895. 

2. Characteristics of the Fabliaux. — Whether nianj^ Fabhaux 
have failed to come down to us; — and whether, on the contrary, 

3 
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finds a very keen pleasure, at first in having his portrait 
drawn, and one still keener a little later, in executing por- 
traits in caricature of other people. 

At the same time, in the better though barely educated 
aristocratic class, the individual, under the double in- 
fluence of the Bomans dc la Tahle-Bonde and the example 
of the Provencal troubadours, is attaining to a commence- 
ment of self-consciousness; and lyric poetry comes into 
existence. Our trouveres, — a Quesne de Bethune, the Sire 
de Couci, Thibaut de Champagne, Huoii d’Oisi, Charles 
d'Anjou, — all of noble birth, attempt to introduce the ex- 
pression of their personal sentiments into the conventional 
forms they borrow from these early masters, forms of 
which tliey accept the exigencies with docility, when 
they do not modify them with a view to making their 
constraint the closer and the more monotonous. They 
are but very imperfectly successful. Fresh to and un-“ 

it is not to be regretted that more than a hundred have reached 
us. — Of the origin of the Fabliaux ; — and vvhethcu’ it should be 
sought for in the remote East [Cf. Gaston Pans for tlie affirmative 
and jf Bedier for the negative >iew]. — That it may be, indeed, 
that a few Fabliaux have come to us from India; — but that in 
general great abuse has been made in our time of “ oriental origins '' ; 
— and that the majority of our Fabliaux, such as Brunain^ the 
Vache an Preire, or the Vilain Mire or the Bourgcoise iVOrUam^ 
only call for an inventive effort that does not exceed the capacity 
of the most ordinary experience. — Grossness of the Fabliaux ; — 
and the difficulty of rejiroducing e'ven their titles; — on account 
of obscenity. — The satirical side of the Fabliaux ; — knd in this 
•connection, that they seem to have avoided attacking powerful 
personages. — How, on the other hand, they treat the priest, the 
“village cur^,” not the monk or the bishop; — and how they treat 
women. — Of the “ documentary ” value of the Fabliaux ; — and 
whether they teach us anythmg more than the Dits for example; 
— or a number of other “documents” of every kind. — The favour 
enjoyed by the Fabliaux throughout Europe; — and supposing their 
origin not to have been French, — of the slight gratitude we owe 
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skilled in self-observation, when celebrating their “ lady ” 
or their “ love pains,” they would fain note the cha- 
racteristic trait, give the precise and distinguishing touch, 
render, in a word, their sentiments in a manner that 
shall be peculiar to themselves, but they are ignorant 
how to effect their purpose. They are perhaps too early 
in the field ! Their period is that which has sometimes 
been called the golden age of mediaeval literature, but tlie 
time has not come to dissolve the solidarity that binds 
the individual to his fellows. Neither the mental con- 
ditions nor the manners of the period permit this. It 
is too soon {ts yet ; and in the meanwhile all their 
Songs, in which there are real qualities — if not artistic 
qualities at least those of grace, elegance and pretti- 
ness — continue without or almost without exception to 
resemble each other. Still the signal has been given, 
•and this “ courteous ” poetry, in which the personal 

our trouveres for the form of wit the Fabliaux have propagated in the 
world. 

3. The Works. — See Analcdo de Montaiglon’s and Gaston Rt^ynaud’s 
Bccueil general et complet ties Fahliaux^iSyolH, 8vo, Paris, 1872-1890. 

V.— Allegorical Literature. 

Of the advantages that accrue from studying from the same point 
of view all the works of the literature of the Middle Ages distinguished 
by the same allegorical character, — and these arc : A. The Homan de 
Menart; — B. The BestmircSj the Dits, and the Dehafs nr Disputes ; — 
and C. The Homan de la Hose. — In this way it is easier to trace tJic 
connection fietween them and the forma that preceded them. — By 
noting that they all, or almost all, belong to the same time it** 
is perceived that the “allegory” characterises an entire “period” 
of mediaeval literature ; — and one is led to seek the reasons 
for this taste for allegory. — There are found to be social reasons, 
Buoh as the danger the writer might run in openly “satirising” 
somebody more powerful than himself; — but there ore more es- 
pecially literary reasons resulting, — ^from the slight extent to which 
tjie direct ” observation of reality was practised in the Middle 
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sentiment essays to come to the front, is already the 
symptom of an approaching emancipation of tne in- 
dividual. 

Is it to oppose this tendency that the clergy, for their 
part, encourage the literature of the Miracle and My^^tcry 
Plays'? At any rate, it may be said that these repre- 
sentations, which they countenance or favour, strike us 
as being diversions by means of which they endeavour to 
retain an authority they feel to be eluding their grasp. 
A literature intended to edify or even to instruct, the 
reason why these Miracles and Mysteries sprang up in 
the shadow of the sanctuary is because in reality they 
were at first merely a further religious observance ; and 
traces of this origin will subsist down to the representa- 
tions of the Brotherhood of the Passion. This fact will 
be overlooked by those who later on wdll be seen to 
scoff at these works, and perhaps by those who in* 

Ages ; — from the comparative unfitness of the Ituiguage for the 
expression of general ideas witliout the intermediary of a material 
personification; — and Irom the tcndenc,\ of tlie “wits” of all 
^ Ijeriods to speak a language tliat .sliall not be understood by the 
multitude. 

A..— The Roman de R^nart. 

1. Thk Sources. — lildelestand du Meril, VochLch Lai in vs dti Moycn- 
n(ji\ preceded by a Htsiotre de hi fable Khopiqne^ Fai-is, 1854; — 
Leoptdd Her’vieux, Lcs FabuhstvH Latins drjniis Iv sih'lc d'Augtiste 
jusqn'n la fin du Motjcu-dqc, Taris, 1884 [Cf. Saint-Marc Girardin; 
Lvh Fahulisifs franca ; — ^Ijcopold Sudro, Lvs Sourced dii Homan 

livnarf, Paris, 1892; — W. J. Jonckbloet, Etude sur le Homan 
de lima rtf Groningen, 186ii ; — Ernest Mai tin, le Homan de Henart^ 
Strasburg, 1881-1887 ; — Jacobs, History of the JEsojgic Fable ^ 
London, 1889 ; — G. Paris, le Homan dc Hcnart^ in the Journal des 
Savants^ 1893. 

2. The Development of the Koman be Benart. — Popularity of 
the Isopets or collections of fables more or less “ iEsopic,” — prorod 
by the number of them that have como down to us. — How their 
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our time will attempt to trace back to them the 
beginftings of modern drama. Further, supposing the 
quasi-liturgical pomp of the Mysteries to have been at 
first the continuation in the street of the ceremonies 
celebrated in the church ; supposing them to have been, 
as the processions were, a mode of causing the senses 
of the populace, and its natural appetite for amuse- 
ment and spectacles to be interested in the duration of 
religion ; and, finally, supposing their decline, as might 
be shown to be the case, to be solely line to the anathema 
cast upon them by the Church, it may be said, and it must 
be said, that just as the courteous poetry expressed the 
ideal of the nobility, and the Fabliaux that of the villain, 
so the Mysteries to begin with expressed the ideal of the 
clergy. 

Side by side with this differentiation of forms and 
classes, wc see finally a differentiation of nationalities ; 

diffusion must have incited to a closer obscr\ation of the character 
of fainihar animals ; — and how ni thin way the “ Animal Epopee ” came 
into existence. C’oumioiitary on a saying of St. Anguntm : Vilmni 
lionntuH natura jirrorn ] — it was perceived that we ha\c ckinhtlesB 
perfected our vices, init that in us and in tln*ir mutual relations 
they are like “ aniinals ” that are fighting with each other |Cf. a fine 
posBage of Bossuet in his bur Iru 4tli W'eek, yth 

Elevation] -and in tins connection of the ernjdoyment of apologues 
or of animal “ examplea ” in the inedueval collections of seruiona. 

This is tlie s<*eond phase of tiie evolution of the Uotnan dr Urnari, 
--AVnters perceive the mliiiite facilities for satire offeied by this now' 
vehicle of (^^pressioii [Cf. Tame, La Fouiaiiic rt acb Fahln^] \ — they 
cease to joke at the expense of the awkw^ardness or cowardice of tlieij^ 
neighbour; — but deride these failings m Jirini, the bear, or (’ouard, 
the hare; — and here, perhaps, we have tlie explanation of the almost 
sudden disappearance of tlu* Fabliaux if from being direct and brutal, 
satire by becoming “ allegorical ” has become more general and less 
dangerous. — In the same way is explained the nuriibcr and diversity 
of the “branches” of the liomau de liniart : — from one end of 
the territory to the other the animal epopee serves as the common 
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and when it is clearly established that neither the 
Papacy nor the Empire is capable of maintainiilg the 
unity of Europe in face of the conflicting interests that 
divide it, it becomes the turn of the nations, after the 
forms and the classes, to attain to self-consciousness. 

This is nowhere better perceived than in the history of 
literatures. The ground-work of our Chansons de geste 
continues to subsist in France, — and also that of our 
Bomans de la Table-Bonde, which are destined to serve 
for the compilations of the Bibliothcque bleuc, — ^but it 
would seem as if their spirit emigrates on the one 
hand to Germany, and on the other to Spain. In 
opposition to the Spanish genius, which is about to 
combine what is most extravagant in the Chansons de 
geste or the Boma7is de la Table-Bonde with what is 
most heroic in the “ folly of the Cross,” the French 
genius manifests itself as a sjiirit of mockery, of irony 

vehicle, and as it were as the paasc-partuut'' for satire; — pains are 
taken, too, to imitate the animals' habits more exactly : — and the 
outcome of all this is something analogous to the “ample comedy 
of La Fdntaiue ; — but of a La Fontaine who is no artist — perhaps not 
a poet. 

Finally, in a last period, — on the tlireshold of the fourteenth 
century — the new “branches” become purely satirical; — and alle- 
gorical ; — “ the grossness of the worst Fabliaux invades these 
writings”; — or “they serve as a vehicle for bitter and excessive 
satire ” [Cf. Gaston I’aris, La Litterature fraricaiise an Moyen-ayv ] . — 
The matter outgrows the scojic of the work; — the general interest 
gives w'ay to a jiurely tojiical interest ; — and as this liJtter phase 
<fcoincidcs witli the perversion of the language, — the Middle Ages once 
more miss an opportunity of giving definite shape in a masterpiece 
to an ingenious idea. 

3. The Wobk. — S ee for the Homan de Benari proper, Ernest 
Martin's edition, mentioned above. In M^Son's edition, 1826, Paris 
should be mentioned as well : Le Couronnernent Benart — Benard le 
Nouvel;— Bind Ben art Ic CoiiirefaityV^oW^ edition, 1861, Vienna. — 
A piece such as that which llutebeuf has entitled Benart le Bcatoam^ 
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and already of revolt. Very different from tlie English 
genius, as exemplified almost at the outset in Chaucer’s 
Tales, it is no less different from the German genius. 
Again, is it not almost as distinct from the Italian 
genius, as the latter is beginning to take shape in 
the Divine Comedy, for example, or in the sonnets 
of Petrarch? And thus it is that in Europe, which 
in the past was so closely united, the nationalities are 
forming by the agglomeration of like to like, by a sort of 
process of grouping round certain ideas or certain senti- 
ments, to be transformed later on by lieredity into racial 
characteristics- 

It is impossible to think without some uneasiness of 
what would have become of the Krencli genius had it 
persevered in this direction, or rather, — for it was 
destined so to persevere, as w^e sliall see, — if this in- 
fluence of the Gallic bent of mind liad not been 

may serve to prove the popularity of the Homan, but, on the other 
hand, docs not form part of it in any way whatever. 

With the Homan de Hcnart may be compared, on account of their 
more or less allegorical character] sties : , 

B. — The Bestiaires, among which are cited those of riiilippe 
dc Thfton, — c^f Guillaume Lc Clerc, — and of Kiciiard do Fourmval. 
They are animal tales moralised; — and whence are sometimes drawn, 
as by l*hilipi>e de Thaon, Christian lessons ; — or, as by Eicliard dc 
Fournivai, amatory lessons ; 

C, The DltS, and still more the DehatS — for instance. i\\o Bata die 
do Caretnc ct de Charnatje ; — the theme of which lias been repro- 
duced by J^abelais in Ins cjuc account of the struggle' between tlie 
Heine dc8 Andouillcs and Qnaresme jjrcuant \ — or the Baiatlle dc^ 
Sept Aria by Henri d’Andeli ; 

H. The Arts d’AmOUr, among w^hich are cited Andre le 
Chapelain’s Be arte honeste amandi, translated into French by 
Brouart la Vache , — Jacques d’Amiens’ Clef d' Amours; — Ir Conseil 
d'Amoure by Kichard de Fournivai. It is due to the influence of 
these works that courteous poetry finds its way into the Homan de 
la Hose. 
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counterbalanced, almost from the start, by other in- 
fluences, and foremost amongst them by “ scholastidism.’* 
Many hard things have been said of scholasticism in 
general, and doubtless with some justice, though, after 
all, St. Thomas is not perhaps so much the inferior 
of Aristotle, nor Duns Scotus of Hegel. However, 
this is not the question here ; and we shall confine 
ourselves to saying that if, as La Bniycre declares, 
“ the whole art of writing consists in defining well 
■ and in depicting w'cll,” thtui scholasticism has certainly 
taught us the half of it. Owing to the lack of a 
sufficiently wude knowledge of nature, and still more 
to the lack of a sufficiently experimental knowledge, 
there is nothing scientific,” in the true sense of 
the word, about the scholastic definitions ; but they 
nevertheless sc'vved to discipline the French genius 
by imposing upon it that need of ch'arness, precision, 

E.— The Roman de la Rose. 

1. The Soubces. — Paulin Paris’ article on the lio)iian de la lioae^m 
the Hiitaare httcrairr, vol. xxiii. and hiw article on Jehan de Meung, 

» in the Hi'itoirc Utttrair(\ vol xxviii ; - Langlois, OrifjiticH vi sources 
drt Homan de la Hose, Pans, 1891 ; - Oaston Paris, La Litteratnre 
franca LHC an Moyen-dge, 

2. The Contents of the Romance. — The two authors of the 
Homan, Guillaume de Lorris and Jean do Meung; — and the fact not 
to be overlooked that there w’as a difference of age of forty years 
between tliem ; — or about the distancci of time tiuit separates le 
Couronvement Henart or Henart h' Kouvel from th% principal 
Jgi'ancheB of the Homan de Henart , — The relation of the psychologi- 
cal epopee” (Gaston Paris) of Guillaume de Lorris to the animal 
epopee ” of the Homan dc Henart. — Guillaume dc Lorris, in his Art 
d' aimer, personifies the varieties of love, just as the authors of 
Henart personified the vices of humanity in their animals. — His con- 
ception of love ; — and ifcs relation to that in the “ courteous poetry.” — 
His skill ill the handling of allegory ; — and that it was probably not 
the least important cause of the success of the Homan de la Hose* — 
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and propriety which throughout has had a notable 
influence on the destinies of our prose. It may be, too, 
that we owe to scholasticism our habit, not of going to 
the bottom of questions, hut of viewing them in every 
light, and thus of perceiving their unexpected aspects 
and of finding ingenious solutions to them, — solutions 
too ingenious perhaps, yet bordering at times on the 
truth, which, as it is complex, may h(^ garbled by 
a too simple mode of expression. In any cas(', we 
cannot be otherwise than grateful to scholasticism for 
having taught us to ‘‘compose”; for, as is notorious, 
it is this balance in the composition, this subordina- 
tion of detail to the main idea, this nice proportion 
of the parts that will prove to be one of the sup('r- 
lative and characteristic features of French literature. 
It may be said indeed that tlu' French gt'iiins, while 
manifesting itself as a spirit of satire and oppo- 

For all these reasons, the Homan dr la Hose may Ixi consitlered as 
the ideal cxpre.ssion of tlie* sentiments of the society, of which the 
Roman de Hcnari is the satirical picture. 

It would be well to seek to establish which were the worlts ; iu tlie 
interval that separates Cl. de Lorris from dean de Meiin^^ that “ tilled* 
the place ” of the Homan de la Hose; -and wliy Jean de Meun», wlio 
was about to alter its nature, should have chosen to continue it rather 
than the Homan dr Henart ? 

Jean de IMeung’s Homan ; -and that the poet himself regarded tliis 
part of his work inertsly as a sally of his youth ; - while its sig- 
nificance is on this account only the more cliaractenstie. — While 
respecting the story and the scoj)e of (Tinllainne de Loins’ work, 
Jean de Meuiig introduced into tlioni a marked disposition town^s 

social satire ” and “ natural philosophy ” ; — the first tendency con- 
nects liini wdth the autliors of the additional “ branches ” of the 
Homan d<i Henart ; — wdtii whom he has also in common the violence 
of his language ; —and his license of expression. -His inclination 
towards “natural philosojihy” seeins more exclusively peculiar to 
himself ; — although it can be compared witJi the doubtless ^ ery un- 
conscious philosophy of the authors of our Fabliaux. 
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sition took the shape as well of a spirit of logic and 
clearness. • 

Further, in opposition to the feudal spirit, which is a 
spirit of individualism and of liberty, it took the shape of 
a spirit of equality, not to say in so many words, of justice 
and “fraternity.” Omnia quce loquitur populus iste 
conjurafio est. Of all the characteristics of the European 
literature of tlie Middle Ages there is none that lias 
remained more national, and, if one may venture so to 
express oneself, more personal to French literature than 
this leaning towards univcrsalit)". Tt might be inaiii- 
tained without exaggeration, that the “ Kights of Man” 
are alrc^ady set forth m the second part of the Homan de 
la that by Jean de Moung, and what is more, the 
contention could be proved. From the first it ife, as it 
were, an understood tiling that authors shall not W’rite 
in Freiicli for the sake of writing, but wdtli a view to 

Prodigioub success of the Homan de la Hose ; — and that Jean dc 
Meung, with Cliristien de Troyes, is one of the very few writers of the 
Middle Ages ot whom it may be said that tiieir works were epoch 
makmg. — The attacks of Gerson; — and of Christine de Pisan; — evi- 
ijence of Petrarch; — Since you desire a foreign work in the vulgar 
tongue, he wrote to Guy de Gonzaguc of Mantua, 1 cannot suggest 
anything better than tliis one [the Homan dc la Hoite~\^ unless all 
France, with Paris leading the way, be mistaken as to its merit.” — 
Numerous copies of the poem and immediately after iJie iiivcution 
of printing, the numerous editions of the hook. 

8, This Work — rndcpendontly of the edition issued by Marot at 
the begimiiiig of the sixteenth century there may be citei Meon’s 
edition, Paris, 1818 ; -aud I’lerrc Marteau’s [a pseudonym] edition 
wiJt translation, Orleans, 1878-1879. 

The importance of “ allegorical ” literature in the Middle Ages is 
seen from these summary details ; — it would rcuiaiu to compare these 
“ persfiuifications ” with the “ Entities ” and “ Quiddities ” of scholasti- 
cism ; — and both with what will be called later the reduction to the 
iaaiverBal,”*-or, in other words, general ideas. — That unfortunately, 
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exerting an action, and that the object of this action 
shall be the propagation of general ideas. Later on, this 
peculiarity will be found to contribute more than any- 
thing else to extend throughout the world the popularity 
of the French language and literature ; and is it not exact 
that this is the quality in our tongue which pleases 
foreigners, who spoke of it, as far back as the thirteenth 
century, as ‘‘the most delectable in existence The 
explanation of this characteristic lies : in part in the 
persistence and continuity of Latin traditions ; in part 
in the efforts of our legists to secure the triunipli of 
the spirit of-lioman law over the Germanic or feudal 
spirit; and finally in the encouragement by our kings 
of an effort that serves the ends of their noblest 
ambition, since it makes for the unification of their 
subjects* aspirations and tor the formation of the 
French nation. 

if the intentions were excellent, the method was false ; — for the idea 
did not become clearer in proportion as recourse was had mure and 
more to allegory ; — and the writers got further away from nature and 
truth in the same proportion. — Tins is what Petrarch meant \\heu, 
in the letter quoted above, he made the authors of the Jxomon dc 
Hose the reproach that their “Muse was asleep”;— and when he 
contrasted with their coldness, the passionate ardour breatlied by the 
verses of “ those divine singers of love : A'irgil, (’atullus, I'ropcrtius, 
and Ovid. 

VI.— The Farce de Pathelin. 

1. Thb*Soueces. —Petit de Jullcville, La ('om 'dir ri ks M(vnr.^ an 
Moyeti-agfij Paris, 1887 ; — Littre, Hi^tuirr dr la lanynr jranrai^', 
Paris; — Lenient, La HaUrv cn France an Mo yen a (/r , — Ernest 
Renan, la Farce de Fathelm, in liis Essan dc cnfujne ef de 
morale. 

2. Mobalitius and Farces. — That the examination of the Mnrali- 
Hob confirms directly or indirectly the preceding observations upon 
** allegorical literature ” : — directly if the moralities are uurely a form 
of this literature : — by the nature of the personages who are tlie heroes 
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How was it, then, tliat this movement was abruptly 
interrupted? and in point of fact, was it interrupted? 
For we possess but an indifferent knowledge of the long 
period that elapsed between the reigns of the earliest 
Valois and the time when the Renaissance was in full 
progress. 

The language becomes confused, faltering and heavy, 
grows more complicated without growing more refined, 
becomes at once more obscure, more pedantic and more 
insipid. “ An ordinance of Saint Louis, it lias been said, 
and an ordinance of Louis XIV. are both in French’*; 
this doubtless amounts to sajung that an ordinance of 
Jean le Ron, or an ordinance of Charles VIT. are 'scarcely 
ill French or are not in French. [A. de Montaiglon, in 
Crepet’iS liecueil des PoHvh frani;(us.\ The old forms 

of them: Bvn-Aviin\ liebeUion^ oU*. ; — by the 

mtejition of *'* moralising ” evinced by their ^ery iiaiiies ; — and by 
the covert satire they contain. - The same observiitions are indirectly 
confirmed*:-- by the superiority of the Farcer to the Mornlii'ii'H ; — 
•and by the nature of this superiority, — which consists essentially iu 
the fact that the personages in the fonner works are not allcgorieH,— 
but real person age.s. 

The Farce de Maitrr Path cl in ; — and whether the origin of 
classical comedy is to he traced to it ; - and if its author is to 
be regarded as a "‘forerunner of Molif'je.”--Of the abuses in con- 
nection with this perpetual search after “origins”; — and that a 
few good c’omie scenes do not warrant the iironouiicim; of the 
ugijne of Moli^’re. — The Farce dc Pathchn is after all only a Fabliau 
in dialogue; — the central idea of wliich is neither very clever 
nor very deep ; — though for all that the farce is excellent. — That 
the distinction between literary forms must be observed;- -and in 
this connection of an excellent passage of Renan on the lournesa 
of the sentinientH that find expression in the P'arcc de Mali re 
Pathelin. 

A few remarks upon the Saties ; — which belong to the period of the 
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axe exhausted and the new have not arisen as yet 
upon their ruins. The epic vein has run dry : there 
are no more Chansons de geste or Boinans, Fabliaux 
are no longer composed, and even the important 
Mysteries only make their appearance towards the 
close of the period. [Cf. V. Le Clerc, Histoire 
litteraire de la France^ vol. xxiv.J The Chronicle, 
on the other hand, has encroached in every direction. 
There are chronicles in verse and chronicles in prose. 
Eustache Deschamps is a chronicler, and so is Georges 
Chastelain. The most wise Christine de Pisan, and 
Froissart hiihself, are also merely chroniclers. They 
are all of them exclusively preoccupied with the present ; 
and this is comprehensible when one lioars m mind the 
time in which they are living. 

Of a surety, it is not the moment to dream of the 
mystic conquest of the Grail when the English are 

literature of the Middle Ages that is still almost unexplored. — That 
it would seem, however, that they bear the same relation to such 
a Farce as PatluBn, as the last branches of the liniard to the 
earliest; — or as the inspiration of Jean de Meung to that of G. 
de Lorris : — once more it is the allegory that itself reacts upon * 
itself, — by endeavouring to avoid dullness by recourse to gross- 
ness. 

3. The Work. — The principal edition of the Farce dc Mail re 
Pathelin is that of F. Geiiin, Paris, 1854. 

VII.— Frangois Villon [Paris, 1431 ....]. 

1. The •Sources. — A. Campaux, Francoin Vdlon^ sa vie et acs 
oiuvrcs, Paris, 1859;— A. Longnon, Etude hiofjrajdnque hur Vraurmn 
Villon^ Paris, 1877; — Aug. Vitu, Jargon ait Al"*' sifV/r, Pans 
1884; — Tiucien Sehone, Le Jargon et Johelin de Franroin Villon, 
Paris, 1888; — A. Bijvanck, Esnai critique sur les ceuvrcH de Franroin 
Villon^ Leyden, 1883; — CEuvrcs de Francois Vtlloji, edited by M. 
Aug. Longnon, Paris, 1892. 

2, The Poet ; — ^that Boileau was not mistaken in hailuig him as 
unique among or the “first*’ of our “old romance writers ’’—The 
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masters of three-quarters of France ; and people have no 
heart for rhyming amid the tumult of arms. Further 
there was the Black Plague, the Jacquerie, the madness 
of King Charles VI., and the sanguinary quarrels between 
Anuagnacs and Burgundians. To sing “ the ladies ” or 
the return of sirring — 

The year has doffed its mantle 

Of wind, of cold, and of rain, 

ainid all these liorrors and tlie universal distress, 
the heedlessnesi^ is needful of a Charles d*Orleans. And. 
when finally, during the last years of the reign of Charley' 
VII,, or under Louis XI., there is a return of peace and 
tranquillity, one or two excejitions do not prevent what 
I may perhaps describe as a Flemish or Bui’gundian 
heaviness from invading the whole domain both of 
literature and art — the tomb of the dukes of Burgundy 

Parisian student of the tifteenth century ; — his adventures, and how 
they nearly brought him to the gibbet ; — he was perhaps on the eve 
of being hanged when he wrote his Ballade dea Vendua and his two 
Tcif amenta ] — although on the other hand the “Testament” was a 
lEorm of composition frequently adopted in the literature of his time. — 
Whether he 'was a member of a band of robbers, —and that in any 
ease he was in the prison of Charite-sur-Loire when Louis XI. came 
to the throne. He was released on this occasion, and from this 
moment wc lose sight of him, — But enough is known to allow it 
to be affirmed that the great superiority of his work is due to his 
having “lived” his poetry. 

That in point of fact be possesses all the qualities of a ^eat j>oet 
and of a lyric poet ; — and even those of a wit ; — although his wit was 
generally in very bad taste;— and his jests are those of the stews 
[Cf. tlie ballad of the Belle Heaumiere and that of the Groaae 
Margof\* — But he is touching when expressing his repentance [Of. 
le Grand Testament , 1C9-224], proof of the sincerity of which is 
afforded by la Ballade que Villon fit d la requite de sa mere. Further 
he had the gift of seeing and of evoking the vision of “ things seen ” 
[Of. la Ballade dea Centr edits de Franc Oontier’^, a keen sentiment 
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at Dijon is proof — and from crushing everything beneath 
its irfcubus, which the ostentatious display of riches aggra- 
vates rather than alleviates. [Cf. Ernest Kenan, Hintoire 
littiraire de la France, vol. xxiv.J 

Doubtless there is Villon, Francois Villon, “born in 
Paris, near Pontoise,” a true gallows-bird, but a true 
poet as well— one would even venture to say a great 
j)oet; and assuredly* some of his Ballades exemplify the 
grace and vigour of style, the emotional sincerity, and 
the originality of sentiment and ideas that attach to 
this name of poet when it is deserved.. What is there 
grimmer than -the Ballade des pendns? what fuller of 
colour than the Ballade de la grosse Margot more 
naively “limned’* than the Ballade gue jit Villon d la 
requite de sa mere? and — since Villon cannot be named 
without the reference — wdiat is tliere more liuman in 
its melancholy than the Ballade des Barnes du temps 

of the grim [Cf. Grayed 305-329, and 1728-1778] ; — mlimte 

grace and delicacy when he liked [Cf. la Ballade den damcH da iempn 
jadis] ; — the rugged eloquence of the satirist ; — to such a degree 
indeed that in none of our poets is tlie close relationship between 
lyricism and satire better perceived ; — such artistic niiistery that 
nobody in his own time or since has surpassed or equalled him in 
the ballad; — and finally his entire work gives utterance to a cry of 
profound anguish by which we ourselves are moved in our uuieriiiost 
being. 

Be it added that to Villon belongs the merit of having at least 
** summarised ” what Boileau believed he had “cleared up.” — Villon’s 
ideal is assuredly far removed from that of the “ courteous poetry,” 
but if there exists a poetry of adventure and Bohemian life it *18 
his and he did not invent it. — Again, the form in winch death 
haunted the imaginations of the Middle Ages has had no more 
eloquent interpreter [Cf. the Vers dr la Mart by the Monk Helinand 
in the Histoire litieraire de la France, vol. xiii.]; — and if the 
courteous poetry itself, though it went the wrong way to work, tended 
nevertheless to liberate from all restraint the expression of the poet s 
personality ; — this end, too, was attained by Villon. 
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jadis ? But it was not the example of Villon that was 
followed. The men who founded a school weife the 
“great rhetoricians”: Jean Meschiuot, Jean Molinet, 
Gruillaume Cretin, — the llamiuagrobis of Babelais, — Jean 
Marot, Lemairo de Beiges. Already prosaic with Alain 
Chartier, poetry with these writers becomes pretentiously 
didactic. Were they alive to the fact themselves ; and, 
“ being unable to make their poetry beautiful,” W'as it 
for this reason that they made it “artificial” by over- 
loading it with infinite ooniiilications and regrettable 
ornament'? Tlu'ir poetry reminds us of the village 
queen of whom Pascal will somewhere write, the “pretty 
maid, all mirrors and chains, who admires herself but 
who provokes laughter.” And the result is that nothing 
of their work has remained, and it cannot even be said 
that the succeeding age turned its fragments to account. 
Nevertheless, in their own time they choked, as it were, 

8* The Works. — Villon’s authentic works consist of his two 
Testaments and of five Ballades, the best edition of which is that 
of M. Loiigiion referred to abo\e. 

lie is the author neither of the liepues f ranches nor of the Franc 
•archer de Bayiiolet, wliich are persistently given a place in almost all 
editions of liis works ; — and of the eleven Ballades in jobelin or slang 
which are attributed to him, there are at least four that are certainly 
not by him ; — but all these pieces, since they are attributed to him, 
are of great interest, as they prove for this very reason tlie represen- 
tative character of Jiis work ; — and that his contemporaries appreciated 
it at once. 

VIII.— The Mysteries. 

1. The fcJouRCEs. — Onesime Leroy, Fiadcs sxir Ics nufsfh'es, Paris, 
18^37; — Charles Magnin, les Origines du theatre nwderne, Paris, 1846, 
1847, 1858, Journal des Savants ; — Edelestarid du M^ril, les Origines 
latines du thhiire moderne, Paris, 1849; — Coussemaker, Dram^^s 
liturgiques, Bennes, 1860; — Leon Gautier, les Origines du theatre 
m/oderne<t in the newspaper le Monde, 1873 ; — and lea Tropes, Paris, 
1887 ; — Marius Sepet, le JJrame Chretien an Moyen-dge, Paris, 1877 ; — 
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the reputation of Villon, and more than fifty years will 
elapse* before the Lunettes des princes or the Complainte 
sur le tripas de Messire Guillaume de Byssipat will be 
surpassed in the estimation of poets by the Petit and 
the Grand Testament, 

In the same lamentable fashion as in the rhapsodies of 
the “ great rhetoricians,” the sterility of the period comes 
into view in conr^ection with the apparent abundance of 
Mysteries, supposing indeed the Mysteries to belong to 
the history of literature, and their text to be of greater 
value than that of a modern opera libretti^ For just as 
in an opera it “is first of all the music and in the next 
place the scenery, costumes, and ballet that by definition 
are the essential features of this class of work, while the 
text in reality is only the peg on which tho}^ are hung ; 
so in our great Mysteries the principal, capital, and 
•characteristic element is the spectacle or representation, 

and les Proplietea du Christ, 1878 ; — Petit de JuUeville, lea Myaterea, 
Paris, 1880; — A. d’Aucona, Origini del ieatro in Italia, Florence, 
1872; — W. Creizenach, Geachichte dea neneren iJramaa, Halle, 1893. 

2. The Development of the Mysteries. 

A. The origin of the Mysteries ; — and in this connection of the 
analogy between the origin of French mediirval drama and that of 
Greek drama ; — but while this analogy should be pointevd out it must 
not be exaggerated. — Of the Troj>cs or interpolations in liturgicjU 
texts, and what was the objeci of the Church in allowing them : — it 
doubtless desired to add to the solemnity of certain services or certain 
fetes ; — to interest the faithful in a more active manner in the cele- 
bration of Worship ; — to maintain its hold on them, to fix then- 
attention and to instruct them by amusing them ” [Cf. down to ou^ 
own titue the “ pomps” and “ processions ”]. — Gradual formation of 
the liturgical drama : — by the introduction of the vulgar tongue into 
the recognised texts ; — by the material and costumed representation 
of the “ mystery ” appropriate to the season ; [Cf. the dramas 
and the Prophetea du Chriat] ; — by the intervention of 
lay authors. — The Jtepreaentaiion d'Adam, and the fragment of 
' the Meaurrection, — Bemoval of the site of the stage. — Why was it 

4 
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or more exactly the exhibition. Whether clerks or 
laymen, the authors, or, as it would be more correct to 
term them, the purveyors of our MyatGries, do not even 
propose to narrate the drama of the Passion,” to teach 
the masses new truths, or to present them old truths in 
a new guise; their aim, or rather their office, all that 
they do and all that is asked of them, is merely to sketch 
a sort of scenario, which shall serve as^a pretext to the 
burgesses of Tours or of Orleans for mounting on the 
stage arrayed in resplendent finery, — and thus for pro- 
curing themselves the kind of pleasure afforded them 
to-day by a so-called historical “cavalcade.” At the 
same time, for this very reason, and on account of the 
living reality of the topical matter they contain of the 
time of Louis XI. or of Charles VII., it is not to be 
gainsaid that the Mysterm are precioiLS documents for 
the history of manners. 

that the development of the liturgical drama was at a fitandstill 
for nearly two centuries V—ImpoaHibility of answering the question; 
— and whether this impossibility does not throw some doubt on the 
alleged “continuity” of the evolution of the drama during the 
Middle Ages. — That in any case the two plays of the thirteenth 
century that have conic down to us [the Jen de Saint Nicolast by 
Jean Bodel, and the Miracle dc Thcoplnle, by Rutebcuf] do not re- 
establish the continuity ; — any more than do the Miracles de Notre- 
Dame ; — which have only a remote connection with the Mysteries. 

B, The Miracle Pi.ay8. — They consist of an incident taken from 
ordinary life, and terminating in the intervention of the Virgin or 
of a saint; — about the climax, and especially about “tie plot” of 
fvhich, there is nothing obligatory there is not necessarily any- 
thing more or less historic about the personages of these plays 
they can scarcely be said to aim at edifying and still less at in- 
structing; — indeed they are often hostile to the clergy ;--and there 
is no evidence that the Church took them under its protection. — 
In consequence, their chief point of resemblance with the Myste* 
Ties is that they promoted a taste for the theatre; — which they 
may even be said to have developed by means of the fratemitiea^ 
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But are not a “royal ordinance” or a “decree of 
ParliiUment ” also “documents”? and to whom has it 
equally ever occurred to regard them as “ literature ” ? 

The only name in this period, apart from that of 
Villon, whicli stands out and survives is that of Philippe 
de Commynes. It would be a mistake to compare, 
as has been done, Commynes with his contemporary 
Machiavelli. The “Decades” or “The Prince” of the 
great Italian are written in a very different style ; their 
value and significance are very different from that of the 
Memoires of the shrewd servant of Charles the Bold and 
Louis XI, Still he, too, has his merits ! Commynes has 
few prejudices, — always an excellent qualification for 
writing history, — and above all he lived on familiar 
terms with one of the most original models an artist 
has ever been offered. This being the case, it is un- 
fortunate that his example, as also happened to Villon, 

the or the chanihcrs of rhetoric , — That in contrast to those 

characteristics, the Mt/ster^cs for their part are really stage represen- 
tations of the mysteries ” of religion ; — a fact that relieves us of the 
necessity of dilating upon the signification and etymology of their 
name. — Herein moreover, and not in any other peculiarity, lies their 
true character ; — which is not altered by the episodic scenes in which 
they abound ; — us is further proved by the only classificotion that can 
be given of them. 

C. Thb Dramatic Cycles. — They are three in number: (1) the 
Cycle de rAncicn Testament \ (2) the Cycle du Nouveau Testameiit ; 
and (8) the Cycle des Saints, That in the first of these three cycles 
none of theftliblical themes are treated for their own sake, — as in the 
Esther or the A tlialie of Bacme for example ; — but solely in their con* 
nection with the coming of Christ, — whoso life entirely takes up the 
second cycle. — This peculiarity is the explanation and the only ex- 
planation; — of the choice of episodes [Job, Tobiah, Daniel, Judith, 
Esther] ; — of the grossness of some of them, which is meant to bring 
into keener relief the figure of Christ ; — and finally of the part that was 
long taken by the clergy in the representation of the Mysteries, — Of 
the Cycle des Saints and of its generally local character; — ^which is 
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bore no fruit, but that on the contrary, far from his having 
given rise to a literary movement, in him and with him 
our chroniclers come to an end. His talent is merely an 
accident, as was that of Villon ; and not only is it not 
from him that our classical historians descend, but he 
can scarcely be regarded even as the forerunner of those 
authors of Memoirs, who are soon to become so numerous 
in the history of our literature. 

Thus, whichever way we look, and neglecting one or 
two exceptions such as there must alwaj* be, we dis- 
cover nothing but symptoms of decadehge, and it seems 
that the literature of the Middle Ages in all its branches, 
at any rate in France, has met with a check in its growth 
at the climacteric moment of its development. This 
amounts to saying ‘that the literatm’e w'e refer to was 
marked by all the qualities that are characteristic of 
childhood ; and for this reason we may still turn to it * 

not the more lay on that account. — The Mysteries are “ object 
lessons,” a mode of teaching tlic masses the essential trutlis of 
religion ; and as has been said, a means of obtaining a hold on the 
masses. — That there are only two Mysteries that constitute an 
exception: — ^the Mystcre du Siege d'OrUiWs and the Mystkre de 
Troie ; — but the mood that inspired the former had nothing in- 
compatible with the essential character of the sacred Mysteries 
— fuid that the latter was doubtless never represented. 

Ds The Value of the Mysteries, — and that in general, from a 
literary point of view, they are mediocrity itself; — which is easily 
understandable granting that the drama is as self-dependent as 
any other independent art ; — further it is only by an avtoident that 
fiheir history coincides with that of literature. — But the Mysteries 
are not even drama : they are merely “ spectacle,” — and their authors 
only handled them as such. — That this opinion is borne out by the 
very conditions under w'hich the Mysteries were represented, — ^And 
by this is not meant that they do not occasionally contain interesting 
incidents,” for such incidents are found in some of the Mysteries 
of the Cycle des Saints ; — scenes in which there are traces of the 
greatness of the model, as in the Mysteries of the Cycle de VAnden. 
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to-day, as to a purer source, and refresh in it our 
feverdd imaginations. But from the qualities of child- 
hood it passed by an abrupt transition to the infir- 
mities of decrepitude, and nothing or scarcely anything 
occupies the interval. Never perhaps since the remote 
times of Homer and the Greek epopee had epic matter 
been more abundant, richer, and fresher than that of 
the Chansons de Geste or the Itomans de la Table- 
Bonde. We ourselves are still living on it ! Yet 
during four hundred years, from one poem to another, 
from the earliest Chansons de geste to the latest 
prose versions of 'the Bibliotheque bleue, this epic 
matter floated in a diffuse state, without any of our 
old trouveres, the author of Boland, as little as that 
of Parsifal, being successful in giving it a shape that 
should present it “ under its eternal aspect.” The 
“dramatists” did not perceive the fact that the natme 

Testament ; — and curious “ episodes” of a more or less realistic 
character as in the Cycle du Nouveau Tcfttament; — but what is 
meant is that they have no literary value ; — that there is no cause to 
regret their decadence or their extinction, — and that they furnished 
no element oven to the “ Christian ” drama of the classic period. 

8. Thk Wouks. — The Mystere du Vieiir Testament^ edited by 
James de Kothschild and Emile Ticot, Paris, 1878-1891 ; — the 
Mysterc de la Tasiiwn, by Arnoul (J reban, edited by MM. Gaston 
Paris and Gaston llaynaud, Paris, 1878; — Lcs Aelcs drs A/inircs, by 
Simon and Arnoul Greban, in 62,000 verses; — the Mysicres de 
Satnfe Barhc, Saint Denis^ Saint haurrnf^ Saint Louts, &e. the 
MysUre dif Sieye d" Orleans, by MM. Guessard and Certain in the 
collection of Documents 'tnhlits siir Vhutoire de France, Paris, 1862 

Further, excellent analyses will be found of all the Mysteries that 
have oome down to us, whether in manuscript or printed, in the second 
volume of M. Petit de JuJleville’s work on the Mysteries. 

IX,— Philippe de Oommynes [Chateau de Commynea, 1447 ; 
t 1611, Chateau d’Argenton]. 

1. The Sources. — Lenglet du Fresiioy in his edition of the Memoires, 
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or essence of drama is action,’, and for want of this in- 
tuition, it is seen, from the procession it began byleing, 
to become at first an exhibition, after an exhibition a 
spectacle, and finally after a spectacle a show of the sort 
that is seen at fairs. And lyric poetry, fettered in its 
flight by circumstances, had no sooner spread its wings 
than it was constrained to fold them, and confining its 
free inspiration in poems of a conventional impersonality, 
to content itself w'ith the commonplaces of the “cour- 
teous ” poetry. "What has just been said is expressed in a 
general way, when it is affirmed that the lienaissance, far 
from having accomplished a work of destruction, did not 
even interrupt wliat was already in progress. If the litera- 
ture of the Middle Ages were not dead when the spirit of 
the Kenaissance liegau to get abroad in the world, it had 
been expiring for two hundred years and more. It is 
therefore possible, it is even probable, that in the absence • 

1747 ; — Mile Dupont’s Notice preceding her edition of the Me moires, 
Paris, 1840; — Kerv^Ti de Lettenhove, Lett res ct nvgociations do 
Philippe de Cornmijnes, Brussels, 1867, 1874; — Chantelauze, Notice 
preceding his edition of the Mi moires, Paris, 1880; — Fierville, Docu- 
ments inedita aur Phihp2>r dc Comniynva, I’ai'is, 1881. 

2, The Man and the Writer. — The favourite of Charles the Bold 
and the counsellor of Louis XI. — His numerous misBioiis and his 
political role. — His disgrace, 1486. — He reapiicars at court, 1492. — 
His retirement, 149B. — His last years, 1505-1510 ; — and his death. 

Originality of Cominynes, — He is himself, and this distinguishes 
him from the chroniclers contemporary with him ; — who, whether 
they write in French or Latin, are scarcely more than th# expression 
6f their time ; — reflecting public opinion rather than uttering their 
own thoughts. — His experience of pubhc affairs. — Qualities of his 
Miynoires ; — they are those of a politician ; — and also of a psychologist 
[Cf. MSmoirca, iv. 6, and vii. 9] . — It may even be said that in places 
they are those of a philosopher [Cf. ii. 6, for example, and v. 18]. — 
But they are not the work of an artist [Cf. Froissart] ; — or of on 
historian who is at the same time a moralist — capable, that is, of 
dedueing from events a signifloation of greater import than the facts 
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of the spirit of the Renaissance some other new spirit 
wouW have entered and quickened this remnant of an 
existence. But this did not happen ; and in the mean- 
time the Renaissance was about to provide us with 
three things we had so far lacked : an artistic model, 
by setting before us the great examples of antiquity ; 
the ambition to reproduce and imitate the ancient forms 
of art ; and to fill up these forms, if I may so express 
myself, new methods, in tlie shape of a new manner of 
observing nature and man. 

themselves ; — It is this trait among others that distinguishes him from 
his contemporary Machiavelli ;~-and not to mention his ignorance of 
Latin or of classical traditions.— His qualities as a writer and the 
extent to which they arc marked by the spirit of the Middle Ages. 

3. Thk Work. — Apart from his ‘*iiegociations,” the work of 
Commyncs is restricted to his MemoireH, He did not have the time 
to finish them, and they stop at 1498. 

The first edition of them appeared in 15‘24, under the title of 
Chronique de Louis XT , ; and as to the last portion in 1528, under the 
title of Gkronique dv Charles VIIL 

The best modern editions are tliose of Mile Dupont, Tails, 1840 
and Chantelamse’s edition, Paris, 1881. 
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CHAPTEE I 

THE FORMATION OF THE CLASSIC IDEAL 

I 

It was in Italy that the signal was given, and it was 
the humanists who gave it. This name of humanists is 
applied to the poets, to the men of culture — and also to 
the pedants — who revived or rather who rediscovered the 

. THE AUTHOES AND THEIE WOEKS 

First Period 

Villon to Ronsard 

1490-1550 

I. — Clement Marot [Cahors, 1495 ; [ 1544, Turin]. * 

1. Tub Sources, — L' Adoleaceiicc and la Suite de V Adolescence 
CUmentine ^ ; — Bayle : T)ictionnaire hiatorique ct criUque, art. 
Marot. — Lenglet du Fresnoy in his edition of the Works of Marot, 
vols. i. and vi. ; — Goujet : BibHothtque frangaue, vol. xi. ; — Ch. 
d*Hericault, (Eu/vrea choisiett de Marot ^ introduction, Paris, 1867 ; 

* Ws expressly include the works of a writer among the Soureee of bis biography 
only when they contain, as dose VAdolescence CUmentine, infonuation that is 
p^Bonal and given as such by the author. 

40 
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lost sigaificance of antiquity. Not that they themselves 
always appreciated it quite aright, or more particularly, 
as was too long believed, that the Middle Ages entirely 
ignored it. The Middle Ages were acquainted with Cicero 
and Virgil, Livy and Horace, Ovid and Seneca, Plautus 
and Juvenal ; they even translated and imitated them ! 
But “ they had only turned them to account, says an 
historian there is little reason to mistrust, — Canon J. 
Janssen, in his memorable work on the Reformation in 
Germany, — as a medium that might help them to a more 
profound understanding of Christianity, and to an im- 
provement of the ntoral life ” ; and this was doubtless a 
perfectly legitimate manner of making use of them, but 
it was possible to conceive a different manner. The chief 
imiovation effected by humanism was to make the object 
of the study or knowledge of Latin antiquity that study or 

— 0. Douen: CUmcnt Maroi ci le Pmutier huguenot^ Paris, 1878; — 
G. (Uiiffirey : GiJuvres de Marot^ vols. i. and ii., which are all that 
have appeared, Paris, n.d. 

2. The Man and the Poet. — Did ho belong to Quercy or to 
Nonnandy? — ^The disciple of his father, Jean Marot, and of the 
“ great rhetoricians ” ; — his youth and his love affairs ; — ^his edition of 
the Bommant de la Bo^e, 1527. — The volet de chambre of Fran9ois I. 
— Marot’s iniprisomiiciits. — The publication of VAdolaaccncc Clemen- 
tine^ 1532; and the edition of the Works of Villon, 1533. — Marot and 
Protestantism. — His stay at Ferrara.— Return to Paris. — The Traduc- 
tion des Psaumes, 1541. — Marot in Geneva ; — his quarrels with Calvin ; 
— ^he leaves Geneva for Turin, where he dies in 1544. 

Esteem ii#which Marot is held ; — and the qualities that justify it ; 
wit, clearness, and sly humour. — That these qualities are scarcelj^ 
those of a poet, but rather of a prose wTitcr, who should have fitted 
rhymes to his prose, — Marot possessed neither the intensity of feeling, 
nor the picturesqueness of vision, nor the vividness of style of a poet ; 
— MaroPs ideas commonplace ; — and that Marot must not be under- 
estimated ; — but that it is necessary to assign him no more than his 
proper value, if the work of Ronsard and the reform he accomphshed 
ore to be rightly appreciated. 
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knowledge itself, and in this way to transform, solely by 
displacing them, the very foundations of education and 
intellectual culture. For there is a wide difference 
between the disposition of mind which induces the 
reader to search the Tusculanae or the sixth book of the 
^neid for premonitory signs of the approaching advent 
of Christianity, and that which leads him merely to seek 
in these works, with a view to deriving pleasure from 
them, the evidences of the melancholy genius of Virgil 
or of the eloquence of Cicero. Numerous points which 
w'ere overlooked in the first case came into sight in the 
second, aroused attention and held it. Suppose that at 
the present day we were to affect to regard Kabelais 
and Mohere merely as tlie “ forerunners of the French 
Kevolution — and they arc its forerunners in a certain 
measure and a certain sense—and endeavour to count 

3. The Works. — The works of Marot are composed : (1 ) of 
Translations and Allef^orio.s, such as his translation of the Meta- 
morplioses^ bk. i. and ii., and his Temple de Cujddo, or again his 
Bnfer\ — (2) of Chant ft roifaux, Balladit, and liondeaux ; — 13) of 
Elegies, Epistles, and Epigrams', — (4) of occasional pieces, that 
figure in antliologies under the titles Etrennes, Epiiaphes, Blasons, 
Cimefieres, and Coniplaintes ; — (5) of his translation of fifty of the 
Psalms. 

The best editions are the Niort edition, 1596, published by Thomas 
Portau ; — Lenglet du Fresnoy’s edition, The Hague, 1731, Gosse and 
N^aulme ; — and among the modern editions, that published at Lyons 
by Scheuring. 1869 ; — and that ol GuifiErey, which unhappily has 
remained unfinished. • 

• 

II. — Marguerite de Valois [Angouleme, 1492 ; jl649, Chdteau 
d’Odos] . 

1. The Sources. — Brantome: Les Dames Illusires, sixth discourse, 
article 6; — Bayle, DicHonnaire historique, article Marguerite; — 
G4nin: Notice sur Marguerite preceding his edition of the Lettres^ 
Paris, 1841 ; — Leroux de Lincy ; Notice preceding his edition of the 
Heptameron, Paris, 1853; — La Ferriere; Le Livre de depenses de la 
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how many of their most characteristic traits would be 
lost for us. To search Tartuffe with a view to learning 
the religious opinions of Moliere is one way of reading the 
work, but not the only way, — and above all not the most 
literary way. [Cf. Janssen, VAUemagne et la Re/orme ; 
French translation, Paris, 1887, vols. i. and ii. ; and Furcy- 
Eaynaud’s translation of Pastor’s Histoire des Papes, 
Paris, 1888, vol. i.] 

On the other hand, while the Middle Ages were fairly 
well acquainted with Latin literature, they were almost 
wholly ignorant of 0-reek literature. Gnecum est, non 
legitur ! Greek was the language of the chief heresies, 
the language of Nestorius, Arius, and Eutyches. It 
is true indeed that in spite of the proverb, 8t. Thomas 
d’Acquinas, to mention but him, was deeply versed in 
Aristotle. But it does not seem that the Middle Ages 

reinc de Navarre^ Paris, 1862; — 'Slarijufritt' dc Vahis, by the author 
of jRoherf Emmet [Ct®**®** d’Haiissonv illcj , I’aris, 1870. 

2. Thk Woman and the Writke. — The luischancos of a royal 
reputation ; — and how Marguerite lias been the ^ ictiiu of the excess 
or the indiscreetness of her affection for her brother, Fraii9ois T. ; — ^ 
and of the liking of biographers for scandalous anecdotes ; — and of 
her hoiiionymy with aiiotJier Marguerite, whtjse memory lias been 
popularised by Le J^rr aur CVerr.v, Lvs HuffuniotrS^ and ha lienic 
Margot , — But tlie evidence of her contempororieK, — and tlie examina- 
tion of her works themselves, the Ilejdameron included, — give an 
exactly contrary idea of her. 

Composition of the Ilcptameron ; — testimony of Brantome ; — com- 
parison btSween the Hcptamcron and Boccaccio’s Dtcameron and the 
Fropos et Jogeux devis of Bonaventure des P^riers. That the grols- 
ness of some of the stories in it merely proves the grossness of the 
manners and language of the time ; — but that Marguerite’s object was 
to combat this grossnesa ; — and that the protif of this is to be found in 
the Dialogues that separate the “ days,” — The historical allusions m the 
He2>tamcrony — ^that it is the book of a virtuous woman and even of a 
woman somewhat given to “ preaching” testimony of du Verdier in 
his Bihliothtque, vol. iv., edition of 1772. The study of the Poesies 
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were acquainted with Homer, Herodotus, ^schyius, 
Sophocles, Euripides, Aristophanes, Pindar, Demos' 
thenes, and the Alexandrians. How could a knowledge 
have been acquired of these writers since there was 
not a single professor of Greek at the University of 
Paris? In consequence, when the Humanists began to 
steep themselves in Grecian lore, they inaugurated a 
veritable revolution. The fact is too commonly over- 
looked when it is attempted, doubtless with a view to 
lessening our debt to the Eenaissance, to contest the 
originality of that movement. One of the reasons, 
probably, why the Eenaissance did not come to a head 
sooner, is that the study of Latin was insuflicient 
to provoke it. To accomplish this the dispersion was 
necessary of the Greek element throughout the Europe 
of the fifteenth century, as the consequence of the 

and the Letfres confirniB this interpretation ; — since Marguerite’s 
Foesies arc in general pious poetry ; — “ She was very fond of com- 
posing devout verses,” says Brantdine, “ for she was much inclined 
to godliness”; — and her Lettres, when they were not business 
letters or poetical letters, are mystic” letters. — Of Marguerite’s 
attitude towards Protestantism. — The incident of the Miroir d€ Vdme 
pccheresac , — The last years of Marguerite and her death. 

3. The WoiiKS. — Leef Manjuentes de la Marguerite des Primeascif^ 
1547 ; — U Heptameron de^ nouvelles de la Heine de Nava r re j first 
edition, 155^^, and second edition, 1559; — Lettrea do Marguerite 
d'Angouleync^ published by G<5iiin, Pans, 1841, for the Soriite de 
Ihistoirc de France ; — Dernierea po^aica de la Heine de Navarre, 
edited by Abel Lefranc, Paris, 1896. ' 

•The best edition of the Hepiamcron is that of Leroux de Lincy. 

111.— Frangois Rabelais [Chinon, 1483, or 90 or 96; t 1562 or 
63, Paris] . 

1. The Sources. — Niceron in his Homines illuatrcs, vol. xxxii. ; — 
Chaufepi^, in his Dictionnaire, article “Rabelais,” very exhaustive 
and very important ; — J. Ch. Bnmet : liccJierchea aur lea ediUona 
origi,mlc8 dc Bahelaia, Paris, 1884, and the new edition, greatly 
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taking of Constantinople by the Turks. And even if 
it be •impossible to say in what manner, or precisely 
in what connection, the influence made itself felt, its 
effects are not on this account less certain, but merely 
more hidden and far reaching. [Cf. Emile Egger, 
VHellMsme en France, Paris, 18G9 ; and Voigt, Fie 
Wiederhelebung des classichen AltertJiiirfis.] 

It is needful, too, to take into account the essential 
quality of the Italian genius. “ Does the human plant,” 
in Alfieri*s famous words, ‘‘grow more sturdily in 
Italy than elsewlien; ” The question is open to dis- 
cussion, and it might be found that there is much 
ingenuousness in the sort of admiring bewilderment our 
dilettanti experience or affect to experience in presence of 
a CfiBsar Borgia — who, perhaps, as the son of his father, 
was as much a Spaniard as an Italian. What, however, 

augmented, Paris, 1852; — A. Mayrargues: liahrlius, Paris, 18G8; 
— Eugene Noel: liahelaut ef son oeuvre, Paris, 1870; — Knule 
Gebhart : EaheJais ct la Renaissance, Paris, 1887, and second edition, 
Paris, 1893; — Jean Fleury: Rabelais, Paris, 1877; — Paul Stapfer: 
Rabelais, sa personne, son gdnie et son oeuvre, Paris, 1889; — Rene 
Millet: Rabelais, Paris, 1892, in the collection of Grands Ecrivains 
frcmqais ; — and finally the Notices or Notes in the editions of Le 
Duchat, le Motteux, Desocr, Burgaud des Marets, Molaiid, and 
Morty-Laveaux. 

2. The Legend of Rabelais. — How it was formed ; — the attacks of 
his contemporaries ; — Ron sard’s epitaph on Rabelais : 

^ A vine will grow up 

From the stomach and paunch ^ 

Of good Rabelais who was drinking 
Always, while he lived ; . . . 

— Rabelais’ quarrels with the monks; — with the Sorbonne; — with 
Calvin ; — ^the declarations in the Prologues ; — ^the general character of 
Rabelais’ work ; — and in this connection, that in spite of the tendency 
of the oritioe to make men resemble their works, — there was nothing 
either of the drunkard or the buffoon, nor even of the revolutionary 
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is undeniable is that Dante, Petrarch, and Boccaccio only 
deserved to be called the “ first of the modems because 
they were distinguished from their contemporaries by a 
characteristic sign, whose nature we shall attempt shortly 
to make clear. Still less can we disregard the conse- 
quences of the wars of Charles VIII., Louis XII., and 
Pran9ois I. The truth is that for us Frenchmen our 
first contact witli Italy was a sort of revelation. ‘‘Amid 
the feudal biii*l)arity of which the fifteenth century still 
bore the imprint, Italy — says Michelet — offered the 
spectacle of an ancient civilisation. It commanded the 
respect of foreigners by its long-standing authority in 
religion and the pomp of its opulence and arts.” It 
would be impossible to state the truth better or more ac- 
curately. The charm of the Italian climate and manners 
may be adduced as well. The Italy of the Renaissance, 


about Rabelais. — Gmgiicn^’s opuscule dealing with “ the authority 
of Rabelais in the present revolution” (1791); — and the notes in 
Esniongart and Johannoau’s edition, 

3. RabbliUs’ Work, 

A. The Sources of the Romance. — Its mythical or mythological 
ground- work [Of. P. Sobillot, irargantua dans Ics traditions popu~ 
laircs'] ; — and that it is doubtful whether Gargantua is a “ solar 
myth.” — Moreover it is not certain that he is a caricature of 
Fran 9 ois I. — The Gallic ground- work and the tradition of the Middle 
Ages. — The Gr8?co-Latin antiquity, and in this connection of Rabe- 
lais* erudition: (otius encyrlojurdiec profund issim am nhyssuyn. — The 
writers of the Renaissance ; — of some of Rabelais* borrowings : from 
Sir Thomas More [the Abbey of Thelema], — from Merlin Coccaie 
fthe sheep of DindenautJ, — from Pogge (the ring of Hans Carvel], — 
from Coelio Calcagnini [the allegory of Physics and Antiphysios, the 
Thawed Words], — from Cojlius Rhodiginus, etc., etc. — The historical 
allusions in Rabelais* romance; — and the satire of contemporary 
manners. — Imitation in a general way of the “ Iliad ” in the earlier, 
and of the “ Odyssey ” in the last books. [Cf. in Frederic Bernard's 
edition, Amsterdam, 1741, on amusing ** Parallel between Homer and 
Rabelais,” by Dufresny, the author of the Lett res Siamoiacs}. 
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invaded, devastated, and trampled under foot by the men 
from the North, whether Germans or Frenchmen, subtly 
mastered its rude conquerors as Greece had done before 
it. They conceived the idea of a different life, freer, 
more ornate, more “ human ” in a word, than that they 
had led for five or six centuries : an obscure sentiment 
of the power of beauty stole into the minds of even the 
^^men at arms’" or the lansquenets; almost unawares, 
the whole of Europe became Italianised ; and then it 
was at last that the spirit of the Eenaissance, recrossing 
the mountains with the armies of Charles Vlll., Louis 
XII., and Frangois “I., seemed to have destroyed in less 
than fifty years the little that remained of the traditions 
of the Middle Ages. 

In this respect the Renaissance is without question the 
work of the Italian genius. When two or more elements 

B. The signification of the Bomance \ — and it not bomg necessary 
that a romance should have a signification or a philosophy, — how is 
it that one is sought for in llabelais’ Romance ? —The Prologue to the 
first book ; — two verses of Theodore de Beze : 

Qui sic nugatur, tractantem ut seria vincat, 

Seria quum facict, die, rogo, quantus ent ; 

four verses of Victor Hugo ; 

Rabelais, whom none understood ; 

Rocks Adam to sleep, 

• And his vast ringing laugh 

Is one of the abysses of the mind ; * 

— and of the danger of seeing too much mystery and too much pro- 
fundity in Rabelais’ romance. 

Of Rabelais’ romance as a satire of manners ; — and in this connec- 
tion of the authenticity of the fifth book. — Necessity of fixing the 
dates : Pantagrueh first book, 1633 ; Gargantna, 1535 ; Fantagruel, 
second book, 1546 ; Pantagrnel, third book, 1552. — Satire of scholas- 
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are brought into contact, to bring about or to complete 
the mystery of their combination, it is not sufficient 
(this is taught us by science itself) that they should 
have elective affinities for one another, but the inter- 
vention is necessary of a new force from without. It 
was much in this way that the Italian genius con- 
summated the work of the Eenaissance ; it served as 
the spark. Moreover, if the Italian element were to be 
overlooked, not only would the true character of the 
Eenaissance movement be iiiisunderstood, but it would’ 
be difficult as well to explain the formation of classiciayn 
and the reasons of its long domination. 

The primary characteristic of this new spirit is the 
development of Individualism. To be “themselves’’ is 
now going to be the chief concern of men ; to be them- 
selves to the utmost possible extent ; and in consequence 

ticism, — of monks in general, — of the Romish Court — of kings and the 
great — of the magistracy and of justice. 

Of Rabelais' romance as the expression of the ideal of the Renais- 
sance : — Rabelais’ pedagogy ; — Pantagruelism ; — the philosophy of 
nature. 

Of Rabelais’ romance as a programme of reforms ; — and that in 
this respect with regard to a number of points it should not have 
been displeasing to Fraii9ois I. any more than to Henri II. — Circum- 
stances under which the third book was published. — Rabelais’ moral 
and political ideas ; — how far his book reflects the fact that he was a 
doctor and a physiologist ; — and that he had been a monk. 

Of some of tlie shortcomings of Rabelais’ romance. — His contempt 
for women, and that in this respect Rabelais is a thordhgh Gaul. — 
What Is meant when it is said that he did not possess the sentiment 
of beauty [Cf. Gebhart : liabelais et la Eenaissance '}. — He also lacked 
the sense of the tragic side of life. — That for all these reasons, the 
“ filth with which he strewed his writings,” as La Bruy^re said, does 
not mark any depth of intention. — Comparison in this connection of 
Pesniagruel with QuUvoer's Travels . — Of Rabelais’ obscurity ; and 
that where he is obscure it is perhaps a question whether he always 
understood lumself. 
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to be themselves “at all costs.” Whereas up till now, 
men Mi^ere humiliated, as they might be by a blemish 
or deformity, on discovering that they differed sensibly 
from others of their race or class, honcefortli, on the 
contrary, if they think they detect in themselves an 
original or distinctive quality they will regard it as 
something of which to be proud. Est sane caique 
natiiraliter, nt in vultu et in gestu sic in voce ct sennone 
quiddam suum ac propriiini, quod colere et castiqare 
quam mutare qiium facilius, tuni melius atqne felicius 
sit Such were already the terms in which Petrarch 
expressed himself, in a letter to Boccaccio ; and in fact 
men wdll make it a point of honour for the future to 
develop in themselves this quiddam suum ac proprium^ 
that is, to differ from other men with a view to sur- 
passing them. Nothing could be in closer conformity 

C. The literary value of (he Bomance, — Luxuriance, richiiesH, and 
complexity of Rabelais’ imagination ; — and that posBessing in the 
highest degree the gift of seeing, that of depicting, and that of narra- 
tion, — he even had the gift of inventing veritable myths. — Allegory, 
Myth, and Symbol.— Rabelais’ humour. —The gift of iirovoking 
laughter. — Rabelais' style, and that two periods should be distin- 
guished in his style ; -of which the first is the better. — Of some 
artifices of Rabelais. — The gift of verbal invention ; —how Rabelais 
let himself be carried away by it; — and while abandoning himself to 
it, rises at times to lyricism. — That Rabelais does not seem to have 
fomided a school, and why not ? 

4. The real Rabelais. — That far from having been in any way the 
buffoon or the revolutionary of legend, Rabelais was the shrewdest 
and most prudent of men. — ^His relations with the du Bollays, thtf 
cardinal of ChAtillon, Franc^ois 1., and Henri II. ; — his squabbles with 
Cahdn and with Etienne Dolet [Cf. Richard Copley Christie : Etienne 
Doletf le fnartyr de la Benaismnee, trans. Stryienski, Pans, 1886] ; — 
which nearly got him mto trouble, — Rabelais and the Romish C’/Ourt. 
— His appointment as cure of Meudon, in 1550. —Personal interven- 
tion of Henri II. in the publication of the fourth book, in 1552. — A 
passage in Theodore do B5ze : Fantagruet cam libro ttuo quern fecit 

5 
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with the spirit of antiquity, or more opposed, it may 
be, to that of the Middle Ages. Not only will men be 
desirous to “ surpass ” their fellows, but what is more, 
they will wish them to admit their inferiority. It is this 
sentiment that Dante somewhere describes as lo grand 
disio d’ecccllenza, the keen desire to excel, and Boccaccio 
as the ambition to outlive oneself : perpetuand/i nominis 
desiderium. A mere “latent” superiority, as it were, 
will not be sufficient ; a superiority deriving its prin- 
cipal satisfaction from a proud but undemonstrative 
self-consciousness. The superiority will have to be 
publicly acknowledged, proclaimed and recompensed ; 
and this will be the case, as we now know, not 
metaphorically but in fact. In this way the poet, the 
writer, and the artist find themselves condemned to an 
inevitable, continuous, and violent struggle for glory. In 


imprimere per favorem cardinalium. . . . — He resigns his position 
as cure of Mendon in 1552, — His death in Paris in 1553. 

5. The Works. — Neglecting some Abnnvacha and two or three 
brochures, the Works of Babelais are confined to his romance, of 
which it is sufficient to indicate the principal editions, which are : 

(Origmal editions) the editions of 1633, 153.5, 1542, 1546, 1548, 1552, 
1562 and 1564 ; and 

(The complete works) the Elzevir edition, 1663; — le Duchat’s 
edition, Amsterdam, 1711, H. Desbordes; — Ic Duchat and le 
Motteux’ edition, Amsterdam, 1741 ; J. F, Bernard ; — D. L. (de 
TAulnaye’s) edition, Paris, 1820, Desoer; — and the more recent 
editions of Rathery, Paris, 1857. F. Didot ; — Jannet, Paris, 1874, 
Picard ; — and Marty-Laveaux, Paris, 1868-1881, LcmerK. 

IV.— The Amadis. 

It is imponsible to make no allusion to a book of the author of 
which its contemporaries said “that he was the gentleman of his 
time who had the greatest reputation for speaking French well and 
as an orator ” [La Croix du Maine, in his BibliotMquej article Nicolas 
DB Hebbbray, Sibur des Esbabs] ; — and of the book itself “ that there 
could be gathered in it all the beautiful flowers of our language [£t^ 
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every manner and by every expedient they are going to 
apply themselves to surpass their fellows, and by every 
expedient and in every manner they will endeavour to 
throw discredit upon those who rival them in popularity. 
[Cf. J, Burckhardt, La Civilisation de la Renaissance en 
Ttalie.] 

Who has not heard of the famous quarrels of the 
Italian humanists, of their overQowing vanity, of the 
insults they bandied, and whose coarseness is generally 
equalled only by the insignificance of the matters at 
issue? Vadius and Trissotin will be “gentlemen” in 
comparison with - Philelphus and Poggius. This is a 
natural consequence of the development of individualism. 
There will be other and pleasanter consequences, fore- 
most among which it is proper to point out forthwith 
the revival or the birth of criticism. Who is it has 

Pasquier, in his Recherchca ch la Frcwce]. See too on the subject of 
Aniadia de Gaule: La None, in his Dtsconrs pohtiques et nnhtaircs. 

The Sieur des Essars only tranidated the first eight books of the 
Amadia^ which appeared from 1540 to 1548; — and the best edition of 
which is that issued by Christophe Plantin, Amsterdam, 1561. 

V.—The Lyons School. 

1. Thb Sources. — La Croix du Maine, Bibliotheque fmnmise^ 
articles Louise Labe, Maurice Sceve, Pernbtte du Guillet; — 
Goujet : Bihliothdque fran^^aiae, vol, xi. and vol. xii. ; — Niceroii : 
Hommes illustresj vol. xxiii, ; — Paradin: Memoires de Vhutoirc de 
Lyon \ — Edouard Bourciez : Les inocui's et la societc pohe d la cour 
d*Henri JJ.,^’aris, 1886 ; — Charles Boy : liecliervhea aur la vie et les 
ceuvres de Louise Lahd, and vol. ii. of the CEuvres dc Louise Labt\* 
Paris, 1887. 

2. The Poets. — A passage of Michelet on the subject of the tem- 
perament of the inhabitants of the Lyons district [Htat. de France^ 
vol. ii. Cf. E. Mont^gut : En Bourhonnojis et en Forez ^. — Italian 
enfigrants in Lyons; — the great Printers; — a town of passage. 
Maurice So^ve and his sisters or cousins, Claudino and Bybille ; 
Pemette du Guillet ; — and Liouise Labe. — Testimony of Billion and 
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said, what moralist or what preacher, La Bruydre or 
Bourdaloue, that at the starting-point of all large for- 
tunes there are commonly found “ things that cause a 
shudder”? This is precisely the case with criticism; 
for it would be vain for us to attempt to hide that at 
first it was merely a form of literary envy ! In the 
meantime, however, and thanks to this very rivalry, 
men’s characters Ijegin to show themselves, even in 
France, in their works. 

Here we touch on the reason that has caused some his- 
torians of literature to hesitate as to the place that ought 
to be assigned to Villon, for example, or to Commynes. 
Are they the end or the beginning of something, the last 
of our media3val or the first of our modern writers? 
What, at any rate, is certain is that they are already 
somebody. Still more must this be admitted of Master 

of Pasquier : “ Continnmg our story, and beginning with the town of 
Lyons . . . it n not or urns that it is proud of having produced . . . 
the remarkable Marguerite du Hourg . . . and two very virtuous 
sisters, called Claudine and Jane Sceve . . . and Claude l*orronne 
. . . and Jeanne Gaillarde . , . and Poraettc du Quillet ” [Lc Fort 
Incjc])U(f liable de Vhonnear feminin, Paris, 1555, Tan d’Allyer. Cf, 
Pasquier, Reelierchca eJe la France, bk. vii.]. — The Belie of Maurice 
Sceve, 1544; and the Bimes of Pernette du Quillet, 1552. — The Works 
of Louise Lab^, 1555. 

Characteristics common to these works ; — [Cf. Belie, decaatich 331, 
416, 418, 274, 168, 169 and 273 ; and Louise Labe : (Euvres, elegy i. 
and sonnets 8, 9, 14 and 24.] — The learned allusions and the inten- 
tional obscurity; — and in this connection of the symbelism of the 
Lyons school ; — intensity of feeling ; — the conception of love as some- 
thing painful and tragic. — Mysticism and sensuality, — Growing Italian 
induence ; — new concern for form ; — new conception of poetry. 

Of the connection between the Lyons school and the Pleiad; — Tes- 
timony of Eatienne Pasquier : “ The first, he says, to innovate was 
Maurice Sceve of Lyons”; and of du Bellay [U Olive, sonnet 69]. 
— They applaud him for 

having wandered 
Far from the path traced by ignorance, 
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Clement Marot, of whose poetry it may be said with 
truth "that it is full of himself and of himself alone; 
indeed the title of his first work, V Adolescence CUmentine, 
makes this clear enough to us. In this volume he tells 
his own story ; he lays himself bare ; he exhibits himself 
to our curiosity. Similarly, in the Hcjdaviewn , — than 
which, by the way, it would be hard to find less enter- 
taining reading, — it is her own personal experience of 
life and men, it is even occasionally her own adventures, 
that Marguerite puts into her anecdotes. Need I men- 
tion here the name of Etienne Uolet, who has sometimes 
been called “ the "martyr of the Renaissance,’' though in 
truth he was only the victim of the overbearing violence 
of his character and of the excessive development of his 
personality? It would be easy to join a dozen other 
names to those given. And it is because it was the first 

— and also for having broken with court, circumstantial and occa- 
sional poetry. — It is in imitation of Sc^ve that the Pleiad will com- 
pose its Erreurn Amoureuses, its*0?iyc, its Sonnets a Cassanilre^ its 
Amours de Fnmcine, — Maurice Sceve and Pontus de Tyard. — Per- 
sonal relations of Louise Labti with Pontus and with Olivier dc Magny. 
— Comment on saying of Cicero: Nihd esf siitiuJ et inventinn et jjer- 
fectum, 

8. The Works. — The works of Maurice Sceve are composed, omit- 
ting sundry short works, of Delict objet de plus haute vcrtii^ Lyons, 
1544; — and of the Microcosme^ ^ descriptive poem in three songs, 
Lyons, 1660. 

The W'orks of Louise Labe include: — (1) a prose dialogue, le D^baf 
de Folie emj' Amour ; — (2) three Elegies; — and (8) twenty-four Son- 
nets, one of which is in Italian. They appeared for the first time ift 
1555. 

There are Italian verses too in the Ftjmes de Pernetie du. Quillet, 

Sc^^e’s DHie and Pernette du Quillet's Rymes, which had become 
extremely rare, have been reprinted at Lyons by Scheuring, 1862 and 
1864. 

The last edition of the works of Louise Labe is M. Charles Boy's, 
Paris, 1887, A. Lemerre. 
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time that the writer appeared distinctly in his work that 
there has been talk, and that it is still the custom 
to talk emphatically of the richness, abundance, and 
originality of the French literature of the time of the 
Renaissance. The fact is, however, that it is somewhat 
poor in works, yet poorer in ideas, and not less poor in 
men ; and for very many j’-ears its chief originality will 
consist in the freedom, quite novel at the period, with 
which each writer will show himself as he is. 

It is true that owing to the exercise of this very free- 
dom, to this basis of individualism, another idea takes 
shape, which may be termed the central idea of the 
Renaissance, an idea of which foreigners themselves 
admit that Francois Rabelais was the living incarnation ; 
we allude to the idea of the goodness or of the divinity of 
Nature, Its connection with the preceding idea is easily 

Second Period 

The Teachings of Antiquity 

1650-1585 

I. The Eenaissa-ncr of Poetry 
I.— The Formation of the Pleiad, 

1. The Sources. — Claude Binet: La Vie tie Pierre Bonnard , — 
Eatienne Pasquier; Beclierchen de la France^ book vii, — Bayle, in his 
Dictionnaire, articles Daurat and Bonsabd. — M oreri : Bictionnwire^ 
edition of 1750, article Dorat, — Goujet: Bihhothtque franqaiaey vols, 
xii, and xiii. ; and Histoire du College de France^ vol? i. — Sainte- 
Beuve: Tableau de la poeste francaise au XVP aiecley 1828; and 
Joachim du Bellayy in the Novveaux Lund is y voL xiii. — ^A. Jeandel, 
Pontua de Tyardy Paris, 1860. — Pldtz, Joaelnm du Bellay et son rdle 
dam la reforme de Bonaardy Berlin, 1874. — Marty-Laveaui : his 
Notices in the collection of the FUiade francaise y Paris, 1867-1896- 

2, The Poetic System of the Pleiad, — The first meeting of 
Bonsard and du Bellay; — Lazare de Haifa house; — the college of 
Coqueret. — Formation of the Pleiad. — Origin of the name ; the astro- 
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seen. We can only develop in ourselves what nature has 
put in us, and nature had its reasons for what it put in 
us. The consequence is that in reality wc are following 
nature when w^e develop our originality, just as inversely, 
or reciprocally, to obey nature is to assure the develop- 
ment of our personality ; and such is precisely the 

philosophy ” of KaheHaiR' roinanro, or, if one decline 
to allow that his vast, uproarious laugh cov(a*s so inucli 
depth and mystery, such is at least the signification of 
his Pantagrueh He preaches the easy morality of the 
Abbey of Thelema, and in his rule of conduct there 
is but this clause : Do ichat you wilL'' How^over, on 
examination, this morality is found to go further than 
w’ould be thought at first ; it has a wider hearing if it 
])C not of greater depth ; and at bottom the rule of the 
Thelemites is seen to be the contradiction, or even the 

noinical Heiad ; the mythological Pleiad ; the Alexandrian Pleiad ; 
the French I’leiad ; — and to keep in view that in French as in 
Greek a “Pleiad*’ must contain* more than six and less than eight 
names. — liomanticism generally in error as to the objects and work 
of the Pleiad. — Publication of tho Drfrnsr ct JUuntraiwu dr ht hnif/uc 
franca ine, 1550. 

A tew words on tlie Arts Poeitques of I'ierre Fabri, 1521 ; [LMr/ dr 
Pleine liJietoriquc'] of (Jracien du Pout, 15;J9 ; and of Thomas Hibikt, 
1548. — That to understand the De/ensr it must be connected with the 
intention of reacting against the school of Marot ; — and that it is 
then seen that what its authors desired was : (1) The Itenrioal of the 
subjects of insqnrat'ion ; — ^the fact being that for two hundred years, 
and even \fith Marot, poetry had been merely “ rhnned chronicle ” ; 
— while what was now to be undertaken was to sing the past, natui^, 
fame, and love. — But to succeed m this, it was above all necessary to 
get rid of the restrictions imposed upon the liberty of the poet by tlie 
tyronny of fixed literary forms; and therefore : — (2) the Renewal of 
literary forms ; — which will be those of antiquity : epic poem, ode, 
satire, comedy, tragedy, etc. — ^The sonnet, however, is spared in 
honour of Petrarch. — ^And finally to make these forms the vehicle 
of matter worthy of their beauty, "it is needful : (3) To Reform the 
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negation of all that manners, the school, and the Church 
had then been teaching for over a thousand years. * 

We have proof of this in Rabelais* commentary on or 
rather justification of his Laissez fairer in which he sets 
forth that free men, of good birth, well educated, keep- 
ing honourable company, har^e hy nature an instmet and 
incentire which always inclines thcni to r>irtuous deedSy 
and restrains them from vice." This amounts to saying 
that Nature itself inculcates virtue, and it is in this 
connection that Tantagruel may rightly l)e called “ the 
Bible ** of the Renaissance. It is saturated with Natu- 
ralism, for throughout it gives expression to the con- 
viction th«at all the ills of humanity solely result from 
not following nature closely enough and faithfully 
enough. But we need only recall the meiuorablc 
allegory of Physics and Antiphysios. ^‘Physics, that 

Language : — by making a work of art of it. — Linguistic theories of 
the Defense. — How widely they differ from those of the “ Greekifier^ ” 
and “Latinisers” at whom Rabelais scoffed in Pantagruel. — Insig- 
nificance of the metrical mnovations of the Pleiad. — The innovations 
in rhythm will be the personal work of the genius of Ronsard. 

Stir aroused by the Defense et JUusi ration ; — Rejoinder of Quintil 
Iloratian. — Hostility of Mellin de Saint- Gelais. — Counter-rejoinder of 
du Bellay: — Publication of the Olive and of the Odes, 1*050; — The 
protectors of Ronsard and du Bellay : — Triumph of the Pleiad. — It is 
backed by the HeUenists, the poets and by the king, when ('iiarles IX. 
mounts the throne. — It had already had the support of Mary Stuart 
and of Catherine of Medicis. 

8. The Wobks . — La Defense et Ilhistration de la Ld^gue fran- 
; — Du Bellay, le Poete Courtiaan ; — Pontus de Tyard, Solitaire 
premiety Solitaire second ] — Ronsard, Ahreg^ de VArt poitiqucy 
dedicated to M. A. d’Elb^ne, 1565 ; — Preface de la Franciade, 1572. 

II.— Joachim du Bellay [Lire, 1625; | 1560, Paris]. 

1. — The Soubces. — Marty-Laveaux, CEuvres do du Bellwyy in 
the collection of the PUiade franqaise ; — Stonte-Beuve, loc, cit ; — 
J. H. de Heredia and F. Bruneti^re: Speeches pronounced at the 
inauguration of the statue ol J. du Bellay at AnoeniB, 1894, 
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is Nature, will bear as her first issue Beauty and 
Harmony. . . . Antiphysics, who is ever opposed to 
Nature, was straightway envious of this so brave and 
honourable child-birth, and contrariwise bore Amodunt 
and Discordance, . . . And afterwards she will bear the 
Matagots, Cagots, and Papelards . . . and other un- 
couth and misshapen monsters in despite of Nature. ’’ 
[PantagrueU book iii., ch. d‘2.] Tn fact it is in the 
name of Physics that Babel ais attacks what still subsists 
of the institutions of the Middle Ages. It is in the name 
of Ph 3 "sics that he draws up the sclieme for the encyclo- 
pedic education of his Gargantua. It is in the name of 
Physics that he demands the reform or suppression of 
wliatever interferes with the liberty of his development. 
He does not state his aims exj)rcssly, since he is not the 
})rophet or the apostle he has been represented to be, any 

2. The Poet. — A younger son of a great family in the sixteenth 
century. — Tlic youth of du Bellay; — his severe illness and his 
studies ; — his friendship with Ronsard. — He enters the service of his 
reHtive the Cardinal. — His stay at Rome. — Liaison with Fanstine ’’ ; 
— Vexations and disgust, — Return to France. — Publication of his 
Eegretii , — He falls out with the Cardinal. 

The first verses of du Rellay ; — UOlii^e and the JRccuvd a Mmc 
Marguerite; — and that du Rellay in these works, m spite of the very 
beautiful verses they contain, falls far short of his earliest ambitions. 
— He i)erceives this himself ; and this is perhaps the origin of his 
melancholy. “^His piece against the Petrarchists. — The very vexations 
of his existence wdth Cardinal du Bellay supply him with the subject 
matter of Ifls masterpiece, — OrigmaJity of his liegreU, — The Anii- 
quiiis de Home and the poetry of ruins. 

That du Bellay was the creator in France of “ introspective poetry 
and of the satire; — Comparison betw’een liis elegies and jihosc of 
Marot. — He possesses grace, delicacy, and melancholy. — Also light 
irony, — ^Why it is that the ardour which marks liis Latin poetry does 
not appear in his French verses fCf. E. Faquet, XVr Sviivle^ . 

8. The Wokks. — T he Works of J. du Bellay are composed of : — 

1. A Golleotion of amorous sonnets, V Olive ^ followed in the first 
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more than he is a huffoon or a drunken Silenus, and since 
in reality he has only one trait in common with his 
Panurge, which is that he has a natural dread of 
blows ! But he does better than express himself clearly 
when he insinuates his views with an air, as it were, of 
their not being in his thoughts, when he urges them 
with involuntary ardour and almost unconscious enthu- 
siasm rather than in a systematic spirit. Nothing in 
nature is repugnant to him ; he loves all its manifesta- 
tions, not excepting the grossest and the most humili- 
ating, which seem merely to awaken in him the idea 
of their cause. Are they not what they ought to be? 
and can we do better than conform ourselves to them? 
7,>iv ofioXoyovfitrutg rti ^u(T£(, the Stoics used to say in a 
formula that summed up the loftiest teaching of Pagan 
wisdom. Rabelais repeats it after them ; he repeats it 

edition by the liecunl d Mine Marguerite \ — (2) of another collection 
of sonnets, lea Begreis ; — (8) of a third collection, les AntiquMs de 
Borne, together with les Jeux Bmtiques ; and finally (4) of a trans- 
lation in verse of books iv. and vi. of the ,®neid. 

The princii)al old editions are those of Paris, 10(51, Langelier; — 
Paris, 1569, Frederic Morel; — and Rouen, 1597, F. Maillard. The 
best edition is that already cited of M. Marty-Laveaux, in the 
Fleiadt franrahe, 1866-1867, A. Lemerre. 

III. — Pierre de Ronsard [La Pois8onni6re, 1524; f 1585, Paris], 

1, The Boubces. — T o the works already cited should be added : — 
Gandar, Bonnard imitate ur d'Homere et de Ptnd-a/t'e, Metz, 1854; 
A. de Rochambeau, La Famille de Bonsard, Parirff 1869; — G. 
Chalandon, Basai aur Bonaard, Paris, 1875; — E. Faquet, XVI* 
Si^cle, Paris, 1894 ; — Mellerio, Lexiqne de la langue de Bonaard, 
Paris, 1895 ; — and Pieri, FHrarque et Bonaard, Marseilles, 1895. 

2. The Poet. 

A. Lea Amours , — Of the sincerity of Ronsard’s love poems ; — and 
in this connection of the amorous poetry of the sixteenth century. — 
It partakes rather of the artificial chara.cter of the “ courteous poetry 
of our old literature than of the passionate character of modem 
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after the Italians; and by this T do not wish to say 
that he himself learnt it either from the Italians or the 
Stoics. I might make the assertion, since the alle- 
gory of Physics and Antiphysics is not his own, while 
assuredly he was as well acquainted witli the ancients 
as anybody of his time. What seems to me, however, 
much more significant is that, in respect to this adoration 
of the energies of nature, he is merely the inspired in- 
terpreter of the current ideas of his time ; and on this 
account his Pantagruel really possesses a significance, that 
may be called, that must indeed be called “European.” 
In a world that is'Etill Christian, Pagan culture has made 
of him, as of the Italians of the Eenaissanci', a pure 
Pagan ; and while others before him i.>r among his con- 
temporaries have been this, none has beem it m a larger 
sense, with more verve, — and even with more lyricism. 

lyric poetry. — Still, while this remark is just when applied to the 
Sonnets a Cassandre^ it is already less so applied to the Sonnets <i 
Marie ; — and Marie seems really ’to have existed.— The language of 
Eonsard’s sonnets; and that it constitutes, perhaps, their })nncipal 
merit. — The merit is all the greater seeing that llonsard often gives 
expression to very subtle sentiments in his sonnets. — Another quality 
of his sonnets is that they leave the impression of being the outcome 
of a smgle effort. — We know, however, that Eona.ird corrected and 
rewrote them to a prodigious extent. — Were the corrections always 
happy ? — However this may be, none of his lines leave the impression 
that they were “patched.” [Cf. Sonnets 1, 20, 4(5, 62, 66, 94, 114, 
188, 206 of the edition of 1584] ; — Voluptuousness in Eonsard’s 
Sonnets ; — ffow its ardour is always tempered by melancholy ; — and 
in this comiection of Eonsard's Paganism and Epicureanism. * 

B. The OdeSf ike Hymns and the Poems, — That it was Eonsard’s 
Odei and Hymns that established his reputation during his lifetime. — 
Were his contemporarios mistaken in their admiration of them? — 
And what did they admire in them? — (1) Their diversity of note : — 
if some of them are "Pindaric,” others are “Horatian; some of 
them ore " Bacchic," some of them " heroic,” some of them " Gallic ” 
And some of them " eligiac.” — They also rightly admired in them : 
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But there is more of note in this famous romance. 
For instance, beneath the humanist and the scholar there 
is little difficulty in detecting the Gaul, a Gaul by race 
and temperament, the continuator or the heir of Villon, of 
the Iio77ian de la Rose, of the authors of our old Fabliaux. 
There is no example of an author breaking singly and 
at one stroke with a tradition several centuries old ! 
And there is something of the monk, or more precisely of 
the friar, in the indelicacy of Rabelais’ jesting, in the 
grossness of his language, in the license of his manners. 
It may be, too, that there is something of the doctor 
about him. Still, however diverse are the traits that give 
him so complex a character — and this very complexity is 
signally expressive of the conliision of ideas of the period 
— there is one of tliese traits, the one precisely we are 
trying to make clear, that stands out from, summarises 


(2) The vai'icty of rhythm; — and, in thia connection, of Ronsard as 
an inventor of rhythms ; — he created almost all those which our 
poets have used since, and he created some that are still unutilised. — 

(3) The flow of inHjyiraiion ; comparison of the Ode nii chancvJier de 
VHoj^ital with the Mages of Victor Hugo;— how a descriptive or 
“objective” element introduces itself; — and causes their lyricism to 
evolve imperceptibly towards the epopee. 

The epical inspiration of Ronsard’s Hymns ; — and that by dint of 
living in the company of the ancients he himself became one of them ; 
— [Cf. Calays at Zetiics or Castor et Pollux] He is as much at 
home in mythology as if it were his natural element ; — and it lends 
him the power of creating myths in his turn ; — [Cf. the Hytune de 
VOr or the Ilymne de VEquite des vicnx Gaulois \\ — But in these 
productions the purity of his outline is not always on a level with the 
vigour of his colouring. — Growing importance of description in the 
Hymns ; — and of rhetoric ; — [Cf. the Hymne de la Mort or the Temple 
de Messeigneurs le Conn^iable et des Chafillonsi , — From the epic 
form the poet evolves towai-ds oratorical prose. 

He does not quite reach this point in the Poems ; — ^the reason being 
that he has first to traverse a period of alexandrinism, — [Cf. la 
Foumii, VAloueite, le Houx, le Frelon, la GrenouiUe'] , — Definition 
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and dominates all the others, Eabelais was the first, 
perhaps the greatest, and also the most sincere of those 
of his race who believed in the goodness of Nature ; who 
held that the great enemy of man went by the names 
of usage, custom, rule, authority and restraint ; that in 
consequence this was the enemy who ought to be attacked 
by every method, by raillery, violence and insult ; and 
finally that the supreme achievement of education was 
the liberation of the instincts. 

But while he was making in tliis way open and cynical 
profession of his religion of nature, another sentiment, 
which he lacked,. had sprung up and was m course of 
development in some of his contemporaries : this sen- 
timent was that Sentiment of Art^ in which, as we have 
seen, the Middle Ages were so grievously deficient and 
whose reappearance in the world is so characteristic of 


of alexandrinisiu ; — its three characteriBiic traits: — (1) Inchffcrcucv 
to the subject matter, yiliGucc results: — (2) The y ref c rente given to 
]}etty subjects ; whence results in turn : — (8) A disjjrojtortum between 
the development and the interest and between the words and the 
matter* — One cannot help noting these characteristics in Bonsard’s 
Focmes* — In consequence they would rightly be the most forgotten 
portion of his work, if they did not contain information of value for 
the story of his life ; — [Of. the Elegy 

Since God has not fitted mo to bear arms] ; 

and for the literary history of his time Cf. Le I'^oyagc d'Areneil or 
hes lies Fortunees^ ; — and finally if he had not written the Franciadv* 
C, His otker Worlcs* — That it is not to be concluded that the 
Franciade is contemptible. — But Ronsard's heart was not m his work 
in this case. — Of the conditions of the epopee ; — and that the subject 
of the Franciadc realised none of them. — But the prose writer and 
the orator develop in Ronsard in proportion as his poetical inspiration 
declines; — [Cf. the Discours des Miseres Je cc temps] ; — and in this 
connection of Ronsard’s Catholicism ; — and of the relationship between 
the lyric form and the oratorical form. — Of Ronsard’s Discoura as 
evidence of this relationship. — The patriotic inspiration of the Dis- 
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the spirit of the Benaissance. Who is Tuiacquaintod 
with the expression given to it by Baphael in a cele- 
brated letter to Baldassare Castiglione : Essendo ca/re&tia 
di belle donne, io mi servo di certa idea che mi vieni nella 
menie ? I am reminded too of a sentence of Cicero : 
Ni/i/l in simjpUci gcnere ex omni parte per/ectum natura 
expolii'it. The meaning of both writers is that our 
imagination never finds entire satisfaction in nature; 
that nothing natural, in any form, comes up to the idea 
we conceive of its perfection; and that thus we are 
always able to add to it a something that is our own. 

It is this doctrine, which inspired the great works of 
antiquity, that was spread abroad by the Italians of 
the Eenajssance after they had elaborated it by thought- 
ful study ot their models, and had endeavoured to realise 
it in their turn ; and, as might be proved, it has modified 

rours . — It was Ronsard’s Dmcours that endowed our literature with 
the satire, though du JielLiy may have had an inkling of this form of 
composition. — Ronsard’s last love affair and the fSonnctu pour Helene. 

3. The Works. — A s we have enumerated Ronsard’s principal 
works, it will suffice here to indicate tlie prmcipal editions of them, 
which are : 

G. Buon’s edition, Paris, 4 vols. in 16mo, 1560 ; — the edition of 1567, 
Paris, 5 vols. in 8vo ; — the edition of 1584, 1 vol. in folio, the last re- 
vised and corrected by Ronsard ; — the edition of 1623, 2 vols. in folio ; 

And among the modern editions : — Blanchemam’s edition 8 vols. in 
18mo, Paris, 1857-1867, Frank ; — and Marty-Laveaux’ edition, 5 vols. 
in 8vo, in the collection of the I'lciacle fra?i^ais(\ 

, TV.—Jeau-AntOine de Baif [Venice, 1532 ; t 1589, Paris]. 

1. The Sources.— Cf. above and add Marty-Laveaux’ Police \ — 
and V Academic des derniera Valois^ by Ed. Fremy, Paris, B.d. 

2, The Man and the Poet.— I t being useless to study the poets of the 
Pleiad one after the other, for what reasons Baif is given the preference 
over Jodelle or Remy Belleau. — ^Ronsard’s caricature. — A natural 
son; — his youth and education; — ^mediocrity of his work, — That 
where he is at his best, in his Raviaaeinent d' Europe or his Hymne 
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not merely the conception of art and literature, but 
the cenoeption of life itself. “The language of the 
Italians of the Eenaissance, — it has been possible to 
say with truth, — their ideal of society, their moral 
ideal, their entire being is conditioned and determined 
by the ideal they formed of art/' [John Addington 
Synionds, Eenaissance in Italy ; the Fine Arts, cli. i.] 
In other words, the Eenaissance, having rediscovered 
nature and freed the individual, perceived that it was 
impossible to trust the development of either entirely 
to chance, and it subordinated the imitation of nature 
and the development of the individual to the realisation 
of beauty. 

The first of our French writers to experience, a little 
confusedly but profoundly, this new sentiment was a 
poet of Lyons, Maurice Sceve, in his Delie, objet de plies 

a VSnus, Baif holds the some position with respect to Ronsard as 
do Primatice or Rosso to their masters. — Extensiveness of his w'ork ; 

— and that it is eminently representative of the artificial bide of the 
Pleiad movement. — His orthographical reforms; — his metrical inno- 
vations ; — his attempts to combine music and poetry ; — his Academy. 

8. The Works. — B alf's works are composed of : — (1) nine books of 
Amours, consisting of the Amours de Franctne, in four books ; the 
Amours de Miline, in two books ; Amours diverscs, m three books ; — 

(2) his Metiorea ; — (3) nine books of Poems on all sorts of subjects ; — 

(4) nineteen Eclogues, which are more or less translations or imita- 
tions of those of Theocritus and Virgil ; — (5) five books of Passe- 
— (6) and four books of Mimes, which are the most wearisome collec- 
tion of all s^s of trivialities and moralities. 

The best and only modern edition is that of Marty- Laveaux. • 

II. Scholars and Translators 

V. — Henri Estieune [Paris, 1528; 1 1598, Lyons]. 

1. The Sources. — N iceron, in his Hoinmes illustres, vol. xxxvi.; — 

A. Renouard, Afmales de VImprimerte des Estienne, Paris, 1843 ; — 
Ii4on Feug^re, Ca/raettres et portraits du XVP siecle, 1859; and a 
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haute vertu, a symbolical poem, imitated from Petrarch, 
the obscure night of which, if the expression njay be 
ventured on, glitters with rare beauties. It is, how- 
ever, the poets of the Pleiad, Pontus de Tyard, Joachim 
du Bellay, Eonsard and Balf, that really perceived its 
force and revealed it to us ; and herein lies the essence 
of the revolution they effected in our language, litera- 
ture, and poetry. Their aim was to produce “ works of 
art,” and this ambition, which with them dominates 
every other, accounts for and explains their subsidiary 
efforts. 

It was not, for instance, as grammarians, or, as we 
should say at the present day, as philologists, but as 
artists that they endeavoured to reform or to transform 
the language, with a view to rendering it capable of con- 
veying their “ sublime and impassioned conceptions,” to 


new edition, Paris, 1875 ; — Sayous, Lcs Ecrivaim frcmcaia de la 
Bcformatiov^ 2nd ed., Pans, 1881, 

2. The Publisher, Phihilogist, and Writer. — The Estienne 
family [Cf, Prosper Marchand, JJictionnaire kistorique']. — A scholar’s 
education. — Henri’s first publication : Anacreonth Teij odee^ grace 
et latine. 1554. — Is the translation by Henri Estienne or by Dorat? — 
What is certain is the influence exerted on the Pleiad by this tiny 
volume. — Evidence drawn from the works of Eonsard and Eeniy 
itclleau. — Of some other Greek writers 2 >ubhshed for the first time 
by Henri Estienne ; — tJiat they are all of the second or third rank ; — 
and that he translated them all into Latin. — Of Estienne’s predilection 
for Analecta [Cf. the Adages of Erasmus] . — The first Ijatin trans- 
lation of the Anfliologze grecque and the first Concione8%1510 ; — The 
j^hesaurm Grceccc Lingua^ 1572-1673. 

Estienne’s three chief treatises ; — La conformitv du Langage 
fra/ngai8 avec le grec^ 1565 ; Deux duilogues du Lwngage fremgats 
italianise, 1578; La Precellence du Langage frangaia^ 1579; — and 
their comiection with each other. — Kesistanco to Italian influences. — 
Of Henri Estienne's views upon the relations between French and 
Greek [Cf. J, de Maistre, Soirees de Saint-PHerehourg^ 2nd Conversa* 
tk)n; aoid Egger, L'hellenienie en France^ lessons 10 and 11.] --f 
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use the expression of one of them, and above all in order 
to bring to light its more hidden and previously uiiper- 
ceived beauties. For words are something more than the 
signs of ideas, and a language is not merely an algebra 
or an organism : it is also a work of art. There are poor 
languages and rich ; rugged languages and liarmoiiious ; 
languages that are obscure and others that are clear. 
Similarly, the reason they condemned the old literary 
forms — the ballad, the rondeau, the virelai, the chant 
royal, and “other like trivialities” — was that they 
seemed to them somewhat forced, jejune and anti- 
quated; and it was" then that Eonsard, guided m his 
effort by the very genius of rhythm, himself invented so 
many varieties, that some are found in his work that 
have not been turned to account down to the present 
day. And lastly, what they attempted to appropriate 

Henri Estienne’s etymologies,— His frequent digressions and how 
almost all of them are prompted by his hatred of Italianism ; — b\ 
his Protestantism and by his hatred of the Valois.— The result is 
that his love for his native language is all the more passionate.— 
Why it is that if the importance of his Prccellence only lay m its 
title it would still be considerable. 

Is Henri Estienne a “writer’" ? — and that at any rate neither tlie 
verve of Rabelais nor the artistic preoccupations of Konsard are to be 
found in his works. — Is he the author of the Quart Uvre de Pantagrucl, 
1664?— His Apologt4i pour Hcrodotc^ 1566. — In what respect the 
book belies its title and is at bottom only a Protestant pamphlet ; — 
Henri Estienne and Rabelais on the subject of “ ecclesiastics.” 
Comparison Between the Apnlogie pour Hcrodote and the Quatnvme 
livre de Pantagrud. — Whether some few “ tales ” agreeably told justify* 
Henri Estienne being ranked much above Bandello, as has been 
done. — That it is diflScuIt too, to detect in the Apologia a foretaste oi 
the Promncialca [Cf. Sacy, VariHca htt€raiir8].—lH the Dimmm 
nierveilleux des d^portementa de Catherine de Mediae, 1676, by Henri 
Estienne ?— His last years and his death in the Lyons hospital. 

8. The Works.— The list both of the “ editions ” and of the works 
properly so called of Henri Estieime will be found in Renouard’s 

6 
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from antiquity was not its ‘‘science’* or its “philosophy,” 
but its “ art ” : and by “ art ” it is to be understood the 
secret of awaking in the reader the impression of almost 
sensual pleasure, which the writers of the Pleiad them- 
selves experienced when reading the ^neid or the Iliad, 
Pindar or Horace. How far were they successful ? This 
is another question, which we will answer in a word by 
saying that they may have erred in the choice of their 
models, assuredly a regrettable and serious mistake for 
imitators to make; and they pay the penalty of not 
having been always alive to the distance that separates 
Homer from Quintus of Smyrna or Virgil from Claudian. 
They were uncritical or they lacked the spirit of dis- 
cernment; and in their impatience to produce their 
work they did not always observe the conditions of fruit- 
ful imitation. Still, their example was not wasted. Into 

AriTiales de Vlmprimerie des Eafienne, We have cited the most 
important of these books ; we shall confine ourselves in consequence 
to mentioning here the principal new editions, which are : 

That of the Discozirs in^rvcilleux, in the Archives curieuscs dc 
VHistoire dc France^ by Chnber and Danjou ; — of La Prdccllence by 
L. Feugere, Paris, 1850 ; — of La Conform ite, by the same, Paris, 1858 ; 
— of the Apologie pour Herodote, by P. Ilistelhuber, Paris, 1879 ; — 
and of the Deux Dialogues du langage franqais italianis(\ Paris, 1883. 

VI.— Jacques Amyot [Melun, 151.S ; | 1593, Auxerre] . 

1. The Sources. — Rouillard, Histoire dc Melun \ — Bayle in his 
Dictionnaire y article Amyot ; — ^Abb4 Leboeuf, M&moirea sur V Histoire 
civile et eccUsiasHque d' Auxerre ; — De Bligni^res, EaaM sur Amyot^ 

* Paris, 1851 ; — L^on Feugere, CaracUrea ei portraits du XVF aidcle^ 
Paris, 1859. 

2. The Man and the Writer.— A passage of Montaigne on Amyot 
[Of. Easaia^ II. chap. iv.]. — ^Amyot’s parentage and youth; — his 
studies ; — ^his tutorships ; — his translation of the romance of 
dotUB, 1647. — ^He is appointed abhi of Bellozone. — ^His translation of 
Diodorus Siculus, 1554. — His mission to the Council of Trent [Cf« de 
Thou, Hist, umveraelle, voL viii.]. — ^He is appointed tutor to the 
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a literature which ignored both the art of composition and 
that of writing, and whose masterpieces had previously 
been scarcely more than happy accidents, they intro- 
duced the sentiment of the virtue of form or of style; 
and while this does not constitute all that is meant 
by classicism, it is one of its elements or essential 
“ factors.” 

If we now place all these characteristics in juxtaposition 
— the sentiment of art, the glorification or deification of 
the energies of nature, and the development of indi- 
vidualism — it has already been seen that they are 
closely dependent on one another. The very notion of 
a perfection that surpasses nature or that completes 
it can only be derived from the observation of nature, 
and only he realised in the work of art with and 
by methods that are themselves furnished by nature. 

princes of the blood, 1554 ; — grand almoner, 1561 : — and bishop of 
Anxerre, 1570. 

Of some translators prior to Aniyot ; — Lef6\Te d’Etaples and his 
translation of the New Testament, 1523; — Lazare de Boif and liis 
translation of the Electra, 1537 ; — Pierre Saliat and his translation 
of Herodotus, 1537 Views of Thomas Sibilet and du liellay upon 
translations from the ancients ; — and what do they mean when they 
affirm tliat “ the translators are tlie source of more profit to us than 
the authors themselves ” ? — The translations of the Greek iioets in the 
work of the Pleiad [Cf. Gandar, Ito-uHard iniitatcur d'Hoiurrv rt delhn- 
dare \ . — Of the translators of Plutarch who preceded Amyot. 

Of the choice of Plutarch ; — and in this connection of some modern 
opinions [Dtffcier, Villemain, Ch. Graux in his edition of the Lives of 
Demosthenes and Cicero] on the author of the Vtea Parallrles,— The 
attractiveness of biograi^hies ; — ^remarkable skill with which Plutarch 
puts his heroes before the reader ; — ^morol tendency of his work. — That 
Plutarch in his Scripta Moralia touched upon all the ideas of his 
time ; — and in this connection of a superiority of the writers con- 
temporary with the Empire over the more classic writers of Greek 
literature. — In oonsequeiioo Plutarch was the best author that could 
have been put before the readers of the time of the Kenaissance. 
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It will further be noted that these characteristics, 
taken together or separately, are in opposition • to the 
characteristics of the spirit of the Middle Ages. Not 
only did the Middle Ages lack the sentiment of form, 
but they were constantly suspicious of nature as of 
a teacher of error or of a power hostile to man ; and 
the essence of their policy was the imprisonment of 
the individual in the shackles of his corporation, his 
class or his caste. And since every created thing bears 
within it, by the very conditions of its birth, the 
germ of its future death, it must not be overlooked, 
that just as the sentiment of form was capable of 
speedily leading up to the conception of a beauty in- 
dependent of its contents, so the glorification of the 
energies of nature carried w'ith it the possibility of 
an ultimate justification even of immorality ; and the 

Amyot’s translation ; — and whether he has made more than “ two 
thousand blunders as M^ziriac declared. — Opinion of C'h. Graux : 
“ Amyot’s translation is of real philological value."' — That this point, 
however, is here secondary; — and that it is the style of Amyot's 
Plutarch that wo are concerned with. — Amyot's translation naive, 
natural, graceful and vigorous. — Comparison between some passages 
in Amyot and the corresponding passages in Rabelais [in his Pa7ita- 
gruelf iii., chap, xxviii,, cf. Traite de la cessaiion des oraclen'] ; — in 
Shakespeare fin his Julius Caesar, cf. Vie d'Anioin€\ ; — in Joseph de 
Moistre [Trait6 des d^-lmn do la justice divine^. 

Last years of Amyot’s life. — His translation of Plutarch's moral and 
miscellaneous works. — Amyot at the “ States " of Blois. — His rdle 
during the League. — His return to Auxerre, and his d^hth, — General 
*idea of the services rendered by his translations. — To what extent 
Amyot’s work profited by the circumstances of his life. — A passage of 
Rivarol on the utility of translations [preface to his translation of 
Dante]. — Duration of the influence of Amyot’s Plutarch, and the 
reasons of this influence. 

8. Thb Wobks. — TliSag^ne et CharicUe^ 1547 ; — Lea sept livres 
dea Msioires de Diodore SicilicTiy 1554 ; — Daphnis et Chlo6^ 1669 ; — 
Les Vies dea hommes illuairea greca et latinsy lat edition, 1669 ; 
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development of individualism that of the ultimate des- 
tructidh of society. 


II 

This was not perceived at once by the Church nor even 
by Eoyalty, a fact that is sufficiently surprising ! The 
Popes — at least a certain number of Popes — took a keen 
pleasure in making the capital of Christianity the capital 
of the Eenaissance ; and in Prance, Francis I., the 
“ Father of Letters,” either did not comprehend the 
nature of the revolution that was in progress, or only 
concerned himself with the immediate advantages he 
was able to derive from it. But when the general 
corruption of morals by which this self-confident enthu- 


2n(l edition, 1565; 8rd edition, 1567 . — Oeuvres morales et meUes de 
PlutarquCf 1st edition, 1572; 2nd edition, 1574; 8rd edition, 1575. 
Amyot has also left a few short works, such as the Projet de V Elo- 
quence royale, written for Henri III. ; and the Apology m which ho 
rebuts the charge of having been mixed up in the assassination of 
the Duke of Guise. 

The best edition of his Plutarque is that of Vascosan [3rd edition of 
the Vies and 2nd of the (Euvres juelees] forming 15 volumes m 18mo. 

VII. — Jean Bodin [Angers, 1530; 1 Laou]. 

1. The Sources. — 13ayle, in his Dictionnaire, article Dodin ; — 

Nioeron, in his Hvmmcs dlustres, vol. xvii. ; — DaudriUart, Bod in cb 
son ternpsj Paris, 1853, ^ 

2. The Man and the Writer. — Scarceness of infonnation. -Was 
he of Hebrew extraction? [Cf. Ant. Possevini de quihusdajn scriptU 
, . . judicium, 1583] . — Early studies of Bodin. — He starts with a 
translation of Oppian’s Cynegetica . — His lieponse a M. de Malesfroit, 
and the beginnmgs of political economy. — His Methode iwur la con- 
ncdsance de Vhistoirc and his quarrel with Cujas. — That his protest 
against the authority of Roman Law, is of the same order as the 
protests of his contemporaries against the sovereignty of Aristotle. 
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siasm was followed began to be clear, when it was 
perceived that it was in a certain sense the very founda* 
tions of human society that were imperilled by this 
philosophy of nature, it seemed that at this price the 
miracles of art were being too dearly paid: — and the 
Reformation broke out. 

Nothing could be more erroneous, or proof of a more 
superficial philosophy, than to represent the Reformation 
as analogous in its principle to the Renaissance, of which 
it is exactly the opposite. The only point they had in 
common was, that they both contributed for a short while 
to the emancipation of the individual. In consequence 
they were confronted for a moment by the same enemies, 
the schoolmen and the theologians, and for a moment 
they fought the same fight. Let us farther admit, if it 
be wished, that in order to abolish a detested state of 


His liepuhlique, Bodin'b originality ; — his conception of history ; — 
and that to appreciate him it is well to keep in view Sir Thomas 
More’s Utopia and Mochiavclli’a Frincc . — He attempts to conciliate 
mondity and politics, — His theory of slavery, book i., chap, v, ; — his 
chapter on monarchy, ii., chap. ii. ; — ^his theory of revolutions, iv., 
chap. hi. ; — his theory on climates, v., chaj). i, — Ho is a mixture of 
erudition and credulity. — Whether it can be said that he conceived 
the idea of Progress [Cf. his MtHhode, chap, vii., Conf lUatio eorum 
qui . . . aurca acccula ponuntj and his lirpuhlique, v., chap, i.] ; — 
Of Bodin as a predecessor of Montesquieu. 

Other works of Bodin ; — and how the author of the li^piiblique is at 
the some time that of the Demonomanie dea aorcicrs and^f the Hepia- 
^lomercs , — Of the belief of his contemporaries in sorcery ; — and that 
the Protestants believe in it no less firmly than the Catholics ; — how 
does Bodin reconcile his belief in sorcerers with his religions scepti- 
cism ? — History of the Hepiaplomcrcs. [Cf. Guhrauer, in his edition, 
1841, Berlin.] 

3. Thk Works. — T ranslation into Latin of Oppian’s Cynegetica^ 
1666; — Methodua ad facilem hiatoriarum cogniiionem^ 1566; — 
Biponae aux paradoxes de M. de Maleatroit aur VencJdrisaement 
de ioutea clioaea^ 1668 ; — Six books of the BdpuhUque^ 1677 ; 
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things, the one and the other, and the one after the other, 
found 6r sought in the present their weapons against the 
past. Here, however, the resemblances between them are 
at an end. Is not the second, moreover, most deceptive, 
if it be a fact that while the Kenaissance made for the 
rooting out of Christianity in the world and the revival 
of Paganism, the efforts of the Reformation, on the 
contrary, were directed precisely towards bringing Christ- 
ianity back to the severity of its primitive institutions? 
Is it necessary to recall in this connection the words 
of Luther so often quoted ? “ We Germans . . . 
resemble a bare canvas, while the Italians are tricked 
out and garish with all sorts of false opinions. . . . 
Their fasts are more magnificent than our most sump- 
tuous feasts. . . . Where we expend a florin on 
clothes, they devote ten to a silk garment. . . . They 


— La Dimonomanie des sorciera, 1582 ; — AmphUheatriun naturce, 
1596 ; — Hejytajjlo meres. This last^ work only existed in manuscript 
until M. Guhrauer’s edition of it in 1841. 

There is no modern edition of the works of J. Bodin. 

III. — Thb Origin of the Classic Drama 

VIII.— The first period of the Classic Drama [1552-1570]. 

1. The Sources. — The brothers Piirfaict, Hutoirc da then hr 
fran^ais; L'tinvien theatre franca published by Viollet-le-Duc* ; — 
Ebert, Mni wick clung a- fjeHchichte der franzobicJun Tragudic^ 1856, 
Gotha; — Ed^lestand du Meril, Du dcveloppcim nt dc la tragcdic en 
France^ Paris, 1869; — Emile Faguet, La t raged iv franraise 
XV r sicclCf Paris, 1883. 

2, The Authors and the Development of the Tragic Drama. — 
The decree of the Parliament of Pans [17 November, 1548] forbidding 
the Brothers of the Passion to “ play the Mystery of the Passion of 
Our Lord or other Sacred Mysteries ” ; — and whether the Parliament 
in issuing this decree intended to sacnfice the Mysteries “ to the Pagan 
enthusiasm of the poets of the Now School ” ? — Italian origin of the 
dassio drama. — Petrarch’s Triomphes [Of. in particular the Triomphc 
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celebrate the Carnival with extreme impropriety and 
folly.’* [Cf. Michelet, Memoires de Luther \ and 'Merle 
d'Aubigii^, La Befonnation au temps de Luther.] How 
was it possible for him to state more clearly, that what 
aroused his indignation in Koine, was precisely the 
si)ectacle of the Kenaissance *? Far from having any hold 
on him, it was the very splendour of the arts, the 
magnificence of the fetes, the luxury of the dress that 
forced him into a schism. And in preaching the Refor- 
mation, it was not merely the Papacy as such that he was 
fighting, nor Catholicism, but it was the very spirit of 
the Renaissance that he wished to destroy and over wdiich 
he w-as nearly triumphant. 

I am not sure that the same intention is not even 
more manifest in the work of Calvin. We hold him 
rightly to be one of our great writers, and the Institution 

de VAmour^ and the Triomphe de la llowmmce] ; — Trissin’s 
7iishe, 1515 Tragic drama in Italy from 1515 to 1550 [Cf, Ginguene, 
Hiatoire litteraire d'Halie, vol. vi., chap. 19, 20, and 21]; — Lazare 
de Half’s translations [Electra. and Hecuba']; tliosc of Bonaventure 
des ’Perier^ [And nenne]; of Ronsard [Plutus]; — ^the representations 
m the colleges ; — Jodelle’s Cleopdtre, 1552. — Hesitation of the Pleiad 
between tragedy and comedy. 

The preference is accorded tragedy, thanks to Scaliger’s Poetiquey 
1561; — thanks to the popularity’ of Seneca’s tragedies ; — and than 8 
finally to the success of Amyot’s Plufarque. 

La Mart He Jules Cesar ^ by J. Grevin, 1560 ; — The determination of 
the characteristics of tragedy [Cf. Scoliger, Poeiices Hbri 
book i., chap. 5, 6, 8, 9, 11, 16] ; — the choice of subjects. — The rule of 
tihe unities. — Jean and Jacques de la Taille. — Of the unity of tone of 
the tragedies of the Renaissance. — Of the advantage the writers find 
in treating well-known subjects, and even subjects already dealt with. 
— The utilisation of history in tragedy. The trend of classic tragedy 
is already determined in 1570. 

8. The Works. — Of Jodelle: CUopdtrey Didon and Eugkne\'—<A 
Jean de la TaiUe, Medee, 1564 ; — of Ch. Toutain, Agamemnon^ 1666 ; 
— of Jacques Grevin, La Mart de Cesavy 1560 ; — of Gabriel Bounyn, 
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Chretienne is one of the noble books of the sixteenth 
centuty. It is certain, on the other hand, that no book 
could conceivably be more different from the Pantagruelot 
Habelais, and that none can be named that is less “ confit 
en mepris des choses fortuites,” or that expresses less con- 
fidence in the goodness of nature. Nobody has believed 
to a less degree than Calvin, that it is possible for man, 
without aid and succour from on high, to escape from his 
natural “ filth,” or to prevent himself continually falling 
back into it. Nobody has been less of opinion, that we 
are justified in freely abandoning ourselves to our instincts, 
and in making the joy of satisfying them to the full the 
unique ambition of our existence. Nobody even has 
believed to a less degree that liberty has been granted 
us that we may turn it to account, for, on the contrary, 
he held that its rightful use lay in its abdication. So 

La Sultane^ 1561 ; — of F. Ijc Dudiat, Agamemnon^ 1561 ; — of 
Jacques de la Taille^ JDairc et Ah,randrt, 1562; — of N. Filleul, 
AchiUe, 1563, and Lucrvce^ 1567 ; — of Florent Crestien, La fills de 
Jej)htef 1567 ; — of Jacques de la Taille, Saul Ic FurietiJ'^ 1568. 

Few of these works, with the exception of those of Jodelle, have 
been reprinted in modern times. There is, however, a modern edition 
of the Mart de Ccaeir, Marburg, 1886. 

IX.— Robert Gamier [LaFerte-Bernard, 1534; | 1590, Le Mans.] 

1. The Sources. — Niceron, in his Homines illiistres, vol. xxi. ; — 
A. Ebert, Entwickelungs-gescliichte des franzosischen Tragodie, 
Gotha, 1856 ; — B. Haureau, Histoire letterairc da Maine, Pans, 1872 ; 
— Emile Faguet, La tragedie francaise an XVL sieclc, Paris, 1883 ; 
— P. Bernage, Etude siir Eohert Garnk}\ Paris, s.d. 

2, The Man and the Poet. —Extraordinary popularity of Garnier’s 
tragedies ; — more than forty editions in less than forty years from 
1586-1616 ; — and were they represented ? — His Koman tragedies ; 
Porcie, Cornelie, Antigone ; — and that they are simply history inter- 
spersed with lyric and descriptive interludes [Cf. the choruses ; and 
in Porcia : DescTiyiiori of Hell, verses 45-66 ; Dcscrijition of the 
Ages of HutnanUg^ verse 725 and fol. ; The Labours of Hercules, 
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much for the essence of his book. As for its manner^ 
having regard to its monumental severity, there'" was 
never a book whose beauty was less sestbetic,” so to 
speak, or at the same time more logical. In no book has 
the art of the writer consisted more manifestly in being 
able to dispense with art, in renouncing every expedient, 
even those that are most legitimate, by which the feelings 
of the reader may be interested in the truth of the doc- 
trine. taught. In no book, to conclude, has assuredly 
vigorous thought adopted to express itself what Bossuet 
has termed a “ sadder style ; and I fancy that he means 
a style more proper to discourage the reader. Such, too, 
is the opinion of Eonsard, who is disturbed, offended, 
and wounded in his artistic instincts by this gloomy 
Puritanism; and I was mistaken just now when I said 
that the Institution Chrctienne differs from no book so 

verses 1076-1110]. — Abundance of translations. — Tntluenceof Seneca, 
— Greek tragedies ; Hippolyte, Antigone and La Troade ; — that 
Gamier composed tliis latter piece by combining the Hercules and 
Troades of Euripides and the Troades of Seneca. — Analysis of ihp- 
polyte . — Noticeable etiort of the poet in the direction of psychology 
[Cf. HippohjtCy verses 54,'5-690, verse 1360 and fol. ; versos 1963- 
2150]. — The first tragi-ooniedy : Bradamantc , — That Garnier’a 
Bradamantc marks a decisive moment in the history t»f the drama: 
tragedy “retreats” and gives way to tragi-couiedy. — Glance at the 
state of the drama in Europe at the same period, — Whether this 
eclipse of tragedy is or is not a symptom of emancipation from the 
ancients — Qualities of Gamier's tragedies : — loftiness of his imagi- 
nation ; — his style is that of Ronsard’s school. — Further tliat ho was 
inistaken in his view of the nature of dramatic action ; — of the means 
of interesting the public ; — and in the choice of his models. 

3. The Works. — They are almost restricted to his tragedies : — 
Porciej 1568; — Hippolyte^ 1573; — ComHie^ 1574 ; — Marc Antoine, 
1578 ; — La Troade, 1578 ; — Antigone, 1579 ; — Bradamcmte, 1680 
(tra^-comedy) ; — ^and Les J wives, 1583. 

He is also the author of an Hymne d la monarchie, 1567 ; — ^and of 
on EUgie sur le trepae de Eonsard, 
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much as from Rabelais* romance : it differs at least as 
much’ from the Sonnets a CassandrCy from the Ode d 
VHospital, and from the Hymne de VOr. 

But this is why it is that we shall not be surprised at the 
resistance the Reformation encountered at first in France. 
France had not emancipated itself from the domination 
of scholasticism to fall at once under the tyranny of Pro- 
testant Puritanism. Having tasted the seductions of 
independence and of art, it was not going to allow itself 
to be deprived of them for the future. It had not cast 
aside what it held to be too ‘‘ Germanic ” in its constitu- 
tion, as contained in the feudal system, in order to 
reinstate, in the shape of Protestantism, something at 
least as “ Germanic.” For this is a further point on 
which the spirit of the Reformation is opposed to that 
of the Renaissance ; indeed it is perhaps the most iin- 

■ An excellent edition of Robert Gamier' s dramas has been issued 
by M. Wendelin Forster, 4 vols., lleilbronn, 1882-1884. 

X.— The beginnings of Comedy. 

1. The Sources. — The brothers Parfaict, Hisioiro (ht thetitrc fran- 
firtw ; — h'Ancicn theatre fram^aU^ edited b_> Viollet-le-])uc ;--Ch. 
Magnin : Lcs conttnrncetne?ils de la eoitiedic i talleti nr eti France, in 
the RiTue des Deux Monden for December ir», 1847 liathejy : lU' 
flucncc de V italic nur len lelirc^'t franeames. Pans, 1K.)3 , Armand 
Basuhet, Len Conn’ diem italwun d la roar de France, Paris, 1882; — 
Ad. Gasiiary, Storui della hitcratura lialiana, translated from the 
Gcnnan, T)jriD, 18^)1, vol. ii., second part. 

2. The Authors and the Development of Comedy. — The last 
aoiies, — That comedy in Franco is not of French, nor of purely Latin 
but of Italian origin, — Italian comedy of the sixteenth century ; — 
its Latin sources; — its popular and national sources: La Commcdia 
delV Arte. — Influence of the “ novellicri.” ■— Tlie personages of this 
comedy. — Disguises, misunderstandings and recognitions. — The plot 
hinges upon the valet ‘-and this continues the case until the 
Mariage de Figaro. — The Italian comedians in France; — the first 
troupe of Gclosi, 1571 [Cf. Baschet, oj). caL]';— the second Gelosi, 
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portant point. When one attempts to arrive at the very 
essence of their opposition, it seems to lie in one of' those 
racial antagonisms that of all are the most insuperable. 
Those who lived at the time overlooked this fact at first, 
but they were quick to recognise their mistake. They 
awoke to the necessity of choosing whether they would 
become Germans or retain their Latin race, whether they 
would follow the path tliat humanism was treading, or 
attach to moral preoccupations a greater importance than 
to those of every other order ; and the differentiation of 
the literatures of the North from the literatures of the 
South was the outcome of this confiict. iCf. Mine 
de Staol, Dc V Allcmagne] and H. Tame, L literature 
an<j}aise.'\ It will be seen that it exactly coincides with 
the division of the Europe of the Middle Ages into two 
great “ nations,” which, separated for the future, will not 

1677 and ifci it a fact that they played the comedies of 1‘ierre de 
Larrivey *? 

Pierre de Larrivey [1540-1612] ; — ^liis Italian origin; — ^liis transla- 
tion of the Faevtumsea Nuifa de Htrapande, 1570;— his comedies, 
1579. — There is not one of the nine that is not translated or 
‘adapted” from some Italian comedy. — Declaration of Larrivey in 
his Dedication to M. d’Ainboise. — It is also to be noted that his 
comedies are all in prose — They are examples of the comedy of pure 
intrigue. — The principal point of interest in connection with them is 
that they were imitated later on by Moh^rc [Cf. m particular L ’*4 va re 
on the one hand, and on the other Le Laquaia^ i,, sc. 1 ; — La Veuve 
(the author of the Italian original of which is a Bonapai-te^, iii., sc. 2 ; 
— and Lea Eaprita, iii., so, 6]. — Of a curious difference m the tone 
of the first and last of Larrivey’s comedies : La Constance^ Le 
Fidele^ Lea Trompeuaea ; — and in ’what respect the latter are more 
romantic. 

Of some other authors of comedies : Jean Godard, Odet de Tur- 
n^be, etc. — ^The development of comedy, as that of tragedy had been, 
is interrupted by the success of tragi-comedy. — Was French society of 
the time of Charles IX. and Henry III. ripe for comedy ? — Reasons 
for doubting that it was ; — the principal of which is the license that 
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be drawn together, will not again meet in the course of 
their -literary evolution for a long time to come. The 
transition from the lioinogeneoiis to the heterogenfom is 
accomplished, and the, work of differentiation will not be 
interrupted again. It is here that comes to an end with 
the history of the Middle Ages the history of “ Euro- 
pean ” literature, and that begins with the history of 
nationalities that of modern literatures. 


Ill 

One of the first consequences of the transformation 
that is beginning is what has been happily termed the 
Latinisntion of culture. [Cf. Burckhardt, Civilisation an 
temps de la Renaissance.'] Little by little, and almost 
without being aware or conscious of what they are about, 

reigned at the time in satire. — A second may be found in the circum- 
stance that the national character was still unfixed: — what makes 
one race laugh has not the same effect on another, and the French 
character was scarcely formed. 

3. The Works. — J odelle’s Eugknc ; — Remy Belleau’s La Beconnne ; 
— J. H. de Half’s translations, the Eimuque and the Miles gloriosus ; 
— Gre\dn’s La Tri^sorlcrc^ 1558, Lcs Eshahis^ 1560; — Jean de la 
Taille’s Les Corrlvcauj-, 1562; — Louis le Jars’ Lncrllc, 1576 ; — Pierre 
Larrivey’s first collection, containmg Le LaquuiSj La Venve^ Les 
Esjjrits, Le Morfondu, Les Jaloux, Les Escolicrs, 1579; — Odet de 
Turn6be’s Lcs Contens, 16S0, 

P. Lajrivey’s comedies have been reprinted by Viollet-le-Duc in 
lus Ancien tliMtre francais, vols. v., vi. and vii. 

XI.— The Work of the Pleiad. • 

1. The Sources. — Cf, the texts given above and add : Vauqiiehn do 
la Fresnaye: Art imetiqm^ edit. G. Pellissier, Paris, 1885 ; — Mathurin 
Begnier, in his Satires^ in particular Satire V. and Satire IX, ; — 
A. P. Lemercier, J^tudes sur . , . Vauquehn dc la Fresnaye, Nancy, 
1887 ; — Ferdinand Brunot, La doctrine de Malherbe, Paris, 1891 ; 
E. Faguet, XVr Paris, 1894 ; — and Marty-Laveaux, La langue 

de la Pleiade in the collection of the Pleiade francaise. It will be 
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it ts to the Latin school that our poets attach themselves, 
though they continue the while to profess a great admira- 
tion for Grecian models ; they are disposed to imitate 
Horace rather than Pindar ; and this tendency is so 
general that even Ronsard, in his Franciade, but more 
especially in his theory of the epopee, though he invoke 
the great name of Homer, draws his inspiration in reality 
from Virgil alone. A scholar of renown, Julius Caesar 
Scaliger, goes a step further in his Podfique, in which he 
openly proclaims the superiority of the Latins over the 
Greeks. Is it that he is alive to the circumstance that 
the Greeks, as a philosopher will point out later [Hegel, 
EstMtique, trans. Benard, vol. i.], were only acquainted 
with the Greeks and barbarians, whereas the Latins 
attained to a knowledge of man ? However this may be, 
towards 1560, or thereabouts, in spite of certain efforts, — 

well to consult from a general point of view : A. Couat’s Pocsie 
alexandrine t Paris, 1882. ^ 

2. The Work of the Pleiad. — As regards style; it gave the 
alexandrine verse a detimte footing m French poetry. — Comparison 
between the ten-syllable verse and the alexandrine. — The Pleiad put 
into circulation for poetical use all the rhythms which we employ' 
it considerably enriched the language ; — and in this connection what 
importance is to be attached to the reproach addressed by Ronsard 
of having “ spoken Greek and Latin in French ? — The Pleiad also 
taught French poets and even prose writers the “ intrinsic strength ” 
of words ; that is that in every language, and independently of their 
meaning, there are beautiful words and ugly w'ords. — Of some ex3vg« 
gerations of the Romanticists on this score [(l!f. Th. Gafttier^ Notice 
mr Ban.4delmrc \, — Finally the Pleiad set itself the task of raising the 
dignity of the poet simultaneously w-ith that of poetry ; — and it^*^s 
successful. — Of the acclimatisation of the literary forms of antiqui^ 
in our literature. 

The Pleiad w'ould have been more successful still but for having 
committed three capital errors : — (1) It blundered in the choice of 
models^ confounding them all in a like admiration provided they were 
ancient; — (2) It blundered as to the conditions to ivJach litera/ry 
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such as"^those of Henri Estienne in his ConforrniU ' du 
langage fran(;ois avec le grec , — the language of Homer 
and Plato is seen to drop out of general circulation, so to 
speak, and to retire to the seclusion of the colleges. It is 
the object once again of the attention of none but the 
erudite. It is no longer to Sophocles or Aristophanes 
that the earliest authors of our ‘‘ classic ’’ tragedies and 
comedies will go for lessons in their art, but to Plautus 
and to Seneca. The imitation of “ antiquity ” is, or will 
soon be confined to the imitation of Latin antiquity ; and 
thus it is that Greek, like a leaven that is only destined 
to contribute to- a combination into which it is not to 
enter, is eliminated from the classic ideal after serving to 
determine it. 

Be it remarked, moreover, that if Greek has great 
qualities, Latin has others, more suited, perhaps, to 

forms arc subject, thinking it could create forma at will without 
l^ard to time, place, or the laws of the human mind. — Tlieory of the 
Epopee considered as the expression of a conflict of races ; — Theory of 
Lyricism considered as the expression of the personality of the poet ; 
— Theory of the Drama considered as an encounter between the force 
oi circumstances and the human will. — (3) Finally the Pleiad w^as 
mistalcen as to its real capacitu^s ; it was not sufticiently cog- 
nisant of its deficiencies in the matters of experience of life and 
observation of man. 

Still, and even as regards subject matter, its errors do not prevent 
itarjiaving marked out the boundaries as it were of classicism. — It was 
^ilivo to or at least had an inkling of the potentialities of siijJc ) — it 
recognised ^ what true imitation consists ; — and the nature of the 
transition from imitation to invention [Cf. on this head Andse 
Gh4cder, Epitre IV, a M, Lebrun and his Invention] ; — it communi- 
•4^ted to its successors the ambition of putting the dignity of the 
feench language on a level with that of Greek and Latin ; — and 
finally it laid down in advance even the limits of classic art. — In this 
sense Ronsard, lyricism excepted, is already Malherbe ; — and Malherbe, 
when completed by the wide acquirements and the integrity of 
refiection in which he will be wanting, will be already Boileau. 
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the nature of the French genius. “ The dignity, it has 
been said, of the Latin language is unequalled. . . . 
It was spoken by the sovereign people, who stamped it 
with that character of grandeur that is unique in the 
history of human language. ... It is the language of 
civilisation. Mingled with the speech of our barbarian 
forefathers, it had the power to refine, to render supple, 
to spiritualise those rude tongues which have become 
what we see. . . . Take the map of the world and draw 
a line within which this universal language was spoken : 
it marks the limits of civilisation and of the European 
stock. . , . The Latin language is the sign of the 
European ” [Joseph de Maistre, Du Pape] . The French- 
men of the Renaissance recognised this, and though they 
might have been unable to adduce the reasons just set 
forth, they w^ere the reasons that induced them to return 

Third Period 

From the Publication of the “ Essays to the 
Publication of “ Astree ” 

1580-1688^ to 1608 

I.— Bernard Palissy [Paris, 1510 ; ] 1590, Agen] . 

1. The Sources. — Bernard Palissy, Diftroum udmirahles de Vari 
de terre, edit. B. Fillon, vol. li., p. 206 and fol. ; J.amartine in the 
CivilisateuTy July, 1852 ; — Haag, La France Protcstanle, article 
Palissy, 1857 J — Louis Audiat, Bernard Palis8tj, Paris, 1863 and 
1868; — A. Jacquemart, Lrit Mcrveillea de la cerainique, vol. ii., Paris, 
1868 ; — Louis Audiat, Palissy, sa vie ct sea oeuvres, preceding Fdlon’s 
Edition, Niort, 1888 ; — Ernest Dupuy, Bernard Palissy, Paris, 1891. 

2. The Artist, the Writer, and the Man of Hciknce. — ^Of some 
extravagant eulogies that have been made of B. Palissy [Cf. the article 
alluded to by Lamartine, and Henri Martin in his Hiatoire dc 
Framce '] ; — and that the masterpieces of the potter’s art do not de- 

* I note here, without further delay, that the edition of the Esaais (Montaigne) 
dated 1580 only contains the two first books of the work, to which the third was 
added for the first time in the edition in 4to dated 1588. 
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in a body to the Latin tradition after the brief and poetic 
enthusiasm for Greek by which they had been carried 
away for a moment. 

Simultaneously, they feel the need of putting the 
solidity, gravity, and dignity of their matter on a level 
with the perfection of manner which they esteem they 
have achieved [Cf. Estienne Pasqiiier, liechcrches de la 
France, book vii , chap. 8, 9 and 10]. I see curious 
evidence of this desire, in the naive and pedantic coquetry 
with which they resort to inverted commas to 

draw the reader’s attention every time they express a 
general idea. The result is that while the Italians are 
already going astray prior to losing themselves entirely, 
as they will soon do, amid the subtilties of alexandrinisin 
and become — according to the expression of one of the 
best historians of their literature [Cf. Francesco de Sanctis, 


serve so much enthusiasm ; — there may be infinite art in them, but 
there is no great art where there is no great intention ; — and there is 
nothing of the sort in a pot. — Literary interest of the distinction. — 
Life and adventures of Bernard Palissy. — The famous passage m the 
Art de Terre [Fillon’s edition, ii., 206 and foL] ; — and that there is a 
great deal of declamation m it [Cf. Benvenuto t'ellini in his Memoirs] ; 
— but it is sincere “ declamation ” or declamation of wdiich its author 
is himself the dupe ; — and in tliis comiection of I’alissy as a writer. 

That his self-opinionatedness is due to his ignorance ; — and in this 
connection of a form of vanity peculiar to the self-taught, — The 
dedication of the Discoiirs admirables to the Seigneur de Pons. — 
Palissy ’s work bears witness to the state of mind of a “ poor artisan ” 
of his time *^11 is this that constitutes its singularity, originality and 
naturalness. — His talent as a tale-teller [Lcs ammonitea de Marctuicf, 
ed. Fillon, i., 48, 49 ; — the Debat des outilft d' agriculture, i., 106, 107. 
'—The allegory de la teste dcs homines, i., 108 and folj . — His 

sentiment of nature. — In his writings, as in his enamels, Palissy is one 
of those artists whose characters are not merely lifelike, but lifelike to 
on extraordinary degree. — The observer and the experimenter. 

Should he be regirded as a man of science ” ? — For what reasons 
he cannot have had any thing more than presentiments. — Testimony of 

7 
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Storia della Lett italianay voL ii., chap, ii.], almost in- 
different to the subject matter,” whose form alone is 
capable of appealing to their senses, it is precisely with 
the “ subject matter ” or the essence of things that our 
writers are concerned; and it is to what they see, or 
think they see, to be the most durable and the most 
univ,ersal side of things that they endeavour to give 
expression. This liking for general ideas, or liking as it 
will shortly be called for the reduction to the Universal, 
is a second trait of the classic ideal that is beginning to 
take shape. 

We touch here upon the explanation of the prodigious 
success of Amyot and his translations. His Plutarch is 
only a rhetorician ; but this rhetorician has composed 
biographies which are perhaps the most interesting we 
know ; and given the manner in which Amyot has trans- 

Cuvier [llistoire dcs sciences natn relics] and of Isidore Geofiroy-Saint- 
Hilaire [Histoire des r^gnes organiques] . - His attacks on the 
Alchemists. — Importance of the form he has given his work [Dia- 
logaes between a Theorist, or the a 'priori idea, and a Practical Man, 
or expenencej . — It does not seem, however, that he made any 
important discovery; — or laid down any principle in the sphere of 
method ; — or formed a single disciple. — That Jiis great merit lies in his 
having emancipated himself from the servitude of the ancients general 
in his time. 

3, The Works.— Rccette vvriiable, “ true recipe by which all the 
men of France may learn to multiply and augment their treasures ; 
1563, — and Discours adviirahles de la nature des ea/ux ct dea 
fontainea ; 1580. ^ 

• The best edition of Palissy’s Works is that of M. Benjamin Fillon 
Niort, 1888, Clouzot. 

II. — FraiXQOiS de la Noue [Fresnay-en-Retz (Loire -Inf^rieure) 
1581 1 1691, Moncontour (C6tes-du-Nord)] . 

1. The Sources. — La Noue liimaelf in his Mimoirea ; — Brantdme 
in his Hommea ^llmtrea Moisc Amyrault, Vie de Fremgoia eeignev/r 
de la Noue, 1661 ; — ^Albert Desjardins, Lea incraliaiea frerngo/ia asi 
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lated them, it would be impossible to imagine more 
instructive object lessons. “If we feel a singular 
pleasure in listening to those who return from a distant 
journey, when they relate the things they have seen in 
strange countries, the manners of the inhabitants, the 
nature of the localities . . . and if we are sometimes so 
joyous and enraptured that we do not perceive the pass- 
ing of the hours as we hearken to the discourse of a 
wise, fluent, and eloquent old man, when he is telling 
the adventures of his years of youth and vigour . . . 
how much greater should be the jileasure and rapture we 
should feel at seeing human examples I'widhj represented 
in a comely, vivid, and truthful picture.” Thus he 
expresses himself in the preface to his Vies par alleles ; 
and it would be impossible to state more aptly the nature 
of the teachings, or, as we should say to-day, of the 


XVr sieclCi Paris, 1870; — H. Hauser, Franroiit dc la None, I^aris, 
1892. 

2. The Man and the Writer. — As was Bodin, as was Palissy, he 
too is an “ observer,” though of a different kind. — His military career ; 
— but his sobriquet of *‘ Iron- Arm ” must not be taken as o\idence of 
his energy ; — and that besides being a soldier he was something of a 
politician. — The scruples of conscience of a Protestant caiitaiii ; — com- 
parison between Montluc and Dc Li Noue; — moral superiority of the 
latter. — His Discoitrs jiolitzqucs et mihtaires . — He composed this work 
in prison. — Curious points of contact between Bodin, Pahssy, and 
La Noue. — Classification of La Noue’s discourses : Strictly Milifari/ 
Discourses [11, 13, 14, 1.5, 16, 17, 18j ; — compare the manner in winch 
he writes of ^var with a famous passage m the Soirees de Saint - 
PHcrshoury. — Political Discourses [1, 4,6, 12, 20, 21, 22] conipaA 
the political views of La Noue w’ith the “ great plan ” of Henry IV. — 
But of most interest as regards the history of ideas are his Moral 
Discourses [3, 6, 6, 7, 10, 19, 28, 24, 25] and among tliem Discourse 
23 on the philosopher’s stone ; 6 against the Amadis ; and 24 against 
the Epicureans; — La Noue a predecessor of Bossuet [Maxims on 
comedy] in his Discourse against the Aniadis ; — and of Rousseau in 
his Discourse against the Epicureans, — This amounts to saying that 
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“ documentB,” relating to man contained by his Vtes. 
In strict truth the influence of Amyot has not been* com- 
mendable in every respect ; and if it be iiideed his Plu- 
tarque that may be said to have imbued us with that vague 
ideal of heroism of the Greek or Roman pattern, which 
will become the ideal of our classic tragedy ; if it be in- 
deed his Agesilauses and his Timoleons, his Coriolanuses 
and his Mariuses, that for two hundred and fifty years at 
a stretch will be tlic subject of French drama, or rather 
will encumber French drama without always providing 
it witli adequate subjects ; — then it is allowable to regret 
his influence. How would things stand after this if we 
were to enumerate here all our painters, from Poussin 
to David, who have borrowed off him? And are we 
to be asked to be grateful to him for that ideal of a 
false, sentimental, and declamatory virtue of which his 

he is above everything else a “ moralist.” — The coinposition of La 
Noue’s Disroura ; — their oratorical turn ; — their vigour of language 
and style; — their inipassionate patriotism. — Success of the Discours. 
— A few words as to La Noue’s Mcmoirca , — His death at the siege of 
Larnballe. 

8. The Works . — Diacourspoliiniufh et milituires rfu atcur Francois 
dt' la Nouc ; Hale, 1587, Fran9ois Forest. 

There are no modern reprints of his works, and the most recent 
editions date from . the beginning of the seventeenth century ; but 
sundry of La Noue's Letters are to be found in a certain number of 
historical publications. 

III. Guillaume de Saluste, Seigneur of Bartae [Montfort 
(Gers) 1544 ; ^ 1590, Montfort]. 

1. The Sources. — J. do Thou, in his Hiatoire^ book 99 ; — Goulet, in 
his Bibhotheque francaine, vol. xiii. ; — Sainte-Beuve, Poesie franqaiae 
ait XVP siecle ; and Revue dea Deux Mondea, February, 1642; — 
Poirson, Histoire littdraire du Regne d'Henri IV,, vol. iv., 2nd edition, 
1867 ; — G. PeDissier, La vie et lea oeuvres de du Ba/rtas, Paris, 1882. 

2. The Poet. — His Protestant education ; — ^and that while profiting 
by the example of lionsard, he goes back beyond him, and must be 
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Lycurguses and his Philopoemens, his Catos and his 
Brutnses, have offered the model to our publicists or 
to the members of our revolutionary assemblies"'^ [Cf. 
J. J. Rousseau, in his Confemonf< \ and Mme Roland in 
her Memoires and in lier CorreRponclance.'] On tlie other 
hand, however, it is unquestionably m his Vies jiaralUAcs 
that the great figures of that antiquity wliich previous 
to him had been slirouded in a sort of mytliologieal or 
legendary mist, assumed what seems to be an air of 
reality and life. Whether tliey rcsoinl)le the originals 
or not, — this is not the point, — his personages sub- 
stantial, have ceased to be vain phantoms; it seems that 
one touches them with the finger. Indeed his own expres- 
sion deserves to be retained : it is exact that he offers us 
human examples vividly represented, whose description lias 
enriched our knowledge of humanity. Absorbed by the 

connected with the author of the Mirnir dc Vame pcchrrcfise , — The 
court of Jeanne d’AIbret. — Popularity of Du Bartas among the IVotes- 
tant community ; — Goethe’s estimate of him [Complete Works, (’utta, 
1888, Stuttgart, vol, xxv., p. ‘261], — His av'owed intention of combat- 
ting the current Paganism of tlie time. — The Pirnnrre Srjunaittr, 1579, 
and the Secondr, 1584. — The Premiere has for theme the adoration of 
God in the marvels of nature; — the Seronde is a sort of universal 
history.— The descriptive and oratorical passages in the pt>ems of Du 
Bartas. — Of tlie style of Du Bartas and of the absence of art that 
characterises it. — Tliat together with Baif he is responsible for the 
neglect that overtook Bonsard. — Of Du Bartas as a caricature of 
Ilonsard. — Unavailing efforts of the critics to restore him to favour. — 
It is very uifficult to account for liis intiuence, but Ins w'ork was very 
popular in his time. — Explanation of this jieculiarity. * 

8. The Works — La Muse Chreticnnv, 1574, containing the 
Triompke dc la foi, Judith and Uranie; — La Sepmaine on cn^ation 
du rnonde, 1578; — Lo> second e sepmaine on enfance du nioyide, 1584, 
comprising 1st Day (1) UiZen ; (2) The Imposture', (3) The Furies; 
(4) The Artifices ; and 2nd Day; (1) The Ark; (2) Babylon; (3) 2'he 
Colonies ; (4) The Columns, 

In addition to the above, in the posthumous edition published by 
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interest of the narrative, we compare his Lycurgus or his 
Sylla with ourselves rather than w'ith each othei, and 
without perceiving what we are about. An unconscious 
comparison is instituted, of which the effect, if it be 
on the one hand to abolish the historical sense in 
us, — I mean the sense of tin' diversity of epochs — 
is on the other hand to teacli us tlie essential identity 
of human nature. None before Amyot had brought 
this truth into sight ; and if it should be thought 
surprising that a mere translator should occupy so 
considerable a place in the literary history of his time, 
let it be remembered that his ‘‘ comely, vivid, and 
truthful pictures ” awakened tlie vocation of Michel de 
Montaigne. 

‘ For whence comes the interest we take in all these 
personages, and what is its true nature? Montaigne 

Haultiii at La Rochelle, 1590, 1591, are found : The Fathers^ and the 
History of Jonas, fragments of the 3rd Day ; The Trophien^ the 
first part of the 4th D*i.y ; the Maynijicence ; and a translation in 
verse of the Lepanihe dc Jacques VI., roi d'Kcossr, Tlie edition also 
eontams the Canlique de la victoire dJvrij. 

IV. Michel Eyquem, Seigneur de Montaigne [Chateau of 
Montaigne, near Bergerac, 1533 ; | 1592, in the same jilace], 

1. The Sources. — Above aU the Essays themselves ; — Dr. Paycn, 
Documents ined its snr Montaigne, 1847-1855-1857-1862, and Nohee 
auT La Bo^tie, 1853 ; — Fouillet de ('onches, Causrrira d'un cvrieujCj 
vol. iii., Paris, 1862 ; — A. Grun, La vie jJuhUquc de Montaigne, Paris, 
1855 ; — Th, Malvezin, Michel de Montaigne, Bordeaux, 1875 ; — Paul 
Bonnefon, Montaigne, Vhomme et Voeuvrr, Pans, 1893 ; and Mon- 
taigne et sea amis, Paris, 1898; — Paul Htapfer, Montaigne in the 
series of Grands Ecriraina, Paris, 1895, and La famille de Mon- 
taigne, Paris, 1896 ; — Villemain, Eloge de Moniatgne, 1812 ; — J. 
V. Le Clerc, Diaeoura sur la vie et les on v rages de Montaigne, pre- 
ceding his edition of Montaigne’s Works ; — Sainte-Beuve, BorL 
lioyal, vol. li., book iii., chap. ii. and iii. ; — Vinet, Moraliatea 
fraticaia du XVB et du XVIP atecle, Paris, 1859. — Gust. Aliais, Lea 
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will tell US : it is “ that every man carries in his own 
person the model of the human condition.” 

Humoni generis mores tibi nossc volenti, 

Sufficit una domus . . . 

The lines are Juvenal’s, and without a doubt Montai^e 
is sufficiently nourished on Latin, his hook is suffi- 
ciently that of a " humanist,” or even it may be of a 
pedant, for one to suspect him of having borrowed the 
aphorism from the Latin satirist. This great reader is 
a great pilferer, and he has not always indicated his 
larcenies, as if he feared in truth that were he to have 
done so there would remain nothing of his entire book. 
A very useless precaution, but an almost vainer fear ! 
Were the Essais only a collection or, if I may risk the 
expression, a string, a chaplet of quotations, that would 

Essa/is de Montaigne^ Paris, 1887 ; — D, Motheau, Notice sur Mon- 
taigne^ introduction to his edition of Montaigne’s Works, Paris, 1886 ; 
— E. Faquet Siecle; — Eug. Voizard, Etude sur Ja langue de 

Montaigne, Paris, 1885. 

(2) The Life of Montaigne.— The origin of the Eyiiucm family 
and Montaigne’s pretensions to nobility,- --His studies at tlie college 
of Guyenne.- -lie is appointed Councillor of the (’ourt of Aides at 
Periguoux in 1557 ; — and councillor to the Bordeaux Parliament in 
1561, — His friendship with Estienne de la Boetie ; —and in this con- 
nection of the Contr'un or Viscours sur Ja servitude voJontaire, which 
is nothing but purely rhetorical declamation. — Death of La Boetie, 
1668, — Montaigne's marriage, 1565. — Death of his father, 1568. — In 
1669 Montaigne publishes his translation of Itaymond Sebon’s Natural 
Theology, — Of Raymond Sebon and his Natural Theology ; -find ho 
must not be confused with another Spaniard, Raymond Martin, the 
author of the Eugio Fidei. — In 1570 Montaigne abandons law for the 
army ; — but he does not see any fighting. — In 1580 he publishes the 
first edition of his Essays. Montaigne’s travels [June 22, 1580- 
November 80, 1581]. He is made mayor of Bordeaux in 1581, — The 
plague of Bordeaux, and that IMontaigne’s conduct during it w'as the 
reverse of heroic. — He ceases to be mayor in 1585, and publishes in 
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not prevent them being all that they are in the his- 
tory of our literature : the first book in which a. man 
formed the project of depicting himself, considering 
himself as an example of average humanity, and of 
enriching the natural history of humanity with the 
discoveries he made in his own person. “Every one 
looks beyond himself, I look within myself, I am only 
concerned with myself, I reflect on myself, I examine 
niyself, I take pleasure in myself. . . . Others are always 
harking elsewhere . . . 

Nemo in se tentat descendere ; 

for my part I wrap myself up in myself.*' And by the 
comparison I make between others and myself, he might 
add, I not only know myself, I know others as well ; I 
procure myself some notion of that general and common 


1588 the real second edition of his Essays. — His relations with Henri 
IV. — His last years. — He dies September 13, 1592, leaving to his 
wife and his adopted daughter. Mile le Jars de Gournay, the task of 
issuing the definite edition of the Essays, winch is that of 1695. 

( S ) Composition and Character of the Essays. 

A. T/fe rowj)o/i'ifion of the booh . — A remark of Prevost-Paradol 
[Cf. MoraJistea franrais] on Montaigne’s quotations and the impossi- 
bility of separating tiiem from the context. — But he has forgotten 
that the edition of 1595 contained more than six hundred ’’ additions 
to the text of 1588; — and, from a general point of view, that the 
distinctive character of the Essays is precisely their successive com- 
position. — It is probable that the project of writing his Essays did 
not occur to Montaigne earlier than 1572 [Cf. book i. chalk xx.]. The 
edition of 1580 ; — and why good judges are of opinion that this edition 
is the truest reflection of Montaigne’s individuality; — it contains fewer 
qtiotatiouB, and presents in consequence a less pedantic appearance ; — 
the arguments, being interrupted by fewer digressions, are easier to 
follow in it ; — and there is Bomething livelier about its general tone 
and style. — Comparison between the chapter on the Education of 
Children in the first and second editions. — The way in which Mon- 
taigne’s text U added to and often becomes overloaded in oensequence 
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humanity of which I fonn part with them, and to which 
they belong as I do. 

Informed of the intentions of the author of the Essais, 
let us now picture him in his library in converse with his 
favourite authors. He has been reading his Tusculanes, 
and has been struck by a sentence or a saying of Cicero ; 
he then remembers having read something similar in 
Seneca’s Letters to Lucilius ; he refers to the passage ; 
and he proceeds to compare Cicero with Seneca, and 
both of them with his own experience, which sometimes 
confirms theirs and sometimes contradicts it. Or it may 
be that, reversing the process, having first observ'ed the 
effects of pain or passion on liimsclf, it happens that in 
searching liis Plutarch or his Tacitus he finds corrobo- 
ration of his own experience; and he is surprised and 
pleased to see that Cicero, for instance, or Agricola have 


of his wide and varied reading ; — that Montaigne rarely deletes but is 
always inaliing corrections and that he is much given to making 
additions. — Comparison between the Apology for Kaymond Sebon 
in the editions of 15B0 and 1588 ; — entire absence of plan and com- 
position. — The scruples of the stylist. — To what extent the additions 
mode in the edition of 1585 ought to be adopted. 

B. The inxpirufion of the booh, — The chaptet’ : “ To study philo- 
sophy is to learn how to die”; — and that the chief concern of 
Montaigne’s life was to overcome his horror of death. — This pre- 
occupation explains ; his curiosity with regard to himself; — differences 
in manners and customs; — and history. — His Epicureanism, which 
has sometimes been termed his Christianity, is to be ascribed to the 
same cause ;— Christianity being, in fact, merely a preparation for 
death ; — but in reality there was nothing of the Christian about? 
Montaigne. — How his preoccupation with death explains the depth 
and the fund of human feeling of his philosophy; — a remark of 
Schopenhauer [The Worhl as Will and Idea, hi. chap. xli.]. — It is on 
this head that Montaigne is distinguished from Kabelais. — There is 
something morbidly keen and in a certain sense something pessimistic 
about his curiosity. — This is just the choiracteristic too that gives the 
Essays their singular value ; — ^they ore a confession ; — the effort of a 
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experienced before him what he has just perceived and 
noticed in his own person. In this way each successive 
edition of his book is augmented, enriched, and diversi- 
fied with the material he lights on in his daily observa- 
tions or in the course of his reading. It is in this 
way, too, that his pilferings reveal to us the very man 
himself, and that as he becomes a more critic*al reader 
and as his experience widens he percoiv(‘s, and we ])er- 
ceive with him, that his nature is always his own, — but it 
is my nature and yours as well. 

It is for this reason that, whereas ‘‘ authors appeal to 
the public in virtue of some special and distinguishing 
quality,*' he is the first author to base his appeal on the 
characteristics he has in common with all humanity, to 
present himself as Michel de Montaigne, not as a gram- 


man to make the knowledge of himself the basis of a knowledge of the 
human race ; — and an attempt to deduce a rule of conduct from this 
knowledge. “That the Essays are a melancholy book. 

C. Montaigne' 8 style,— -Tho way in which this melancholy is masked 
by the charm of the style. — ^What did Montesquieu mean when he 
called Montaigne “one of the four great poets”? — Montaigne’s style 
is a “perpetual creation.” — Tlie metaphors of Shakespeare himself 
are not more numerous, more natural, or frcslicr ; - -and in this con- 
nection of the metaphor as a cause and mode of the “ fructification of 
languages.” — Universality of Montaigne’s vocabulary. — Sainte-Beuve’s 
judgment on Montaigne’s stjde [C’f. Port^BoyaJ, ii. p. 443, 450, edition 
of 1878]. — Moreover it is Montaigne’s style that atones for what would 
otherwise be the impertmeiice of his constant talk of himself. — Strange 
details fiiniiahed by Montaigne about himself. “But 6y the way in 
•wliich lie relates them, he contrives to express what is human about 
thorn, as much as or more than what is individual and singular. 

(4) Influence and Significance of the Essays. — That “ every man 
carries in his own person the model of the human condition ” ; — and 
a comparison in this connection between Montaigne’s Essays and 
Bousseau’s Confessions ; — the points of resemblance are external, but 
the differences relate to essentials. — Montaigne made moral and 
psychological observation tKe basis of French literature. — His 
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marian, poet, or jurist.” What is to prevent him adopting 
this cotirse ? “ Is ilot all philosophy contained in a humble 

and private life as well as in a life on more spacious 
lines ? ” Is it necessary to be Aristides to have known the 
ingratitude of men? Alexander or Ciesar to have experi- 
enced the inconstancy of fortune' And ther(‘apon he 
adds : “ If people complain that 1 talk too mucli ahriut 
myself, fny complaint is that they do not even think 
about themselves ” We are ignorant of our own nature; 
and we hide or disguise our ignorance beneath the raillery 
we mete out to those who study in their own persons 
what is in fact tfie history of humanity ’ 

Shall I insist further, or is not the consequence clear 
as it is? Instead of plodding, as they had done hitherto, 
in the footsteps of the ancients, instead of trying to pass 

influence abroad: — on liacoii [Ci, his EfssajfH, 1597]; — and on 
ShakcBpearc [Cf. Philart*te Chaslea, Etudes sur Shalcapeore^ Paris, 
B.d.]. — Shakespeare’s numerous borrowings from Montaigne [Id. ihid .^^ . 
— That in this respect Montaigne returns to the tradition of the Kurt)- 
pean influence of French hterature,— Certain matter in the Essays of a 
nature bound to be displeasing to another generation. — Testimoio’ of 
Balzac [eighteenth ConvcrsatioJi] ; — of Pascal [Peuaces] ; — of Tiossuet 
[second sennori for All Saints’ Bay] ; — of Malehranche [liechcrehr de 
la V^rite^ ii., p. 3, ch. v.]. 

5. Thk Works. — Neglecting his translation of the TheoJogie natn- 
relle de Maymond Sehou^ 1569; — and the Journal dr sf.s Vot/agefi, 
which was first published in 1774;— Montaigne's woiks are contiued to 
his Essays, of which it will suffice to note licre the principal editions. 

The Essaif, 1st, 2nd, and 3rd editions, 15H0, 1582, and 1587 [MM.^ 
Dezeiineris and Barkhauseu’s edition, liordoaux, 1874, is an exact 
reproduction of the text of the 1st edition, and gives m addition the 
different readings of the 2nd and 3rd editions] ; — TJic Esmi'i. 4th 
edition, 1 vol. in 4to, 1588, Abel PAugelier [repimted m IMotlieau- 
JouausFs edition, 7 vols. in 18mo, Paris, 1872, 1875, .fouaust] ; — The 
EssaiSf 5th edition, 1 vol. in folio, 1595, Aliel I’Angelier and Michel 
Sonnlus [reprinted in Courbet and Royer’s edition, 4 vols. in 8vo, 
Paris, 1872-1877, A, Lemerre] . 
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for, say, a Pindar or a Petrarch, our writers know for 
the future that they can find in themselves the material 
to put into and, as it were, sustain the literary forms 
of which they had previously done little more than 
imitate the outline. They will probe their own being. 
Should they fail to discover in it the reasons for self- 
satisfaction, a like inquiry afforded this Epicurean, their 
effort will not have been wholly vain, for its outcome 
will be the increase of the common treasure of humanity. 
And finally, since at all times and under all circumstances 
man’s most interesting, instructive, and useful subject of 
study is man, we find literature is based henceforth on 
moral and psychological observation. 

At the same time, the condition is enforced that a code 
superior to that of nature shall serve as guide, or, as it 

We may also cite P. Coste’s edition (it is P. Coste who is related to 
have blushed when Montaigne was mentioned in his presence), 3 vols. 
in 4to, London, 1724, to which is adjoined in the same format a 
volume containing the Voyages; Naigeon’s edition, 4 vols. in Bvo, 
Paris, 1802, Didot ; — and J. V. Leclerc’s edition, 5 vols. in Bvo, Paris, 
1826, Lefevre. — This is the edition that has become the standard 
source of Montaigne’s text. 

V.— The Satire M6nippee [1593-1594] . 

1. The Sources. — Almost all the more special documents necessary 
to or useful for the understanding of the Satire Menippee have been 
collected in the Ratisbon edition, edited by Prosper Marchand, 3 vols. 
in 12mo, 1726, and published by the successors of Mathias Kerner. — In 
addition there is Charles Labitte’s introduction to ^lis edition of 

*the Satire^ Paris, n d. ; — and Les Predioateurs de la Ligue^ Paris, 
1841, by the same writer. 

2. The Pamphlet; — and that neither its merit, which is quite 
second-rate, nor its audacity, nor its consequences ought to be 
exaggerated. — It cannot be said that the Satire “gave France to 
Henri IV.,” since it was pubhshed in 1594, and the civil war did not 
end until 1598 ; — there is no audacity ; (1) in five writers producing 
a book between them, since it is well known that it is precisely on 
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were, as a law to this observation of ourselves. We are 
to study nature in our own persons, but it will be with a 
view to its discipline. On this point both Catholics and 
Protestants will be quick to agree, and here, if we may 
venture on the expression, we have the net profit of the 
Reformation and the wars of religion. As we have said, 
France had shrunk from tlie gloomy and hopeless morality 
of Calvin. His teaching, however, had one result : it left 
men convinced of the utilitj^ the necessity, and even the 
urgency of fighting against the growing licentiousness of 
morals. Read in this connection La Noue’s Discours 
politiques et milifaires ; Charron’s Sagesse and his Trois 
Verites ; or again Du Vair’s Philosophic stoique. By 
different roads, all these writings, varied as are their 
origin and characteristics, verge towards two or three 

the division of risks that the principle of insurance is based ; — 
(2) further, there is no audacity in remaining anonymous ; — and (3) 
in having published a pamphlet of this nature nine months after 
the conversion and three months after the re-entry into Paris of 
Henri IV.— The bravery of the authors wholly consists in conse- 
quence of having egrcgiously insulted men already vanquished, 
and in whose overthrow, moreover, they had had no hand.— The 
authors of the Menijtp^c-, Pierre Ic Roy, Gillot, Nicolas Rapin, Jean 
Passerat, Florent Chrestien, smd Pierre Pithou ; — and that working 
together they have not displayed a talent that none of them possessed 
individually. — There is, however, a certain vigour of caricature in some 
passages of the Satire ; — of satire even; — and almost of eloquence [Cf. 
the oft-quoted “Harangue” of the civic lieutenant, Dreux d’Aubray], 
— But there is not a trace of elevation or nobleness of feeling in the 
work; — the writers are middle-class citizens infuriated at finding their 
pleasures interfered with ; — they are also pronounced enemies of the 
Jesuits ; — and they doubtless loved their country ; — but nevertheless 
the Satire Menippee must not be numbered among the “ great monu- 
ments of the French genius.” 

VI.— Pierre Charron [Paris, 1541; j 1603, Paris]. 

1. The Soubcbs. — B aylo, in his Dichonnaire, article Chakron ; — 
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common ends ; the first of which is to restore to the 
morality of all time at least something of its 'former 
authority : the second to withdraw the French genius 
from foreign influences, which are looked on at the 
period far less as hindrances to its liberty than as the 
causes of its corruption ; and the third to demand of the 
individual, in the common interest of society, the qualities 
or the virtues which, left to himself, he would be inclined 
to spurn. 

■ Of these three intentions, the first is specially notice- 
able in the Discours of honest La None, for it would be 
difficult to display greater concern than this soldier does 
for purity of morals, the education of the young, and the 
future of his country. Identical is the attitude of 
Guillaume du Vair in his “ I’hilosophy of the Stoics,” 


Fraiick, Duiionnaire des acu'ncea philoHophiqaeb^ aiticle Chabron ; 
— roirson, Hiatoire du lii^gne fV Henri IV, [seo above] ; — Vinet, 
Moraliaies franvtUHe au XV^I siecle. 

2 The Philosopher. — Enigmatical character of the personage ; — 
he liEwl been a priest ; — he had even wished to enter the order of the 
Carthusian monks ; — there were pious prelates among his protectors ; 
— yet he had the reputation of being a libertine,” — and the con- 
tradiction that seems to exist between his ]jc‘r8onality and his reputa- 
tion reappears in liis two principal w urks : — the Traite des Trois T 'e rites 
(“ Treatise on the Three Truths ”), which are : (Ij that there is a 
God ; (2) that this God is only known to the C'hristiaiis : (3) that this 
God is only worshipped as he should be worshipped by the Homan 
Catholics and the Tridlv dc la which has generally been 

looked upoii as merely the systematisatjon of Montibgne’s “scep- 
ticiaiii,” — That the order of publication of the works does not remove 
the dilficulty, seeing that he was acquainted with Montaigne when he 
issued the Traits des Trots \ erit^s. 

Examination of the Traits de la Sagesse, — Three contemporary, to 
say nothing of ancient, writers are copied unscrupulously in the work ; 
Bodin [Cf. Sagesse, ii., ch. 44] ; Montaigne [Cf. ii., chap, viii.] ; and 
G, du Vair [Cf. hi., chap, xx viii.]. —Meaning of these plagiarisms. — 
Charrou's object is to make a synthesis of the ideas of his time; — as is 
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a work whose spirit is sufficiently indicated by its title. 
The writer, forestalling Pascal, already aims at opposing 
Spictetns to Montaigne, the teaching that prescribes 
an eflfort of the will to Epicurean indifference, the philo- 
sophy of reason to that of Nature ! We must live 
in accordance with Nature; but our “nature” is deter- 
mined by the end to which we have been created ; and 
“ the end of man, of all our thoughts and all our actions, 
is to lead a good life ” ; and “ our good ” consists merely 
in “the right use of reason, that is to say in virtue.” 
How different already is this teaching from that of 
Eabelais, or even “of Montaigne ! And, admitting that 
Du Vair is here only paraphrasing Epictetus, the choice 
of Epictetus as guide is m itself a symptom of impor- 
tance. Experience has demonstrated the necessity of a 

proved by the attention he pays to composition, a preoccupation that 
is the chief originality of his book. — The three central ideas of the 
work : (1) the goodness of nature [Cf, ii., ch. lii.] ; — and yet (2) the in- 
finite wretchedness of man [Cf. i., J — which should breed (3) a 

sovereign contempt for death [Cf. ii., ch. ii.]. — Connecjtion Charron 
establishes between these three ideas his confidence m human 
reason ; — in the power of the will m the uni\crsality of moral law. 

That after this exnniination we are disposed to regard him as a 
“ transitional type ” ; — a forerunner of Descartes, — and of Pascal, — as 
much as a disciple and continuator of Montaigne. — Had Descartes 
read him ? — In any case, it is certain that Pascal was very familiar 
with his works; — and in this connection that Pascal’s annotators 
have been too neglectful of Charron. — It is generally recognised how 
easy, and at tBe same time how difficult , it is to bridge over the dis- 
tance between Montaigne and Pascal ; — but in reality the connecting' 
link is afforded by Charron.— Moreover, he did not believe that it 
could possibly harm religion to establish its authority on a rational 
basis ; — which is what he loyally attempted to accomplish ; — and in 
this way his contradictions result from liis having failed to grasp the 
significance of certain of his assertions. 

8, Thb Wobks. — Les Trois Verites centre lea atMea^ idoLatreSy 
h^retiquea vt achtsmaiiqueat Bordeaux, 1593; — Duccura 
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moral directing force. The crimes of Catherine, the 
debauchery of Henri III., the corruption of the court, 
have filled the cup to overflowing. There must be an 
end to this state of things ! And while waiting for the 
movement to terminate in a religious revival, an effort is 
made to establish on a rational basis, to secularise or to 
" layicise,” the teachings which religion had inculcated in 
the past solely on its own authority. 

To attain this end, our writers endeavour at the same 
time to escape from the pressure, the besetting pressure, 
of foreign influences. There are two such influences : 
first, the Italian, which during the long reign of the 
mother of three kings has spread from literature to the 
language, and from the language to manners ; and in the 
second place the Spanish influence, the progress of which 


cliretiena de la Dwinite, Creation^ lirdemjyttorif Bordeaux, 1600; — 
Traite dc la Sagesse^ Bordeaux, 1601. 

The last of these works is the only one of the three that has often 
been reprinted. 

VII.— Guillaume du Vair [Paris, 1556 ; 1 1621, Tonnems]. 

1. The Sources. — Richelieu, in his Me moires ; — Niceron, in his 
Hommes lUusfres, \ol, xliii. ; — C. Sapey, Essai sur la vie et Ics 
ouvragts de G. du Vair^ Paris, 1847 ; — E. Cougny, Guillaume du 
Vair, a study based upon new documents, Paris, 1857. 

2. The Man and the Writer. — Undeserved oblivion into which 
Du Vair has fallen ; — although he was bishop and Count of Liaieux ; — 
First President of the Parliament of Provence ; — and twice Keeper of 
the Seals of France ; — or perhaps it is because he h&d these offices 
that he is forgotten. — The truth is, his political career does not seem 
to have added greatly to hia reputation [Cf. Bazin, Hietoire dc France 
sous le regne de Louis XIII,'] — Moreover, he has not left his mark on 
the history of the Church ; — having only been appointed bishop of 
Lisieux when over sixty years old; — but he was a great lover of 
literature; — and he did more for French oratory than any of his 
predecessors; — ^by his translations of Aeschines, Demosthenes and 
Cioero [Pour and Contre Ctesiphon and Four Milon] ; — by the series 
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throughout Europe has kept pace with the political or 
military successes achieved by Charles V. and Philip II. 
While the women of France were bestowing their 
admiration on the romantic qualities of the Amadis, the 
language of current use was becoming loaded and dis- 
figured by Italianisms. Henry Estiennc has drawn up a 
list of the military terms and the terms in vogue at court, 
of the terms relating to the arts and those relating to 
debauchery that invaded our vocabulary, and all, or almost 
all, of which have since retained their place there. The 
protest of La None, in his Discourti aur Ics Amadis, 
against the taste for romances and against the imitation 
of Spanish manners was equally unavailing. It might 
seem at first sight that the authors of the Satire Mmippee 
were more successful, but has not the political importance 


of his Arrets rendua en robe rouge \ — and by his very delicate percep- 
tion of the qualities the language was still wanting in [Cf. his Traite 
de V Eloquence frcin-qa%se<^ et dea raisons pour quoi elle est demeurce at 
ba88e'\. 

Furthermore, he exerted a really important influence as a 
philosopher. — Of his translation of the Manual of Epictetus and 
of his Traite de la pliiJoaophie dea Sfoiques. — In what respect his 
work IS related to and throws light on that of Cliarroii ; —but he was 
mixed up in public affairs to a greater extent than Charron, and in 
consequence he has the advantage of the latter as regards experience ; 
— his field of psychological and moral observation is proportionately 
wider. — His conception, too, of the dignity of reason and of the power 
of the will is more “ Stoic and in consequence loftier in the 
measure in Vhich the Stoic point of view is loftier than that of the 
Epicureans, — And to conclude, in his Traite de la saint e jddlosoplii^ 
he takes the final step : — after having essayed to secularise morality, 
he renounces the effort; — and failing to see a remedy for the pre- 
vailing corruption except in a return to Christian morality, he asserts 
the necessity of this return. — Analogy between this evolution and 
that of the thought of Pascal. — The Traitea pliiloaophiquea of Du 
Vair are as necessary as La Sa^eaae to an understanding of the 
movement from which Jansenism is to be evolved. 

8 
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of this celebrated pamphlet been somewhat exaggerated ? 
In any case, and supposing it to have been as effective as 
several armies, its literary importance is not much more 
considerable on that account. But here again, as above, 
the symptom is significant. There has been brought 
into being a spirit of resistance against the enthusiasm 
of the Pleiad and the infatuation of the courtiers for 
everything Italian or Spanish. Moreover, a goal has 
come into view : a goal which, though it will not be 
reached at once, will not be lost sight of for the future. 
The “ nationalisation ” of French literature, impossible 
as circumstances for the time being may render its 
realisation, has become the object at which writers, 
society and even royalty, are about to aim ; in a word, 
the classic ideal may be only vaguely self-conscious as yet, 

3. The Works, — There being very many editions of Du Vair, in 
enumerating his works here we follow the order observed in what has 
seemed to us the most complete edition, that published at Cologne by 
Pierre Aubert in 1617,* — (1) Actions et TraiUs o 1586-1614, 
among which are to be noted: Exliortaiion a lapaix adressec a ceujr 
de la Ligue and Suasion de Turret pour la loi salique au Parlenient ; 
— (2) De TKloqurncf francuise^ including the treatise properly so 
called and the three translations cited above ; — (3) Arrets prononces 
en robe rouge, of which there are three more in the folio edition of 
1641 than in the edition of 1617, or m all eight; — (A) Fhiloscphic 
treatises, including, in addition to the works already cited, a TraMe 
de la Constance and an Exhortation d la vie civile \ — (6) Treatises 
on piety and Meditations, including the Traite de la sainte philo- 
sojjhic and Meditations on the Lord’s Prayer, the Cantide of Ezekiel, 
*the Psalms of Penitence, etc., etc. 

We do not know of a modern edition of Du Vair. 

VIII. — FrangoiS de Sales [ChMeau of Thorens, in Savoy, 1567 ; 
f Lyons, 1622J. 

f We have been unable to fix the exact dates of the first publication of the 
separate works of X>u Vair ; and we would remark, for instance, that the date 
assigned to bis Traitis philosophiques, 1606, is certainly erroneous, since entire 
pasBs^fes from it are found m La Sagesae of Cborron, who died in 1608. 
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but nevertheless it is already in existence. Similarly, 
a manrof genius or talent may spend his youth in con- 
fused agitation, may appear to fritter away or oven to 
dissipate his energy, whereas all the while an inner force 
keeps him from straying and directs him to his goal ; and 
his originality only gains by the chequered nature of his 
experiences. 

Again Guillaume du Vair has written in one of his 
works : “ Of all the benefits procured us by civil society, 
there is none we should rate more highly or set greater 
store on than the friendship of honourable men ; for it is 
the foundation and pivot of our felicity. It shapes our 
whole existence, it sweetens the bitterness of life, it gives 
savour to the pleasant experiences that befall us. In 
prosperity it gives us persons to whom we may render 

1. The Sources — Charles-Augusto de Sales, Hisfoire dw hien- 
heureux Fran^oia de SqUs, 1634 ; — Eossuet, Panegijriqivc de Francois 
de Sales, 1662 ; — Bulle de canonisation de Saint Francois de Sales, 
1666; — Sainte-Eeuve : Port-Royal, book i., chap. ix. and x., and 
Causeries da lundi, vol. vii. ; — A. Bayous : La liiterature fran^^^aise d 
V stranger, voL i., chap. i. and ii. ; Paris, 1B53 ; — Robiou : Essai sur la 
litUrature ct les ntorttrs pendant la premiere nwifie du XVIP siecle, 
Paris, 1668; — F. Strowski, Saint-Francois de Sales, Paris, 1898; — 
dom Mackey’s Notices in the edition of the Works, Annecy, 1892 and 
following years.* 

2. The Controversialist, the Writer, the Orator. — F ran9oiH 
de Sales has his place in literary history as a controversialist, an 
“ ascetic ” writer and a preacher, — His family and education. — The 
college of Clermont and the university of Padua [Of. Antonio 
Favaro : Galileo Galilei e lo studio di Padora, Florence, 1883], The* 
early career of Francois de Sales, — His meeting with Theodore de 
B6ze, — The mission to Chablais [1594-1598] ; — and the first writings 
of Fran9oiB de Sales : Lea Gontroverses and the Defense de Vetendard 
de la Croix . — The keen perspicacity and clearness of argument with 
which he reduces the essentials of the controversy between Protestants 

’We natarally do not feel called upon to enumerate here the very numerous 
pnblications belonging rather to hagiography than to literary history. 
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service and ve^ith whom we may rejoice at our good 
fortune, in aflSiction persons to aid and console us, Hin our 
youth persons to advise and instruct us, in old age 
persons to help us and reason with us, and in manhood 
persons to assist and second us/’ At first sight one is 
tempted to consider these words merely as the expression 
of a commonplace of morality. But when one weighs 
them “as with the scales of the goldsmiths”; and 
further when one considers them in connection with the 
historical events of the period ; when one reflects, in 
fact, that they were penned at a time when the pacific 
policy inseparably connected with the most glorious years 
of the reign of Henri IV. was yielding its results, they 
seem to acquire fresh significance. While suffering from 
the combined evils of foreign and civil war, people learned 

and Catholics to the matter of the unity of Church. — His sojourn in 
Paris in 1602; — and the Oraison fiinehrc du due de Mercosur , — He is 
ordained bishop of Geneva, 1602. 

Of the Introduction d la vie devote [Cf. Julea Very, La Philotlice de 
St. Fran^o%8 de Sales, Geneva, 1878] ; — and in what respect Fran9oi8 
de Sales continues the work of Du Vair m this book. — Charm and seduc- 
tion of the book. — The “harmonics of nature ” in Fran 9 oi 8 de Bales' 
book. — He is the first of the several Savoyards who will contribute to 
the glory of French literature [Cf. Bayous, Littcrature fran^aise d 
Vitranger ']. — ^Howfar can he be said to have rendered piety accessible, 
fashionable, and attractive ? — In reality his doctrine is severe ; — and 
that had he presented it in a different manner it would no longer 
have been Christianity, but Stoicism. — The TraiU de Vwwour de 
Dieu, • 

Of Fran9ois de Sales as a preacher; — and why lias he been 
omitted from among the “ forerunnera of Bossuot [Cf. Jacquinet : 
Les jpridicateurs du XVII' sUcle avant Bossuet ; — and Freppel: 
Bossuet et V eloquence scLcrie au XVIF sidcle ’]. — Comparison between 
the Sermon for the Fete of the Assumption ” and Bossuet's sermon, 
on the same subject. — Utility of comp^sons of this kind, and that 
there is no surer method of characterising the different preachers. — 
Another comparison between the Sermon for Twelth Night " and 
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to appreciate the incomparable importance of the social 
fabric? and awoke to the fact that its destruction or 
weakening is the direst of misfortunes. The belief that 
the aim of the individual should be the free development 
of the forces with which nature has endowed him, falls 
into disrepute; and the belief is abandoned too, of the 
author of the Easais, that men, like nuts in a sack, 
always end by “making a heap” by settling down in a 
sort of inertia born of habit, that bears a resemblance 
to order. But just as bodily health, which is thought 
to be a gift of nature, is really the outcome of ad- 
herence to a system of hygiene, and, in consequence, 
of an appropriate “effort,” so to enable society to 
maintain its equilibrium, it is not sufficient that it be 
left to itself, but on the contrary this stability demands 

Fenelon’s sermon on the same subject. — The Traite dr la prMicaiion 
and the rhetoric of Francois de Sales. — “ The sovereign artifice is 
to dispense with artifice.” — Whether Fran 9 ois de Sales has always 
observed his own precept? — That there is a certain affectation, a 
certain striving after “ prettiness ” and intentional simplicity in his 
manner. 

3. The Works. — They fall into two groups : Polemical Works and 
Ascetic Works. The first includes: Les Conh'ovcrscs^—iho Defrnsc dc 
Vestendard de la Croix, — and some shorter works of less importance. — 
The second group includes the Introduction d la vie devote, 1608; — 
the Traits de I Amour de Dim, 1612; — and the Entrefiens sjnriturh, 
which were not published until 1629. — To these works must be added 
a few opuscules, notably the opuscule Degres d'oraison, the Lettres 
Spirituelles on de direction and the Sermons, — The lay corre- 
spondence of the Saint also deserves to be read. • 

Few books have had so many editions as the Introduction d la vie 
devote, — There are two good editions of the complete works, but they 
will be superseded henceforth by an edition at present in course of 
publication “under the supervision of the nuns of the Visitation of the 
first monastery of Annecy,” and under the direction of the Beverend 
dom Mackey, O.S.B. Eight volumes of this edition have already 
appeared ; Annecy, printed by Ni^rat. 
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a constant personal effort on the part of each one 
of us. “ 

Such is the meaning of the excellent Du Vair, and of 
a like way of feeling and thinking are the Canon of 
Condom, Pierre Charron, author of the TraitS de la 
Sagesse; Honore d’Urf6, the Forezian gentleman, the 
unhappy husband of the beautiful Diane de Chateau- 
morand, and the author of that AstrSe which is about to 
beconcte the code of polite society ; and Francois de Sales 
as we see from his Introduction d la vie devote. We do 
not exist for ourselves alone, but for other men as well ; 
and what is more, we can only reach our full development 
as the result of commerce with our fellows. In conse- 
quence, in the interest of human society, and therefore in 
our own individual and personal interest, let each of us 


IX.— Mathurin Regnier [Chartres, 157B ; 1 1613, Rouen]. 

1, The Sources. — Goujet in his Bibliothcquc franqaise^ vol. xiv. ; — 
Sainte-Beuve, Tableau de la Foesiefranraiae au XVT'si^cle; Mathurin 
Begnier ei Andre Chenier ^ 1829 ; — VioUet-le-Duc, Notice preceding his 
edition of the Satires^ 1853 ; — Robiou, Essai sur Vkiatoire' de la 
litUraiure et des moeurs, etc., Paris, 1858; — Garsoimet, Etude aur 
Mathurin Begnier, Paris, 1859 and 1877 ; — Courbet, Notice preceding 
his edition of the Satires, Paris, 1875 ; — J. Vianey, Mathurin Regnier, 
Paris, 1896. 

2. The Man and the Poet. — That Regnier, even when he begins to 
write, is already behind his time, — as a libertme, who is bent on 
keeping up the licentious traditions of another age ; — and as a 
disciple of Bonsard, whom he copies outrageously. — His qualities : — a 
freedom of expression and plainness of language that often degenerate 
into grossness [Cf. Satire xiii.] ; — the gift of observing, depicting, 
and satirising [Cf. Satire viii,] ; — at least apparent if not always real 
ease and naturalness [Cf. Satires iii. and vii.]. — His defects: — sole- 
cisms and prolixity [Cf. Satire i,] ; — want of taste and inartisticness 
[Cf . Satire x.] : 

His carelessness is his chief artihoc. 

— ^lack of invention and of ideas. — ^What is the reason of his 
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renounce in a measure that egoism that comes, it must be 
confessed, so natural to us! We shall be more than 
repaid for the sacrifices we may have to make by the 
pleasures the increased amenity of life will offer. Since 
we all of us stand in continual need of one another, let 
us arrange to live on a footing of “ honourable friend- 
ship,’* of friendship which, from being a service or a 
help, will become sooner or later a pleasure. Let us 
organise our life on a social basis, and in such a way 
that, in addition to an habitual exchange of services, 
it shall embrace an exchange of sentiments or ideas. 
Let us multiply our occasions of meeting, since to do 
so will be to multiply the means of arriving at a 
mutual understanding ; and from each of ns will be 
evolved, as it were, a social type without any distin- 

reputation ? — It is due to the fact that Boileau was pleased to drag 
him from obscurity ; — to the fact that he is a Gaul ;--and to the fact 
that in a certain sense, on account .of the vigour of some of his lines, 
he is one of the links between Rabelais, for instance, and Moliere. 

8. T]|b Works. — Putting aside some epigrams,— two elegies ; — and 
a few obscene pieces that have found tlieir way into the Cabinet 
satyrique; — the w'orks of Regnier are restricted to his Satires, of 
which there are in all nineteen. 

The best edition is that of Courbet, Paris, 1875, Ijomerre ; -in which 
two opuscules of M. Dezeiraeris, Bordeaux, 1870 and 1880; — and tlic 
researches of M. Vianey [1896] would permit of numerous improve- 
ments still being made. 

X. — HoncS’ed’Urfe [Marseilles, 1568; ] 1625, Yillefranche, Alpes- 
Maritimes] . • 

1. The Sources. — D’Urfe himself in several episodes of his Astree, 
which are merely incidents of his life “ put into a romance *’ ; — Patini, 
Eclairciasements aur Vhiatoire de VAsMe in the Plaidoyers et oeuvres 
ddveraea de M. Patru, Paris, 1681, Mabre-Cramoisy ; — Auguste 
Bernard, Lea d'Vrf^, Paris, 1889 Norbert Bonafous, E fudges aur 
VAatrie et Honors d'Urfi^ Paris, 1846 ; — Louis de Lomerde, L'Astr^e 
e le ronum pnatoral in the Revue des Deux Mondes for July 15, 
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guishing “ sign,” or, as would be said at the present 
day, without any “ speciality.” We touch here on the 
fundamental idea of classicism, and for one hundred 
and fifty or two hundred years the history of French 
literature will be merely the history of the transforma- 
tions or the development of this governing idea. 

Thus, when we come to determine in a few words the 
progress made, we are offered the spectacle, during the 
last years of the reign of Henri IV., of an original and 
national literature endeavouring to emancipate itself ' 
from the imitation of foreign literatures. To judge from * 
the most characteristic of the symptoms we have 
enumerated, this literature will prove more especially 
“social” , by which is meant that it will set itself the 
task of preserving, developing, and perfecting the social 

1858;— EmUc Montdgut, En BonrhonmuD ef m Forex, Paris, 1880; 

— Korting, Geschichte tlofi Framsosiseken Roma ns im XVII Jahr- 
hundert, Leipsic and Oppeln, 1885-1887. 

2. The Source of the Astbee. — 1 biography of Hoiiore d’Urfe; - 
his first work : The Epistres Morales, 1598 ; — his marriage with 
Diane de Chateaumorand ; — his conjugal misfortunes ; — his poem Le 
Sirn'ne, 1606. — The framework of the Astree. — The mingling of hetion 
and reality [Cf. Patru, Edaircissemnits, etc.].-- The background of 
the narrative and the Duma enamorada of Georges dc Montemayor, 
—The tone of the narration and the pastoral romance ; — the European 
vogue of the pastoral romance; — ^the Arcadia of Sannazar and of 
Sydney ; —the descriptions of Forez in d’Urfo’s romance [Cf. Montegut, 
En Bourhonnat8,Qtc,'] the anecdotes of the court ; — the symbolical 
intention [Cf. the dedication of the Astrecl . — Connection between the 
•Introduction a la vie devote and the romance of the AsMe. 

8. The Character of the Astree.— G eneral features of the Work; 

— and that for from the episodes in it being hors -d'oiuvre as compared 
with the main plot, as is the case in other romances of the same type, 
it is on the contrary the main plot that is the pretext or the oppor- 
tunity for the episodes. — Varied interest of the book in consequence : 
—(1) Historical episodes \Eudoxe et Valenfinicm, part ii., book 12]; 

— (2) Contemporary allusions \Euric, Daphnide et Alcidon, part iii,, 
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edifice. Since it is to be social, it will be general, which 
amouifts to saying that it will not be, or that it will 
rarely be, the expression of the personality of the writer, 
but rather that of the relations of the individual with the 
requirements of an ideal humanity, always and every- 
where analogous to or identical with itself, subsisting 
eternally, so to speak, and offering on that account im- 
mutable characteristics. Social in its aims and general 
in regard to its modes of expression, this literature will 
also be moral to the exact extent to which morality is 
indispensable to .the existence of society. We would 
convey by this restriction that the literature we are about 
to deal with will be less concerned with embodying in its 
works the absolute side contained in the principle of every 
morality, than with rendering the relative element that is 

book 3j ; — (3) Personal inventions [Damoji ei Madonthc, part ii., 
book 6]. — The fonn of the narrative is no less varied descriptions 
[part ii., book 5]; — conversations [part ii., book 12]; — narrations 
[part iii.. book 7] ; — examples of every kind of composition are found 
in the work, including letters and love sonnets -to say nothing of 
passages of a more realistic or more brutal stamp. —Of the style of 
the AuMc: — its elegance and clearness; — it is smooth and Howing; — 
ii combines precision with copiousness ; —its psychological value 
and in this connection of the sketches of the different varieties of love 
in the Astr^e, —Sensual and brutal love [Euclojre ei Valcniinian^ part 
ii., book 12]; — fickle and capricious love [Hylas^ part i., passini] ; 
— young and passionate love [Chryseide et Arimant, port iii., books 7 
and 8] ;— chivalrous love [^Rosamre^ CeUodante ct Bosdeon, part iv., 
book 10] ; — mystic love ICdladon etAsfr^el , — Variety of the characters. 
— Tliat the book as a whole leaves an impression of charm and grace-* 
fulness to which there had been nothing analogous previously m French 
literature ; — a fact that explains the success of the book, a success as 
prodigious as almost any in literary history : and tlie duration of its 
influence. 

4, The Influence of the Astreb. — Ought it to be ascribed a share 
in the formation of “ precious ’* society ? — That in any case the work 
will shape the destiny of the drama for more than twenty years ; — and 
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always to hand in its applications. Ija consequence, the 
morality in question will be neither the Christian mftrality 
of renunciation and sacrifice, nor even the Stoic morality 
of effort : it will be a morality for the use of good society. 
In the last place, this literature will not fail to attach 
great importance to the charms of style ; first, because 
to persuade it will need to please ; secondly, because style 
alone is able to save generalities from the danger they 
are always exposed to of degenerating into ‘‘common- 
places ” ; and thirdly, because it has already fashioned 
its rules of poetry and rhetoric on the Latin model. 
Let us now j^roceed to consider its performances and 
so follow its development. 


of the romance for more than fifty years ; — supposing that the 
Frincense de. Cleces is, i)roperly speaking, only an episode of the 
Antree. — It is possible to go still further [(’f. Montegut, En Bour- 
honnaiSf etc.], and to trace something of the inspiration of the Astrie ; 
— in Bacine's tragedies ; — in Marivaux’ comedies ; — in Provost’s novels ; 
— in J, J. Bousseau ; — and perhaps even among contemporary writers 
in certain of the novels of George Sand. — What precedes ainount.s to 
saying that the success of the Astree determined the direction taken 
by an entire and important current in our literature. 

5. The Works. — W e have already mentioned the Epistrea Morales^ 
1598; — and le Sireinc, 1606. — There must be added Sylvanirc^ a 
woodland fable, 1627, and the Amours de Floridan. 

As to the Astree^ the two first volumes appeared in 1610 or per- 
haps in 1608 ; the two following volumes in 1616 ; and the fifth and 
sixth volumes m 1619. The four others are posthumous, and it is 
scarcely possible to distinguish between what of them should be 
attributed to d’XJrf^ and what of them is the work of l^o, his 
continuator. It is for this reason that we have not referred to them 
in our analysis of the romance. 

The best edition of the Aairdei^ that of 1647, published by Toussaint 
Quinet and Antoine de Sommaville, 



CHAPTEE II 


THE NATIONALIZATION OF FRENCH 
LITERATURE 

I 

I do not know whether war is “ divine,’’ but a state 
of conflict certainly seems “a law of the world”; no 
triumph is really peaceful, and even ideas rarely assert 
their empire except at the expense and on the ruins 
of other ideas whose place they take. Several con- 

THE AUTHORS AND THEIR AVORKS 
Fourth Period 

From the formation of the “ precious ” society to the 
first representation of the “ Precieuses Ridicules 

1610-1659 

I.— The Hotel Ramhouillet. 

1. The Sources. — The Historiettea of Tjdlemant des Reanx;—thG 

letters of Balzac and Voiture ; — Madeleine de Scudery’s Artamf'ne, oii 
le Grand — Bodeau de Soniaize, Le Grand dictionnaire cIch 

Pr4tieme!t, 1661 ; — Plechier's funeral orations in honour of the Duke 
and Duchess o( Montausier. 

Roederer; Mernoire pour aervir d Vhiatoire dc la society polie^ * 
Paris, 1835 ; — Walckenaer, MSmoirea aur Mme de Sevifftu^ vole. i. and 
ii., Paris, 1852; — ^V. Cousin, La SocUte fran{‘aiac an XVIP aieclr, 
Paris, 1858 ; — A. Fabre, La jeunease de Flechier^ Pans, 1882. 

2. The General Theory of Preciosity. 

A. Of preciosity aa a literary conception , — It consists in believing 
(1) that there is something specific or unique in its class about the 
pleasure derived from literature as about that derived from music or 
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ditions, in consequence, had still to obtain, at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, to permit of 
French literature completely realising its true character ; 
and first of all it was necessary that public opinion 
should master or stay the progress of that individualist, 
unruly, and licentious spirit, which had not been entirely 
subdued by Henri IV. even in the sphere of politics. A 
book which is at once one of the most enigmatical, and 
one of the foulest in our literature, Beroalde do Vervillo’s 
Moyen de Parncnir, is contemporary with the Astree, 
which itself is not exempt from a certain shamelessness 
of language and grossness of sentiment ; while the obscene 
collection of the Parnaf^se saiyrique, of which one scarcely 

from the picturesque, — and this is the truth ; — (2) that the essential 
cause of this pleasure is style, that is the turn the writer gives what he 
saj’s, the manner in which he expresses himself, — which is already less 
true ; — and (8) that the pleasure is in proportion to the effort that 
has been expended or to the difficulties that have been surmounted in 
hitting upon this mode of expi'ession, — which is not true at all. — 
Analogies and differences between this conception and the conception 
of “ art for art.” — The prineixml of them is that preciosity aimed 
at the realisation of the “ fashion ” instead of at that of “beauty.” — 
The resulting consequences are :--(!) A horror of pedantry, erudition 
and even of tradition ; — That in intellectual matters as in conver- 
sation and in clothes, store is only sot on an air of modernity ; — (8) 
A tendency, the outcome of this latter disposition, to exaggerate the 
distance that separates polite society from the vulgar herd. 

B. Of preciosity as a disease of lavyuaye, — That it consists in 
treating language no longer as a “work of art ” even; — but as a 
pretext for the writer himself to malte a display of virtuosity. 

E del pocta fin la maraviglia 

Chi non sa far stupir, vada alia s triglia. [Marino.] 

[Cf. de Sanctis : Storia della letteratura it a lianas vol. ii. ; Menendez 
y Peiayo, Historia de las ideas eateticas en Espaila^ vol. ii, ; and 
Mezi^res, Prid^cesseurs et contemporadns de Shahespeare ,^ — Some 
characteristics of the disease : — ^Never to call anything by its name, 
but always to have recourse to paraphrase, allusion or sous-cnirnd/a ; 
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ventures to cite the title, would alone suffice t 9 illustrate 
the state of morals towards 1610. 

Further testimony is oiffered by the Satires of Mathurin 
Regnier. Often quoted, on account of some few happy 
lines, — which prior to those of Boileau became proverbs 
directly they were published, — little read, but only the 
more vaunted, the Satires of Regnier are as it were the 
protest of the Gallic genius against the new ideal. 
Instinctively hostile, not only to all restraint, but to 
every rule or every law, Regnier defends and upholds in 
his Satires, not dogmatically, but with that nonchalance 
which in “ his greatest artifice ’’and his charm, the entire 
and absolute liberty of the individual. Each of us is very 

— to lend an exaggerated and jesting importance to trifles and to 
treat matters of moment in a conversational tone;- -to play upon 
words, to make points, conccih, agudezas^ 

Ne dis plus qu’il est amarantc 
Di.s plutot qu’il est de ma rente , 

to draw unexpected comparisons ; — to force metaphors [Cf. Les 
Femmes savant en] ; in a word, to couch all one says in a language 
only comprehensible to the initiated; — and in this connection that 
slang and jargon arc to some extent the same thing. 

C. Of preciosity as a turn or disposition of mind. — It consists in a 
natural or acquired dislike for the commonplace danger of this dis- 
like ; —but, on the other hand, its advantages and that its coimter- 
part is a taste for what is refined, delicate, subtle and complex. — The 
way in which this disposition of mind tends to make affairs of love 
and gallantry the constant preoccupation of those who possess it. — 
Great resulting advantage to: conversation, — polite manners; — and 
social relations in general. — Women make their entry into literature 
— and with them make their appearance the qualities more peculiar 
to women ; — qualities of which neither Montaigne nor Rabelais had 
hod on idea; — and as much may perhaps bo said of some of the 
greatest of the ancient writers. 

8. The Hotel Bambouillet. 

A, Catherine de Vivonne, Marquise de Bambouillet [1588, ] 1665]. 
•—Her family ; — and her father, although the Marquis de Pisani, must 
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well as he is ; has the right to remain as he is ; and 
whoever would interfere with this right deserves the 
name of pedant. At any rate, I know of no idea 
on which he harps in his verses more often or more 
complaisantly than the idea that everything is relative ; 
which clearly is another way of expressing what I 
have just said. Around him is a numerous school that 
thinks and feels as he does, that is not properly 
speaking a school, in the sense that it is not inspired 
by him or by anybody it is possible to call its chief, 
but a school that along with him represents this spirit 
or rather this instinct of resistance : vulgar Epicureans 
of the type of the Motins, the Sigognes and the 

not be taken to have been an Italian nobleman ; — her marriage with 
Charles d’Angennes, Marquis de Rambouillet. — Tallemant’s portrait 
of her [Historiettes^ Paulin Paris' edition, in 8vo, ii,, 485] ; — Mile de 
Scudery’s portrait of her \Le Gratid CijruH^ edition of 1654, vol. vii., 
489] ; — Flechier’s portrait in bis Orainon fiuidbre , — She hit upon 
the idea of g.mius of assembling in her “ruelle” or private circle 
noblemen and men of letters oa a footing of temporary equality. — 
The part played by the Salons in the history of French literature. — 
That it 18 strange that it should still be at the expense of Mine de 
Rambouillet that jests are made — while Mme GeoSirin is spoken of 
with admiration. 

B. Vincent Voiture^ the livimg incarnation of Preciosity [Amiens, 
1598; 1 1648].— His Poems , — and that among them there are many 
that are very insipid ; — but there are a few that are exquisite ; — and 
very suiierior to many of those of CL Marot ; — and that can be com- 
pared with the most vaunted poems of Voltaire [Cf. Stances h Stlvie, 
— Epitre d Conde; — Impromptu pour Anne d'A^triche ]^ — Hie 

• Letters ; — and whether it be true, as Voltaire has declared, that 
they are the mere “ triflings of a rope-dancer " ? — Boileau's estimate 
was juster, — Voiture’s love-letters have the obvious fault of being too 
witty;- -but among his miscellaneous letters there are many that 
are quite admirable [Cf. Nos. 128, 109, 101, 68, 90 in Ubicim’s 
edition] and a few that are distinguished by real emotion. 

C. JiiUe d'Angennea, Ducheaae de Moniauaier [1007, f 1671]. — 
That she contributed more than any one else to render the Hotel 
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Berfchelots ; irregulars and libertines, such as the Th4o- 
phile ^against whom Father Garasse will write his 
'Doctrine curieuse des beaux esprits', daring and cynical 
free-thinkers of the kind that will be found depicted 
by the dozen in the Historiettes of Tallemant des 
R6aux. It may be worth while to note in passing 
that writers of a similar stamp have been seen or will 
be seen to arise during all the “ regencies ” of our 
history : the regency of Catherine, the regency of Marie 
de M4dicis, the regency of Anne of Austria, and the 
regency of Philippe d’Orl^ans. 

To whom must be attributed the honour of having, to 
begin with, checked and interrupted, and finally of having 

Bambouillet ndiculous ; — and that at any rate all that wc know of 
her from contemporary testimony shows her in a sufl&ciently dis- 
agreeable lights — She was spoiled by too much homage ; — her suitors 
or her “ dymg admirers ” gave too much encouragement to her pre- 
tensions to wit ; — she seems to have been far vainer than her mother 
of her good birth and high rank ; — and finally the length of time she 
made Montausier wait before she accorded him her hand has invested 
them both with a certain amount of ridicule. [Of. for Montausier, 
Montausier et son temps^ by Amedee Roux, Pans, I860.] 

4. The Influence of Preciosity. 

A. On the Language, — It refined, enriched, and elevated the 
language. — Preciosity cleared the language of a certain pedantic over- 
growth which encumbered it even in Montaigne ; -and also of a 
coarseness that disgraced it [Cf. B^roalde de Verville’s Moyrn de 
parvenir and Tallemant des Reaux’ Historiettes], — It enriched the 
language : — by determining the exact meaning of words ; — by adopt- 
ing, inventing* or creating new turns of speech ; — and above all by 
inculcating “ the force a word acquires when put m its right place.” — 
Finally, preciosity elevated the language ; — though it is true that in 
elevating it, it drew too deep a dividing line between the speech of the 
vulgar and that of polite society. 

B. On — Rcederer’s exaggeration on this head and V. 

Cousin guilty of the same fault ; — in their studies of the polite society 
of the period. — A saying of Pascal as to the malignity and kindliness 
of people in general, “ which is always the same — still, the names 
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stemmed this current ? And shall we exclaim once more 
with Boileau : 


At lasfc Malherbe came ? . . . 

Doubtless no, if four or five very beautiful Odes and 
some paraphrases of the Psalms are, after all, nothing 
more than rhetoric ; and further, if Malherbe himself, 
while not making a display of licentiousness or in- 
credulity, was utterly wanting nevertheless both as a 
writer and as a man in distinction and true intellectual 
nobility. To take another point, it is not easy to see 
how his influence should have made itself felt, since his 
finest poems, which during his lifetime were scattered 

by which things are designated have great importance. — The way 
in which preciosity raised the tone of conversation;— and improved 
the position of women. [Cf. Huet, Stir I'originc des Romans,] — On 
the other hand, preciosity accustomed the French intellect to treat 
serious matters too frivolously; — and by binding it down to the 
observation of good society, kept it from a wider and more sincere 
observation of reality. 

C. On the direction taken by literature,— By establishing the 
predominance of the manners of good society, preciosity completed 
the downfall of lyricism ; — since people do not frequent society with 
a view to mEiking a display of their inmost feelings ; — and still less 
with the intention of contradicting those they meet ; — indeed, it may 
perhaps ba said that nothing is more obligatory in society than the 
avoidance of “ originality ; — and all these rules of society run exactly 
counter to lyricism or personal literature. Again, while preciosity 
furthered the development of the “ universal branches’’ of literature — 
oratory and the drama, — its influence even in this direction was not 
without its drawbacks ; — admitting that it was with a view to content 
the Precieuses that our drama, in a general way, has refrained from 
too spirited an imitation of reality ; — has deserved to be styled a 
conversation beneath a chandelier”; — and that gallantry instead of 
passion has become its mainspring ? — On the other hand, preciosity 
aided the development to a notable extent of letter writing; — 
of books of Maxims and Cha/racters \ — and of the psychological 
romance. 
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through and to some extent lost in the anthologies of 
the period, did not appear in collected form until 1630, 
two years after his death. Moreover, if we are to believe 
the memoirs of his faithful Eacan, he was almost without 
ideas except on the subject of his art. These various 
considerations will lead us to seek elsewhere than in 
his influence the causes of a transformation, of which 
he experienced the consequences far more than he 
brought it about or even conceived it. The trans- 
formation which is effected in French literary history 
between 1610 and 1630, — let us say 1636, so as to reach 
the Cid at one step, — is the work of the Precieuses. 

All that is remembered in general of the Precieuses is 

n.— Irregulars and Libertines. 

1. The Sources. — Leonard! Lessii, De providenfia 7iumiyn8 rt 
amnii Immortalitate Uhri duo adversus athcos et politirofi^ Antwerp, 
1613; — Garasse, La doctrine curleuse des Beaux Eapritade ce iemps^ 
Paris, 1623 ; — TfUleniaiit des Rpaiix, Hisforiettes, articles Des 
Barreaux, Luillier, Princbsse Palatine, etc. ; — Bossuet, Orainon 
fun^hre d'Anne de Gonzague ; — Bayle’s Dictionnairc, articles Des 
Barreaux, Hesn AULT, and paasym ; — the works of Theophile de Vian, 
Saint-Evremond, and La Motte le Vayer ; — the Caracterea of La 
Bruy^re. 

Sainte-Benve’s Port -Boy al ; — Victor Cousin, Vaninif i>es icrits, 
sa vie et sa wort^ in the Revue des deux Mondes^ December 1, 
1843; — Ch. Bartholomess, Giordano Bruno, Pans, 1847 ; — F. Fioren- 
tino, Benardino Telesio, oasia studi stone v sulV Idea della natura 
nel nsorgimento, Florence, 1874 ; — Alleaume’s Notice preceding the 
works of Theophile, Paris, 1856 ; — T. Perrens, Les Lihertms au 
XVIP siecle, Paris, 1896; — Kathe Schermachcr, Tluophile do Viau* 
sein Lehcn und seine Werice, Paris, 1898. 

2. Of the Libertines in General. — S ignification of this name in 
the seventeenth century ; — and that it applies as much to “ freedom of 
thinking *’ as to ‘‘ license of morals.” That from both a philosophical 
and a literary point of view the libertines ore belated survivors of 
Montaigne's century; — and the “Bohemians” of their time; — but 
that this in no way prevents them professing very pronounced 

9 
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the characteristics by which they lend themselves to 
ridicule, and it must be owned that they had many such, 
on which Molifere’s comedies and BoiJeau’s satires will 
dispense us from dilating here. They might be re- 
proached more especially with having again brought 
French literature under the influence of the Spanish and 
Italian schools, — the influence of Antonio Perez and 
the Chevalier Marin, of Guarini and Gongora, — always 
supposing, however, that it would have been possible for 
them to avoid this result, at a Court wholly Italian, and 
at a time when the influence of Spain was reappearing 
in France across a frontier open to its inroads at every 
point. Nevertheless, the Precieuses rendered us great 

principles; — and that if they had lacked the formula for these 
principles it would have been supplied them by Lessius in his de 
Provident by Garasse, Doctrine curieusc dca Beaux Esprita, — 
That as disciples of Montaigne and even of llabelais, they were 
naturally hostile to almost all the projects of the Precieuses; — which 
w'ere directed indeed against the libertines. 

3. Theophilb de Viau [Clairac, 1590 ; f 1626, Paris] . — His early 
education ; — his relations w'lth des Barreaux and Balzac ; — his tragedy 
Pyrame ct Tiabc, 1617 ; — and that it is a better work than the two 
lines which have immortalised it might seem to indicate : 

Ah ! behold the dagger which with the blood of its owner 

Was stained in cowardly fashion ; the traitor blushes at it ! 

There are lyric passages of singular vigour in this tragedy ; — and parts 
of the dialogue are already almost in the style of Corneille.— 
Other works of his deserve to be remembered ; — for their animation 
■ [ The Ode du Jioi, ed. AUeaume, i., 135] ; — for the keen feeling for 
nature they evince [The Lettre d son frere (in \erse) ii. 178] ; — for a 
certain sensual or Epicurean grace [La SoUtude^\o\. i,, 176] . — It is a 
pity that his works are spoiled by lapses mto the most offensive 
vulgarity. — See too his Satires [vol. ii., pp. 238 and 241]. — Whether it 
was his Satires or his TraiU de VImmortalM de Vdme and his 
Pamasse that brought about his first banishment in 1619 ? — Hence- 
forth the poet's life is entirely upset ; — the publication of the book 
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services, which cannot be forgotten, slighted, or over- 
looked* without falsifying the history during twenty or 
thirty years of manners and literature. For instance, 
because they were women, and women of social standing, 
they rid literature of the pedantry which hampers the 
works of Ronsard and even of Montaigne. Oiui would 
be tempted to say at times that Ronsard and Montaigne 
only wrote for scholars. Their injudicious, or ratlier their 
complacent display of erudition ; their perpetual allusions 
to an antiquity with whose scholiasts and grammarians 
we are not familiar as they were; tludr naive, and 
sometimes indeed their rather suspicious, admiration 
for the “false beauties** of Cicero or Seneca; their 

of Father Garasse, which was aimed against him, deals him the 
final blow;— he is put on his trial;— he is senteiicc^d to pcrjietual 
banishment by a decree dated Scjitember 1, 1025. 

4. The New Tactics of the IjIrehtinbs. — From this moment the 
Libertines change their tactics. — They keep their opinions ; — hut 
henceforth they abstain from expressing them in public ; or if they 
express them, they moderate and disguise them, as did Saint Evre 
moiid and La Motho le Vayer. — Their convictions are not deej* 
enough for them to endeavour to assure their triumph in oppo- 
sition to public opinion ; — and provided they are allowed to live 
as they think fit, they will not ask for more. -This attitude is 
the indirect cause of the discredit into winch they fell ; — and from 
which they will scarcely recover until lialf a century later with 
Bayle. 

5. Tub Works. — Of Th^'ophile wc have: his Vonns [0(7^’^, S{tnr:ah, 
Elegiea, Sonnets, Satires ']', — a tragedy: rtjramr ci Tishr -]uii 
Letters ; — an3 the Traite (tc VImmortahfc dc VAmc, a paraiibrase 
of Phedon in prose interspersed with verse. In addition, there are * 
a few detached pieces relating to his trial. The best and most com- 
plete edition is that to which w’c have referred of M. Alleaume m the 
Biblioth^que Elzevirieiine, Paris, 1896, 

The best edition of Saint -Evremond is the Amsterdam edition, 
1739, Covens and Mortier, 7 vols. in 8vo ; and of La Mothe le Yayer, 
the Dresden edition, 1749, published by Michel Groell, 7 vols. in 8vo. 
issued in fourteen volumes. 
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habit of never making an assertion without supporting it 
on the authority of an ancient writer; these Various 
practices, while they may dazzle our ignorance for a time, 
end before very long in tiring us, in tr 3 dng our patience, 
and, to be frank, in boring us. It is disagreeable to us 
that a poet should bind himself down to a perpetual com- 
mentary of Mark Antony Muret or of Peter Marcassus ; 
and we do not wish to have to learn Latin as a pre- 
liminary to understanding a French book. Such, at any 
rate, was the feeling of the Pr4cieuses, and their attitude 
explains how it was, that by merely playing their part 
and taking an interest in literature, they at once obliged 
the winter to shake off the dust of his library. They 

III.— Alexandre Hardy [Paris, 1570; t 1631, Paris]. 

1. The Sources. — The brothers Parfaict, Hiaioite du thSdtre 

franrais ; — Ad. Ebert, Bntioiclcelitngsgescliichte^ etc., already cited 
above, pp. 71 and 73 ; — Edelestand dn Evolution de la fragSdie 

fran^aise, etc. ; — E. Lombard, Etude aur Alexandre Hardy in the 
Zeitschrift fur neufranzoaiehe Literatur, voIh. i. and ii., 1880-1881 ; 
— Eugene Rigal, Alexandre Hardy et Ic theatre fra/ncaia^ Paris, 1889. 

2. The Second Period of French Drama. — ^exandre Hardy may 

be accounted one of the “ irregular” or “ belated ” writers who con- 
tinue the literary traditions of the preceding age. — The “ strolling 
player ” at the beginning of the seventeenth century [Cf. Scarron’s 
Bonian comique ; S. Chappuzeau, Le theatre fran^aia ; and H. 
Chardon, La Troupe du Bontan comique, he Mans, 1876]. — The state 
of the theatre towards 1610. — Material organisation, actors and spec- 
tators [Cf. especially Eugene Bigal, loc, cit, and Jiis brochure: 
Eaqidaae d'unc hiatoire dea Theatres de Paris de 1548 d 1653, Paris, 
1887]. — The incredible feriihty of Alexandre Hardy. — Of the struggle 
for predominance between the different forms of drama as seen in the 
pieces of Alexandre Hardy. — The saying of Aristotle : Tpayiitdia, voXKAc 
p,6Ta€o\dQ fieTa^aXovtra, lirei aurrfc rijv ^\miv i^rawaro.— Pastorals, 

tragedies and tragi-comedies. — That in literary history as in nature, 
the competition is the keener in proportion as the species are more 
nearly related. — Growing oonlusion between the art of the drama and 
the art of romance ; — and that the father of the French drama ” 
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compelled him to comply with some of the exigencies 
of their sex, and the result was that a literature, which 
before had been purely erudite, adopted forthwith the 
tone of polite society. 

This change was consummated, almost simultaneously 
and again in consequence of the influence of the 
Precieuses, by literature acquiring an air, it had hitherto 
lacked, of decency and politeness. Besides claiming the 
liberty of indulging their humour without restraint, the 
libertines and irregulars of the regency had asserted no 
less stoutly their right to remain faithful to the worst 
traditions and habits of the Gallic genius. They wished 
to be coarse, cynical, and shameless to the top of their 

entirely failed to make for clearness ;--if in all respects save one his 
tragedies arc less modern than those of Robert Gamier. — Their utter 
lack of literary merit.— They bear about the same relation to classic 
tragedy as the melodramas of Guilbert de PixertTOurt will one day 
bear to the romantic drama of 1830. — That to see any interest in his 
plays they must be considered as “ experimental ” efforts to determine 
the laws or conditions of the drama of the future ; — and also as evidence 
of the recrudescence of Spanish and Italian influences. 

That from this standpoint, Alexandre Hardy must be allowed the 
merit, and it is a real merit, of having transformed a college amuse- 
ment into a public representation. — He also essayed to differentiate 
tragi-comedy from tragedy. — Digression in this connection; on whit 
depends the difference between the tw^o branches? — It would seem 
to depend on the social status of the personages ; — on the nature 
of the df’noue?)teni ; — and of the reality of the personages talten from 
history. — Was Hardy alive to the importance of history in tragedy ? 

8. The wSrks. — We know of forty-one plays by Hardy. They 
include: an interminable tragi-comedy, Thragrne et Chariclec, based# 
upon the romance of Heliodorus, in eight “ days ” ; — eleven tragedies 
borrowed from antiquity, with among them a iJidon, a Mnruimna 
and an Alexandre -twelve tragi-comedies, on ancient and modern 
subjects, imitated from the Spanish or Italian, Gcsippe, Fhraarie, 
Comilie, La Force da sang^ FcUsmcne, La Bcllr Eggpimme \~- 
and finally five Pastorals ; —and five mythological pieces, including 
an Alceste and an Ariane, 
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bent. There were to be no concessions to woman, whose 
mission, as in the case of Mine de Montaigne, was held 
to be limited to keeping house for her husband, to bear- 
ing him children, to perpetuating his race or — as happened 
to the Cassandre and the Marie of Eonsard, the Francine 
of Bai'f, the Hippolyte of Desportes — to serving as an 
instrument of pleasure or a stepping-stone to literary 
fame. The Precieuses demanded that men should accord 
them the respect to which every woman, as a woman, is 
entitled in civilised society ; and they gained their end. 
No doubt it would be easy to point to passages even in 
Balzac or Voiture of which the indecency, the iiai’ve 
crudity and the bad taste are astonishing. Still, in a 

The best and only modern edition of Alexandre Hardy’s plays is 
M. Stengel’s, 5 vols. in 18mo, Marburg, 1883, 1884, Elwcrt. 

IV.— Frangois de Malherbe [Caen, 1555; j 1628, Paris]. 

1. The Sources. — Racan, Vie de Malhrrhe, printed in most editions 
of Malherbe’s works; Ciodeau, Diseours sur Ics (jeuvren de M**de 
Malhrrhr, preceding the edition of 1666. — Malherbe’s Letters. — Bayle’s 
Dictionnaire, article Malherbe; — Hainte-Bcuve, Tableau la podsie 
franmisc ; Causeries du Lujidi, vol, viii. ; and Nouveaux Lundis^ 
vol. xiii. ; — G. Allais, Malherbe ct la jjodsie fraricaise d la Jin du XVP 
siMe, Paris, 1891 ;—F. Brunot, La doctrine de Malherbe, Paris, 
1^91; — V. Boiirieniie, Points obseura ef nouveaux de la vie de 
Malherbe, Paris 1895 ; — Due de Broglie, Malherbe, l‘aris, 1897. 

2. The Man, the Poet, and the Reformer. 

A. That Malherbe, in spite of the disdain ivtth which he affected 
to regard his predecessors., did not differ from them to the extent that 
has been alleged, — His general conception of poetry* is that of 
Jlonsard ; — and the resemblance between them extends to matters of 
detail; — he makes “conceits” as Ronsard did ; — like Ronsard, he draws 
upon mythology and to an abusive extent [Cf. Stances d M, duPericr ; 
— Ode d Marie de Mddicis 'j-Stanees sur le depart de Louis XIII,'] ; — 
and finally his sentiments, as were those of Ronsard, are often Pagan 
[Cf. Consolation d Caritie],—Ot some anecdotes told of him, which 
support this latter assertion [Cf. Taliemant des R4aux, i., 287, 290, 284]. 

B. That he laxdcs, or only possesses in an indifferent degree, the 
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general way, the influence of the Precieuses tended to 
purify^ or if the expression be preferred, to polish litera- 
ture and even manners. Neither Mine de Eambouillct, 
^‘the incomparable Arthteice,” nor her daughter Julie 
d’Angennes, so patiently wooed by Montausier, nor the 
many gracious women whose training was effected by 
the conversations of the famous blue chamber,” permit 
the naked image to be thrust on them, in social converse 
or in books, of what each of us endeavours to hide in real, 
everyday life. There are acts that cannot be talked of, 
and not all that is talked of can be written about. For 
the future it is incumbent on men to have regard to social 
considerations, to the season or the circumstances, to age 

qualities which mahe the poet, hut he has the qualities of an excellent 
versifier. — It would be imi)ossible to be more deficient than he is in 
enthusiasm ; — the sayin^r of Cavalier Marin.— His want of imagina- 
tion.— My thology, which with Koiisard is still instinct with life, 
becomes a mere “ tooF* with Malherbe; — and the metaphors he 
derives from it are not the expression of his emotion, but simply serve 
as ornaments to his theme. — His’ want of sensibility. — It is the life 
and still more the variety imparted by sensibility, when it is keen, 
that is lacking in his Odes. — Finally his want of naturalness. — On the 
other hand, he posesscs the sense of logical development; — that 
of oratorical harmony ; — a taste for work well done. — His theories 
as to the importance and the “ richness ” of rhyme : — his strict regard 
for grammar [Of. Racau, Vie de Ma]herhe~\ ; — and that in view of this 
characteristic it is strange that the Banvillea and Gautiers of con- 
temporary French poetry should not have recognised that he is 
their true ancestor. 

C. That uJiiile the very nature of the lessons incnlcaicd by Mal- 
herbe explains their influence, he is none the greater as a writer on, 
that account. — His ideal, as was the case with that of Ronsard as he 
grew older, tended towards the entire elimination of the personal 
element from lyricism ; — and in consequence to transform lyricism 
into oratorical verse [Cf. Stances au roi Henri Ic Grand partant 
pour le Limomiyi]. — This transformation responded exactly to the 
taste of the time ; — and it had been effected, moreover, by Lertaut 
QJid the Cardinal du Perron in some of their poems [Cf. the Reciieil 
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and to sex. As a consequence, the situation of women 
is at once improved to a notable extent. Henceforth 
they will have to be taken into account, their modesty 
will be respected, they will be treated as equals. And 
should any belated survivor of another century be in- 
capable of this self-restraint, he may fall back upon the 
taverns, and rhyme his Bacchic verses and his coarse 
songs amid men companions at the Pomnie dc Pin or the 
Mouton Blanc. 

The refinement of language accompanies the polishing 
of manners, and were I not afraid of seeming to play 
upon words, I should be disposed to say that “ politeness*’ 
and “polish” are matters that go naturally together. 

des plus beaux vers de ce temps, 1606] Malherbe accomplished 
nothing else, but ho did the work better. [Cf. the Sonnet sur la Mort 
do son fils ; — the Ode sur Vattentat de 1605 ; — the Ode d M. d<e Belle^ 
garde.]— Th&i in consequence it should rather be said that he wit- 
nessed than that he realised the reform with which his name is 
connected ; — besides, the first collected edition of his poems, w^hich 
had been scattered previously, did not appear until 1630 ; — that he 
does not appear to have left any disciples nghtly so-called, if the only 
two that can be named are Maynard and Racan ; — and that the 
budding Academy criticised his masterpiece, the Stances de 1605, as 
severely as it did the Cid itself. 

3. The Works.— The works of Malherbe are composed : (1) of his 
Poems, in all 125 pieces, the first of w'hich : Les Larmes de saint 
Pierre, appeared in 1587 ; and the last, Les Vers funehres sur la 
mort d'Henri le Grand, and the Invective contre Ic marichal 
d'Ancre : 

Va-t-en a la malheuro, excrement de la terrej 

» 

not until the edition of 1630 ; — (2) of his Commentaire sur Desportca, 
which was not published until 1825; — (3) of his translations of the 
23rd Book of Livy. 1621 ; of the De hencficiis ; and of Seneca*8 
letters to Luoilius, 1637, 1638, 1639 ; — (4) of his Correspondence, of 
great interest for the history of Marie de M^dicia’ regency. 

We may mention among the editions of Malherbe subsequent to 
the first, which was issued in 1630 by Charles Chappelain: — the 
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Eefinement in words follows on that in habits, and the 
choice* of ideas induces the choice of terms. In conse- 
quence, the triumph of preciosity was the starting point 
of a linguistic revolution ; a result, indeed, to which all 
that was achieved by preciosity has been too often and 
wrongly restricted. Many historians of literature would 
confine the r61e of the Precieuses to having struck certain 
words out of the vocabulary, to having introduced others, 
and more especially to having replaced the habitual use 
of the proper, straightforward, and exact term by the 
employment of the metaphor. And I admit that they 
accomplished all this ! But what is perhaps more in- 
teresting, and in any case more important, than to 

edition of 1666, published by Thomas Joli, and containing the 
observ'ations of Menage ; — the edition of 17/57, published by Barbou, 
Paris ; — Charpenticr’s edition, 1842, containing Andre Phchiier’s com- 
mentaries ; and Lalannc's edition, Paris. 1B62, Haclicttc. 

V. — Jean-Louis Guez de Balzac [Angouleme, 1594 ; [ 1654, 
Angouleme]. 

1. The Sources. — Ogier, Apologia po7ir M. de Balzac^ 1627 \ — 
Goulu, Letfrea de PlvjUarqiie d Arisie, 1628 ; — Balzac himself ** pro 
domo aud'^ in hiB E^itreticna : Bclaiion « Menandre ( Maynard), and 
the Passages ddfendus : — C'assagne’s preface to the great edition 
of Balzac’s works, 1665 ; — Niceron, Homines iUustres^ vol. xxiii. ; — 
Bayle’s DicHonnaire ; — d’Olivet, Histoire dc V Academic, 

Boederer, M^moirc pour servir d Vhistoire de la socicte polie , — 
Sainte-Beuve. Porf-Bof/a?, appendix to voL ii., Balzac le Grand 
JSpisioZter F, Lotheisen, Geschichfe des franzosisclicn Literature 
vol. i., pp. 165-201, Vienna, 1877. ' 

2. Balzac’s Influence. — Of the privilege of poetry, and that it is 
the sole explanation of the fact that Malherbe’s reputation has out- 
lasted that of Balzac, — Admiration of his contemporaries : testimony 
of Descartes [V. Cousin’s edition, vol. vi., p. 189] ; — of Bossuet \_Sur le 
style et la lecture des ecrivains pour former wn orateurj in Floquet’s 
Etudes^ vol. ii.] ; --of Boileau [Itejlexions sur Longin^ vol. vii.J — The 
influence of B^zoo was far more considerable than that of Malherbe, 
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enumerate here the sundry words or locutions for whose 
introduction they were responsible, is to arrive “at the 
reasons which determined the choice of these particular 
words and locutions. We referred to them above. There 
are acts which are ignoble in themselves, and of this 
nature are in general all of our acts that are to be traced 
to our animal origin : the words that serve to designate 
them share their ignominy and baseness, or it should rather 
be said, perhaps, that they heighten these characteristics, 
owing to the debasing intention that attaches to their 
use. There are otlier acts, walking or sitting down for 
example, that have no significance good or bad, and in 
consecjuence the terms that render them are equally 

with which it was almost contemporary ; — in a certain sense too it 
was happier, as it had not been forced to accomplish fi work of 
destruction to enable it to exert itself. — At the same time it tended 
in the same direction ; —and though they may mutually have spoken 
ill of one another, they ne\(*rtheless had the same disciples and the 
same admirers. 

Of the principal qualities which his contemporaries admired in 
Balzac ; — (1) T/itf puritu of hin elocution ; — definition of this word, 
and that it implies tlie choice, the appropriateness, and tlie charm of 
terms. — (2) The hannont/ of Inn pliraseology and ttentenceH [Cf. Cas- 
sagne’s Preface and Godeau’s Dincours siir Mnlherhc], — The boldness^ 
appoHitenenHy and abundance of his metaphors. — Whether Balzac was 
in this respect an imitator of the Spaniards ; — and in this connection 
of the influence of Antonio Perez [Cf. Philarete Chaslea, Etudes aiir 
le XVT siecle, and de Puibnsque, Histoirc comparre dcs Littt'raiures 
francaise et espagnolc']. — A remark of Cassagiie : “ M. de Balzac," he 
says, “ is always happy in the choice of his metaphors, ayid having 
• chosen them he does not fail to abide by themy- -To these natural or 
acquired qualities must be added that of never neglecting to turn 
them to account [Cf. the letter to Costar on the subject of “the 
higher eloquence "]. 

That the principal defect which spoils Balzac’s qualities is duo less 
to their exaggeration than to his lack of ideas. — A just remark of 
Boileau, — to the effect that in giving his attention more particuhuiy 
to letter writing, Balzac erred as to the suitability of the epistolary 
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wanting in significance. On the other hand there are 
noble acts, such as that of self-sacrifice, or, without 
going so far, such as all acts which constitute a 

victory of the mind over the body, of the will over 
instinct, of civilisation over nature ; and the nobility 
of these acts is communicated to the words, and so 
to speak to the very syllables that express them. 

There is therefore a standard by which even custom 

is judged, whatever may have been said to the contrary. 

Our character is revealed by our manners, which in 
turn are betokened by our words even more than by 
our actions ; a race or a nation betrays itself by tlie 
character of the language it speaks ; and finally a period 

Ktvle to his talent. — This mistake is clearly seen when his Trea fines 
or his Dissert a i ions are compared with the Letters proper. — That even 
in these Treaiiscs theinselves he lacks experience to some extent of 
the matter he discusses; — his politics are essentially “bookish*’; — 
and his philosophy was forged entirely in his study — Still, neither 
Pascal [Cf. Le Prince, p. 27, in t)ie edition of 1665], nor Bossuct 
[Cf. Socrate Chretien, pp. 289, 240], seems to have read him without 
profit. — But it was more particularly by Corneille that he was studied 
[Cf. the four Dissertations politiques addressed to M*”® de RambouiUet, 
sur Ics liomams and sur la gloire\ 

In consequence, in spite of all his defects, he may be said to have 
done something more for the French genius than to “ coach it in 
rhetoric,” according to Sainte-Beuve’s expression. — He was acquainted 
with the sources and, as the ancients said, with the “ topics ” of lofty 
eloquence; — on more than one occasion he displayed a sufficiently 
exact and practised critical sense [Cf. his estimates of Ronsard and 
Montaigne] ; — and finally he always strove after elevation. — That lor 
all these reasons his personality is a considerable one in our literary 
history. — He has had many followers and many imitators the 
transformation of lyricism into oratorical prose was completed in his 
writings; — and his chief error, which he shared with all his con- 
temporaries, merely consisted in his having believed that the object 
of art is to adorn nature with a view to making it more beautiful. — 
The means by which this end may be attained ought to be studied, 
but with the intention of having recourse to them as little as 
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is characterised by the choice of its words and the turn 
of its phrases. 

The merit of the Precieuses is to have been conscious 
of these truths. Their mode of expression was the exact 
counterpart of their manner of thinking ; and they ought 
to be judged from the psychological rather than from the 
linguistic or philological point of view. Their efforts to 
refine or to reform the language were not, as was the 
cas^ with the poets of the Pleiad, their principal concern, 
but were only a secondary undertaking entered on because 
they had perceived that the reform of literary habitudes 
could only be effected by the reform of the language. 
Doubtless while endeavouring to attain their end by all 

possible ; — and taking care to adapt them to the theme and to 
circumstances. 

3. Thk Works.— The works of Balzac are coinpoacd: (1) of 27 
books of Letters, of which the earlier appeared m 1624, and the last 
after his death. Six books of these Letters are addressed to Chape- 
lain and four to Conrart. Ml or almost all of them are of great 
interest for the literary history of the period. — (2) Of his Entrehens 
or iJisscrtafions, of which there are 67, divided into: Christian and 
Mitral Dissertations^ 25; — Political Dissertations, Critical 

Dissertations, 28. [The lielation d Menandrc and Les Passages 
(Ufendus, in which he defends himself against the attacks of Father 
Goulu, the author of the Lettres dc Phyllarque d Arhte, form part 
of the Christian Dissertations. The three dissertations on the 
Romans form the first three Political Dissertations .] — In addition 
there are: (3} The Treatisrs, that is: Le Prince, 1631 \— Le Barhon, 
1648; — Socrate Chritien, 1652; — and AHstippe, 1658. And in con- 
clusion : (4) a series of letters in Latin. * 

The best editions of Balzac’s works are: — the edition formed by 
combining the six volumes printed by the Elzeviers either at Leyden 
or at Amsterdam, and adding Socratc ChrHicn ; — and the standard 
edition of 1665, in 2 vols. in folio, Paris, published by Louis 
Billoine. 

There are no modem editions, unless a “selection** of BaIzac*B 
writings, edited by M. Moreau, Paris, 1854, Leoofifre, be counted as 
such. 
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the means at their disposal, they did not resist the desire 
or the temptation to distinguish themselves from the 
crowd, to form coteries amongst themselves, and, as the 
saying is, to be “ peculiar.** However, if among the ways 
of being peculiar there be one that is assuredly excusable, 
and even in some respects legitimate, is it not that which 
consists in desiring to feel, think, and act more nobly, 
more delicately, and with more refinement than other 
people ? To this ambition is to be ascribed the vogue of 
such very different productions as the trifling verse of 
Voiture, among which there is much that is charming ; 
the Letters or the Treatises of Balzac ; and the romances 
of Gomberville and Gombaud, Endymion and Polexandre 

VI.— Claude Favre de Vaugelas [Meximieux (Ain), 1585; 

+ 1650, Paris]. 

1. The Sources. — Niceron, Hommea illuatrea^ vol. xix. ; — Pellison 
et d’Olivet, Hiatoire de V Academic franqaise ; — Goujet, Bihliothdque 
franqaiae^ vol. i. ; — Abb4 Lambert, Hiatoire litferaire du siMe de 
Lotuia XIV, ^ vol. iii. 

Moncourt, De la miihode grammaticalc de Vaugelaa,^ Pans, 1851 ; — 
Sayous, Litfirature francaiae d Vdtranger^ Paris and Geneva, 1853, 
vol. i., ch. 3 and 4; — Sainte-Benve, Nouveaux Lundis, vol. vi. ; — 
Chassang, Notice preceding his edition of the Remarques sur la langue 
frangaiae, Paris and Versailles, 1880. 

2. The K6le of Vaugelas.— Vaugelas’ birth and early sur- 
roundings; — and in this connection a few remarhs on the subject 
of the Academy of Florimon. — Vaugelas’ father : Antoine Favre ; — 
his relation yith Fran9ois de Sales and Honore d’Urfc. — Vaugelas, 
a tutor to the Carignan family. 

Importance of his book liemarquea sur la lartgue frangaise . — By* 
affirming that language is governed by usage, Vaugelas shielded the 
evolution of language from the caprices of intlividual taste; — by 
drawing a distinction between good and bad usage, he divided off 
the language of the “ court ” from that of the “ street-porters of the 
Port cbu foin ” ; — and by making the usage prevailing in the spoken 
language the standard of usage in the written language, he gave the 
olassio language its essential character, which is that of being a 
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for example. A further reason of this vogue is that 
while the great letter writer is at pains to hit on expres- 
sions and turns of phrase the grandiloquence of which 
shall be in keeping with what is termed around him 
the grand gout'' (or it may perhaps be translated the 
“ best taste *’), his fellow WTiters, the novelists, attempt 
psychological observation and analysis in their intermin- 
able narratives. 

Wo are under yet another obligation to the Precieuses : 
the conversation cultivated in their salons, besides in- 
creasing the suppleness and fluency of the language, 
made for intellectual refinement. The evolution of the 
sentiments or the passions is studied with closer attention 

spoken language, — Digression in this connection ; — and that Bossuet, 
Moliere, Saint-Simon, and how many others will write as '* they will 
speak.”— This being the case, the greater part of the blunders and 
licenses with which grammarians reproach them cease at once to be 
of any account ; — this eircunmtance also explains the inner qualities 
of the classic language ; — its vivacious clearness ; — its briskness and 
naturalness. — The scruples of Vaugelas; — and that they concord 
\\ith those of Balzac; — and with the teachings of Malherbe.- - 
Bossuet’s saying to the effect “that nothing eternal is entrusted to 
the keeping of languages that are always changing”; — and, in this 
connection, of the comparison between a language and an organism. 
— That there is a distinction between “immobilising” a language (or 
shutting the door against all change) and “ fixing ” it (or giving it 
stability as far as essentials are concerned) ; — that Vaugelas’ object was 
to “ fix ” the current usage ; — and in what measure he was successful 
[C£. Haase, Obert's trans., Syntaxc ilii XVII' siecle^ Paris, 1898], 
Vaugelas at the Hotel Rambouillet, — and at the French Academy, 
llejoindcrs provoked by his llcrnarqnes . — La Mothe le Vayer’s opuscule 
dealing with the Uemarquea 8ur la langue franraitte , — P. Bouhours’ 
estimate of Vaugelas [Cf. Entretiens d'Ariaie ci iV Eugene], 

3. The Works. — Ecmarques »ur la langue franqaise, Paris, 1647, 
in 4to ; — and Quinie Curce : de la vie et dea a<:tiona d' Alexandre h 
Grand, translated by A. Favre de Vaugelas, Paris, 1658, in 4to. 

We have referred above to the excellent modem edition of the 
liemarquea edited by M. A. Chassang (1880). 
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till an inkling is obtained of a number of their finer shades, 
of which there is no indication that the “ancients” had 
any idea, nor even the writers of the preceding generation. 
Is it not essential that the notions conveyed by these 
nice distinctions should be analysed or, to use a better 
expression, be “ dissected,” if only with a view to an 
improved classification of the terms of politeness and 
good manners ? What constitutes elevation To decide 
the matter it must be carefully examined. The result is 
that, thanks to i)reciosity, appropriate expression and 
delicate analysis are introduced simultaneousl}^ into con- 
versation. The interest of society in grammar and 
politeness has extended imperceptibly to psychology. 

VIT.— Pierre Corneille [Rouen, 1606; f 16^3, Paris]. 

1. The Sources.’ - Bihliographie Cornehotuv ou dcHcription 
raiHounre . . . (h's ouvragen relatifn a Carnrille rf <) hch vcritn, by M. 
Emile ITcot, Pans, 1876; — Foiiteiiolle, I’zV dc i'orucillr, 1685, 1729, 
1742;— Thomas Corneille, iHctionnaire geographique, article Rouen; 
— Goujet, JhhJiofhcijue fra Ncaise, voL xviii. ; — F. Guizot, i'oincdlr 
et non trmjis, Ist edition, 181»3, last edition, 1852; — Tascherenm, Hin- 
toire de la idc vt dcs ouvragen dv Virrre Cornrillr^ 1829 and 1855; — 
Marty-Laveaux, Notice preceding his edition of Corneille’s Works, 
Paris, 1862; — F. Rouquet, Lcs Points obscurs dc la vie de Corneille, 
Paris, 1888. 

Corneille : Discours and his “ Examinations ” of his own tragedies. 
— Granet, Recueil de dissertaiions sur plustcurs tragedir.s de Corneille, 
et de liacincs Paris, 1740, Gisseq et Bordelet ; — Yoltiiiro, Cnminenfaire 
sur Corneille, 1764. — Laharpe, Cours de litter at lire, 1799, 1805; — 
Schlegel, Coi^s dc litferature dramatiqne, 1809 ;--Samto-Reuve, 
Portraits htteraires, vol. L, 1829; Port-Bogal, \oh i., 1837; and 
Nouveavjr Lundis, vol. vii., 1864. — Desjardins, Lc grand Corneille 
historien, Paris, 1861; — Lcvollois, Corneille inconn u, Pans, 1876. - 
J. Leniaitre, Corneille et Aristote, Paris, 1882 ; — G. Lanson, Corneille, 
Paris, 1898. 

* The enumeration of the souroeB, completo up to the date of issue of the work 
[1873], will be found in M. Emile Picot's Bthhoyrophic Cornvliennc In the case of 
Corneille and in that of the great writers general^, shall only mention the 
sources aknc^/ledge of which appears to us indispensable. 
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The effort to express old ideas in a novel, original, and, 
on occasion, eccentric manner has led to the discoveay 
of new ideas, the search for which will now become the 
general ambition and will soon be the chief concern of 
the makers of Maxims; — and in the end La Eoche- 
foucauld, if he be given his proper place, will be merely 
the last of the illustrious Precieux. 

We should add that this movement was the outcome 
of the efforts, made in common, not only of the men of 
letters, but also of the honnHes gens'' or the members 
of good society ; and it is doubtless due to this fact 
that ‘‘preciosity,” speaking generally, did not meet with 
the same fate in France as in England, Spain, and Italy, 

Frederic Godefroy, Lexique de la langue de Corneille, Paris, 1862; 
Marty- Laveaux, Lexique, etc., Paris, 1868, forming the two last 
volumes of the edition of Corneille in the collection “ Lea Grands 
Ecrivains.” 

2. The Man and the Poet. 

A. Cor fictile' 8 c initiators ; — and in this connection, that it is urgent 
to “ disencumber ” the history of literature ; — and that only the name 
but not the work of Mairet, or even Rotrou, having survived, they 
are only worth attention in so far as they are a “ function of CorneiUe. 
— In what way and to what extent they paved the way for him. — 
Mairet’s Sophovishe and that Corneille was well acquainted with it, 
since he borrowed from it the imprecations he puts in the mouth 
of his Camille. — Predominance of the romantic element in Mairet’s 
dramas. — The preface to Silvamre, 1625, and the rule of the three 
unities [Cf. Breitinger, Lcs uniies avnnt le Cid de Corneille, Zurich, 
1883]. — General tendency of the writers of tragedy tp treat subjects 
already dealt with. — The four Sophonishe [Trissino, 1515 ; Mellin de 
Saint-Gclais, 1559; Claude Ilermel, 1593; Moncrestien, 1696]. — Back- 
wardness of comedy in comparison with tragedy. — The Galanteries du 
due d'Oasone . — The imitation of the Spanish drama in the dramas of 
Rotrou [Cf. Puibusque, Histoire emnparee des littiratureB frcmqaiae 
et espagnote, Paris, 1842; and Jarry, Esaai ear lea aemrea drama* 
tiquea de Boirou, Paris, 1868]. — How the romantic element in 
Botrou^s dramas perpetually tends towards extravagance ; — and the 
sentiment in them towards bombast. — The traces of Rotrou’s influence 
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For why is it that Euphuism in England, Marinisin in 
BaJy, Qr Gongorism in Spain did not exert the same 
influence as was exercised among us by preciosity ? 
The reason is that the purely literary side of tlje 
movement was overruled in France by its social side, 
the desire to be peculiar by the need that this pc'cu- 
liarity should find a host of admirers. Our Precieuses 
never forgot that the adversaries they had to combat 
in the first instance were the enemies of all order and 
discipline. In consequence, w'hile in Spain or in Italy, 
Gongorism or Marinisin led up to fresh excesses on 
the part of individualism, in France, on the contrary, 
it was the social ideal that came victorious out of the 

in the history of French drama: — on Corneille, on Moliere, on 
Racine. 

B. Corneille's early years, — The false idea that is commonly 
entertained that Corneille was throughout an “ heroic" writer ; -and 
that on the contrary he began as a writer of comedy. —Mel tie, 1(529 ; 
Clitandre^ 1632; La Veuve, 1633; Galene du Palaib, 1633; La 
Suioante, 1634 ; La Place Hoy ale, 1634 ; L'Illus^on cutnique, 1630. — 
Literary interest of the comedies of Corneille’s youth. -They owe 
nothing to the imitation of foreign writers ; — the\ consist of incidents 
taken from ordinary life and but very sliglitly “ romanced ” ; - and then 
personages are already of almost middle-class rank. -The scenes of 
gallantry in CorneiDe’s comedies ; —and that the language ui winch 
they are written is a perfect imitation of that of the Precieuses;— and, 
in this connection, that there is a Louis XIII. style in literature as m 
architecture. — The “young girl" in Corneille’s comedies the st^>le 
of the comedies. — Singular character of the I llus ton coanque; -and 
why, towards ^635, there were so many comedies taming on actois 
and stage life, — Medee, Corneille’s first tragedy. — What reasons ni- 
daoed Corneille to turn hia attention to tragedy [Cf. Hatzfeld, Les 
commencenienU de Corneille, 1857 P. Vavasseur, Corneille yoeir 
convique, 1864; — and F. H^mon, tjiude sur lea comedies de Conictllr 
preceding his edition of the Works, 1886]. 

C. The ^nasterpieces, — The Cid, 1637 ; Horace, 1640; Cinna, 1640 ; 
Polyeucie, 1642; Ponipee, 1643; the Mcntear, 1643; La Suile du 
Menteur, 1643; Theodore, 1645; Eodoyunc, 1646; He radius, 1647; 

10 
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crisis in the end. It was the Pr^cieuses who deve- 
loped, strengthened, and consolidated that deep-lying 
tendency in French literature to give expression to 
common or general ideas rather than to particular 
opinions — a tendency already foreshadowed in certain 
of the writers of the preceding age. By their attitude, 
the Precieuses assured the vogue of those branches of 
literature which are termed “ universal,” and whose 
essential characteristic lies in the circumstance that their 
very existence depends upon the existence of a public to 
encourage tliem. Our meaning is that it is quite con- 
ceivable that a writer should compose an “ elegy ” or even 

Antlromhle, 1650; Don Sanche d* Aragon^ 1650 ; Nicoynkle^ 1651; 
Perthariff'^ 1652.— Of some influences that have unquestionably left 
their mark on ('orncille ; — ind, in this connection, of the allusions to 
current e^ents in Corneille's dramas; — the Ctd and the duelling 
question; — the influence of Jlalzac and of his KnirviieiiH sur leu 
Romnins [Cf. his letter to Corneille on the subject of Cinria] ; — the 
])lot8 against liichoheu and the tragedy of Cinna ; — Folgeucte and 
Jansenism [Cf. Sainte - Beuve, J*orl - Roi/til]. — Corneille’s genius 
suffers when ho deals with subjects of pure “ mventiou.” — The com- 
plicated plots of Roilogunc and HeraeliiiH. — But here again his 
intention is to vie with the romance writers of his time : La Cal- 
prenede and beuderi. — The sketches of the manners of the time 
of the Fronde in Corneille’s masterpieceR. — He exaggerates what is 
already too “high flowui ” in his Roman and Spamsli models. - -He 
essays for an instant, in Don Hanche ajid Nicomede, a more sober 
form of comedy ; — but he is quick to renounce this effort as is seen 
in his Ferthariie \ — in consequence of the failure of he leaves 

off writing for the stage for seven years. 

D. The genius and the dromafic system of Corneille; — and that 
liis Discours and his Exarnens should only be consulted on this point 
with much precaution ; — because they are scarcely and only in- 
directly dogmatic and explanatory, but rather apologetic and 
polemical; — the abbe d’Aubignac and his Pratique du thidtre [Cf. 
Amaud, Theories dramatiques an XVIF siMe, PariB, 1888]. — The 
characteristics of Corneille’s imagination. — In the first iiloce his 
imagination was strong and daring; — that is to say it was dia- 
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a “satire” and keep it to himself, that he shonld write 
a nove> and lock it up in his desk, that he should note 
down in secret the chronicles of his time : on the other 
hand it has never occurred to any one to prepare a “ dis- 
course” or to write a tragedy in five acts and in verse 
solely for his own personal satisfaction. 

It is these various influences that paved the way for, 
determined, and gave final sanction to the success of the 
“great” Corneille. For nothing is less like the real 
Corneille than the easy-going man of genius whose heroic 
figure IS placed before us in all our histories, the truth 
being that the poet followed the veering of opinion with 


tinguiahod by a leaning, at once natural and the outcome of circum- 
stances, towards the cxtraordinai\y and the improbable -hence his 
theory that the subjt'ct of a fine tragedy ought to be improbable [Sec 
Marty- Laveaux’ edition, i., 147] ; — hence his theory as to the use to 
be made of history m drama [Marty -Laveaux* edition, i., 15], — hence 
his theory of heroism : 

When fate allows us to pursue a careei of honour. 

It affords us a glorious opportunity to display oui fortitude 

— Hence, too, the epic character of the personages in his dramas 
[Cf. an admirable passage on this point in Heine’s Ln Fnitirr] ; — 
the comparative absence of analysis and psychology ; — the subordi- 
nation of the characters to the situations [Cf. SSaint-Evrernond’s study 
of Ilocine’s Alrj'ttufirr'],- Comparison m this connection between 
Itodogune and liity or between Cintia and Hcrnnni . — That 

Corneille’s taste for complications of plot grafted on these tendencies, 
would have laired hiiii in melodrama. 

Hut while hiB imagination was strong and daring, it was at the 
same time noble and lofty \ — that is to say he prefers what is noble 
to what is base in the domain of the extraordmaiy and the romantic ; 
— what elevates the soul to w'hat demeans it ; — and in general heroes 
to monsters. — Still it is not true as has been said [Cf. V. de Laprade, 
Eamifi de critique idealiatc^ that his drama represents the triumph 
of duty over passion ; — it represents the triumph of the will [Cf. 
J. Leinaitre, Corneille et Arintote] o^er the obstacles that interfere 
with its development ; —and hence, in his drama : — his liking for 
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unrivalled acumen, and guided his supple talent in 
accordance with his observations. Quite rightly, he is 
given an important place, a place of honour, in the Grand 
Dictionnaire des PrStieicses, of Bodeau de Somaize, where 
he is termed “ the greatest man who has ever written 
pieces for the playhouse.'" The appreciation is just; and 
the chief preoccupation of Corneille, both in the comedies 
of his youth, in Melite, the Veuve or the Galerie du Palais^ 
and in the masterpieces of his maturity, was to win the 
approbation of the Precieuses. 

In his Examen de M6lite, he himself claims with pride 
that his earliest achievement was to establish the reign of 

political tragedy, which is pre-eminently the field for the exercise of 
the will ; — his contempt for the passions of love, which he regards as 
being too “encumbered with weakness”; -the moral purpose or 
rather the apparent moral purpose - hence, too, the highly-strung 
gentiments -and hence, finally , the art with which he exhausts the 
subjects he treats [Cf, Bxamen dc liodofjunc^ Marty-Laveaux’ edition, 
iv., 421], — “ The second act surpasses the first ; the third is superior 
to the second ; and the last act throws all the others into the shade.” 
— He IS the master of his subjects just as his heroes are the masters 
of their fate. [Compare the contrary state of things in the Komantio 
drama.] 

It is a pity, after this, that his imagination should be fortaoua and 
quihhUng ; — which amounts to saying that he partakes to some 
extent if not of the lawyer at any rate of the casuist.- -The “ cases of 
conscience” in Corneille's tragedies; — and that they constitute their 
greatness ; — but they also give them a certain tortuousness. — Hence the 
actions in his drama which he terms “ implex ” [Cf. ^he character of 
Sabine in Horace and that of S6v^rc in Polyrfu'te ^; — analysis of 
HirarUua ; — admissions of Corneille on this subject.- -To complication 
of plot he adds complication of motives; — Schlegcrs observations on 
this point [Cf. Literature drarnatique, Saussure's translation, ii., 
p. 41], — Corneille's Machiavellism, —and that it would be possible to 
extract as many immoral maxims from his work as from the Prince. 

All those State crimes committed to wear a crown, 

Heaven absolves us of them, when it gives us the crown. 
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decency and morality on a stage whose license previous to 
his time had kept women away from the theatre. We 
find then that if he borrows a subject from Spain, — since 
Spain is the fashion, — he imparts to his personages in 
the Gid the quality of humanity, in the Menteur the 
quality of polish, and in both the quality of generality 
that are the characteristics of the polite society around 
him, and as it were the signs by which its members 
recognise one another. Similarly, when m Horace, 
Cinna, or Bodogune, he mingles politics and gallantry, it 
must not be supposed that he is imitating Justinus, 
Seneca, or Livy : he is sketching from the life the 

Corneille’s pretensions to a knowledge of politics ; — the remark of 
Conde, cited in this connection, after the representation of Sertorius : 

“ When did Corneille learn the art of war ? — and of Graniiiiont after 
that of Othov. 

E, The old age of Corneille, — (Edipe, 1659; Srrtoriim, 1662; — 

Sophonishe^ 1666; 1664; AgesilU'H^ 1666; Aitila^ 1667; — Tite 

et Berenice, 1670; Pulcherie, 1672? Surena, 1674; — Corneille as a 
dehneator of history ; —and of the falseness of the paradox of Desjardins 
in his Grand Corneille h%HtoTien , — Local colour in the work of Corneille. 
— That the defects of his last plays proceed from the same causes as 
the quahties of his masterpieces. — That they are mere special plead- 
ings written in support of a thesis. — The Machiavellism of the motives 
[Cf. Pertharite, vol. vi., p. 571 ; — Othoriy vol. vi., p. 682; — Attda, vol. 
vii., pp. ] 07, 162]. — That the author’s nobleness and elevation degenerate 
in them: — into affectation [Nicomede, vol. vi., p. 581]; — into bombast 
[Don Sanche, voL vi., p. 468] ; — into inhumanity [Atfila, vol. vii., p. 
172] ;- -and ffiiaUy that the bent of his imagination takes the changed 
shape of a mania for unreasoned inventions, innovations, and compli- 
cations. — It is for this reason that “ he now loads his subjects w'lth ^ 
matter ” that after having banished love from his plays he reintro- 
duces it in the guise of the most frigid gallantry [Cf. Othon, vol. vi., 
p. 687 ; Attilay vol. vii., p. 140, 141]; — and that he puts history to a 
false use in tragedy. 

F. The language and etyle of Corneille, — That the poet amid this 
shipwreck of the quahties of his prime retains one gift to the end— for 
nobody, perhaps, has ever written better in verse than Corneille. 
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manners and personages of his time. Who is the 
Precieuse of whom Somaize tells us that “not only was 
she much esteemed for her beauty, but as well for the 
loftiness of her soul, while her intelligence was not solely 
preoccupied with trifles, hut rose to the consideration of 
matters of the first importance ” ? This Precieuse is 
familiar to us ; and before being called Emilie in Cor- 
neille’s Cinna, or Cleopatre in his liodognne, slio had more 
than once in actual history been a source of uneasiness to 
the great Cardinal under her real name of the Duchesse 
de Chevreuse. Numerous are the parallels it would be 
possible to draw of a like nature. When Corneille compli- 


— [C£. the sjicech of Auguste in (hnna and th<‘ narrative passages of 
the Mcnteur,] — Qualities of his style and to appreciate them, a com- 
parison between the style of Volifencte and that of Anclrotna<ine \ — or 
between the comic style of Corneille and that of Moliere and of 
Regnard. — Appropriateness and vigour of his language.— Richness and 
harmony of his verse.-- Amplitude and Mgour of his periods. — In 
what sense Corneille remains natural and consistent with himself even 
when he is guilty of incoherence and preciosity. — Of certain points 
which Corneille has in common w'lth the Romanticists : — and in con- 
sequence of the points in common between Romantic literature and 
the literature of the time of Louis XT 1 1. 

3. The Works. — Apart from his tragedies and comedies, the only 
work of Corneille of any importance is his translation in verse of the 
Imitafio ChrUti, 

We shaU content ourselves with citing here among the editions of 
his works : — ^the edition of 1660 in S vols. ; — that of 1664 m two folio 
volumes, which is the most monumental, but unfortunately it lacks 
the plays of his later years — the edition of 1738 witli Jolly’s commen- 
taries; — the edition of 1738 which is the first that contains Voltaire’s 
commentaries and Gravelot’s illustrations; — ^finally, among modern 
editions, to say nothing of very many others, that of Marty-Laveaux 
in the collection of the Grandtt Ecrivains d£ la France, Paris, 1862- 
1868, Hachette. 

VIII.— The Foundation of the French Academy, 1635. 

1. The Obioin of the Academy. — T he Italian academies of the 
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cates, embroils, and entangles his plots to the utmost in 
his SeiFtormSy his Othon, his Attila, he does so less in 
response to his own inspiration than with a view to vying 
as a romantic writer with the Gombervilles, the La 
Calpren^des, and the Scuderis ! 

And his genius is not diminished on this account ^ His 
superiority is unalfectod hy his coiiipliaucos with the 
variations and exigtiiicies of the taste of Ins time, since 
the numerous writers who surround him, — Mairet, Rotrou, 
du Ryer, Scuderi, La Calprenede, — though they follow 
the fashion as he did, produced nothing of the stamp 
of the Ciil, of Pobjeucte, of Pompky or of Heraclius, 


time of the Renaissance [Cf. Pellisson, de V Arad emir'] ; — the 

academy of the last of the Valois [Cf. on this head M. Edouard Freniy’s 
book, Paris, n.d.] ; — the Florentine Academy. — A rimiark of the Abbe 
d’Olivut on Bal/ac : “ Up to that tim<',” he says, “ in(‘n ()f letters had 
formed a rojniblic of which the dignities were (livuh'd between a 
number of [lersoiis, but this republic suddenly bi‘came a monarchy to 
the throne of which Balzac was raised by an unanimous vote.” — That 
Conrart's original scheme for the Academy [Cf. his Mrmoim] was 
devised precisely with a view to introducing on ordered hierarchy 
into the w'orld of letters. — This purpose coincided wuth the wishes 
of the Precieuses of the Hotel Rambouillet; — with the genet al 
desire of men of letters —and with the more far-reaching plans 
of Cardinal Richelieu. — The “Letters l*atent of January 29, IGMG.” 
— Why did the Parliament refuse to ratify them for two years ? 
— It may be that established bodies dislike to see other bodies 
organised around them.— -But Richelieu effected his purpose m the 
end. — The fi^t academicians. — [C’f. Pellisson and d’Olivet, Hisfmrr 
de VAcademie frnneaisr^ LiveCs edition. Pans, 1858;— Paul Mesnard, 
Hintoirc de V Academic, Paris, 1857 The successne prefaces of the# 
Dictionary of the Academy; — A. Bourgoin, Valenfirt Conrari, Paris, 
1883 and the Abbe A. Fabre, Chapclain cf non deux jirrnnercs 
Academies, Paris, 1890.] 

2. The Object of the Academy. — That it did not differ m principle 
from that which had been projected by the Precieuses, Malherbe, 
Balzac, and Vaugelas it w'as proposed to raise the French language 
to the dignity of Latin and Greek ; — and in eonsequenco to the imi- 
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I merely contend that his greatness is not dependent on 
his isolation, and that though he towers above his rivals 
he is bound to them nevertheless by ties of relationship. 
But he belongs essentially to that Precious society, which 
recognised and applauded itself in his works, which will 
remain faithful to him to the end, and will defend him 
against young and audacious rivals ; and tho consequence 
is, that although the Precieuses may have had their faults 
and even have exposed themselves to ridicule, the drama 
of Corneille is lasting testimony to the nobility, loftiness, 
and generosity of their artistic ideal. 

There is a man who made no mistake on this score. 


’\’orBality they had formerly enjoyed. — Conformity of this very clearly 
defined intention with the intentions of llonsard and the Pleiad. — 
'NVh^' was it that all the translators who enjoyed a reputation at the 
tune were lueuibers of the Academy V — Becaune the 9ole object of 
their iranslatiofift was to spread aneJ^ as it were, to incorporate with 
the substance of the French (jenim an ej'hausltvc knowledge of 
antiquity, — The “belles mfidides” of Perrot d’Ablancourt. — Why all 
the grammarians? — Because it lay with them to set forth and to 
catalogue the riches, the resources, and the jjossibitities^^ of the 
language. — And why all the critics? — Because it was believed at the 
time that there exists a necessary relation between the perfection of 
literary works and the observance of the rules or laws that govern 
the branch of literature to which they belong. — Chapelain’s Prefaces. 
— Controversies as to “ the excellence of the French language ” [Of. 
Goujet, Bibliotheqiie francaise, vol. i.]. — The early labours of the 
Academy; — services rendered in general by the French Academy ; — 
and in what sense it may be said of the Academy that ^ really fixed 
the language. 

• 8. Thb Immediate Influence of the Academy.— In the first place 
it substituted a central literary authority for the influence of dispersed 
coteries ; — and in this way, it was due to the Academy, and in the 
works of its members, that individual efforts began to converge towards 
a common goal. — Advantages and disadvantages of this literary 
centralisation. The establishment of the Academy enforced the con- 
viction that literary glory is an integral and necessary part of the 
greatness of a nation [Cf. Du BeUay, Defense et lUmtraiion, etc.]. — 
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I refer to Richelieu, whose perception of the truth is the 
secret •motive of his attitude, now friendly, now hostile, 
towards Corneille. The moment the writer and the poet, 
instead of keeping to themselves, began to mix in society, 
and to submit, as an earnest of their intention to please, 
to the discipline society imposed on them, Richelieu con- 
ceived the idea of making this new-l)orii docility serve his 
political designs. It seemed to him that it would surely 
be a master stroke to turn to account the power of the 
intelligence, to make it an instrument of his authority ; 
or, to put the majtter a little differently, to interest men 
of letters in the realisation of his ambitious plans without 

In this way it raised the status of the man of letters ; — in the State ; 
— and in his own eyes, — Finally, when the Academy set itself the 
task of “ fixing” the language, it seemed at first as if the effort were 
destined to be successful ; — and m any case, by enforcing respect for 
the language, it paved the way for what foreigners themselves will 
speak of a hundred and fifty years later as the univvriialitij of French 
[Uf. Rivarot, Dheouns sur V universaliii^ ih* la lattgue frant^amc, in 
answer to the question raised by the Berlin Academy]. 

IX.-— The Origin of Jansenism. 

1. Thk Sources. — R anke, Hiatoire de la Papaut^ avx XTY'' ct 
XVII"' aiMcs ; — M. Phihppson, La Contre-Iicvolutiov ridigieuse an 
XKF aiecle, Paris and Brussels, 1884; — Dejob, De Vutjiuence du 
coneUe de Trentc sxtr la litt^raiure, Paris, 1884 

Molina, Concordia liberi arhitrii cam graticc donis^ 1595; — 
JanaeniuH, sen Sancii Auguaiini doctrina de naturtr 

humancB sanitate^ (egritudine et medicina^ 1(540; — C. Mazzella, De 
Gratia Chriati^ Woodstock Marylandiie, 1878. 

Dom Cl^meiicet, Histoire generale de Port-Bugal, 10 vols. in r2mo, 
Amsterdam, 1756; — N. Rapin, Histoire du Jansenisme depuis son 
oHgine juaqu' en^ 1644, edited (and arbitrarily mutilated) by the Abb(5 
Domenech, Paris, 1861 ; — Sainte-Beuve, Port-Iiogaly vols. i. and li. ; 
— the Abb^ P'uzet (at present Bishop of Beauvais), Les Jans^nisies 
et lear dernier hiatorien, Paris, 1876. 

2. The FosMiUTiON of the Doctrine. — The importance of J ansemsm 
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acquainting them with the secret of his intentions ; and 
he fancied he saw the means of effecting his purpose in 
the movement in progress around him. All the small 
literary coteries that had come into existence in imitation 
of the Hotel Rambouillet, — of which in reality they were 
only the caricature, — were evidence of a desire to see 
reign, (‘von in intellect ual matters, a measure of order 
and discipline, Tliere seemed to ho a teiuleney, ope- 
rating on different lines to those h(' was following, in 
favour of that unity or, to use a stronger expression, 
that homogeneousness which was the principal or the 
unique object of his home policy. Just as he wished to 


in the history of religious ideas; — of French literature and of 
politics. — The still existing hostility against .fansomsm of an entire 
party. 

The movement of the Connter-Ileformation [Cf. Ranke, Histmrr 
dc la Pfqxtftte] ; -~Hi!\i‘L‘oncei\tvMon of (’atholicism ; -the revival 
of religious fervour during the last >ears of the sixtei'nth century. 
— MoHnism [which nin.st not be confounded with Moluiohism] 
and how it seems to have accredited the idea that wo are masters of 
our destiny. — Du Vergier de Hauranne, Abbe of Saint-C'yran [15B3 ; 

I 1648] and Jansenius or Janssen [1585 ; t 1638] combat this “ cor- 
ruption" of Chnstianity. — Early writings of Saint- Cyran. — The 
Quesilion roi/ale^ 1609; — Ajjolof/ic pojtr Henri . . . dc la liocheponay 
Mque de Poitiers, 1615.- Meeting between Saint-(\vraii and Arnauld 
d'Andilly, 1620;— their relatioms with the Fathers of the Orator>’ ; — 
the Befntatioii de la Somme du Perc Garasse, 1626; -the publication 
of the Petrus Aurelius, 1631; — The Port-lioyal des Champs is trans- 
ferred to Paris, 1626; — Saint-Cyran, director of tlie liort- Royal ; — 
Ins imprisonment in the Bastille, 1638; — Publication of the Augus- 
^hnu8 ill 1640. 

Analysis of the Augustinus , — The 6ve propositions [Cf. the Abbe 
Fuzet, Les Jans^nistes et leur dernier historien ; and with regard to 
the essence of the question of grace, C, Mazella, De Gratia Christi 
preelectiones scholasHco-dogmaiicte \ — That the points at issue in 
this controversy are : — free wUl ; — the dehnition of human nature ; — 
and, 6naJly, the entire question of conduct. — Further, from the point 
of view of the history of literature, on acquaintance with the con- 
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make the French monarchy the ty])e in some sort of the 
modem State, a veritable whole, really livinp and really 
organised, so literature also seenied to be tending towards 
the same ideal of organisation and common life. In the 
same way, while the object of his foreign policy was to 
make France the regulator of European politics, the secret 
ambition of the grammarians and critics — of Vaugelas, 
for instance, or of Chapelain — was to insure the French 
language inheriting the proud position of the Latin and 
Greek languages. A mutual understanding should be 
easy ; and it took shape after some tentative essaj’s in 
the conception of the French Academy. The French 


troversv is necessary to an understanding of the Proi hirialm .and of 
the 

X. — Rene Descartes [la Ha;\’e (in Tourame), ir)9B ; I 16r>0, 
Stockholm]. 

1. The Souucks.- F. Cournot, Comidc rations fiur la inarchc 

idrcfi dmtH Iva tnodrnifs] \ol. i., book lii., ch. 1, ‘2, 8, 4, PariM, 

1872; — Fiorentino, Bernardino Teletao, Florence, 1874 ; ~ Cli. 
Renouvier, BJiiloaophic analytique de VhintoirCy v. hi., lik. xi., cli. 1, 
2, Paris, 1897. 

A. Tiaillct, ha vie de Monnienr Dencartes, Paris, 1091. 

J. Millet, Histoire de Deacaries aianf Pans, 1867 ; — Louis 

Liard, Veneartrn, I'ans. 1882. — ^A. FouiJlee, Descartes^ in the .senes of 
Grand-s Ecnvainti Franrais, Paris, 1893, 

Bordas-Demouliii, le Cariebianiame, 1‘ariR, 1843; — V. Cousin, 
Fraymeniit jdnloHoplnques^ vols. iv. and v. : Philosoplne nwdcnu\ 
l^aris, 184 j ;^FranciRqiic BouiUier, Hiatoire de la philonophie car- 
iesienrie, Pans, 1854; — Ravaisson, Rapport bar Ic prir Victor^ 
Cousin, 1884 ; — G. Monchamp, Histoire dn cartesuniisine en 
Belgique, Brussels, 1886; — F. Brmietiere, Ktudes critiques, fourth 
series. 

2. The Man, the Philosopher, and the Writer. — What was the 
conception of science and philosophy in vogue before Descartes ?- -and 
that to attribute him the honour of liaving overthrown the pliilosophy 
of AristoLle is to make an error of sometliing like a hundred years. — 
The r61e of Italy in the formation of the idea of science. — Galileo [Cf. 
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Academy was created for no other purpose than to bind 
up the destinies of literature with those of France itself ; 
and that it might not happen that a social force so con- 
siderable as was already that of the intelligence should 
entirely escape the action of the central authority. 

It remained to be seen under what conditions the 
understanding would be completed. For on several 
occasions, and even on the morrow of the foundation 
of his Academy, Richelieu had been brought to perceive 
— by the incident of Corneille and the critics of the Cid, 
— that he would not govern men of letters as he did his 
“ intendants.” Men of letters are lacking at times in 
that esprit de suite, which the cardinal demanded from 


Fiorentino 07 ). cit., and J. Bertrand, Les fondaieurs de Vaatronomir 
modernc, Paris, 1865]. — A few words as to Bacon and as to the 
slightness of his influence [Cf. Liebig, Bacon, I^aris, 1866 ; and 
Claude Bernard, lyitroducfion d la mcdecine expcrimentale, Paris, 
1865]. — Of the learned ignorance of Descartes -and how much he 
was indebted to his jiredecessors. — That he had certainly read 
Charron’s Tvaite de la Sagesae ; — the Docirine curieuae of Father 
Garasse; — and, on his own admission, the Letters of Balzac. — 
Whether, os Huyghens believed, he was “ very jealous of the 
renown of Galileo.” 

Descartes’ education ; — his early studies at the College of La Fl^che, 
1604-1612 ; — hia early career in Paris and his passion for gambling 
[Cf. Baillet, ch. 8] ; — his military career, 1617-1621 ; — he is present 
at the battle of Prague, 1620. — His journey to Italy and his pilgrimage 
to Notre-Dame de-Lorette, 1624-1625 ; — his sojourn in Paris, 1625- 
1629;— where it is probable that he wrote his Regulce a4 direetionem 
ingenii . — The mythological allusions and the preciosity of expression 
"^in the Begulce ; — one is reminded of the Latm style of Bacon. — ^That 
these details reveal a Descartes who is an entirely difE’erent man from 
the speculative genius of legend. — No philosopher has seen more of 
the world has obtained an acquaintance at first hand with more 
varied social conditions ; — which he studied with the express intention 
of learning to know the human race.” — He drew from life and from 
the observation of mankind what Montaigne sought in the observation 
of himself and in books. — He decides to settle in Holland, and takes 
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those he took under his protection ; and though their 
obedience is quite capable of going to the length of 
servility, still it is always to a certain extent capricious 
and intermittent. 

It is at this juncture that the historians of French 
literature place the influence of Descartes and of his 
Discours de la viethode, the date of publication of which 
is 1637. “ The influence of Descartes,” wrote Desire 

Nisard, “ was that of a man of genius who taught 
men their true nature, and together with the art of 
attaining to a knowledge and control of their intelli- 
gence, the art of employing it to the best purpose.” 
In another passage he says : “ This is the reason why 

up his residence in Amsterdam, 1629* — His romance : Helene ct 
Francirtc. 

Some peculiarities of Descartes’ character,— and how is it his 
biographers have not given greater attention to them ? — The wide 
scope of his interests. — What has become of his verses on the “ Peace 
of Munster”? — and of the epmedy “in prose interspersed with 
verse,” of which mention is made in the list of his manuscripts ? — 
His habitual state of uneasiness ; — his absentiimidedness ; — his changes 
of residence ; — his mysterious existence his “ fads.”— Some curious 
fragments of his Joarnal ; — his hallucinations and his dreams ; — the 
memorable night of November 10, 1619, when “ it seemed bo him 
that the spirit of truth descended into him from heaven and 
possessed him.” — Nothing similar is found in the life of Corneille ; 
— and still less in that of Malherbe. — That it is time that a place 
should be given these peculiarities in the historical character of 
Descartes and that they should be kept in view in passing 
judgment on his philosophy. 

The publication of the Easaia de jdiiloaophie [m 4to, Leyden f- 
1637] comprising; the Diacoiirs sur la mHhode^ the Dwptrique^ the 
Train dea mifeorea and the Gdonietrie . — His controversy with Voct 
[Cf. J. Bertrand, Eevue dea Deux Mondea^ 1891], — He publishes his 
MMitationa metaphyaiquea, 1641 ; — his Fnncipea de philoaophiey 
1644. — “ He takes a dislike to the function of author, that depnves 
him of all desire to publish anything ” [Cf. Baillet, Vie de Dear art e8\ 
— His taste for the study of natural history and physiology. — Hia last 
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the writers who came immediately after Descartes 
. . . are almost all his disciples. They are his dis- 
ciples by the doctrines tJiey adopt wholly or in part, 
and by the systematic treatment they apply to every 
order of ideas, and every branch of literature.*' Nisard 
also says in praise of Descartes that “he reached per- 
fection in the art of writing French*’; and he adds that 
this perfection consisted “in the perfect confonmty 
between the language of Descartes and the French 
genius.” I am of ojiinion, however, that it would be im- 
possible to be more uttorlj' mistaken ; and without refer- 
ring to the “perfection of Descartes’ style,” — of which I 
should be disposed to remark, to borrow a well-known 


journey to France, 164H. — The clibappointiiient he cxporieiicrs in his 
country [Cf. his Letters at this date]. -That, in any case, the 
tr(Uil)les of the Fronde woidd liave suflicinl to dri\(* liiiii out of 
FriUice.--He tikes up his residence in Stockholm, October, 1649; — 
where he dies [FebruarY 11, IboUj. 

Whether Descartes’ styh’ dcseries the praise that has been 
bestowed on it by some critics? — If his bt;yle be considered im- 
partially, it seems that he wrote elearly ; —and that he expresses well 
enough what he wislu's to express; — but there is nothing very 
superior m his style to that of Arnauld in his Frthiuente communion, 
- Its pi*iiu'ipal merit is that it is free from those “ornaments” and 
“ einbcllishiiients ” with winch Voiturc and Balzac “enriched” their 
style.— On the other hand, for his style to be perfectly “ natural,” it 
would have to be a reflection of his tnie character, which it is not; — 
it is only his reason that finds expresv^ion in his prose ; —and yet 
imagination idayed a greater part in his life than in tha^ of any other 
philosopher. 

8. The Works. — They consist of the Kssnis dv jdLtlofiojfhie, pub- 
lished in 1637 ; —of the Meditations mctajdiysiqfies, 1641; — of the 
Iie])omes aux objections^ 1641-42; — of the Lcttre d Gishert Ibef, 
1643;— of the Principes dc jihilosoplnc, 1644; — and of the posthu- 
mous works ;-~irra'/7<* des passions, 1650; — Traite de Vlwvime, 1662; 
— Traite da foetus, 1662; — and Traite du mowde.— To these works is 
to be added a voluminous Correspondence, published for the first time 
in 1657 by Clerselier. 



THB TUA-TIOSiMWJnCW Of 

saying, that it may he likened “ to pttre Wller, yrtik* hM 
no special flavour,”— the influence of Descartes, as will be 
seen further on, was not exerted in the direction that is 
allef^ed, and still less at the precise moment at which it 
is said to have taken effect. The truth is, that the pub- 
lication of the Discours sur la imthode, far from having 
been followed by any j)rogrcss in the domain of reason or 
good sense, was merely follow^ed chronologically by a 
resumption of the olfensive on the part of foreign in- 
fluences : of Spanish influence to start with, then of 
Italian influence, and before long of both influences 
combined. The explanation of this circumstance is 
easy. Richelieu’s w^ork has been interrupted by his 

Add also the Beguhe ad direcfwnem ingenii and the Jnquisitio 
veritafia per luttien naturae, 1701. 

There are se\eial editions of the works of Descartes: — (1) The 
Aiiisterdaiii edition, 8 vols. in 4t(). 1670-1688 and 9 vols. in I81110, 
1692-1713 (2) the Tans edition, 1724-1729, 13 \ols. in 12ino; — and 

(3) Victor ('Ousin’s edition, 11 ^olB. m 8^o, Paris, 1824-1826, Le^rault. 

M. Foucher de C'areil has pubhshed two volumes of a Supplement 
to the works of Descartes, Pans, 1859-1860, Durand, 

XI.— Port-Royal and the Arnaulds. 

1. The Sources. — Add to the sources given in article IX. Bayle, 
Dictionnaire^ article Arnauld\ — Hintoirc da Jamenisme, 3 vols. in 
12mo, Amsterdam, 1700 [by Dom Gerberon ]; — Metnoifca du 1\ 
Rapin [a continuation of his Histoirr du Jansenismc, covering the 
period 1644-1669] edited by M. Louis Aubineau, 3 vols. 8vo, Pans, 
1865 ; — Me moires d'Arnauld d'AndilUj, edited by Pctitot and by 
Michaud ana Poujoulat; — P. Yarin, La vcrite sur les Arnauld, 

2 vols., Paris, 1847 ; — P. Faugire, Lettres dc la mere Agnes Arnauld,^ 

2 \ol8. 8vo, Pans, 1858. 

2. The Arnaulds, and in i)articular Antoine Arnauld [Paris, 
1612; t 1694, Brussels]. — A letter of Balzac on the subject of the 
Arnaulds : “ The entire household argues, preaches, persuades . . . 
and one Arnauld is worth a dozen Epictetuses.” — The history of the 
family. — Soldiers, civil servants, courtiers, priests and nuns. — 
Arnauld d'Andilly, the father of Poiuponno, the Munster, and the 
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death before he has been able to complete it ; the Fronde 
has broken o^t; and for eighteen years the sovereignty 
is wielded by a Spanish Queen and an Italian Minister ; 
Anne of Austria and Mazarin. 

It is customary to date the Spanish influence from 
the great success of the Cid and the Menteur; but if 
something more be in view than a mere exchange of 
subjects between the two literatures, this is placing the 
date too late or too early. It is too late, vsince long 
before Corneille the AstreSy as we have seen, was 
nothing more than an adaptation in the French spirit 
of Montemayor’s Diane ; since Hardy, Mairet, and 
Rotrou had done little else than imitate or translate 

author of the Meimires [1588; f 1674]; — Ang^lique Arnauld, who 
reformed the Port-Royal [1591 ; f 1661] ; — Agnes ^mauld, the 
authoress of the Letires [1598, f 1671]; — Antoine Arnauld, who 
shared with Louis XIV. the honour of having been called the Great 
by his conteiiiporarieb. 

The publication of his book La Freqiiente cmnmunioriy 1648. — 
History of the book [Of. Rapin, Memoircff, i. 22, and Sainte-Beuve, 
Port-Boj/aly vol, li.]. — Whether it be true, as Rapin asserts, that no 
better written work had previously appeared in French ; — and docs he 
not overlook the Introductiori a la vie lUvote ? — In what respect the 
book was really an innovation ; — because it brought theology properly 
so called within reach of the lay public. — As to the authority of lay- 
men in the matter of religion.- —The Prince of Cond4 [father of the 
Great Cond^] refutes Arnauld’s first book in his Eeinarqiirs rhreiienneit 
et catholiqnesy 1644 ; — another refutation by the learned Father 
Petau : De la penitence publiquCy 1644. — The fortunes of Arnauld’s 
book come to be bound up with those of the Aagmtiniuty for which 
work Arnauld writes an apology in answer to the bull of Urban 
VIII. ; — and in this way the Port- Royal becomes the fortress of 
Jansenism. — Arnauld s conflicts with the Sorbonne his condemna- 
tion ; — appearance on the scene of Pascal. 

Jansenism becomes a definitely organised party; — its numerous 
adherents the “Mothers of the Church”; Mine de Gu4m4n4e, 
Mme du Plessis-Gu^n^gand, Mme de Sabl6, the Duchosae de Luynes, 
the Bttchesso de Longuevillc; — and in this connection, of the 
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Cervanteg^ Lopez de Vega, and Eojas ; since the 
Precieuses, as has been said, confined their efforts at first 
to acclimatising Gongorism in France. But it is too 
early if the object in view be to fix the moment when 
this Spanish influence became a real menace to the 
development of our national literature, as the Italian 
influence had been in the past. In point of fact it is 
scarcely prior to the period between 1645 and 1660 that 
our dramatic authors, Thomas Corneille, Qiiiiiault, or 
Scarron — to mention but those whose names are not 
entirely forgotten —wholly restrict their activity to 
imitating the Spauisli drama, and that they arrive at last 
at such a pitch that they are even unable to write a play 

imprudence of the abbe Fuzet’s scoffs [Cf. Lea jiTcmiera Jnnaeniaies, 
p. 154 and following pages], — Growing progress of the party under 
the Fronde. — Alliance between Janscnisiii and Gallicainsm. —A pro- 
nouncement of llaiike on the subject of Jansenism: “While the 
Jesuits were piling up cTiidition in enormous folios, or were losing 
themselves in the labyrinth ’of scholastic sysf.eiii.s of morals and 
dogma, the Jansenists addressed themselves to the nation.’* [Htatoire 
<le la FapauU, French translation, vol. lii., p. 307]. 

3. Thk Works. — Of ^Arnauld d’Andilly we have his Memoitra ; a 
translation of the Confessions of St. Augustin ; the dea Ft^Tea dtt 
dSaerty without countmg other translations and a considerable number 
of shorter works of edification or controversy ; — (2) Of Agnes Arnauld, 
the Lettrea published or rather collected by M. Faugere ; — (8) Of 
Antoine Arnauld, “the Doctor,” one hundred imd forty volumes of 
W'orks, the list of which is to be found in the Dvctwjinaire de Moreri, 

We are noj aware that more than two or tJiree have been reprinted ; 
and the only work of his that is still read is his Logique de Fort- 
Royal [written in collaboration with Nicole], 1662. ^ 

XII.— The Novel since The “Astree.” 

1. The Sources. — Huet, De VoTtgine dea romanat preceding Mine 
de Lafayette’s Zayde, Paris, 1671 ; — Gordon de Percel [Lenglet- 
Dufresnoy], De Vuaage dea romana, 2 vols., Amsterdam, 1734; — G. 
Korting, Geachiclite dea franzbaiachen Romans im XVII, Jahrlmndert, 
Oppeln and Leipsic, 1885-1887 ; — A. Lebreton Le roman au XVIF 

11 
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on a subject of thei^r own, without placing the scene of it 
in Lisbon or Salamanca, At this juncture, there becomes 
rampant in every branch of literature a sort of exaltation, 
a predilection for the high-flown that amounts to extrava- 
gance. The great Corneille in person persuades himself, 
and proclaims in his preface to Heraclius, “ that the sub- 
ject of a fine tragedy ought to be improbable.” The 
Gascon Gautier de Costes de la CalprenMe — his name 
deserves to be printed in full — and Scud^ri, who is from 
Normandy, and who, moreover, in this matter only lends 
his name to his sister Madeleine, are writing their 
Ibrahim and their Cassandre, their Cleopdtre and their 
Artam&ne, genuine novels of adventure, which stir the 

siecle, Paris, 1890; — P. Morillot, Le roitian en France depuis, 1610; 
Paris, 1893. 

V. Cousin, La aociefe fran^aUc au XVIF siMe ; — Rathery, 
Mademoiselle de Scud^ry^ Paris, 187B ; — Ren('» Kerviler, Marin Le 
Boy de Goynherville^ Paris, 1876, 

2. The Evolution of the Novel. — That the influence of l>eRcartes 
is no more to be discerned in tlie novel than in th<i drama ; — and 
that it hindered the novelists and their readers from adopting' the 
Afttrer as their standard, as little as it luid aflected the literary career 
of Corneille. — Can it be said that there is such a thin" as a Cartesian 
system of -Esthetics ? [Cf. Emile Kvantz, V KsihHique dc Descartes, 
Paris, 1882] ; — and, in any case, the reading of the Grand Cyrus or 
of Faramond would never lead one to suppose that such a system 
exists. — It is the influence of preciosity that continues to make itself 
felt in these works. • 

The idealist tendency of the novel in the seventeenth century ; — and 
that parodies, such as that by Sorel in his Francion, only confirm its 
» existence ; — since it is only what is in fashion that is porodied.^ — The 
complicated plots of these works ; — and, in this connection, as to the 
connection between Corneille’s tragic drama and the novels of La 
Calprendde and Mile de Scud4ri. — In both cases history is put to 
the same use, and in both cases there is the same preoccupation 
with current events. — The novelists, however, ascri^ to hazard 
what Corneille attributed to the action of the will. — The epical 
structure and the impersonal character of the novel in the seven- 
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imaginations of all their contemporaries, while the 
Picaresque literature is giving birth, so to speak, to 
burlesque under the auspices of the Scarrons, the 
d’Assoucis, and the Saint-Amants. The Italian in- 
fluence conies into play side b}^ side with -tlie Spanish. 
Bobortelli or Castelvetro is cited in justification of 
criticisms on Corneille. The writers of epopees, ren- 
dered prudent for half a century by the failure of 
the Fmnciade, take courage again in consequence of 
Tasso and liis Gerusalemrne, Mazarin acclimatises the 
opera in France. La Fontaine, w’ho is beginning his 
career, completes his literaiy education by the study of 
the Decameron ; Moliere produces the Etourdi ; Boileau 

teenth century. — Its “ documentary ” interest and its psychological 
value. 

A. Marin Lc Uoi/ de Gomherville, [Chovi'cusc or Etanipes, 1599, 
or 1600; | 1674/ Paris].— IIis Pnlexandrr [1629-1637J.— In this 
novel the kind of interest found in the Amadis is combined with a 
geographical interest : — tlio adventure of Pniiee Zeliniitide and thi* 
history of Mexico; — the story of Alinanzaire, Queen of Stneg.il - 
the adventure of the Princess Perselide and the court of Moiocco 
Analog;V^ between the soi*i of interest olTerod by PoJvxandrc and th.-it 
of certain *• exotic ” novels of our ow'ii time. 

B, Gautier de Castes de la Calprencdv [U-uliors, 1609 or 1610 ; 1 1603, 
Andely-sur- Seine], — A few w’ords as to La Colprenede’s dramatic 
writings : hi.s MithHdate, 1636 ; his Essex, 1639 ; his Heruiincgildr, 
1643. — His effort to combine the sort of interest he sees is taken on 
the one hand in Corneille’s and on the other in Du Ilyer’s tnuislations. 
— The use toiwhich history is put in La Calprenede’s novels ; — and 
the sub-titles that might be given them ; — Cleopatrc, or the dissolution 
of the Roman Empire ; -Faramond, or the foundation of the French ^ 
monarchy. — The declarations of Mine de Sc'udgnd on tJie subject of 
La Calprenede. — “ The beauty of the sentiments, the ^ iolence of the 
passions, the magnitude of the events, and the miraculous efficacy 
of their redoubtable sword, all these features entrance me as they 
might a young girl” [letter of July 12, 1671]; and in a letter of 
July 16 ; As to the sentiments ... I confess that they please me 
and that their perfection is such as to satisfy my ideal of what the 
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chides and exclaims in a tirade that will afterwards 
disappear from his first satire : 

Who can to-day, without just scorn, 

See Italy in France, and Borne in Paris ! 

... I cannot without horror and without pain 

See the Tiber mingling its swollen waters with the Seine, 

And flooding Paris with its children, its mountebanks, 

Its language, its poisons, its crimes and its manners. 

Where is a trace to be found in all this of the influence of 
Descartes and Cartesianism ^ "No! it is entirely untrue 
that the publication of the J)iscours dc la mitliodc was an 
epoch-making event in the history of our literature. . The 
contemporaries of Descartes, while full of admirsCtion for 

sentiments of noble characters ought to be.” — Whether, too. La Cal- 
prenede’s style is as bad as Mme de Bevignc alleges it to be in the 
same passage. — That its qualities do not stand comparison with those 
of Corneille’s style ; — but that the defects of both styles are identical 
or at any rate kindred. — La Calpren^de’s abundant imagination. — 
The whole of his art consists m exciting “ astonishment,” which he 
does with success. — Listant but indisputable analogy between the 
novels of La Calpren^jde and those of Alexandre Dumas, 

C. Madeleine de Sciideri [Le Ha^^‘e, 1607 ; 1 1701, Paris]. — Whether 
her role docs not consist in her IniMiig adapted preciosity to the re- 
quirements of the middle classes? — In any case, it is a fact that she 
vulgarised preciosity by Ruperaddmg, in her Arfamcne^ to the 
adventures in Polexandre and to the historical details in CUopdirex 
— (1) allusions to and portraits of the men and w’omen of “ precious” 
society [Cf. C’ousin, Socielt francaiac aa XVIP aiecle]; — (2) con- 
temporary episodes ; for example, the story of ScauruS and Lydiane 
f (Scarron and Fran 9 oise d’Aubign^) in her Clehe\ Hesiod’s dream (a 
picture of the literature of the period) ; the description of the ” country 
of the Tender Passion ” (the “ Pays de Tendrc ”) -and (8) a polite- 
ness or a gallantry very superior to anything of the kind to be found 
in La Colprenfede or de Gomberville. — Perspicacity of some of her 
analysis of character. — Mile de Scud^ri’s novels are ‘‘psychological” 

The success of all these novels was considerable. — For example, 
there were four or five editions in less than twenty years of La 
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him as a mathematician, almost ignored him as a philo- 
sopher. And if literature finally threw off the yoke of 
all the influences that seemed in league to prevent its 
becoming purely French, it owes its release to entirely 
different causes, of which the first and most important 
was the revival of the Christian idea under the guise of 
the Jansenist idea. 

For whatever difference there inay be — and such a 
difference doubtless exists — between the Christian and 
the Jansenist idea, it was not detected at the outset ; 
and while to-day it is no longer allowable for us to 
confound the two ideas, it is a fact that they were 
confounded for a time. It never occurred to Jansenius, 

Calprcnedo’s Cassandre . — His CUoj}(\tre was printed by the Elzevirs, 
a circumstance that was in itself a first step towards fame [Of. 
Balzac’s letter to the Elzevirs reiiroduccd in A. Willem’s book, Lea 
Elzcvier^ Brussels, 1880J. — There are German and Italian transla- 
tions of these novels ; — English imitations ; — and, if Brodon is to be 
believed, there was even a version in Arabic of the Grand Cyrus 
\_Iie7nar(jiue8 siir tous Jen ouvrages du sieur Despriaiij:^ The Hague, 
1685]. — The reasons of tins success arc to be sought fur in the fact 
that the romantic tone of the works was in accordance with the spirit 
of the time ; — these novels did as much as or mgre than more vaunted 
works to cstablibli the supremacy of the French language and of 
French literature. 

3. Thb AVokks. — (1 } Of Gomberville : — Catithecy 1621 ; — Folexandi c, 
1620-16B'7 ; — Cyiliercey 1640 and following years [2nd edition of the 
earlier volumes in 1642]; — La Jewne Alcidiancy 1651: “This is a 
Jansenist novel,” WTote Tallemaiit, “for its heroes are preaclinig 
sermons an(t offering up prayers at every turn ” [^Historicttes, iv. 
467]. — There is also a collection of verses by Gombeiville. , 

(2) Of La Culprenede: — Cassandre, 1642 1647; — 
Faramond y 1661, oul3^ the first three parts of which are by La 
Calpren^de. The novel was finished b^ 1*. de Yaumoriere, 1665. We 
have already mentioned that La Calprenede wrote several tragedies. 

(3) Of Madeleine de Scuderi : — Ibrahim ou Villusire Bassa, 1641 ; 
— Arlamene on le Grand Cyrusy 1649-1658 CUliCy hisioirc romaincy 
1654-1661. — There is no doubt as to the authorshij^ of tliese three 
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Saint-Cyran, Saci, Amauld and their followers that they 
were engaged on a different work from that of a Vincent 
de Paul, an Olier, a B4rulle, or a Francois de Sales ; and it 
was not till later that their initial emulation in promoting 
the good of mankind was transformed into mutual hos- 
tility. If, moreover, as is proper in the history of ideas, 
wo understand by Jansenism less a rigorously defined 
theological doctrine than a general manner of feeling 
and thinking, it will be found that Jansenism is not 
confined to the Port-Koyal writers, but is also a 
characteristic of some of their most illustrious adver- 
saries. The style that will most closely resemble that of 
Nicole, “ a grave, serious, scrupulous style,” will be the 


novels, wliich, although they purport to be by Georges, are certainly 
the works of Madeleine. — It is less certain that she is also the 
authoress of Almahxde ou I'esclave reine, 1660-1663 [which, moreover, 
is unfinished] ; — but she certainly wrote Maihilde tV Aguilar^ 1667, a 
short novel which, — with those by Segrais, published under the title 
Les ihvcrhssemcnts de hi princatae Aurehcj'—ionns the link between 
the long novels of this period and Zayde and the rnnccusc de Cleves. 

Mile A. Scudery has also left a work entitled Con ventat ions morales^ 
Pans, 18H0 ; — and an interesting (Correspondence. 

Xlir.— The Heroic Poem. 

I. The Sources. -The Prefaces to Adone^ 1623 ; —A/aric, 1654; — 
La Fitrellc, \(yb(S; —Saint Louya, 1658 Boileau, Art poihque, 
** chant” hi., 1674; — Voltaire, Ensai sur la poesie eplque^ 1728. 

J. Duchesne, Histoirc dcs j^oevics irptques frangais da XVIF niecle^ 
Paris, 1870. 

Th^ophile Gautier, article on Scad^ri in his GrolesqJbs, — Bathery, 
^MlJe de SciuUri [Cf. above]. 

Chapelain, Correspondance published by M. Tamizey de Larroque 
in the collection: Documents historiqueSj 1880, 1883. — Les douze 
denviers chants de la PuccUe^ with on introduction by M. Bend 
Kerviler, Orleans, 1882 ; — the abbd Fabre, Les Ennenda de Chapelain^ 
Paris, 1888. 

Bene Kerviler, Jeam> Desmarets ds 5ain^-8forMn, Paris, 1879. 

Uacine borrowed the subject of Bajazet from one of these short novels. 
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style of Father Bourdaloue. And supposing Jansenism, 
after jail, as was the case with Protestantism before it, 
to have done the Christian idea no other service than 
that of forcing it on the attention of polite society, the 
achievement would be sufficient for our purpose. We are 
not entitled to appeal from the decisions of liome in a 
matter of faith, nor to reopen the quarrel, nor to allege 
that in default of Jansenism another cause would not 
have produced its effects; but we have the right to 
ascribe these effects to Jansenism if it were indeed 
responsible for them ; and to affirm that in the history 
of our literature the victory of the Jansenist idea was the 
triumph of the Christian idea. 

H. Rigault, Histoire de la qucrelle des anciens t:f den modernen^ 
Paris, ISOB; — P. Delaporto, 8.J., Lc Mervcillcujr dans la liitcraturr 
fmnraiHi: hohh le regne de Louis X7F., Pans, 1891. 

2. The Authors. — Of the natural relationship betwe(‘n the no\el 
and the epopee ; — aiid, in this connection, of the liistories of Herodotus 
and of Homer’s Odyssey. — Tiii3 seventeenth century was well aware 
of this relationship [Cf. the preface to Polexandre and Ibrahtin, and 
lioileau, licjiexions sur Loiigin ^, — On the other hand, the Heroic 
Poems of the period are not the outcome of a natural commimication 
between the two brandies ; — all their authors did was to follow in the 
footsteps of lloiisard; — it was also their ambition to emulate the 
European success of Tasso’s Gerusalemme hherata ; —and, in this 
connection, of Tasso’s influence on French literature. — Finally, it was 
the current opinion that the dignity of France demanded that tlic 
country should possess its Virgils and Homers. — The double error of 
classicism as to the necessary condition of the epopee and as to 
the efficacy of rules. — This double error is nowhere more apparent 
than in the history of such efforts as Alaric or La Puce lie.— Anothei^, 
kind of interest presented by these works, failures and unreadable 
though they be : — they raised the question of the utilisation m 
literature of themes drawn from Christianity ; and in this way, as will 
be seen, they started the quarrel between the ancients and moderns. 

A. Georges de Sciideri [Havre, 1601; f 1007, Pans]. — The first 
line of his Alaric : 

I Bing the conqueror of the earth’s conquerors. 
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Itt is in view of these considerations that the appearance 
in 1643 of Amauld's book La Frequente Comytiunion rp.arks 
a date of importance. ‘"No devotional book, it has been 
said, exerted a greater influence,” was more read, more 
discussed, even by women, and for this reason, while the 
work did not take the direction of literary opinion out of 
the hands of the Precieuses, it contributed more than any 
other book to divert their attention from merely agreeable 
questions towards questions of a more serious character. 
It appeared, too, at precisely the right moment to bar 
the possible progress of Cartesianism by rtmewing the 
authority of ‘‘ tradition ” the strength of which might 

— A mixture of history, fiction, and the marvellous; — the table of 
contents of the poem Alaric : list of the “ descriptions ” and list of the 
“ comparisons.” -“The unfailing bad taste of Seuderi ; — it reaches such 
a pitch that it almost renders him witty, by leaving the impression on 
the reader that he is parodying himself, 

B. Jean Chapehnn [Paris, 1595; | 1674, Paris], — It would bo mi- 
possible to be less “Parisian” and less “Gallic” tlian Chapelain, 
though he was born in Paris, lived in Pans for eiglity years, and died 
in Paris. — It is strange that anybody should ha\ e wished to revive his 
reputation [Cf. Y. Cousin, La Societe franmisc, \ol. n., p. 15B]. — 
His admiration for the Chevaher Marin and his preface to Adone, 
1623; — his translation of Guzman (rAlfaradie, 1631 ;— his reputation 
as a critic ; — and as a prose writer. — His role in the quarrel over the 
Cid : — and that Lea Sentiments de CAendemie sur le Cid is in any 
case his best work. — The character of the man ; —and that he was 
one of the most commonplacr of indiMduals, and one of the most 
rancorous as well. ^ 

The theme of La Fucelle ; — and whether it be true, as Cousin 
■asserts, that a finer theme does not exist. — Patriotism and lesthetics 
ought not to be mixed up uselessly and that what Cousin admires 
in the “plan” nf La Fucclle is precisely what constitutes its 
inferiority. — Logic and Poetry. — Chapelain's cliief pretension: — he 
desired that his poem should be at once history, poetry, and a moral 
allegory [Cf. his preface]. — “In order to consider action under its 
Universal aspect, in accordance with the precepts, and so as not to 
deprive it of the allegorical sense by which Poetry is made one of the in- 
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have been singularly weakened had there been nothir^g 
to counterbalance the influence of the Discours de la 
m&thode. Shall we add that the book was written in 
French? In 1643, however, this circumstance, whatever 
may have been said to the contrary, was only a novelty 
when taken in connection with the Augustinus of Jan- 
senius; and unhappily, as Sainte-Beuve has remarked, the 
method adopted in the book was still wholly scholastic 
or theological. It was reserved for Pascal to have done 
witli this method, and to bring into existence a prose that 
sliould be purely French, by ranging talent or genius on 
the side of Jansenism in his Lettrcs provinciales. [In 


atrumcnts of architectonics, I liave arranged my matter in such sort 
that . . . France represents the Soul of man, . » , King Charles 
the Will, . . . tlie Englishman and the Burgundian the transports 
of the irascible appetite, . . . Amaury and Agn^s the concupiscent 
appetite, . . . Tunneguy the Understanding, , . . the Pucelle (Joan 
of Arc) Divine Grace,” etc.— That preoccupations such as these might 
liave cooled a more ardent miagination than CJmpelain’s. -Prosaic 
character of his \erse [C-f. his cternrl, ch. i, ; his portrait of 

Agnes Borel, ch. the description oi tive burning oi .loan of Arc, 
ch. xxm.'J, 

That it must be well understood that in spite of the legend — the 
publication of the I'ncvlla m no way diminished tlie reputation or the 
literary authority of Fliapelain. —There were six editions of his Pucclle 
in less tlian two years.— Tlie work was praised in high-flown terms by 
Godeau, Mcuiage, Gassendi, lluct, and Moniaubier [Uf. Goujet, 
Dihlxotheque franraiae, vol. xvii., p. 378, etc.].— It is Chapelain who is 
chosen by Coy^ert in 1661 for a part tliat may be described as 
“ superintendent of letters” ; — and the truth is that, until the time of 
Boileau, the only reproach made the Pavdle is that it is tedious ; -a 
criticism of which Poli/cucte had also been the object. 

C. Jean Desmarefs de Suint-Sorhn \ Paris, 1595 ; -I 1676, Paris], He 
attempted every branch of literature : — the novel, in liis ArianCj 1632 ; 
— comedy, in his Visionnairrs, 1687 ; — tragedy, in his PJrigo7ic, 1638 ; 
—in his Setpion, 1639 ; — lyric poetry, in his Office de la Viergcj 1646 ; 
— epopee, in his Clovis, 1657. — Moreover the sole interest of Clovis 
lies in the preface to the edition of 1673, in which Desuiarets, almost 
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this work, and in it alone, arc found united all the 
qualities to attain to which had been the incessant effort 
of the writers of the previous fifty years. For almost 
the first time, the Provinciales brought within reach of 
whoever could read those great problems, of which it 
really seemed as if the theologians had desired to deprive 
us of a knowledge or to hide from us the interest, by 
overloading them with the weight of their erudition 
and dialectics. Even that air of fashion, that ease 
and distinction of manner, that sprightly and graceful 
wit to which so much importance and so mucli mystery 
were attached by the Precieuses, peeped forth from 


for the first time, sets forth clearly the theory of “ the literary uses of 
Christianity.’* 

There is no occasion to allude to the writers of epopee who were the 
rivals of Dosniarets and Chapelain. — The Saint-Louyn of Pere Le 
IVEoyne has fallen into utter oblivion, — and this in spite of the efforts 
that have been made to resuscitate it. — The contury was already too 
reasonable, — and abo\e all too ordered for the writing of on epopee to 
have been possible at the period. — Nevertheless, from a feeling of 
national pnde, Frenchmen will obstmatcly continue to produce 
epopees from generation to generation ; — and while it is the habit 
to talk of the continuity of dramatic production ; — that of pseudo- 
cpic production will remain no less regular in France. 

XIV.— Comedy from 1640 to 1658. 

1. The Soubces. — The brothers Parfaict, Histnire da thmtre 

franqais, vols. vi., vii,, and viii . ; — Diet ioanmre dest fhedtrea ; — de 
Puibusque, Hiatoire comparee dea littiratures frangmse ct espaynole^ 
Paris, 1848 ; — L. de Viel-Casfcel, sur le theatre eapagnole in the 

lievue des Deux Mondes, 1840, 1841, 1846 ; — V. Fournel, Lea con^ 
temporama de MolUre^ Paris, 1866-1875. 

G-oujet, Bibliotklique francaiae, articles Soareon, vol. xvii., and 
Quinault, vol. xviii. ; — Morillot, Scarron, aa vie ct sea eeuvrea, Paris^ 
1888 ; — G. Reynier, Thomas Corneille^ Paris, 1892. 

2. The Tbaksition from Corneille to MoliIbre.— O f the utility 
of statistics ; — and that they prove better than anything else that the 
history of literature and literary history are two different matters. — 
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amid the theology of the Lettres Provmciales, The 
tone varied from letter to letter in accordance with the 
changing necessities of the controversy, and great as 
might be the gulf between direct and personal satire and 
the highest eloquence, the author bridged it with a 
successful mastery, of which it is no exaggeration to say 
that it enraptured the reader. No comedy that had ever 
been put on the stage had produced so delightful an 
impression. No more eloquent utterance had ever been 
made even from the pulpit. Moreover, if the necessity 
were felt of opposing to the corruption of manner.^, to the 
growing relaxation of the discipline formerly in force, not 


During tlio twenty years, 1640-1660, there were played or printed 
more than iwo hundred tragedies, tragi-comedies, comedies or 
pastoral plays;— how many of them have survivc'd ? — or of how 
many of the authors are the mimes reiueuibered 1? — It would seem, 
then, that between the Menteur and ridtrulan there 

was nothing but . . . avoid; — which accounts for the honour that is 
accorded the Mcntcur of having pji\ed the way for the comedy of 
xMoli^jrc.— What is to be thought of this allegation [Cf. Lea cpoiiuc^ du 
ihedirc Jran<;ai8 \ — That iii reality something did take place between 
1640 and 1660 ; — and that wliat it was may be gathered from the 
statistics themselves. 

Tragedy continues to gain ground ; — and of the two hundred plays 
referred to it chums scarcely less than a half ; — among which arc 
included Horace^ Cinmij Foli/cudv, Pompec^ liodognnt^ Herachus, to 
say nothing of Theodore or Periharite \ — and much below these, but 
still of a certain rank, the Saint^Gcneitt, 1646 ; tlie Wcnceftlas, 1647 ; 
the Cosroes, 1649, of Rotrou; — the Saul, 1639, and the Scei^oJc, 1640, 
of Du Kyor; — ^fhe Mort de Sen^que, 1644; — the Mori de Crinp^e, 1645; 
and the Mort dit Grand Osman, 1647, of Tristan rHermite. — Tragi- 
comedy, on the other hand, with only fifty plays during the same 
period, loses ground; — while it is comedy that makes jirogress at its 
expense. — According to the exact figures given by the brothers 
Parfaiot, from thirty-nine plays [1639-1646] tragi-comedy falls to 
sixteen [1646-1653] and then to twelve [1653-1660], while comedy 
advances from eighteen to twenty-five and from twenty five to twenty- 
eight, — Conclusion : plays of a clearly defined order are ousting and 
will soon entirely supplant those of a hybrid or doubtful kind. 
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indeed a new morality, but rather a morality of which 
some even of those whose mission it was to teach it 
were oblivious, it was just this morality that was con- 
tained in the Provinciales. And finally and above all — 
I only speak from the point of view of literature — if the 
aspiration of the moment was to be natural, and the 
efforts in this direction had as yet been unavailing; if 
a mistake had been made hitherto as to the means by 
which this end was to be attained, the Provinciales were 
at once the signal and the model that had been awaited. 
“ The first hook of genius to appear in prose, Voltaire has 
said, was the collection of the Lettres provinciales" ; and 

But while the true nature of tragedy has been determined by the 
maBteriiiecea of Corneille, emiiedy is hesitating between two or three 
directions ; — writers have discovered the art of drawing tears ; — they 
are still in search of that of pro\oking laughter. — Thovuib Corneille 
[1625 ; -f 1709] endeavours to solve the problem by putting on the 
stage romantic and cumpheated adventures QuinauH 
[1635 ; f 1688] by combining a realism of detail that is suggestive of 
the humbleness of his birth ; — with an insipid gallantry tliat gives a 
foretaste of his operas ^ Paul Scarron [1610 ; I* 1660] by what Mohere 
will term his “ buffoonery,’* that is by the most exaggerated caricature, 
when he docs not have recourse to obscenity. — Moreover fill three 
writers continue to go to Spain for tlieir models. — Dom Japhet 
(VArniemc^ 1652, is an adaptation of a comedy by Morcto. — Les 
lUvalcs, 1653, is merely a fresh version of Botrou’s Piivelles^ which 
itself is said to have been borrowed from Lope de Vega ; — Le charme 
<7t' la voix^ 1653, is on imitation of a comedy by Morcto. — It seems as 
if all these authors had “eyes that see not” and “ears that hear 
not”; and hence it is that, in a certain sense, all these dramas are 
merely of interest to tlie curious. 

Still they accustom the jiublic to distinguish between the elements 
of its pleasure, with a view to experiencing a xdeasure that shall be 
keener and more complete ;--aiid the fact is it is only Rabelais that 
makes us laugh and cry at the same time. — The pubhc is about to set 
its face against the mixing up of the different branches of the drama ; 
— an attitude that constitutes a first step towards naturalness. — The 
language also becomes more natural; — it grows more supple, more 
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a little further on he makes ‘‘ the fixing of the language 
coincide with the issue of this work. This assertion is 
excellent as far as it goes, but it does not go far enough. 
Another and still more important period dates from 
the issue of the Provincialcs — that of the determina- 
tion of the characteristics of classic literature and of the 
classic ideal. 


The sun has arisen, let the stars retire ! 

"Were it not that this line of Scudferi*s is slightly ridicu- 
lous, this would be the appropriate time and place to cite 
it. The “naturalness” of the Provincialcs made no im- 

di versified ; — the vocabulary of Thomas Corneille is copious ; Quinault 
is fiuent ; Scarron is often spirited ; — and, in this connection, a com- 
parison between the comedy of UEcoher de Sola manque or of iJom 
Japhet d'Armenie and that of Ruij Bias or of Traynldahas, — Finiilly 
even a taste for tlie burlesque necessitates a measure of observation ; 
— since a caricature is only good when it offers a resemblance with 
what is caricatured. 

3. The Works: — of Scarron : Jodelet on le maitrv valet, 1645; — 
Les frois Dorothees, 1646; — of Th. Corneille: Les engagements 
du hasard, 1647 ; — Le Feint Astrologue, 1648 ; — of Scarron : UHeriher 
ridicule, 1649; — Th. Corneille: Bon Bertrand de Cigarral, 1650; 
— L' Amour a la mode, 1651; — Scarron: Bone Japhet d\trmenie, 
1653; — Th. Corneille: Le Berger extravagant, 1653; — Le Charnie dc 
la voix, 1653 ; — Quinault : Les Rivales, 1653 ; — Scarron : TAEcolicr dc 
Salamanqtie, 1654: — Th, Corneille: Les Illustres Fnnemis, 1654; — 
Quinault: L'Ainant indisvret, 1654; — Scarron: Le Gardien de soi- 
ineme, 1655; — Corneille: Le Geolier de soi-meme, 1655 ;— Quinault 
La Comddie sans coined ie, 1655 ; — Scarron : Le Marquis rulicide, 1656. 

The best edition of Scarron is that published by WeLtein iji Kfven 
volumes, Amsterdam, 1752; — of Tlioiuas Corneille, that by David in 
five volumes, Paris, 1748 ; — and of Quinault, that by Duchesne in five 
volumes, Paris, 1778. 

XV.— Burlesque. 

It would be sufficient to mention burlesque and then to refer the 
reeder to Boileau, were there not three remarks to be made with 
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prcssion upon the men of the preceding generation, upon 
the aged Corneille, for example ; and when the author of 
the Gid, after having stood aloof from the theatre for six 
years, resumes writing for the stage in 1659, it will be 
with his CEdipe, to be followed shortly afterwards by his 
Sertoriufi or liis Othon ! On the other hand, to all the 
young and ardent writers the Lettres Provinciales were a 
revelation. 

Shall I say that Bossuet himself was, as it were, 
transformed l)y the work? The expression might seem 
somewhat strong; and yet, seeing that his eloquence 
never made greater progress than in passing from his first 


respect to the origin of this branch of literature ; — its true character ; 
— and its consequences : 

(1) It is of neither French nor Gallic origin ; — and Saint- Amant, 
Scarron and d’Assouci in no wise continued the tradition of Rabelais. 
— It 18 in the main of Italian [Cf, Vianey, Mathurin l{e(jnie}% Paris, 
]896j; — and in part of Spanish origin [Cf. the entire senes of tlie 
Pic.aresque Romances]. 

With regard to its true cliaracter, one is tempted to connect it with 
preciosity. — Voituro in liis “’petty” verse [Cf. A nne demoisclh' qui 
avait les ntanclica de aa chemise refroussfes et sales, and the verses 
A Mile de Bonrhott qut avail pris incdeciiie^y displayed a tendency 
towards burlesque ; — while Saint- Amant and ScaiTon were moinbers 
of “precious” society. — TIic Precieux aimed at being more refined 
than nature and truth ; — the winters of burlesque at exaggerating 
nature and trutli ; — but both classes of writers belong to the .school 
whose motto we quoted above : 

Chi non sa far stiipir, vada alia stnglia . . ^ 

Their object is to excite admiration; — and the means all of them 
employ to this end is to excite astonishment. 

Finally, an important consequence of burlesque was to break up 
the party of the libertines into two groups; — on the one side the 
Scarrons or the 8aint-Amant8, who will put up with anything pro- 
vided they be free to follow their humour ; — on the other those who 
care less for being at liberty to live as they choose, than for the right 
to think as they please. 
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manner to his second, between 1658 and 1658— from the 
Sermon sur la bonU et la rigueitr de Dieti to the Panegyrique 
de saint Paul, — how can one refrain from noting that this 
progress coincides exactly with the moment at which the 
Lettres Provinciales were at the height of their vogue‘s 
It was the example of Pascal, too, that liberated the 
genius of Boileau, since, as wo are aware, his first Satires 
were composed betwecm 1658 and if)60, while, m addition, 
the admiration Boileau will entertain for the Provinciales 
throughout his life is no secret. The truth is, it is this 
book that will convert him in the end to Jansenism ! In 
the meantime, however, it is also the Provinciales that 


XVI. — Blaise Pascal [Clemiont-Ferrand, 1623; ] 1662 Paris] . 

1. The Sources.— Mine Perier (Gilbcrto Pascal), Vie clc FascaL 
1684; — Bayle, Dichonnairc^ article Pascal, 1696; — Coiidorcet, Kloye 
de Pascal, in his collected works, 1776; — liossut, Discours sur hi vie 
et les ouvrages de M, Pascal, 1779 rSainte-Beuve, Port-Pojfal, vols. ii. 
and iii. ; — Victor Consiii, Jacqueline PascaU 1844; — Iielnt, V AmiilcUe 
de Pascal, 1846; — Gazier, Le Roman dr Pascal, in the Revue 
politique et Utterairc, November 24, 1877;--J. Bertrand, Blaise 
Pascal, Paris, 1891 ; — C'h. Adam, Pascal and Mile de Roannrr., Dijtm, 
1891. 

Bauny, Somme des pccli^s qui se coinmetterit cn tons ^iats, 1630; — 
Carainuel y Lobkowiez, Tlieologia moraUs ad clarissima 'principia 
reducta, 1648; — Escobar, Lihcr tlieologia moralis, 1656, Paris, 42nd 
edition ; — the Notices preceding most of the editions of the Pro- 
vifKn’ales; — Rip^nses aux Lettres q^rovinciales, 1657, by Fathers 
Annat, Nonet and Brisacier, S.J. Daniel, S. J., Entrehens de 
Clda/ndre et d'Eudoxe, 1694; — Saiiite-Beuve, Port-Royal, vol. in. 

Garasse, Doctrine curieuse des beaux esprits, 1628; — Et. P^rier, 
Preface (anonymous) to the first edition of the Pensces, 1670; — 
Voltaire, Remarqtiea sur les Pensces de M. Pascal, 1728-1734 ; — 
Boollier, Sentiments but la critique des Penades de Pascal, 1741 ; — 
Condoroet’s edition of the Pensdes, 1776;— the Notices precedmg the 
editions of the Pensdes from that of Frantin, Dijon, 1885, to that 
of M. Gnthlin, Paris, 1896; — A. Viiiet, Etudes sur Blaise Pascal, 
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open, or unseal, sO to speak, the eyes of Molifere. For the 
date of the Etourdi is 1653, and that of the Dipit cmiouretix 
1655 ; but by what masterpiece in its class were these 
imbroglios in the Italian manner followed in their turn ? 
It is clear that Molifere, Boileau and Bossuet read the 
Lettres provinciales. But supposing we had no proof of 
this, there would remain the fact that the Provmciales, 
by completing the purification of the literary atmosphere 
of the time, and sweeping from it the last obscuring 
clouds, at any rate, by rendering them possible, paved the 
way for almost all the masterpieces that are about to 
succeed the work of Pascal. The Provinciales founded a 


1833-1844 [collected in a single volume, 1848]; — Victor Cousin, 
Etudes 8ur VnsvaU Paris, 1842, 1844; — Saint-Beuve, EorUBoyal, 
vol. hi. ; — abbe Maynard, Pascal, sa uie, son caraciere ef ses cents, 
Paris, 1890; (r. Dreydorst, Pascal, scin Lebcn und seine Kdmpfe, 
Leipsic, 1870, — Gory, Les Prnsecs de Pascal constderees coynme 
apologie du chrlsfianisme, Paris, 1883; — Edouard Droz, Etude siir 
Ic scepiicisme de Pascal, Pans, 1886; — Sully Prudhomine, La philo- 
Sophie de Pascal, in the Eevuc des Deux Mondex, July, October, 
and November, 1890. 

2. The Man and the Writer. — Diversity of the opinions that 
have been formed on Pascal. — Some [Voltaire and Condorcet] liave 
regarded him as a mere “fanatic,” or at least as a “sectary”; — 
others have made him out to be a “ mystic ” ; — others [Sainte-Beuve] 
a semi- Romanticist, by fits and starts a believer and an unbehever. — 
There have also been critics who have reproached him with “ scepti- 
cism ” [Cf. V. Cousin, Etudes sur Pascal; and in the contrary sense, 
Droz, iltudt, sur le scepticisme de Pascal, p. 18, et^.], — and, in this 
connection, of the numerous false ideas on literary questions put in 
circulation by V. Cousin. — That this diversity of interpretation is 
solely due : — to the mutilated state in which the Pem^es have come 
down to us ; — to the mistaken view according to which the Penseea 
are regarded as Pascal’s “ confession,” whereas they ore only the 
material for a work of Christian apologetics ; — and to the insufficient 
attention that has been given to the fact that Pascal’s life was broken 
up into several successive periods. 

Pascal’s birth. — His family ; — his education ; — precociousness of 
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school of writers who were to take nature for their model, 
a school that is equidistant from the stiltedncss of Balzac 
and the preciosity of Voiture, authors whose character- 
istics were determined in each case by the. ambition to 
ornament, embellisli, and disguise nature ; and thus 
it came about, by one of those ironies fre^quent in 
history, that it was the man who of all our great 
writers was most hostile to nature, — and even to reason 
— owing to his uncompromising moral attitude, that 
it was nevertheless this man who had the elnef liand 
in influencing Molierc and Boileau, and f n(n\ add 
La Fontaine and Itacine, in the direction of “ the 


hiB genius [Cf. J. Bertrand, Pascal]; his Traiic <lcs Hcciiouh coniqars, 
1639;— his arithiuetieal machine, 1642;— his expennionts on vacant 
space, 1646 ; — and that these efforts afford Rufhcient evidence of the 
great inventive talent, the possession of wlncli lias been foolislilv 
denied him [Cf. a diatribe by Nodier in his Quc'itiiais <Je liticraturc 
Ugale], — His conversion to Jansenism, 1046 ; — and his first serious 
illness [Cf. Mme ]*erior, Vie de Pascal] ; — first relations with tlio 
Port-Royal. — Pascal’s experience of society, 1649“1653; — his rela- 
tions with the Chevalier de Mere and the Due de Rotinue/. 
— The alleged romance in the life of Pascal. — Was Pascal a 
“gambler” as Saint-Beuve has asserted handsome, a physical 
sufferer, a mixture of languidness and ardom% impetuous and delibe- 
rate, proud and melancholy ” as Cousin sketches him ; — or, as anotlier 
writer holds, had he an ambition to })lay a part in polities [(’f. 
Heroine in his edition of the Provuiciales], — That without those 
suppositions we can understand his having studied the theory of 
probabilities ;-#'his having written the Disco a rs sur Icb jiassioas dr 
V amour y supposing it to be indeed his work ; — and his being the 
author of the remarks which Nicole has collected under the title Dls- 
cours sur la condition dcs grands. — Pascal’s second eon\CTsion, 
1654; — and that it is to be regarded as a passage from a religion 
allowing some freedom of observance to a stricter religion. — TIis visits 
to Port-Royal. — The influence his sister Jacqueline obtains over him 
[Cf, V. Cousin, Jacqueline Pascal, and in pi\rtieular the two letters of 
Sister Sainto-Euph^niie (Jacqueline) to Mme Perier, p. 240, etc.]. — 
Whether the Entreticn avec M, dc Suez is to be ascribed to this 

12 
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imitation of nature” and of respect for the ''rights of 
reason.” 

It is impossible to imagine two geniuses more unlike 
than the genius of Moliere and that of Racine, unless 
indeed it be yet more difficult to draw a parallel 
between the heedless Epicureanism of La Fontaine and 
the middle-class staidness of Boileau. And yet, in spite 
of their dissimilarity, these four great men not only knew 
and appreciated each other, but were united by a real 
affection ; and the hostelry, whose name has not come 
down to us, where Ronsard and Du Bellay met on a day 
in the year 1548, is not more famous in literary history 

period; — his invention of the dray; —of the wheel - barrow ; — he hits 
on the idea of omnibuses. — Definite conversion and entry into Port- 
Eoyal, 1655. — The miracle of the Holy Tliorn, March, 1656 [Cf. 
Jacqueline l^aacal ]. — Whether it was not at this juncture that Pascal 
planned writing Ins Pensees^ but was hindered from executing Ins 
design owing to circumstances inducing him to produce the 2Vn- 
vinctales ^—Advantages of this hyiiothesis. — It explains at once tlie 
growing boldness of the Provincialcb from the sixih and neventh 
onwards; — and, in the later Letters, the close and too little heeded 
connection there is between the conclusion of the Provinciales and 
the general scheme of the Pens test. 

The question of fact in tlie first three Letters, — and that it is of 
slight importance. — The way in wliich Pascal, by changing liis tactics 
from the fourth letter onwards, raised the real question at issue, 
which concerned the essence of the matter in dispute, — and put it on 
its proper ground. — The point to be decided was whether the Jesuits 
or the Jansenists should direct opinion and, r^ore generally, 
whether an almost “ society ’’ morality should triumph or an uncom- 
promising morality [Cf., in the Pensdes, the fragment entitled ; 
paraison des premiers chritiens et de ceux d'aujourdWiui ], — It may 
be that Pascal, while he was right in attacking the excesses of 
Probabilism, made a mistake in scoffing at the same time at casuistics ; 
—and that this mistake is of far graver import than the fact that he 
tampered with some few quotations. — For in the place of the few 
quotations of which the absolute exactitude is open to question, he 
could have found a score of others ; — whereas, although he may have 
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than that classic tavern of the “ Mouton Blanc,” at 
which* foregathered Ariste and GeJaste, Acaiithe and 
Polyphile. What was there in common between the 
four friends? Merely two or three ideas, and no more, 
but two or three ideas that were fruitful. All four 
of them believed that the essential principle of art 
consists in the imitation of nature, and, in this con- 
nection, I have been at pains to show, on more than 
one occasion, that what the four admired in the ancients 
was the fidelity with which they had imitated nature 
[Cf. Evolution des genres, vol. i., Paris, 1H89J . It was 
not at all because they were the ancients that they 

won over to his seventy a few souls of exceptional purity, ho ran the 
risk of offending others of less purity, but souls for aU tiiat [Cf. Sainte- 
Beuve, Fort-Botjal, bk. ni., the chapter on tlie morality of the 
average man]. — The Frovlucmles^ from the fourth to the fiftoentli 
inclusive, went near to ruining the moral credit of the Tesiuts ; — but 
they would have proved as well tlio destruction of a part of religion 
itself; — had not the seheine of the forthcoming Fensien come into 
sight in tlie three last Letters. 

The first edition of the Fctif^f'eft, 1(570; — and the successive additions 
to the text: — in 1727 [letter of the bishop of Montpellier to the 
bishop of Soissons] in 1728 [Pere Desmolet's Memoircs dc liticra- 
ture et dhi8to%re \ — in 1776 [Condorcot’s edition], — in 1779 [Bossut’s 
edition], — in 1841 [V. Cousin’s observations],— m 1844 [Faugere’s 
edition], — in 1879 [Molinier’s edition]. — Is it possible to dct(3rnime 
the plan of the Apology projected by Pascal ? — Eflbi’ts in this 
direction of Frantm, 1835; — Faugere, 1844; — Astie, 1856; — Eocher, 
1873; — Molinutr, 1879, — That they have all failed, as all similar 
attempts will fail, so far as arrangmg the fragments of the unfinished 
book in their proper place is concerned. — But it is possible to form a 
general idea of the projected work ; — the spirit in which such an idea 
is to be conceived is given by the spirit of the Atigustinus itself;— 
admitting Pascal’s Fefiseea to be the fragments of a J ansenist work of 
apologetics. — To the Augustinus are to be added among the books 
read by Pascal : Montaigne’s Bssais; Charron’s Sagesse; Du Vair’s 
Epiciete and Sa/inte Fhilosophie ; Balzac’s Letires and Trailes , — This 
list indicates as it were the worldly element [the element of a nature 
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admired them, and they have said so clearly enough : 
“The ancients are the ancients and we are the -men of 
the present day ” ; but they admired them “ for having 
excelled in hitting off nature,'* doubtless because they 
were nearer to nature : Novitas turn jflorida inundi ! 
They believed, in the second place, that to allow that 
the imitation of nature is the principle or the “begin- 
ning ” of art, is to declare in plain language that it is 
not the object or the “end” of art, and they held 
that a writer fails to fulfil his mission or his function, if 
he does not “ improve on nature,” as Bossuet is about to 
put it: be did not say “embellish” nature! And they 

to persuade society] he added to the arguments of the Augueimus. — 
His own more especially personal addition consisted in his desire to 
convert the “ libertines,” — whom he had had an opportunity of 
becoming acquainted with and even of frequentmg while he moved in 
society ; — and m his conviction that, in connection with tlie miracle 
of the Holy Thorn, he had been the object of a special Divine inter- 
vention. — If, after this, we keep in view tlie succession of dates, that 
is : 1654, the Fjtitretieii avec M. de Sad ; — 1655, his entry into Port- 
Royal ; — 1656, the miracle of the Holy Thorn ; — 1657, the last Pro- 
vinciales ', — and 1658 or 1659, the sketch of the plan of his Apology 
as transmitted us by his nephew, Etienne Pei*ier, we arc in a position 
to picture Pascal’s scheme very much as follows : 

Everything within us and airound us bears loud witness to our 
misery; — and whether it be in the feebleness of our frame, — or in 
the vices of the organisation of society, — or in the imjioteiice of our 
reason ; — W'o are confronted by nothing but motives for despair. — To 
what, then, is to be ascribed the protest that arises Iboni the depths 
of this despair itself ? — the fact that on this account, we form on 
exception in nature?— and the invincible confidence we have that a 
better destiny awaits us ? — We shall obtain a solution of these prob- 
lems if we accept the doctrine of original sin, — the obligation we ore 
under to expiate it,— and the doctrine of the redemption, — ^three 
points of dogma which, it will be remarked, are the essenoo of 
Christianity.— It may be that we are averse to accepting these 
doctrines? — In that case let us reflect, that to believe in them is 
sufficient in itself to allow of us being as good men as human frailty 
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believed, in the last place, that the surest means to 
achieve this purpose, or, — if I may be allowed this rather 
pedantic expression, — to evolve this ^‘end” from this 
‘^principle” was to make form or style the perpetual 
object of their concern. 

It is this community of ideas that is to be met with at 
every turn, in Boileau’s satires as in Moliere’s comedies, 
in the prefaces of Racine as in the confessions of La Fon- 
taine. And the aims of the four writers were novel in the 
extreme if they be considered merely in connection with 
the ideas of their j3on temporaries, but the novelty dis- 
appears if it be a fact that the goal they had set themselves 


will permit ; — that these dogmas, too, were foreshadowed by the Old 
Testament,— announced by the prophets, — continued byimracles; — 
and finally, that if our reason will not admit them, we can at any 
rate accept them by an effort of the will. 

That there is not a single fragment of the Pensers, that does not tend 
to establish some one of the preceding propositions ; — thougli to 
thoroughly realise this fact, it must ’be borne m mind that Pascal’s 
apology, as he himself conceived it, was directed at once against tlie 
libertines; — the philosophers, — the Jesuits, — and the Jews. — Im- 
jjortanoe of this remark. — Of the present day value of the Fcnsces as a 
work of apologetics.— [(’J. Sainte-Beuve, Port-PoifaU vol. lii. appendix, 
and A. Gory, Les Pennees de Pmcal conszdertes cornnie apologia du 
Christian ihmc, Paris, 1883]. — Of certain fresh facts wliich need to be 
taken into account in modern apologetics and, in this connection, of 
the science of the comparative study of religions. — Of tlie remarkable 
confirmation of Pascal’s apologetics afforded by tlie Pessnmsm of 
Schopenhauer and by the doctrine of e\ olution [Of. Brunetiere, La 
tnoraliti de la doctrine ^ Evolutive, Pans, 1896]. — That the moral 
value of Pascal’s apology subsists in its entirety, so far as rational 
certitude is not the only mode or the only species of ceiiiitude ; — 
as man is not bom good ; — and as nothing human is organised on 
purely human principles. 

Of Pascal’s style, — and that there is nothing m French superior to 
certain of the Provinrlalea ; — unless it be certain fragments of the 
Penates. —Whether his style lacks grace, or (so as to avoid seeming to 
play upon words) tenderness and sweetness ?— But, in any case, his 
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was that towards which literature had been tending for 
something like a hundred years. After a century of 
tentative efforts, during which French writers had 
addressed themselves in turn to the ancients, to the 
Italians, to the Spaniards, for means to achieve a purpose 
as to the nature of whicli they were a good deal in the 
dark, the goal was at last in siglit, and to reach it all 
that had to be done was to cease imitating the Spaniards 
or Italians, and, following the example of the ancients, 
to stand face to face with nature. “ The imitation 
of nature is the chief matter, an illustrious painter 
will declare at a later period, a?id the only object of all 

style ranges from the most familiar simplicity to the loftiest 
eloquence, — Pascars rhetoric,’^ — and tliat it does not consist 
in entirely dispensing with rhetoric ; — but in making rhetorical 
expedients serve to their own destruction ; — and in only having 
recourse to art to attain to a more faithful imitation of nature. — Of 
the Kontiment of tlie mysterious in Pascal’s prose ; — of his way of 
intervening in person in the cause ho is pleading ; — of his profound 
sensibility; — and of the poetic” qualities tliat result from the 
minglmg of all these elements, — Of sundry other qualities of Pascal’s 
style : — its sharpness and conciseness, — its copiousness, — and its 
“compactness.’’ — Sainte-lleuvc’s remark: “ Pascsl, an admhable 
writer when he completes the exiiressioii of Ins thought, is a yet 
greater writer in his unfinished utterances.” 

3. The Works. — W c shall only make a passing reference to 
Pascal’s scientific works, of which w'e may cite tlio Essais jjowr leg 
coniques, 1640 ; — Avia d c€U,r qui verroni la machine arithmeUque^ 
1645 ; — Edcperiencen touchant le vide, 1647 ; — llccii rde la grande 
experience de Vequilihre dea liqueurs, 1648 ; — Traite da triangle 
arithnietique, 1654 ; — and his writings relating to roulette, 1668 
[Cf. A. Desboves, Alude sar Pascal et les Qcomeirca contemporains, 
Paris, 1878]. 

The principal editions of the Provinviales and of the Pensiea are : 

Of the Provinciates ; — the original editions, 1656-1657, tlie artificial 
selections of which differ from each other to a considerable extent ; — 
the Latin translation issued by Nicole under the name of Wendrock, 
1658; -the Cologne edition published by Nicolas Schouten in 1669 ; — 
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rules is to enable us to imitate nature the more easily 
[Cf. a lectui-e by Oudry in Watelet's Dictionnaire des 
Beaiix-Arts, vol. i., Paris, 1760]. A final coincidence, 
of the kind which, because they cannot be foreseen, 
lend history its varying and ever novel attractiveness, 
was destined to prevent this principle being responsible 
for the abusive consequences it might otherwise have 
involved : Mazarin had just died ; Anne of Austria was 
about to follow him into the tomb; and Louis XIV., by 
three or four master strokes, had inaugurated his per- 
sonal government.^ 


Maynard’s edition, Paris, 1851, Firinin-Didot ; — Deroines edition » 
Paris, 1880-1885, Gamier Molimer’s edition, Pans, 1891, Lemcrre ; 
— Faug^fre's edition, Pans, 1886-1895, Hachettc. 

Of the Pensces : — the original edition, Pans, 1669-1670, of which at 
least five examples offering a certain dissimilarity arc known ; — Con- 
dorcet’s edition, Paris, 1776; — Frantm’s edition, 1)j]oii, 1835, Lagier ; 
— Faug^re’s edition, Paris, 1844, Andrieiix ; — Havet’s edition, Pans, 
1852, 1887, Dezobry and Delagra^o Astie’s edition, Lausanne, 1857, 
Bridel ; — Rocher’s edition, Tours, 1873, Maine; — Moliniers edition, 
Paris, 1879, Lemerre ;— Guthliiis edition, Pans, 1896, Letlnelleux ;— 
Michaut's edition, Fribnrgi Helvetionmi, 1896; — and Brunschwicg s 
edition, Paris, 1897, llachette. 

None of these editions is an exact reprodLiction of tiiat winch 
preceded it, and there is not one of them that should not be consulted 
for special reasons : theological, critical, literary, or paleologioal. 

With the Penates are usually given some opiiscidcs of which tlie 
most important are; rKutrciitin ovec M. de S(ivi\ — Prom dtsrours 
8ur la condition den grands ; — l)e Pesprit geometrique \ — t\\{i Preface 
dih Traite du vide ; — and the Lettres d Mile de lioanne,:. 
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II 

At this period tlie great king was young, gallant, and 
addicted to ostentatious splendour; there was nothing 
formal, solemn, or pompous about his youthful court, 
which bore no resemblance whatever to the idea that is 
formed of it by the study of what it became in later years. 

Fifth Feriod 

From the first performance of the “Precieuse Ridicules’’ 
to the beginning of the quarrel between the ancients 
and moderns 

1659-1687 

L— Frangois [vi.], Due de la Rochefoucald [Paris, 1618; 

( 1680, Pans]. 

1. The SorRCBs.— La Iiochefoiicaiild himself in his [Cf. 

Memoircs da cardinal de Retz and Lcttrea de Mmc de Scviffn^] ; — 
Sainte-Beuve, Portraits de femmes [Mine de Longueville, Mine de 
Sable, Mine de La Fayette, M. de la Rochefoucauld], 1840 ; — V. 
Goubiii, Madame de SahlCf 1858; — Ed. de Barthelemy, Les amis de 
Mme dv Sabh\ Paris, 1865; — Gilbert’s Notice sur La liocfufoucauUl 
preceding his edition of the Works, Pans, 1858 ; — dllaussonville, 
Madame de La Faijeftc, Pans, 1891 ; — J. Bourdeau, La liocliefoucauld^ 
Paris, 1898. 

A. Viiiet, Lea Moralisfcs fr unguis au XVIP sircle: La lioche- 
jfoucauldf 1837 ; — Prevost-Paradol, J^tudes sur les Moralyites francAiis, 
1865. 

, 2. The Man and the Whiter. — His family and his entry into 

society; — where he reads novels aloud. — The ** ladies’ favourite”: 
— he is indebted for his first successes to tlie Duchesse de Chevreuse ; 
— ^he endangers his fortunes by his adventure with the Duchesse de 
Longueville ; — he finds consolation for the shattering of his ambitions 
in his close friendship with the Marquise de Sabl4 ; — and he spends 
the last years of his life, which was that of an Epicurean, at the side 
of the Comtesse de La Fayette. — To this amatory and society 
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In proof of this, it is only necessary to consult the eye- 
witnesses of the beginning of the reign : Mme de Motteville 
in her MSmoires, Mme de La Fayette in her Histoirc de 
Madame Hoiriette, Montglat, Loret in his Gazette, Bussy 
in his Histoire des Gaulcs, and finally Moliere, Molifere 
himself, the adroit Moliire, in his account of the Pleasures 
of the Enchanted Island {Plaisirs de Vile enchantee). 
After the rather melancholy and even surly restraint 
of the preceding reign, on the morrow of the futile 


experience add that of politics; — or at least of intrigue; — and the 
qualities or the defects of a nobleman who is at the same time a man 
of letters, which are : —the superiority that accompanies good breeding 
and taste ; — the constant fear of being duped ; — independence of spirit ; 
— and impertinence [Cf. F(^nelon and Chateaubriand]. 

How the book of Maxima was written, — and that it is a quintessence 
of the “ precious " spirit. — Mme dc Sable’s dinnors, her “ soups” and 
her “ preserves” [Cf. Cousin, Mme dc Sahlr, pp, 105, etc], -The way 
in which the Maximes were raved over in Mine de Sable's salon. — This 
vogue was due, so far as the subject matter of the Ma^ms is 
concerned, to the same intellectual tendencies that prompted the 
psychological analysis in Mile de Scud6ri’8 novels; — and so far as 
their style is concerned, to the prevailing taste at the Hotel de 
Rambouillet. — La Rochefoucauld’s early writings: liis Forirait i>ar 
UiUm4mc, 1659;— his Memoires, 1662 ;— and, in this connection, of 
the state of mind of a man who publishes his memoirs during his life- 
time. — The preparatory stages through which the Maximcs passed. 
They are communicated to the author’s friends [Cf. Gilbert, in his 
edition, vol. i., pp. 372-698] ;— they are even made public without being 
actually published [Cf. Willems, Ptude sur la i"’ edition des Maximrs, 
1854], — Whetlwr this manner of sounding opinion was as common 
as some have alleged ? 

Of the value of the Maximes, and that it has been strongly overrated, 
— Does La Rochefoucauld possess a system or merely a “ doctrine ' ? 
That if he possess one, it merely consists in blaming men in general 
for the defects of his own character. — The Maximcs do no more than 
sum up his own experience of life ; — and his experience is limited in 
three directions ; — by his immense ignorance ; — by the comparative 
narrowness of the circle in wliich he moved ; — and by his indifference 
to Uioinentous questions. — Some of his maxims are commonplace 
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though disastrous troubles of the Fronde, the court, the 
sovereign, and his youthful following of brilliant men 
and women were bent on amusement, eager for pleasure 
and possessed by an almost frenzied desire to taste life 
to the full. In what Mme de Motteville described as 
the enclianted ” gardens of Versailles and Fontaine- 
bleau, a thousand intrigues began and ended, compli- 
cated and crossed each other, to the indignation of 
the cross-grained champions of virtue, of those whom 

[Cf. Gilbert’s edition, Max, 2, 31, 79, 132, 134, 174, etc.].— Repetitions 
in the Maximcit [Cf. on the subject of love, 74, 76, 77, 136, or on the 
subject of fortune, 53, 57, 58, 60, 165, 470]. — Absence of composition 
and order in the Maximes , — The style of the Maxifties and its con- 
fonnity of idea with the “ precious” style [Cf. 4, 115, 175, 252, 355, 
etc.]. — Whether this preciosity does not degenerate in places into 
nonsense [Cf. 69, 78, 97]. — But there remain a few luaxinis that 
deserve their reputation for real ingemousncss [Cf. 105, 182, 218] ; 
—for vivacity [Cf. 19, 367, 370] and above all for clearness.— That 
this last quality, which, up to then, liad been extremely rai’c, doubt- 
less assured the success of the book. 

Bid ha Rochefoucauld collaborate with Mine do La Fayette ? — The 
statement in Svfj raisin nn : Mine de Lti Fayette used to say of M. do 
La Rochefouc.auld : ‘ I liave to thank linn for luy wit, but it is I who 
regenerated his heart.’ ” — The earlier novels of Mme de l^a Fayette : 
La Frnicrssfi de MnnijK’nmcr, 1660; — Zaijd(% 1670; — Ln Pniicessr de 
CIcvcs, 1672; — Mine de Scuden’s cMdencc on tliis point [CT. Oor- 
resjjofi dance dc Lussfj-Jinhiitift, Lalamie’s edition, lii. 340], — imd 
confusion must lie avoided between Mine de ScudcVi, the wife of 
Georges, and Madeleine, her sister-in-law. — That after a thorough 
examination it is difficult to find any trace of th% hand of La 
Rochefoucauld in the Frincesse de Clevrs ; — that it is merely true 
that both the Frincesse de Cleecs and the Mart rues are natural 
off-shoots of the “precious” spirit, though of a slightly different 
order ; — and that tliere is no trace either in the one or in the other 
of “ Cartesianisiu^’ ; — while it is easy to point to traces of “ Jansenism ” 
in them [Cf. the preface to the first edition]. 

Of La Rochefoucauld’s place in the literature of his time ; — and of 
the impropriety there would be in making him out “ a great writer.” — 
A great writer ” is always abundant and fertile, and above all offers 
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Molifere attacked in Tartuffe, perhaps with the consent 
of the. king and in any case greatly to his satisfaction. 
It seemed — says an historian, whose idea I should be loth 
to borrow without giving it in his own words — “it seemed 
as if pleasure were eager to encircle with its garlands and 
to deck with its flowers the throne whose possession it was 
jealously disputing with fame ” [Cf. Walckenaer, Memoires 
sur Madame de Sivigne, vol. ii., Paris, 18441 . The time 
passed in a perpetual succession of banquets, repasts. 


greater variety than La Rochefoucauld did. — That on this account, 
and in every sense of the word, he may be called “ a writer of rare 
talent ” : — rare by reason of his sterility ; — rare by reason of his 
originality; — and finally, when he is at his best, rare by reason of his 
exquisite qualities. 

3, The Works. — Forlmlt de M. la llocliefoucaultl in the Portraits 
de Mile de Monfpen'iier, 1659 ; — Memoires dc M, D. L, I?., Cologne, 
1662, Vandyck ; — licflcJi tom ou senlcnres, vt Morales^ The 

Hague, 1664, J. and D. Stcncker, reprinted by M. Alplionsc L*auly, 
Pans, 1883, 1). Morgand. — Still the genuine “original” edition is 
that of 1665, Paris, Rarbin. 

L i Rochefoucauld has also left some minor works or fragments 
which, ac(‘ording to their nature, are included m the editions either of 
the Memoires or of the Marimes ; — and about a hundred Letters. 

The last edition of the Ma.nines tliat appeared under his own 
supervision was that of 1678, contaiuing 541 maxims instead of 314 ; 
— the best edition of Ins works is that ol MM. Gilbert and CmurJault, 
Paris, 1868-1883, IlachcUe. 

II.— Jean-Baptiste Poquelin de Moliere [Paiis, 1621 ; | 1673, 
Pans] . ^ 

1. The Sources ^ — Bayle’s Dieiionnairc^ article Poquelin, 1695; 
— Grimarest, La Vie de M. de Mtdiere, 1705; — Baillet, 
ments des sava 7 its, No. 1520, vol. v. in the edition of 1722:'-tlie 
brothers Parfaict, Histoirc dii theatre fraN^'ais, vol. x. 1747 ; — 
J. Taschereau, Histoire dc la vie rf des ouvrages de MoherCy 
1825, — and the 5th edition, 1863 ; — Jlazin, Notes hisloriques sur 
la vie de Mohere, 1847, lvS48, 1849, 1851 Soulie, RecJierches 

* OonBult M. Paul Lacroix, Bibliourciphu* Molit^resquc. Paris, 1875, Auguste 
Fontaine. 
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promenades, carousals, water parties, “river baths," 
masquerades, conceris, comedies and ballets, whence 
arose and assumed definite shape, not without some 
prejudice to morality, a new politeness, less studied 
and freer than that of old, equally removed 

From the rigorous virtue of the remote ages 

and from the cerenioniousness of preciosity, both of 
which it rendered ridiculous in a different way but to 

sar Mohcrc cf aur no- families Paris, 1863; — Jal, Diciionnaire 
critique de biog rapine et d'histoire^ articles Pkjart and Moliere, 
1864 and 2nd edition, Pans, 1872 ; — ^J. Loiscleur, Lcs Poinia ohscurs 
de la vie de MoIicre^ Pans. 1877 ; — L. Moland, Mohdre^ sa vie et sea 
ouvragea^ 2iid edition, Pans, 1885 ; — Henri Chardon, Monaieur de 
Modene , , . et Madeleine Bejart^ Paris, 1886;— (i. Larroumet, 
La comedic de Mohcrc, Vauicnr ef Ic milieu. Pans, 1887 -Paul 
Mesnard’s Notice forming Nolumc x. of the Moliere in the collection of 
the Granda Evnvuiua de France, 1889, — (i. Monval, Lc Mtdicnate, 
ten volumes, 1879'1B89, [The brochures dealing with Mohere’s stays 
in the vanous proviiiciid towns he visited are too numerous for a list 
of them to be given here, but almost all of them arc referred to in the 
last five works] . 

Vauvenargues, B^Jiexiona vrtiiquea aur quclquca pociea, 1746 ; — 
Diderot, Entrehcna aur lc Fila naturel, and I'Caaai aur la j)oe8ie 
dramatique, 1758; — Rousseau, Leltrc aur lea apce.tacLca, 1758; — 
Chamfort, Elogc de MolierCi 1769; — N. Leinercier, Coura anahftique 
de litteralure, 1810-1816, voL iv.; — Schlcgel, (\\ura de hltera- 
lure dramafiqur, 1809-1814; — Samte-Deuve, Porfratfa Itlicrmrea, 
1835; Porl-lioifaL [bk. iii., eh. 15 and 16]; and Nouveaux Lundis, 
1864; — P. Stapfer, La Petite Comidic de la critique lii4craire, Paris, 
1866 ; — Loms VeuiUot, Moliere et Bourdaloue, Pans, 1863 and 1875 ; 
F. Bruneti^jre, La Pktloaophie de Moliere \Etudea critiquea, vol. iv.] 
and Lea Epoquea du theatre franqaia , — Jules Lemaitre, Inipreaaiona 
de theatre, 1886-1896. 

F. Genin, Lexique compare de Molidre, Paris, 1845 ; — Paringault, 
De la lanque du droit dans le theatre dc Moliere, Paris, 1861; — 
Alexandre Dumas fils, preface to Vn pdre prodigue, 1868; — Edmond 
Scherer, Une hereaie litUrairc, 1886; — Gh. Livet, Lexique compare 
de la langue de MolUre, Paris, 1895-1897. 
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an equal extent. This new politeness speedily exerted 
its influence, at first on manners, which became at once 
more elegant and more natural; on the language, of which 
it completed the refinement; on the sentiments, which 
became more subtle and more complicated. The success 
of the Misanthrope in 16G6, of Andromaqiie in 1667, of 
Amphitryon in 166K was the outward evidence of its 
triumph. It spread tljroughout the capital, and before 
long even to the provinces ; and still further afield, abroad, 


V. Fournel, Lrs CoiitcmporainH de Molicre^ Ptiiis, 1S6I5-187»5. 

Samuel Ohappuzeau, Le ThhMrc franca is ^ with a pretaue and notea 
by G. Monval, Pans, 1876; — Eugene Despois, Lr Theatre fra ncais 
aoiiit Louis XIV., 4tli edition, Pans, 1894. 

2. The Man and the Poet. 

A. Hi>s youth and hin years of a pp rent ice ship and travel [Cf. 
Goethe, Wilhelm Meister]. — Moliere's family; — his father, Jean 
Poquelin, and his mother, Mane (Vesse ; — second marriage of 
Moliere's father, 16313; — Moliere’s studies at Clermont (''oUege ; — it 
is untrue that tlic Pnuce do Conti was among Ins eomrades tliere ; — 
on the other hand, he frequented* the household of IjuiUier, of whom 
Chapelle was the natural son [Cf. Luillier’s Historiette lu Talleniaiit 
des Roaux, vol. iv., and the notes of Paulin Paris] ; — and that tlioro lie 
perhaps became acquamted with Gassendi ; — who most certainly was 
not a Cartesian. — Did Moli^rc, in a well-known ji.issagti of the 
Misanthrope, 

La malpropre, sur soi de pou d’attraits chargee, &o., 

translate a not less well-known passage of Lucretius? — and that in 
any case others had iiiiitatod the passage before Jiim ; — among them 
Desmarets iii^iis Visionnaires and Searron in his Japhel d'Annenie. 
— The company frequented by Moliere in his early years was not the 
best that was open to a young man of the middle class in 1640 ; — 
while the company he kept became still worse when he made the 
acquaintance of Bejarts [Cf. Jal in his Dicilonruiirc, and Henri 
Ohardon, Monsieur de Modene, etc.] — He gives up his post of valet 
attached to the royal household and becomes an actor, 1643 ; — 
Founding of the Illustrious Theatre, 1643 ; — the enterprise is un- 
successful ; — a second theatre started in the Croix Noire tennis-court 
has a still shorter existence ; — Moliere is imprisoned for debt, 1646. — 
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in the petty German courts and on the restored throne 
of the Stuarts, it became for the whole of Europe the 
example and lesson it was for France. 

The truth is the change marked an epoch not only 
in the history of manners, but also in the fortunes of 
France. Amid all these innovations, amid the very 
pleasures in vogue, the action of the sovereign was 
making itself felt by the energy of his will, the fixity 
of his'purpose, the ubiquity of his regard, and the might 

Changes in the troupe and departure of Moli^re for the provinces, 
end of 1646 or beginning of 1647. 

His tour through the provinces [Cf. Chardon, La troupe du Boman 
comique devoileey Pans, 1876]. — He plays successively: — 1647, at 
CarcanoJinCy Toulomey imd Alhi ; — 1648, ii,t Nantes y and Fontenay- 
le-Comie \ — at Anffoulemc'l — at Limoges'} [It will be remarked 
that Limoges is the only French town of which Moliere specilically 
mentions a street in his plays] ; —1649, at Toulouse and Narbonne ; — 
1650, at Agen ; — and why this stay at Agen authorises the belief that 
prior to it Moli^re gave two or three representations at Bordcaujr 
[Cf. Etudes entiqurSyX. i.] ; — 1051, at Pezenas and Carenrsonne \ — 
1652, at Lyons ; — 1053, at Lynns^ La Grange den Pres [Cf. Mdrnoirr.s 
de Daniel de Cosnac \\ — 1654, at Montpellier, Lyons and Vienne 1 \ 
— 1655, at Montpellier, Lyons, and Pezenas-, — 1656, at Pezenas, 
Narbonne, and Beziers ; — 1657, at Beziers, Nunes, Lyons, Dijon, 
and Avignon ; — 1658, at Grenoble and Bouen, — On October 24 of 
the same year, Moliere plays for the first time in the presence of 
the king, “in the guard-room of the old Louvre,” the pieces repre- 
sented being Nicomdde and the Docteur anionreujc. 

The advantages Moliere deiived from his years of travel. — In the 
first place, he learnt his profession in the course of hib tours ; — and, 
in this connection, that it is strange that it should have occurred 
to no student of Moliere to draw up a list of the pieces in which 
he acted. — There would be several ways of setting about this task, 
for instance : — ^an effort might be made to ascertain what plays 
were successful in Paris between 1646 and 1658; — and to ascer- 
tain who were the authors with whom the Bejarts were personally 
acquainted [and at least three of them are known : Rotrou, Magnon, 
and Tristan THermitte] ; — and, finally, his library might be searched 
[Cf. E. Soulid, Becherchesi for plays, which he seems to have 
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of his arm. He had done more than merely accept 
as th^ natural heir the authority which had been, as 
it were, stored up for him by Mazarin and Eichelieu ; 
he had taken it over with the intention of keeping it 
intact in his own hands. In the place of ministers 
there were to be more managing clerks ! Counsellors 
were to give way to courtiers ! He was to have no 
more equals, not even abroad, but instead, on the 
banks of the Thames or amid the sands of Branden- 


imitated in his own pieces, but in which he does not appear to 
have acted in Pans [Gf. DesniarePs Fijnonnatrrs ; Gilet de la 
Teyssonnerie’s Le Drniaise; Cyrano’s Le Pedant jonii], — Other 
advantages derived by Moliere from his tours. — During the wars of 
the Fronde he saw the provinces %n naturalihns \ — and, in this 
connection, of the services rendered literature by revolutions. — As a 
“ Bohemian ” and an actor, he was well placed to observe the coniio 
side of life from an independent standpoint ; — and to gauge social 
inequalities; — the foolishness of the great; — the power of resistance 
or of inertia of prejudices. — Finally, as actor, author, and the 
manager of a company ho learnt what responsibility meant ; — a 
matter of -which his friend La Fontaine, for example, will never liave 
any conception ; — while, if a certain bitterness resulted from these 
manifold experiences, it is to this bitterness that he owes the 
superiority of his genius. 

13. MoUdre's plays. 

That there are at least two reasons why the language in which 
they are w'ritten should be studied first of all; — the first is that 
Moliore’s language is almost the only point on wdiich Moli^^re is 
still taken to task at tlie present day; — and the second, that it is 
primarily as a«vriter that he contrasts with those who preceded him, 
Pascal excepted. — Alexandre Dumas is mistalcen in thinking that 
Moliere would be reproached with making an involved use of sentences 
beginning with the relative pronouns “qui” and “que.” [Cf. preface 
to Unp^re prodig lie], — On the contrary, he is blamed : — for not having 
on organic style [Scherer] ; — for mixing his metaphors [Scherer, 
F^nelon, La Bruy^re] ; — for being “ abominabl}’^ " addicted to the use 
of “ chevUles,’* that is, of expressions introduced solely with view 
to filling up a line or to obtaining a rhyme [Scherer] ; — for being 
incorrect in his grammar [Vauvenargues, Bayle, La Brny^re]. — It 
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burg, mere ^‘pensioners " and clients/' A bare five 
or six years sufficed to achieve these results. , Under 
the influence of this sovereign action, the establishment 
of order was witnessed, peace was seen to reign in the 
provinces, justice to penetrate there, honesty to resume 
its sway in business transactions, commerce, industry and 
the arts attracted and transplanted into France from 
Flanders or Italy, to make a fresh and vigorous start. 
France speedily became the richest and most populous of 

may be rejoined: that many of his grammatical blunders are not 
blunders at all, as is the case with those with which Voltaire finds 
fault in Conieille [Cf. his Com?ncntairc1 or Condorcct in Pascal [Cf. 
jkloge de i'asca?] ; — that it is true that “chevilles” abound in his 
verses, because he wTites too rapidly ; — on the other hand, strict 
adherence to metaphors is a characteristic of that ‘‘ preciosity ” of 
which ho openly declared himself the enemy [Cf. the metaphors of 
Haint-Simon or Montaigne] ; — while, to conclude, the “ organic style ” 
is not proper to comedy. — Again, it was impossible that Arnolphe 
should employ the same language as Agnes, Agnes as Annonde, 
Armande as Ang41ique ; — the fact is, Moliere’s style adapts itself to 
the character of his personages ; — it is a dramatic and a comic style ; 
— or, in other words, it is primarily exjiressive of the trutli of 
the characters, — Had Moherc written like Terence, he would only 
have been half liiniself. — Further, fur reasons of teniperainent ; — 
of extraction ; — and of personal experience of life, Moliere’s style is : — 
middle-class, w'hicli distmgiiishes it from Racine’s style; — “affluent,” 
to use Samt-lieuve’s expression, which distinguishes it from Regnard’s 
style [Cf. J. J. Weiss, Eloge de Begnard'] ; — it is “ hfe-like,” which 
distinguishes it from Boileau’s style, whicli, though it issues from the 
same source, remains “ bookish *’ ; — finally, and sincejit is throughout 
prosaic, a feature that distmguishes it from La Fontaine’s style, 
Molifere’s style is eminently realistic or “ naturalistic.” 

• The naturalism of Moli^re ; and how it shows itself in the first 
place in his attitude ; — if his two first plays be excepted ; — and it be 
studied in Frecicuses ridicules, 1659; Sganarelle, 1660; L'Ecole 
ties mans, 1661; L'Ecole des femmes, 1662; Critique de Vicole des 
fetmtnes, 1668; Impromptu de Versailles, 1668; and the Tartuffe of 
1664- — “Pr4cieux” and pedants; — ^nobles and commoners; — actors 
and authors; — courtiers and ecclesiastics; — prudes and grotesque 
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all the EuropeaJi states, and when, after a campaign of 
a few months, the treaty of Aix-Ja-ChapeJJe consummated 
what had been accomplislicd in the Pyrenees and in 
Westphalia, there was at once no more brilliant Court 
than that of Louis XIV., and no sovereign better obeyed 
by his subjects, or monj admired, more feared and more 
envied by his rivals than this monarch of twenty-nine ! 
It is not surprising, under these conditions, that the 
“ men of letters ” should have admired bun with the rest 


characters, — all those ^whom he attacks in these works are those 
who disfigure and tamper wnth nature ; — are those who interpose 
pedantic rules or respect for prejudices between art and the repre- 
sentation of life ; — and are more especially those who claim to put 
nature under restraint or to discipline it. — Nature cannot be trans- 
formed ; — and the vanity of the cfTorts that are made to transform 
it IS the source whence Moliere draws Ins comic effects. — This con- 
sideration, too, accounts for his showing Jnmself independent of 
rules ; — and of foreign writers ; — an end to plays of tlie stamp of 
Bertrand de Cigarral or dom Jajihet d'Armeniel — It is for the 
same reason that Moliere attacks , Corneille and the “great come- 
dians,” those of the Hotel do Bourgogne; — smee they do not work 
from the living model ; — but set tlieinselves an ideal of wliieh we 
camiot verify the excellence by comparing it with nature. 

That this naturalism is also met with in Muliere’s philosophy ; — 
for there is a connection between these piinciplcs and those of the 
“libertmes” ; — and those of Montaigne and Rabelais [Cf. abo\c, pp. 
59 and 88]. — In his earlier plays and down to Tartiiffe, Moliere does 
not appear to doubt for an instant of the goodness of nature; — and, 
in any case, he prefers leaving nature to itself to endeavouring to 
make it “unnatural.” — The signification of Tartujfe, — [Cf. Stendhal, 
Bucine et Shakespeare ; Louis Veuillot, Moliere et Boitrdaloue \ abb(5 
Davin, Les sources de Tarluffe, m the newspaper Le Monde, August 2, 
13, 15, 22, 27 and September 3, 15, 19, 1873 ; liouis Lacour, Le 
Tartuffe par ordre de Louis XIV,, 1877]; — and that to understand 
the indignation the jplay aroused, attention must be directed more 
particularly to the character of Orgon, — Both Jansenists and Jesuits 
are taken to task in the play; — while it is beyond question that 
religion is attacked in it, so far as religion be conceived as a “ restrain- 
ing principle.” — Of the reasons Moliere had to believe that he was 

13 
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of their contemporaries, and that like them, they should 
have resolved of a common accord to lend him obedience, 
or, if a nobler, — and perhaps a more just, — expression be 
preferred, that they should all have gravitated towards 
this rising sun, as to a natural and inevitable centre of 
attraction. Their interests, even the interests of their 
art, and their concern for their dignity invited them 
to adopt this course. Admitting, for example, that 

approved by Louis XIV, ; — and of the vexations which Tartuffe 
procured him. 

That these vexatious coincide with the critical period of Molifere’s 
life ; — witli his connubial misfortunes ; — and with the early stages 
of his ilhiesK. — Was his faith in his philosophy of “ nature ” shaken in 
consequence ? — The doubtful and almost enigmatical character of the 
plays he produced between 1664 and 1669: Don Jnart^ 1665; Lc 
MiaarUhrojyr, 1666; Tartuffe (the second), 1667; L'Avarc, 1668; 
Georges Datuhn, 1668. — The signification of these plays is not clear ; 
— he seems to admit in them tluit nature sometimes stands m need of 
being modified ; — he is doubtless undergoing the influence of the 
“politeness ” in ^oguo around him ; — and tlic obligations he is under 
as a courtier hinder him from following tlie bent of his temperament. 
— At last, howo\cr, the authorisation to jday Tartuffe in public frees 
him from this restraint, 1669 ; — and the absurdities of medical science 
strengthen him in his ideas [Of. Maurice Raynaud, Les Medecins an 
temps de — and his plays become as clear as ever they 

were. 

Monsieur dc Poiirccaugnac, 1669; Le Bourgeois gentilhoinme, 
1670; Les fourberies de Scapiv^ldll; Les femmes sax^antes, 1672; 
La Comtesse d'Escarhagnas^ 1672; Le malade tmuginaire, 167J3. — 
How Mousieuf de Pourceaugnav takes us back to the period of the 
Etourdi and of the Depit amoureujc^ especially if Fourberies do 
Scapin be considered together with it.- "Similarly the Femmes savanies 
takes us back to the Previeuses ridicules’, — perhaps without there 
being any very excellent reasons at the time for the reversion ; — and 
the Malade imaginaire takes us back to the Medccin malgre lui. — 
Of the character of Moliere’s jests at the expense of doctors, — and 
that the essence of his quarrel with them is that he blames them for 
wishing to be more skilful than nature. — Nature cannot be “ patched 
up *’ when once it is “ broken up,*’ — ^but rather to attempt to patch it 
up is to break it up altogether [Cf. Malade ^ iii,, sc. 8]. Nature 
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they stood in need of a Msecciias, who should secure 
them the boon of Jeisure, — and Jiow couJd it be otherwise 
at a period at which the idea had not occurred to men 
that a writer might live by his pen ? — the protection of 
the king relieved them of the necessity of being the ser- 
vants of some nobleman or rich citizen, exempted them for 
the future from writing ‘'dedications d la Montauron,'' and 
gave them a definite, though doubtless still a modest rank 

has veiled our eyes too closely to allow of our fathoming the mys- 
teries of our frame. . . . When a doctor tallcs to you of . . . again 
putting the natural functions in full working order ... ho is telling 
you a medical fairy tale. . . . When wc are ill, nature of itself 
contrives to find a way out of the trouble witli whicli it is beset.” 

Finally, in Moli^re’s art, — Ins naturalism shows itself by his choice 
of his subjects, w'hich arc less and less complicated. — There is but 
very little “ matter,” to use the expression Racine will shortly 
employ, and scarcely any plot in the Misarit/irojfe^ 1666; in L'Avarr, 
1668; m Le Bourgeois gentiIhommc\ 1670; in Lo Comiesse (VEscor- 
hagnas, 107‘2 ; in Lo Malaile imaginaire, 1678, — or where there is a 
semblance of a plot, as m the Femmes sacantes^ it is of no interest ; 
— and, m tins connection, of the eydings of Moli^re’s plays. — In the 
second place, whereas up to Tartuffc Moli^re introduced none but 
individual characters into his plays, in his later pieces he is constantly 
depicting “ the family ” ; — as in L'Avare ; Georges Vanchii ; Lc Bour- 
geois gentilhommc ; Les femmes savaufes ; Le luahule imagitiatrr 
and thi* reason is, that it is only in our relations with others that our 
ludicrous traits and our vices come into full view and hour all tlieii’ 
consequences. — In the third and last place Molierc widens more and 
more his field of observation, so as to make it include the whole of 
his experience of life : — for instance his knowledge of the lU'OMnees iii 
Pourceaiignac^ Sind La Comiesse iVEsearbagnas \ — of the middle 
classes m Le Bourgeois gentilhommc \ — of the senn-imddle class in 
Georges Daiidin , — It is as if one were to say that m each successi\e 
work he summoned a greater number of spectators ; — and a greater 
variety, to judge of the truth of his delineations ; — and to recognise 
themselves, their children and their neighbours in the pictures of 
life he offers them. — This is the explanation of the bitterness that 
underlies a portion of his work ; — and, in this connection, of 
the connection between Naturalism in literature and Pessimism. 
Whether this connection, perceived by Molierc, did not oblige him, 
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in the social hierarchy. In view of these benefits, of 
what importance is it that some indulgence in flattery 
was the price of this protection? And who will argue 
that Molifere, Boileau, Eacine, and their fellow writers 
would have been the greater had they been wanting in 
gratitude ? In reality they were well aware that in a 
purely aristocratic society neither their talent nor their 
genius would have sufficed to allow of their accomplish- 

from fear of finding himself writing drama, to give more and more 
room to biitfoonery in his later works: Monsieur de Pourccaugnae^ 
Le Bourgeois gcntilhomme^ Le Malade imaginaire : — and whether a 
measure of sadness is not inherent to all observation of life tliat is in 
any way deep ? 

How Moliere escaped the consequences of his naturalism ; — and to 
begm wth he did not always escape them ; — as for example in 
Georges Dandin or m Lc Malade imaginaire, — Still, being absolutely 
in need of the iirotection of Louis XIV., he endeavoured to fall in 
with the latter's tastes ; — and, m this coimcction of Moliere as a 
courtier [CT. Tartiiffe and Amjthifrgon ]. — How his principle of sub- 
ordinating his situations to his characters was yet more efficacious 
in saving him from his naturalism ; — because there are few 
‘‘characters” in nature, few Tartuffes, Harpagons or Alcestes; — but 
there are the bcgiiiiiiiigs of such personages m everybody ; — and to 
develop these begmiiings to the full is to add something to nature ; — 
and to outstrip nature wliile imitating it [Cf. the “ types ” in Balzac's 
novels, in Eugenie Grandct or Lc Fere Goriot \ — That the ideal does 
not consist solely in the representation of beauty ; — but also in the 
portrayal of characters or of types. — Add to this that most of the 
more important of Moh^re’s comedies are written to some extent 
in support of a thesis ; — and a thesis, in the drama as in the novel, 
implies that the wnter criticises nature while imitatiiig it ; — not to go 
so far as to say that he proposes to correct nature. — Tliis is exactly 
Moli^re’s case ; — and to this circumstance is due the “ satirical ’’ 
force of his comedy. — Finally, Moliere wrote in general in verse ; — 
and prosaic as his verse may be in general, — there are things it is 
impossible to express in verse. 

C. Manure's mflucnce ; — and that in no branch of literature has 
the influence of a writer been more considerable upon the works 
belonging to that particular branch. — Bhs influence on Begnord ; the 
FoUes amoureuses is merely the Ecole des femmes travestied by the 
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ing their work in liberty, of their enforcing the esteem of 
their adversaries, or of their triumphing over the resistance 
of the coteries and of opinion. Without the protection of 
Louis XIV., Moliere would have succumbed to the lios- 
tility of his enemies ; and it was the king in person wdio 
overcame the disinclination of the courtiers of tlie former 
regime to admire the masterpieces of Kacine. They all 
of them preferred Corneille ; and to say nothing here of 

introduction, after the Italian fashion, of disguisomciits and the 

Ligatairc nniverael is merely a skilful combination of the Mninde 
imaginairc and the 'Fourheries de Scapin. — His influence on Le 
Sage: — Turcaret is merely a combination of the Bourgrom gcntih 
homme and the Comtense d' Kscarhagnaa ; — and Oil Bias itself is 
merely a comedy of Moliere related in naiTativc and presented in 
the form of a novel.— Hia influence was not less great abroad [(T, 
Macaulay, Le Theatre anglais sous la Best auraf ion]. Fielding’s 
comedies are merely ‘‘ adaptations ” of tlic comedy of Moliere ; - -and 
the same must be said of one of the masterpieces of English diama 
Sheridan’s School for Scandal [Cf. Tjouis MoLiiid, Histoirc posthuntr 
de Moliere], — We again meet with the intlucnee of Moliere in 
Beaumarchais’ masterpiece, which is Le Barhier dc Sf^riUr [C’f. fur 
the central idea L^Kcole des femmes^ and for the subsidiai’y details, 
for instance, for the scene of the singing master, tlic Malade imagt- 
naire], — In consequence, one might almost say that for tlie past two 
hundred years a comedy lias been good m i>roportion as it has 
resembled the comedy of Moliere;— and mediocre or bad m propor- 
tion as it has differed therefrom ; — or, m other words, tliat for two 
hundred years Moli^re’s comedy has detemiined the form of “ Euro- 
pean comedy,” 

On the other hand Moliere has exerted less influence on ideas, — and, 
as will be seAi later on, his attacks on preciosity were entirely 
unavailing [Cf. Roederer, Afrmot rr sur Vhistoirr de la sociMe pohr ], — 
Why it is that women do not care for Moliere.-- Was he successful 
in his attacks on religion ? — This, also, docs not seem to lia\ c been 
the case ; — even his attacks on affected piety were unsuccessful ; — 
admitting his Tartuffe to be almost nearer the truth as a picture of 
the manners of French society in 1690 than as a picture of those 
maimers in 1665 [Cf. La Bruy6re]. — But he was most unsuccessful of 
all in his attacks on doctors; — indeed, it is since he scoffed at them 
that doctors have come to be accepted as veritable guides in matters 
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the cabal of the two Phedre, who is not acquainted with 
Mine de S^vigne’s estimate of the author of Andromaque ? 
I fear, too, that had the times been different, such writers 
as Chapelain and Montausier would have caused the author 
of the Satires to be well beaten, to the damage of their 
reputation — and to that of the shoulders of the poet. And, 
finally, ought we to-day to underrate the extent of the ser- 
vices rendered Frencli literature by Louis XIV., rendered 
almost without an effort, I mean by the sole effect of his 

of conscience. — Ought the conclusion to be drawn from Moli^ro’s 
failures that art should have no other object but itself ? 

No, if a number of persons continue to regard Mohere as their master 
in the matter of conduct.-— The exaggeration on this score of Molierc’s 
admirers, —and of Samte-Beuve himself [Of. Nonvrau.c Linuhn, vol. v., 
1864]. — A remark of Goethe [(’f. C()ttvrr8afion& loiih Eclxennayin’]*,- - 
and that neitlier the pci*fection of Mohere’s masterpieces, — nor the 
tniils of Ins existence should blind us or prevent us calling attention to 
the limitiitions of his genius. — I-Iis philosophy consists in part in carica- 
turing or deriding all delicacy [Cf. Bossnet, Mfuiinm nur la Contnltc^ 
and PioufeHeau, LrUyr ,sur Icn .yjrcfaclr.H] ; — and that this fact is the 
explanation of his Liilurc m his conflict with preciosity; — since the 
“precious” spirit represented m part a legitimate resistance to natural 
coarseness, and Molieie did not lefrain from scoffing at this feature of 
preciosity. — Whetlicr it can be said tliat this liatred of preciosity is 
the ver^ essence of the Gallic genius [CT. Renan, La Farce dc Pathe- 
hn^ and La Thrologie dc Dcraa(f€r \. — That a still graver eiTor of 
Moli^re, and another error that is perhaps inseparable from the 
Gallic genius, lies m his having persistently set himself against every 
idea of restniint and discipline. 

It IS our inastor that is our enemy, 

This I toll you in plain French. . . . 

He must not be reproached with having lacked nobleness and 
elevation since one does not go to comedy for lessons in elevation 
or nobleness ; — the higher sentiments not coming within its scope; — 
and as much may perhaps be said of too studied politeness. — Still, 
the greatness of Moliere would not suffer had he here and there been 
less forcible or even less violent when making his points. — And his 
plays might have inculcated a less easy-going morality. 
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example and authority, when it is remembered that he 
oblige^ men of letters, by causing them to mix with the 
courtiers, to rid themselves little by little of a certain middle- 
class self-sufficiency, of a certain rusty pedantry with which 
they were still besmeared, so to speak ; that in this way 
he secured their admission into the ranks of polite 
society; and that it is due to him that they acquired, by 
coming in contact with and frequenting statesmen and 
men and women of fashion, a number of qualities which 


8. The Works. — It will suffice to ennmenite here those of Moliere’s 
works to w'hich wc have not had occasion to refer above. Tlicy arc : 
Le Mcdfcimwhnit, and La Jalousie da Barhoa tl 1 1 \ iwo sketches of 
dubious authenticity : — Doui Game de Navarre, 1G()1 ; Lea Facheiix^ 
1601; La Friuecsse d' Elide j 1604:] Le manage force , \ r Amour 

mcdecin^ 1065; Le mcdeein malgre lui^ 1006; Mehcrrte, 1006; Le 
Sicihcn^ 1667; and Les nmants maguijiques, 1070; — two pieces of 
verse: Le Item ere le meat au mi and La Gloirr de VaUde-Graee \ — 
and in the last place his Prefaces and Dedications and his Petitions to 
the King in connection with Tartufte. 

The principal editions are, as regards original editions or editions 
deserving to be regarded as such, the edition of 1660; — that of 1673; 
— that of 1674 ; — and that of 1682 by Lagrange and Vivot. These four 
editions form a first connected batch to wdiich may be added the 
Elzevir editions. The edition of 1682, which some publishers adopt 
as then.’ standard even to-day, is as incorrect as it is ugly. 

Next in order come ; the edition of 1734 [with the commentary of 
Joly and La Serre and Bouchers’ illustrations] 6 vols. in 4to, ]^lris, 
Prault; — and the edition of the “ Libr, lines associes ” [with Bret’s 
commentary and Moreau’s illustrations], Pans, 1773. The first is the 
finer, and the second the more estimable. 

Among the mmiy modern editions may bo cited : A Rcgnier’s 
edition, 5 vols, 4to, Pans, 1878, Imprunerie Nationale ; — and the 
edition in the series of the “ Grands Ecrivains,” edited bj Mine 
Eugene Despois and Paul Mesnard, Pans, 1873-1893, Ilachctte, 
11 vols. in 8vo. 

III. — Jean de La Fontaine [Chateau-Thierry, 1621 ; t 
Paris]. 

1. The Sources. — Baillct, J ugements dea savants^ vol. v. of the edition 
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are not come by as a rule in the back parlour of a 
“ master upholsterer ” or in the household of a qlerk of 
the Courts ? 

For it is at this juncture that under the* combined 
influence of all these causes, French literature becomes 
at once really human, in the undest sense of the word, 
and really naturalist or natural. What is more “ natural ” 
than the comedy of Moliere unless it be the tragedy of 
Eacine; and what is more human? It is by this cha- 

of 1722, No 1551 [Cf. Furettoe’s second Factum]; — Louis Racine, 
Menioirea aur la vie dr son 1747 ; — Matthieu Marais, Hiafoire 
de la vie et dea ouvragea de la Fontaine^ published for the first time 
in 1811 ; — Walckenacr, Hiatoire dc la vie et dea ouvragea de La 
Foniaifie, Paris, 1820, 1822, 1824, 1858; — Paul Mesiiard’s biographical 
notice preeetling the La Fontaine m the series of the “ Orands 
Ecrivains,” Pai’is, 1888. 

C. Robert, Fahlea ineditea dea XIF, XIIF ct XI P’ aihdes and 
Fahlea de La Fontaine^ Paris, 1825; — Ahhandlungen iiber 
die Fahel [1769], vol. viii, of the collected edition of his works 
published by Goschen, 1868, Leipsic ; — Saint-Marc Girardin, La 
Fontaine et lea Fahuliafea, a series of lectures delivered in 1858-1859, 
and published in 1867, Paris; — Max Muller, La Migration dea 
fahlea^ in his Eaaaia de mythologie comparee, London and Paris, 
1870. 

Chamfort, Eloge de La Fontaine ^ 1774 ; — Tame, La Fontaine et 
sea fahlea, Paris, 1853-1860; — Sainte-Beuve, Fortraiia litierairea, 
vol. i., 1829, and Cauaeriea, vol. xiii., 1857 ;--G. Lafenestre, La 
Fontaine in the “ Grands Ecrivains fran 9 ai 8 ” senes, Paris, 1895, 

Damas-Hinard, La Fontaine et Buff on, Paris, 1861;-— P. de 
R^musat, La Fontaine naturaUate, in the Bevue dea i)eux Mondea^ 
December 1, 1869; — Nicolardot, La Fontaine et la Comidie 
huniaine. Paris, 1885. 

Marty-Laveaux, Eaaai aur la langue de la Fontaine, Paris, 1858 : 
— Th. de Banville, La Fontaine, 1861, in Crepet’s collection of 
French poets, vol. ii., and at the end of the 2nd edition of his Petit 
train de po^aie franqaiae, Paris, 1881, 

2. The Artist, the Man and the Poet. — The first part of La 
Fontaine’s life [1621-1660]. — His neglected education; — his sojourn 
at the Oratory; — his marriage [1647]; — and that were it not for 
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racter of humanity that the work of these writers differs 
from, though at the same time it be a continuation of, 
the tragedy of Corneille, the novel of La Caprenedc and 
the burlesqfue comedy of Scarron , — VEcolier de Salamanquc 
or Dom Japhet d'Armhiiey — and as La Fontaine says in 
speaking of the Fdrhmx : 

We have eliaiif^ed our method, 

Jodelet is no longer in fashion, 

And now it is incumhent on vs 

To follow nature with the utmost closeness, 

Moliere, he would doubtless have been merely a “ l*recieux ” and a 
“libertine.” — His adaptation of the “Eunuch” of Terence, 1654. — 
He is pensioned by Superintendent Fonquet, 1657.— His Sonnets, 
Madrigals, and Ihillads. — His poem Adouia [Cf. the Adonis of Shake- 
pciire], 1658. — Le So7igc de VauXy 1658; — TJlegie aujr vifinphes de 
Vnuxy 1061. — La Fontaine’s relations witli Mohere, Ihjileau, and 
Rjteino [Cf. tlie prologue to Psyche y and Scherer, Le Cabaret dit 
Moutov blayic in his PJtiidcs critiques], — He exchanges the protection 
of Fouquet for tliat of the Duche.sse de Bouillon [Cf. Ainedee Renee, 
Lea Ninrs de Mazarin], — The first of the ConteSy 1664-1666 and 
the early Fables y 1668. 

La Fontaine’s character. — His easy-going nature and his egoism ; -- 
his lack of dignity; — his parasitism. — ^^Vhat w^ould have become of 
the social status of the man of letters if there had been many La 
Fontaines? — La Fontaine’s “riskiness” (^auloiserie) \ — and what is 
to be understood by this word [Cf. Taine La Fontaiue ei ses fables ], — 
Of the danger that might attach to treating La Fontaine with too 
much indulgence ; — that his Contes are, in general, unwholesome pro- 
ductions; — and that he contrives to be even more licentious than 
Boccaccio, where he follows his text [Cf. Marc Monnier, La Ecnais- 
sance de Dan9t d Luther^ Paris, 1884^. — The reception accorded the 
Contes by his contemporaries. — ^That La Fontaine’s naivete pre- 
vented him neither from depicting himself as a beau m the prologue 
to Psychi ; — nor from having amply sufficient cunning to allow of his 
“eating the bread of idleness” ; — and how, m defiance of mondity, 
some of his finest qualities were the outcome of his very defects. 

A. The Artist. — A remark of Mine dc la Sabli^re on the subject of 
“ the Fahlier,^' — For the very' reason that he never took life seriously 
and that he lived, as it were, outside it, life for him was never anything 
more than a spectacle. — In what respect this disposition of mind is 
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It is well understood, however, that this close imitation 
of nature shall be confined to the copying of tl^ most 
general and permanent characteristics observed in it, 
and shall nut include the rendering of any of the acci- 
dental features, of the exceptions and deformities that 
distort or corrupt it, — that make nature, in fact, “un- 
natural.’* Indeed, although there is no doubt that a 
man who is one-eyed, lame, or humpbacked, is still a 

eminently that of the “artist” [Of. G. Flaubci-t, Preface j^our les 
opuvrea dc L, BnuiUiet]; — and that this disposition, coupled with La 
Fontaine’s desultory existence, explains how it was that his Fables 
were works of a cliaracter unique at the time.— Corneille had been 
a writer with a purpose ; — Moliere had written m support of this or 
that thesis and had engaged in conflicts ; — La Fontaine merely aimed 
at de^Dicting what pleased him; — or even had no aim whate\er 
except that of pleasing lumself. — This attitude affords the key to 
the character of his alleged satire ; — and Taine’s exaggeration on 
this score. — That men are per\erted and that women are gossips; 
— that the ricli are insolent, and that the poor .iro imariably obse* 
quious ; — that the great abuse their authority and that the humble 
allow tliemselvcs to be trodden on ; — or, finally, that the lion is the 
king of animals, and that the ass is eternally a dupe , — that such things 
should be, never irritates La Fontaine or arouses his indignation; — and 
yet that they should do so is the primary condition of satire. — Satire 
cannot exist unaccompanied by a moral purpose. — La Fontaine merely 
“ observes ” ; ho never passes judgment. — His maliciousness never goes 
further than the amusement a poor philosopher may find in convicting 
the great of this world of foolislmess; — -he is of opinion, too, that what- 
ever is human, since it is “natural,” has an ccjnal claim upon the 
attention of tli^ artist; — and m this way his artistic epicureanism leads 
him insensibly to naturalism. *■ 

B. The Naturalist . — Tliat in applying this word to La Fontaine, it 
would be going too far to make it mean that he was a curious observer 
of the habits of animals [Cf. Paul de Remusat, La Fontaine nafn- 
raliste ] ; — it is even a question whether he was a very close observer 
of their habits. — Of scientific truth and poetic truth. — That, in any 
case, it is sufficient that La Fontaine’s animals should be something 
more for him than mere human beings in disguise ; — and in point of 
fact, they fulfil this condition. — Tliey possess for him a very individual 
and clearly defined character; — ^they have their peculiar outward 
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man, it is held, and quite rightly, not altogether that the 
sight gr the representation of such beings is painful, but 
that they themselves fall short, as it wc're, of tlu*, definition 
of a man. Similarly, while the reality of an Attila, of a 
Jodelet, or of a Doni Japhet d’Annenio is not denied, — 
though the denial might bo made, were it desired,— it is 
held that the characteristics whicli distinguish these per- 
sonages from ordinary mortals, cause them to be exceptions, 


aspect; — and more especially they ha\c idiosynerasies. — But in 
deHcribing him as a naturalist what is meant is : That in his ease, his 
curiosity with I'cspect to and the freedom with which lu* imitates nature 
was never restrained or moderated; — hy any necessity of “])laying the 
courtier” ; — by obligations of the kind\vhic‘h the exigencies of the stage 
imposed on Moliere and liacmc ;--or b\ an\ moral (Consideration. — It 
resulted that his interests were wider than those of many of his contem- 
poraries ; — and in consequence that his work contains and depicts more 
of nature than the work of any of his C()nt('mporarics.--The\ , for their 
part, merely depicted man and not even the whole of man; — the 
reverse is the case with tlie La Fontaine, — who goes to th(‘ length of 
showing us man in attitades he had better liave left alone. He also 
depicted animals; — a (Micumstance which gives life to his fables 
and distinguishes them from the jejime Aesopian fable [C’f. Lessing, 
—He also mtrodueed into his \^ork the stars, tlie sky, 
water, an entire “ exterior nature,” which is absent from the work of 
Ills contemporaries.- -Herein lies the charm of his work ; — and it is 
this characteristic that reiulers it eminently suitabh', in one respect at 
least, and despite what has been said to the contrary [Cf. J. J. Rousseau. 
EmiJr] for the education of children. — Children derive from an 
acquaintance with La Fontaine’s fables much the same benefits as 
from visits to a zoological garden ; — and sii])]iosing children to learn 
from the fable® that “ people must not be judged by appearances,” or 
that “ humble folk are the \ictims of the folly of great iiersonages,” 
what harm is done? — The same charactenstic of fainiliarih' is also 
met with m his style. — However studied his bt\le may be it is still 
that of a “ naturalist ” ; — owing to the freedom with w^hieh he chooses 
his words ; — he does not draw the Ime at words of any class ; — owing 
to his rare employment of abstract tenns, or to bis happy w'ay of 
accompanying such terms wuth popular expressions; — and, hiially, 
owing to his free and easy phraseology, he is ahvays more inclined 
to follow the dictates of sensibility than the rules of logic. 
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and place them outside nature and humanity. This is all 
as yet — for care must be taken not to confound onot epoch 
witli another ! Nothing more is aimed at than to please 
the average man. But to please him it is necessary in the 
first place to enter into his feelings, and since it is 
imperative that we should ourselves have experienced 
th(3se feelings before v^t can be acquainted with them 
and before we can give them expression, it comes about 

Bow the “ naturalism ” of La Fonttiine brings liim into touch with 
Moli^re; — and that both of them have the same ‘‘ pliilosophy ” ; — 
though in the case of La Fontaine it is loss reasoned than in that of 
Moliere. — La Fontaine is a practical but not a militant Epicurean ; 
— he is as much of the school of Saint-Evremond as of that of Moliere, 
— more concerned witli enjoying life than with preacliing ; — and 
sufficiently easy-going not to be ruffled wlicn fortune elects to 
trouble lus enjoyment. — However, he is above everything else a poet ; — 
and it is this last (*haractcristic that definitely distinguishes him from 
certain of his illustrious contemporaries. 

C. The r<)ct, — A first proof that he is essentially a poet is his choice 
of irregular or lyric ” verse ; — and, m this connection, of the depicting 
or expression of sentiment by means of diversity of rhythm. — The 
Alexandrine only became “ lyrical ” by becoming “ romantic,” that is 
to say by abandoning classic uniformity". — Of La Fontaine’s versifica- 
tion [Of. Theodore de Banville, La Fontaiar ], — Lamartine’s strange 
opmioii on this subject ; — and that when he blamed Ija Fontaine for his 
“ unequal ” verses, he had doubtless forgotten for how many such verses 
he was responsible for himself. — The poet is also recognisable in La 
Fontaine in the discreet but perpetual intervention of his own personality 
in his work ; — it is he in person who acquaints us with his tastes and 
his mode of life, — who even gives us information as to his furniture ; — 
and this is another lyrical characteristic, in view of\he limitations 
imposed on lyricism by the taste of the time. — Add the gift of depict- 
ing, of calling up before the eye, material objects ; — the rhythm, 
harmony, and music of his verse ; — and the higher gift, displayed even 
in his Gontesi^ of stripping reality of what is too material about it, of 
spiritualising it. — There are verses of his which are a landscape in 
themselves : 


But you are born most often 
On the watery shores of the kingdoms of the wind . . . 
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that what is unusual or singular is eliminated little by 
little from the conception of literature. ‘‘ What, Boileau 
is about to ask, is a new thought? It is in nowise, as the 
ignorant are disposed to believe, a thought nobody has ever 
had, or that it is improbable has ever occurred to anybody : 
on the contrary it is a thought that must have occurred to 
every one,"' Tliis point established, let us call to mind one 
of the Satires or Epistles of Boileau himself, one of the 
comedies of Moliere, the Ecole des Femmes or the Misan- 

There are others that evoke a season of the year : 

When the mild zeph\ rs have renewed the grabs . . 

and there arc others which, while they caress the eye and chanii the 
ear, transport us into dreamland and tlie realm of illusion : 

Softly cradled by calm vapours, 

Her head on her arm and hei arm on the cloud, 

Letting flowers fall, and not sti’owing them . . . 

If these qualities make of him a iiijin “ unique m his kind,'’ do tliey 
sever all connection between him and the literature of his time “? — 
No ; and his artistic ideal is in close contormity with that of his 
illustrious contemporaries. — By his general mode of thinking lie is of 
the family of Mohero and of Boileau ; — by his mode of depicting and 
of expression he is of the family of Racine ; — and wc have said that to 
start with he belonged to the school of Voiture and Ilacan. — The main 
difference between him and his eoiitemporaries lies m the fa' t that lie 
wrote more especially for himself ; — which is doubtless permissible in 
the Fable as in the Ode ; — while it is not permissible in the drama. 

The last years of La Fontaine. — Admiration aroused by his Fables ; 
— and why didJBoileau make no allusion to them in his.drf poetiquc ? 
— Suppositions on this score ; — and that m any case the Dissertation 
Bur Joconde relieves us of the necessity of regarding the fact in a ligJit 
unfavourable to Boileau. — The successi\e editions of the Contes: 
1667 ; 1669 ; 1671 ; 1674 ; — The lieutenant of police decides to con- 
fiscate them. — The Fables of 1678 [books, 7, 8, 9, 10, and 11]. — 
Testhnony of Mme de S^vigne. — The incident m connection with the 
Academy, 1683. — Did La Fontaine keep the promise ho had made “ to 
be on his best behaviour’'? — The Aveux indiaerets and the Fleuve 
Scamiamdre , — His relations with Mme d’Hervart, — ^^'ith the Veiidome 
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thrope, one of the tragedies of Eacine, Andromaque or 
Bajazct, one of the fables of La Fontaine, Les Animaux 
tnalades de la Pcstc or Le Mcunier, son Fils ef I'Ane, one 
of La Eochefoucauld’s maxims or one of the sermons of 
Bossuet or of Bourdaloue. Different as these works may 
be, their chief iiKirit is to belong to all periods and to all 
countries, to depict man in general and not merely the 
Frenchman of the seventeenth century, to be natural in 
that they are human, human because they are natural. 


family [Cf. Dt:*snoireHtGrres, Lnt cours galanfcs and La jcnaosse de 
Voltaire~\ — with Mme Ulrich [(’f. CEavrrs dr In Fontanir, Ilcgnier^s 
edition, letters 26 and 27]. — That it m unfortunate that we should 
know nothing of the poet’s last protectress except what we learn from 
the police records. — The illness and conversion of La Fontaine in 
1692. — He takes to writing; pious poetry. — His last letter to his friend 
Maucroix, — and his death. 

8. The Works. — In addition to his Fah/e^^ of wdiich the dates of 
publication ha^e been ^uvcn aho\e, La Fontaine is tlie autiior . — il) 
of five books of (*oN(rs, of which the dates have also been »;iven ; — (2) 
five Poems: Adorns, KjriH, publislied for the first tune in 1669; 
Quinquina, 1()H2; La captirifc dr hainf Maft, 1(573; Fhifrrnon ct 
Baucis ; and Lrs Fiflrs dr Mince, 1685 ; (3) laiious poems, including 

SIX Elegies, nine Odes, thirteen JJallads, twcnty-lh e Epistles, and a 
number of Dizains, Sixains, (^/lansons. Mail ngau^c, etc ; — (4) some 
minor works in prose, interspersed w^ith verse : Fsifchc ( t Cujndou ; 
Lc Songr dc \'au.c [a fragmentj ; Lrtfrrs a sa fctntnr ; — and (5) his 
llramas, of wdnch there are twelve in all, from his adaptation of 
L'Eunuqur, 1654, to tJu* two first acts of a piece, entitled Arhdlc, 
published for the first time in 178.5. La Fontaine wais destitute of 
dramatic geinus. ^ 

The separate editions of tJie Conics and of the Fables are too 
numerous for it to be ])ossible to gi\e e\en the pnnei])al of tliem here, 
and we sJiall conhiie ourschos to mentioning, on account of the 
beauty of their illustnitions, the edition of the Fables, 1735-1759, 4 
vols. ill folio, illustrated by Oudry; — and the edition of the Conies 
known as that of the “ Fermiers Gen^uaux,” Amsterdam [Paris], 1 vol. 
in 8vo, 1762, illustrated by Eiscn. 

The best editions of the complete works are : the successive editions 
brought out by Walckenaer, who made the life and works of La 
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Indeed — were I not afraid of the expression appearing 
somewhat metaphysical, — I would say of these works 
that they are fragments of nature and humanity shown 
under their eternal aspect. 

Their human character does not prevent them being 
national at the same time : and by the word national I 
would express three things, which go together, but which 
it is possible and necessary to distinguish. Henceforth 
our writers esteem, that were they to take lessons from 

Fontaine his own special property as it were, Paris, 1822, 1826, 1835, 
1838, 1840; — Marty-Laveaiix’ edition, ni the “ Hibliotheque EIzcmi- 
ienne,’* Pans, 1857-1877 ; — and H. BegnieFs edition, m the Grands 
Ecrivaiiis ” series, Paris, 1883-1892, Hachette. 

IV.— Jacques-Benigne Bossuet [Dijon. 1627 ; \ 1704, Paris]. 

1. The Sources. — Levesque de Burigny, Vic tic Bossurt, 1761 ; — 
Cardinal de Haussot, Histoirc dc Bosnuct, Pans, 1814; — Floquet, 
tltudrs Hur la vie dc Bonnuct^ Pans, 1855; and Bosnuct prcrcplcur da 
Dauphin^ 1864; — Abbe Guettee, Journal [1 vul.] und Me moircb [3 
vols ] dc Vahhe Lr Bieu^ Pans, 1856 ; — Abbe Reanme, Htsfoirc de 
Jacques-Benigne Bossuef, Pans, 1869;— Abbe Deliiiont, Quid con- 
ferant latina Uossuciii opera ad cognoHcrndani iltius vilitm . . . 
Paris, 1896. 

P. de la Rue, Oraisov fanehre de Bossuet^ 1704, — Maury, Bssai 6ur 
Veloquence de la rliaur, 1777 ; — Doni Deforis, in his notices preceding 
the volumes of the tirst edition of Bossuet’s scimons, 1772,— 
Jacquinet, Lcs Bredicateurs du XVIP siecle avaut Bossucij Pans, 
1863 and 2nd edition, 1885 ; — Abbe Vaillant, Etudes sur les sermons dc 
Bossuctj Paris, 1851; — Gaiidar, Bossuet orateur, Palis, 1867; and 
Edmond Scheier’s review of this book, Etudes^ 1867 ; — x\bbc Lcbarq, 
Jiistoire critique dt la predication dc Bossuet^ Paris, 2nd edition, 
1891 ; — Freppel, Bossuet et Vtloqiiencc saenh* an XVIE sieclc^ Pans, 
1893. 

Gerin, Bechcrckcs sur Vassemhlce du elerge dc France en 
Paris, 1870, 2nd edition; — Abbe J. T. Loyson, VAssemhlec du clergc 
de France en 168H, Paris, 1870 [Cf. the books of J. de Maistre, l)ii 
Paqye and De VEglise gallicancy the second of which in particular is 
directed against Bossuet]. 

Voltaire, Essai sur les mocurs; — Turgot, Discours de Sorbunne and 
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the foreigner, from the Spaniards, or the Italians, as 
their fathers had done and a few of their belated con- 
temporaries were still doing, they would be false to the 
guiding spirit of the reign, and guilty of a public act of 
ingratitude to the sovereign who has accorded them his 
protection. It is for this rea,son that they refuse to 
consider the works, which had been most admired by the 
preceding generation, — Tasso’s Gemsalemme Uherata or 
Georges de Montemayor’s Diane enamouree, for example 

Fraymenta hiatoriquca, vol. ji. of his collected works; — Herder, Ideea 
aur hi philoaopliie de Vhiatoire do Vliumanite. 

llt'belliaii, Boaaurt, Inafoneyi du protcstaiitiame^ Paris, 1891. 

Abbo Bellon, Boasuet^ dirccteur de conscience, Paris, 1895. 

Abbd de la Broise, Boasuet of la Bible, Pans, 1890. 

Til. Dehnoiit, Bossuoi of lea saints Perea, Paris, 1896. 

Tabaraiul, tiUpjdemont aux hiaUnros de Boaauet ot dc Fenelon, 
Paris, 1822; — A. Boimel, La coniroverae de Boaaaet ei de Fonelon aiir 
lo quietisfuo, MAcon, 1850; — (iuemer, Madame Gnijon, aa vie et aa 
doctnno. Pans, 1881: — (^rousle, Bosauel ei Fenolon, Paris, 1894. 

Sairito-lk‘\ne, Cauaenca du lundi, vol. x., 1854; vol. xii., 1856; vol. 
xiii. 1857; and Nouveaux (nndia, vol. xii. — Poujoulat, Lettrea sur 
Boaauet, Pans, 1854 ; — G. Lanson, Boaauef, Pans, 1891. 

2. The Life, the Role and the Influence of Bossuet. — Bossnet 
never having written a line tliat was not an act, tlie history of his life 
is inseparable from that of his work. — His birth, and that it is 
important to keep m view that he caiiic of a family of magistrates ; — 
his studies at l>i]on [college des Godrans] ; — and in Pans at the 
college of Navarre an cl at the Sorbonne. — He is ordained priest and 
appointed archdeacon of Sarrebouvg, 1652 , — his sojourn at Metz [Cf. 
Floquot, vol. li. and Gandar, Boasuet orateur] ; — an^l that it is at 
Metz, from 1656-1659, that he, as it were, fixed on almost all his 
ideas. — ^Hid Bossuet traverse a period of doubt ? — luid in what sense 
the question must be understood. — An obscr\ ation as to his character 
and that few men have less resembled their style. — That it docs not 
appear, liowcvcr, that his doubts ever shook the foundation of his 
faith. — To what extent his perjdexities resembled those of Pascal and 
to what extent they differed from them, — Of Bossuet’s predilection for 
Saint Chrysostom among the Greek Fathers, and for Baint Augustin 
among the Fathers of the Latin Church. — Whether, in the course of 
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— othewise than as the obstacle which has hindered them 
too long from being themselves. To appreciate this feel- 
ing, it is only necessary to read Boileau’s Dissej'tation 
sur Joconde , — which is one of his first works, -and to 
note with what assurance he accords La Fontaine the 
superiority over Ariosto, m a case were the former is 
treating a subject borrowed from tlje latter ! His attitude 
is tantamount to a declaration that in a work of art the 
subject is of no account, while the style is all important ; 

his studious life, lie did not somewhat neglect the study of men ? — 
Difference in this resjiect between him and Pascal. — His first 
pubhshed work: La Rt'fafation du catecliisme dv Paul Ferry, 1605. 
— His first sermons [Cf. Clandar, and more especially Lebarq, Histoire 
critique ']. — He talics up his residence in Paris, 1659 
A. BosbucVh Srrmoiu . — The liistory of Hossuet’s sermons [Cf. 
Lebarq, Hiatoirc critique ]. — He preached in Pans: — in 1660, the 
Lenten sermons at the Minimes of the Place Royale; — in 1661, the 
Lenten sermons at the ( 'aimehtes of the Faubourg Saint- Jacques ; — 
m 1662, the Lenten sermons before the (Vmrt ; — in 1665, tlie Advent 
serinons before the Coiu’b ; — m 1666, the Ijenten sernions before the 
Court; — in 1668, the Ad\ent sermons at Saint-Tlioinas du Louvre; — 
and in 1669 the Advent sermons before the Court. — The Oraiaon 
funebre do Nicolai Cornet, 1663, and the funeral oration on the Queen 
of England, 1669, must be included in the same period. — The latter 
sermon is the second work he published, at the desire of Madame the 
Duchesse d’Orleans. — Bossuet’s three “ inarmcrs.’' — The first is more 
espec'iallj'^ “ theological and didactic” [Cf, Sermon sur la Bonie ef la 
Rigucur dr Dieu ; — Premier ftrrmon pour Vcndredi Saint ; — Panegy- 
riqiie dc ftaini Gorgon \ — Pancgijriqiie den saints AgrPs gardiens ]. — 
The sermons in this manner are longer than those that followed them ; 
more encumbered with dissertations ; — less skilfully composed ; — they 
offer too a realism of expression that is sometimes excessive : — but for 
this very reason they are more “ coloured.” — The masterpiece of this 
first manner is the Panigyrique de saint Paul, 1657 — in which more- 
over the second manner is foreshadowed. — This second manner is 
more especially ” philosophic and moral ” ; — although not at all 
“lay” on this account; — moreover, these distinctions are not to be 
taken too literally [Cf. the sermons : aur la Providence, 1656 and 
1662, — sur la Mort, 1662, — aur VAmhiHon, 1662 and 1666, — aur le 

14 
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and since it was generally admitted that we were justi- 
fied in regarding the Greeks and more especially the 
Eomans as ancestors rather than as foreigners, it is by 
freeing itself, by means of originality of style, from all 
foreign influence, that our literature takes the first step 
towards becoming truly national. 

It makes further progress in this direction by developing 
henceforth, out of its own resources, and shut off, as it 
were, from every external influence, certain more deep- 


D^lai de la convem'on, 1665, — surla Justice^ 1666, — jpourlafHe de la 
Toussaintj 1669]. — Bossuet, like Pascal, endeavours to prove that 
religion, independently of the numerous other reasons that make belief 
in it incumbent, is of all the ** philosophies ” that which offers the 
best explanation of man and nature. — The composition is at once 
freer and more original; — the style, while perliaps less coloured, 
has more spaciousness and movement, is more oratonoal, or it may 
even be said more “ lyric.” — Finally, and if only the sennons proper 
be taken into account, the third manner might rather bo described 
as “ homiletic,” — by which is meant less strained, more indulgent, 
and above all less imperious ; — iii the serinons in this manner 
there is less of the spint of the Bible or of tlie Old Testament and more 
of that of the Gospels [Cf. the sermons : lu Penteedtr, — (the 

third) pour la fete de la Circonciston , — (the third) le jour de 

NocQ » — The sermons in this last manner are fewer in number; — 
doubtless because Bossuet had come to improvise with greater ease ; 
and it must bo remembered that they were contemporary with the 
most important Funeral Orations. 

Did Bossuet’s contemporaries appreciate his sermons at their full 
value ? — Evidence on this subject [Cf. Etudes critiques^ vol. v., 
V Eloquence de Boasuef ]. — Tn any case it seems that ^he glory of the 
controversialist was prejudicial to that of the orator. — To say of 
Bossuet that ho was too superior to his audience to be appreciated by 
it, is to make a strange mistake witli respect to listeners who were 
Pascal’s readers and Racine’s spectators. — A remark of Nisard on this 
subject. — It is also not to recognise the way in which eloquence exerts 
its influence. — That if, as Voltaire declares, “Bossuet ceased to be 
accounted the flrst among the preachers from the moment Bourdaloue 
appeared,” the reason is very simple ; — ^it is that Bourdaloue made his 
f^pearance in the Paris pulpits just as Bossuet was leaving them,-*- 
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lying qualities it is somewhat difficult to define, but the 
naticftial ” character of which is evinced by the circum- 
stance that foreigners, to whom they do not appeal, are 
blind to them. Among them are some of tl\e qualities 
which Frenchmen esteem more biglily, perhaps, than any 
others in Racine : depth and subtlety of analysis and 
moral observation ; a style of apparent but studied negli- 
gence, and of a suppleness that may b(' said to respond to 
the most hidden movements of passion ; harmony of 


and was only to mount them again at rare intervals ; -owing to his 
being appointed bishop of Condom, 1669 ; — and tutor to tlie Dauphin, 
1670. 

B. BosHuet's 7 dir nf Court . — He publishcH his Ejpoaition <le In 
doctrine (le V KtjliHc HU r Irs maherrs dc controrerney 1071 ;*“-hc CMidea- 
vours to estrange Txmis XIV. from Mine de Montespaii his “ Lcttiu’h 
to the Kmg,” 1675; — hia “Letter to Marslial de Bellefonds,” 1675. 
— Was Bofiftuet wanting in courage on this occasion ? — and wliat 
could he have done in addition to what he did ? -Of the education of 
the Dauphin, and of the way in which Bossuet conducted it [Cf. the 
Lettre an 2)ape Iiinocn\i -YL, March 8, 1679]. — Tlie question of tlie 
“regale” and the assembly of the clergy [Cf. Gerin and Loyson].-- 
Was Louis XIV. prepared to go as far as a schism ? — The sermon aur 
Vunite de Vf^JghaCy 1681. — How the parliamentary traditions i»f Ins 
family ; — his education at the Sorboiinc ; — the conqdai sauce of a 
faithful subject and of a good Frenchman ; — luid the idea lie Imd 
formed of Pope Innocent XI., induced Bossuct to take up the attitude 
he adopted on this occasion. — Characteristic remarks of Joseph de 
Maistre in his book, de Vtlgliae gallicanc [bk. li., ch. R]. — The four 
articles. — Marrj^ge of the Dauphin, 1680 ; — Bossuet is ajipointcd 
chaplain to the Dauphine, 1680; — and the following year bishop oi 
Meaux. 

C. The JDiHconra sin* Vhiatoirc tniiveraelle . — Of all tlie writings 
Bossuet composed for the education of the Dauphin, the Diarowra is 
the only one Bossuet published himself. — Ilis reasons for pubbshing 
it ; — and that they are analogous to those w'hieh led I’asoal to coinpcme 
his apology. — Of the criticisms of which the Discours has been the 
object, and that some of them do not take into account tliat the 
Discours which has come down to us was to ha\'e been followed by 
a second; — that others are the consequence of the Discours not 
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proportion; and in general all the qualities, which, it 
must be admitted, the oratorical character of his tfagedies 
seems to place beyond the ken of all those who are not 
of French birth. To the same category belong certain 
of the qualities of Bossuet. Universal justice is rendered 
to the vigour and precision of his language ; he is admired 
as an historian and as a controversialist ; and homage is 
paid the orator, who was more abundant than Cicero and 
more nervous than Demosthenes. I am not certain 

being read aright, and of its second part being neglected : the part 
entitled La suite de la Keligion . — And yet this second part is the 
more important; — ^in tliis sense, that in it Bossuet replies: to the 
attacks of the “libertines” .on religion; — to Spinoza’s Traits 
ihcolQ(jico-])oUfiqiue ; — and to the new-born exegesis of Richard Simon. 
— Beauty of the scliemc of the Discoura, — Simplicity, vigour, and 
majesty of the style. — To what extent has modern erudition destroyed 
the value of the Discoura sur Vhiatoire univcraelle '^ — Confession of 
Renan on this point ; and that the final effort of his “ pliilology ” was 
to recognise that there were only “ three histories of pai’amount 
interest : Grecian, Roman, and Jewish ” ; and tliat in consequence 
to lead up from the two first to their point of contact with the third, 
even though it be only a method, is the right method, — That, this 
pomt conceded, Bossuet’s judgments on particular incidents retain a 
real, “scientific” value; -and contain obBer\ ations, the justice and 
dei)th of which ha^ e not since been surpassed. — It should be added 
that he founded the “ philosophy of history ” as a part of European 
literature [(T. Robert Flint, La Fhilosnph ic de VHisUnrel, 

D. Boasuct'a leaduiff idea : the reunion of the Churches. — What 
were liis reasons for believing this reunion possible .-j-Numerous con- 
versions in which he had a shore. — The conversion of Turenne. — 
Difficulties experienced by the Protestants in refuting the doctrine of 
the jBxjjoaihon, — The Conference avec M. Claude^ 1682. — The great 
Oraiaona funebrea, — The progress of “ libertinism ” and the Oraiaon 
funtbre d'Avne d>c Gonzague , — The Oraiaon funehre de Michel Le 
TcUier and the repeal of the Edict of Nantes. — That just as the idea 
of Pro^ddenoe dominates all Bossuet’s philosophy, so the idea or the 
dream of the reunion of the Churches dominates all his controversial 
writings. — That this circumstance explains: — his indulgent attitude 
[Of. Ingold, Boaauet et le Jam4niams^ Paris, 1897] towards Jansenism ; 
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whether the fund of naturalness, of simplicity, and I will 
venture, to say of familiarity, that underlies the splen- 
dour of his inimitable eloquence is api}reciated outside 
France, where it may be, too, full justice is not done to 
his remarkable freedom from rhetoric, artificiahty, and 
self-sufficient literary vanity. Again, to take La Fon- 
taine, how many foreigners arc there who understand the 
rare admiration we have for the unique combination he 
offers of easy-going Epicureanism, Gallic maliciousness, 

— lus severity towards the Casuists ; — his role in the assembly of 1682 ; 
— and his apologetic method. — In his opinion only one question 
separates Protestants and Catholics : the question of the Churcli ; — 
and his only reason for writing his Hiaiolrc dos variations was to 
show by what sure signs the tnie Church is to be recognised. 

E, The Histoirc des variations des ^qlises i)roicsta7iteSy 1688, — 
llocent discussions on this subject [Cf. Ilebolliau, Bossuct historim]; 
and that Bossuet showed Imnself a true liistonan in this great work. 
Ilis solid erudition ; — his acute and impartial criticism. — Moreover, in 
this book, which is too little read, are to be found some of the finest 
passages Bossuet ever wrote. The portraits in the Ilistoire dcs 
variations ; — the narrative passages ; — the dialectics. — Sobriety, 
vigour, and fluency of Bossuet’s style. — Effect produced by 
the Hibtoire dcs variations, — It is attacked by Burnet and by 
Jimen in his Lettres 2 )astoral€ 8 , — Bossuet replies to Burnet in 
his Defense do VHistoirv des Variations^ 1691; — and to Jurieu 
by his Avcrtissemciiis aux Proicstants, 1689-1691. -- In what 
sense the Avcrlissements form a constituent part of tlic Histoirc dcs 
variations, — The three first Avert issemvnts [('f. Pressense, Lcs itois 
premiers siecles de VKffhsc chrciinine ; and Ad. liurnuk, Lch rhuch dr r 
Dogmen Gcscl^clite, 2nd edition, Fribourg, 1888-1890] ; — the fourth 
Avcrtissemcnt dealing with Christian marriage; — the si^th Avert isse- 
mcnt\ and whether in it Bossuet did not foresee, point out and 
describe m advance, the evolution of contemporary Protestantism ? — 
That in any case the pioblem continues to turn upon the reconcilia- 
tion of Protestant mdi\ idualism with tiie pretension of Protc^stantism 
to found churches. — Of the masterly clearness of Bossuet’s treatment 
of these difficult and obscure questions ; — and that even in his sermons 
there is nothing more oratorical than in tlie Averlissements or in the 
Histoirc des va^twns. 
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and unalloyed poetry ? Above all they have a diffictfitj 
in comprehending how it is that a writer who, more than 
any of his fellows, “went to the ancients for his insp^- 
tion ” should be “the most French of our poets*’; 
a collection of Fables, every one of which is borrowed 
from a foreign source, should yet be wholly creative 
work throughout. 

There is still another point, however, for in my opinion 
the most national feature of all these works is precisely 


F. Other ivorha of Bosnuet . — His Defensio cleri gallicani [posthu- 
njouH workj. — His ])('fcnHcdo la tradition ri dea aaints Peres directed 
against Richard Simon. — Bossuet’s rospect for tradition. — Opinion of 
the Brandenburg envoy npon Bossnet’s nMe [Cf, Ezochiel Spanheim, 
Hetation dr la cuur de France vu 1600 ~\, — CoiTesp«mdencc with 
licibiut/i [(-f. Fimchor de Oareil, (Favres dc Leihratv, vols. i. and ii., 
Raiis, 181)7]. — The Mudimcs stir la comedu\ 1693. — The Quietist episode. 
— How Bossuet came to be mixed up in it without sucli being his in- 
tention. — Importance of tlie question, and Jiow it was complicated by a 
politicjil question [Cf. A. (JcrivQim., Etit,dc sur la coudamnahon dAi livre 
dc8 Ma rimes dea saints. Pans, 187b]. — The party of the Dauphin and 
that of the Due dc Bourgogne [Cf. the correspondence of Madame 
ditch ease. d'OrUana']. — Of Bossuet’s role m th(* controversy. — His 
conception of mysticism. — His writings : Instruction sur lea iltats 
tVoraison, and Relation sar le quUtisme, 1697-1698. — That if during 
the he it of the conflict he was wantmg in “chanty,” his adversanes 
were wanting in frankness. — The last years of Bossuet [1700-1704]. — 
lie fimshes off the w'orks he had long had in hand.- -He finishes his 
Politique ; — ^his Elevations and his Meditations ; — he resumes writing 
his Defense dc la tradition ct des saints Peres , — His work as a director 
of consciences. — His family preoccupations and his weakness for his 
nephew. — His solicitations of the king.- — His death. 

G. The PUevations sur les mystbres and the Meditations sur 
r Evangile , — The conditions under which these two works were 
written; — and that Bossuet’s aim was to embody in them the 
substance of his sermons. — He resorted to the same process in his 
PoUUgue [Cf. the sermons: sur les Devoirs dea roia, and aur la 
Jaatice ], — It is possible, too, that in the Miditaiiona and the ^Uva* 
txona there is something of what Bossuet had hod to learn over again 
in order to combat F4nelon. — Plan of the iilevaHona and of the* 
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the impossibility by which we are confronted of distin- 
guishing in them between what is properly and purely 
Pri^nch and what is universal. They possess the quality 
^ universality, and yet it is inconceivable that they should 
have seen the light except in the France of the seven- 
teenth century ! While belonging to all times and to 
every country, not only are they of their own time and 
their own country, but the fact that they are so seems 
to constitute a part at least of their originality. In tins 


Meditations . — Originalitv of Uie former work anil its p)nloso[>hical 
import. — TJic first “ wi^eks ” of the EJecatuma eontaiji some of 
Bossuet’s finest inspirations.- Of tlio aeeent of tenderness there is 
in the MvdtUit'unis \ — and, in this eonneetiun, of lUissuct’s gentleness 
of eharaetev. — Testimony on this point: — of Peie de la Hue ni his 
funeral oration ; — of Abbo Le Dicu in hvn Jouritnl \ — of Saint-Sniioii 
m his Mnn 0 ire b. --T\ lilt the very loiters of the ]ilevatiom and the 
Meditations arc < \id<.neeof the lyric element there was in Bossuet’s 
temperament [Cl. \igni‘y’s Elevations and Laiuaiiiine’s Mi'd da turns']. 
— Tliat for this reason the Elevations and the Meditations, taken 
together, are perhaps the most personal” of ISossuet’s works; — 
aud in this way by leading liiiii back to the preoccujiations of his 
early years they give his life an harinonioiis ending: — after the enthu- 
siasm of his youth, tl egitation, the cares, and tJie conflicts of his 
inaturit^^; — perhaps, ^ o, the weaknesses; — and to end with Ins 
retirement into tne sanctuary of lofty ideas and of hope. 

H. Of the infiacnce exerted hy Bossaet on Jus coiitewjwrarics , — 
and of the injustice of the reproach that has been addressed him [Of. 
Sainte-Beuve, Vort-Boyal, and Renan in his introduction to Kuenen’s 
Histoire de V Ancienne Testament] of not having foreseen Voltaire. — 
How, on the fjontrary, a part of his work is directed against tJie 
“ libertines ” ; — how the object of another part is to prevent the 
increase of the difficulties in the way of belief ; — and how finally 
another part pro^ es that lie was alive to the fact that the chief danger 
run by religion lay m the division among Christians [Cf. Sermons siir 
la Virite de la rHigion, 1065 ; — Oratson funebre de la Frincesse 
Falahne, 1685 ; — Lettre d un diseijde da F, Malehranrhe, 1687; — 
Sixi^me Averfissement aux proU'stants, 1691]. — That he also foresaw 
what would be the outcome of Richard Simon’s method of criticism ; 
— and that he cannot reasonably be found fault with for not having 
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sense they are the equivalent of the Italian painting of 
the Eenaissance or of the Greek sculpture of th^ best 
period, the very universality of whose masterpieces is 
proof of their national character, since, although they 
have been imitated everywhere, they have nowhere been 
even reproduced, let alone equalled. The case is the 
same with Racme’s tragedies or Moliere*s comedies ; and 
the fact that it is difficult to explain this mystery is no 
reason for denying it. Above we said of these works that 


admitted with the “ father of modern exegesis ” that the Bible is a 
book of the nature of the Ilitid or the llamayana. — That in reality 
Bossuet was the inaBter for nearly a century of orthodox thought ; — 
in consequence, it is against liiiu that the “philosophers” will soon 
direct their pnncipal efforts ; — and for this reason Voltaire cannot be 
understood without a previous acquaintance with Bossuet. 

3. The Works. — The works of Bossuet, 'which form some forty 
volumes [in the Versailles edition] may be divided into ExegcUcal 
Worl\8 \ — Works of Edificahort and Picti/; — Controversial and 
Polemical Works; Works composed for the instruction of the 
Dauphm; — and Miscellaneous Works. 

A. His KxegeUcal Works scarcely come within our scope, as they 
are written in Latin; — while those written in French, — such as his 
Explication dc V Apocnlypse^ 1689 ; and liis two Instructions sur la 
vers%on da Nouveau Testament %mprime d Trcvoujc^ — also form part, 
and even more properly, of his Controversial Works. 

B. His Works of Edification and Piety, not including his Pastoral 
Works, which moreover are inconsiderable in number, coniiirisc : his 
Oratorical Works, sermons, panegyrics and funeral orations; — his 
pjJevaiions sur les rnystcres, liib Meditations sur V Evangile ; — and his 
Lettres de direction. 

Of these works, only the six great Oraisons funi^bres, 1670, 1670, 
1683, 1685, 1686, 1687; and the sermon, VVniU de Viiglise, 1682, 
appeared during Bossuet’s lifetime. 

The Elevations and the Meditations, which he had himself intended 
to have printed, did not appear until 1727 and 1730-1731, when they 
were published by his nephew, the bishop of Troyes. 

The Lettres de direction, almost all of which are addressed to 
nuns, and of which the most important are the Lettres a la aoeur 
Bainte-Bimgne [Mme Comuau] and the Lettres d Mme d' Albert de 
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they were natural in so far as they were human; we 
now h^iVe to say of them that they were national in 
80 far as they were universal, and universal in so far 
as they were national. 

From these characteristics there proceeds or results a 
third, which explains the others and is explained by them. 
It consists in the fact that while all these works are 
marked by a desire to please, they are animated as well 
by the ambition to instruct ; they are didactic or moral 


LiiijneSy were publish(kl the foriiiei* in 1746 and 174H and the latter 
lu 1778. 

As to the Sermons, the majority of whieli exist in manuscript 
at the Bibliothcque Nationalc, they were first published between 
1772 and 1778 by Doni Defons. They were revised by M, Laeliat 
for his edition of llossuet’s works, Paris, 1862, etc. Finally and 
more recently they were again revised and elassihed for the first 
time in chronological order by M. Tabbc Lcbarq for his edition of 
Bossuet’s oratorical works, Paris, 6 vols. m 8vo, 1890-1896; Desclee 
and de Brouwer. 

(\ The Worhfi compomd for the education of the Daiqdnn^ or 
rather in connection with the education of tlie Daiqilnn, arc : (1) 
the DiHcours snr Vhistoire uniocrscUc, published by Bossuet himself 
in 1681 ; — (2) the PolHiqur, iirec dcs jiropres paroles dc VEcritnre 
Sainte^ published by Ins nephew, together with the Lett re an pajic 
Innocent XI sur rcducation du Daajdiin [in Latin], 1709 ; — (8) the 
Traitc dc la conna Issancr dc Diew ct dc soi-ntcme, published for the 
first time in 1722, and ascribed to Fenelon, among wliosc papers it 
had been discovered, and for the second, imder the name of its real 
author, in 1741 ; — and (4) the Ahrege de Vhistoire de France^ wliich 
appeared for tlfo first time in 1747. 

It is the habit to put in this class the Traxtc du hhre arhiirc^ 
published by the bishop of Troyes in 1731, but we find it difficult 
to believe that this w'ork was written for the instruction of the 
Dauphin. 

D. The Controversial Worhs include : (1) the works against the 
Protestants, of which tlie principal are : tlie Exposition dc la> doctrine 
de VEglise catholiqiie en maticre dc controversc^ 1671 ; — the Confer- 
ence aoec M. Claude, 1682; — the llistoirc dcs variations dcs cqlises 
protestanies, 1688; — the six Avcrtisscmcnls aujc protestants, 1689- 
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works in the highest and the widest sense of each of the 
two w^ords. It is only natural that this charaq,teri8tic 
should be perceived at a glance in a sermon of Bossuet 
or of Bourdaloue, in a chapter of Malebranche, or in 
a satire of Boileau, and it may even seem somewhat super- 
fluous to call attention to its presence. It is already of 
greater interest to meet with the same intention in the 
Maximes of La Rochefoucauld or the Fables of La Fon- 
taine, wdio of all these great writers is doubtless the most 


1(591 and the two Imtruchona aur len promem^s dc 1700 

and 1701. Hereto iiiUBt be added tlie scries of dissertations and 
letters, WTittrn with a view to reunite the Protestants of Germany to 
t’.K* Catliolic* Cluireli, published for the first tune m 1758 ; completed 
ill the sii I ‘cessiNO editions of Bossuet’ s works ; and by M. Koucher de 
C’areil, in the two first volumes of his edition, left uutinished, of 
Leibnitz, 1867. 

2. The works relating to Quietism, of which the pnncijial are : — 
Insfruriion sur le& ctafs d' orainon ^ 1697 ; — the collection entitled : 
Diuci'8 vcnlit iii(r b's Ma tunes drs satnfSf 1698; — and the Rvlaiion 
du Quivt%snu\ 1698. — Add a voluminous Correspondence, which did 
not appear until 1788, and which takes up three entire volumes of 
the Versailles edition, 

8. The works relating to the Gallican question, almost all of them 
in Latin. 

4. Finally, the works relating to liichard Simon, the pnncipol of 
which are: the Jiutrnctions mr la noavidle version dii Nouveau 
Testament don nee d Trevoux, 1702 and 1708 ; — and the Defense de la 
tradition ct drs Saints Peres^ wdiich appeared m 1753. 

E. A last class may be formed of the Miscellaneous Wntuigs and 
Minor Works and of the Correspondence of Bossflet, We shall 
confine ourselves to cithig among these writings : — ^the Maxuma sur 
la comidicy 1693; — the Traite dc la concninscence y — the Traite du 
libre arbitrCf 1731 ; — the Traiti^ de Vusure, 1753 ; — and a considerable 
correspondence [Cf. H. H. Bourreaud, Histoire dea manuscrits et des 
ediho7i8 or tg males de Bossuet, Pans, 1897], 

Tlie best editions of Bossuet are the Versailles edition in 43 vols. in 
8vo, Versailles, 1815-1819, printed by T^ebel and M. Lachat’s 
edition, 31 vols. in 8vo, Paris, 1862, Vivfes. — Also Abb4 Lebarq*s 
edition of the oratorical works, Paris, 1890-1896. 
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irregular, or whom indeed there is perhaps too common a 
disposition at the present day to regard as an exception 
in his time. As he was well aware “ that in France only 
what pleases is esteemed,” that “ this is the chief and 
even the only rule,” he was careful to observe this neces- 
sary condition ! Elsewhere, however, he remarks : “ These 
triflings, — ^lie refers to his Fables and not, as might be 
imagined, to his Contes, — these triflings are such in 
appearance only, for at bottom they have a very sub- 

V.— Jean Racine.[Lti Ferti'^MiloM, 1039; I 1699, Paris.] 

1. Tiik Sources — liarnio’s ('lorrespondciu'c, csj^fciiiUy that with 
Boilean, in the iiiajurity nf editions of liis winks; — Ijouih llaeine, 
Mi'inmrcs sttr Iff ric tie hofi pert\, 1747 ; — Sainte-Beuvc, Porf-Ilotfal, 
book VI., (diap. 10 and 11 ; — I’aul Mosiiard’s biographical notice 
preceding his edition of the works. 

Samt-Evremond, DiHHeriation aiir V Alexandre^ 1670 ; — Longepierre, 
FaraUele tie Corneille et tie liacine, in Ihullet’s Jutjement des aaoanis, 
edition of 1722, vol. v., No. 1553 [the article was written in 1686]; — 
La Bruyere, in his Carac teres, , 1688 ; — Fontenelle, FaraUele de 
Corneille et do Haeinc, 1693; — ^Abb6 Granct, Becueil de jdasicurs 
dissertations sur les tragedies de Corneille et de Uacine, 1740; — 
the brothers Parfaict, Histoire da theatre Jran^ais, 1734-1749, vols. 
ix., X., XI., xii. ; — Stendhal, liacine ct Shakespeare, 1823 and 1825 : — 
A. Vmet, Les poHes francais da siecle dc Louis XIV., Paris, 1861 ; — 
Sainte - Beuve, Fortraits htteraires, 1830; and Nouveanx lundis, 
vol. hi., 1862, and \ol, x., 1866 ; — Taine, Essaxs de critique et dliistoire, 
1858; — F. Deltour, Les ennemis dc Racine an XVII siecle. Pans, 
1859; — P, Robert, La poHique de Racine, Paris, 1890; — F. Brune- 
tiere, Histoire %t litUrature, vol, v. ; £ltudcs critiques, vol. i. ; and 
Les epoques du theatre franqats, 1893; — Jules Lenioitre, Impressions 
de theatre, 1886-1896; — G. Larroumet, Racinc, in the “Grands 
Eenvains frani;ais ” senes, 1897. 

Morty-Laveaux, Lexique de la langiic de Racine, Pans, 1873, in 
the 8th volume of Mesnard's edition. 

2, Racine's Earlier Years. — ^His family, — Would it be suspected 
that he came from the same part of France as La Fontaine ? — and in 
this connection of the theory of emdronment. — His education at Port- 
Boyal, — and that he was the only one or almost the only one of the 
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stantial meaning. And just as by the definition of a 
point, a line and a surface, and by other very familiar 
principles we become acquainted with sciences which 
enable us at last to measure heaven and earth, so by the 
arguments and consequences that may be drawn from 
these Fables the judgment and character are formed, and 
the reader is rendered capable of great things.’' Is it 
necessary that I should point out, that supposing it was 
never the design of Molifere to improve or purify ” 

great writers of his time who had a thorough knowledge of Greek ; — 
a knowledge that has left its trace upon his work, into the composition 
of wliich there enters, let it be noted to start with, at least as much 
cleveniess and ‘‘ virtuosity ” as genius. — His precocious taste for 
novels; — his early poems; — La imimcnndc dc Vort-Hoyal, — and, 
ill this connection, of the sentiment of nature m the seventeenth 
century. — La Nymphe dc la /Sciwc, 1660 ; — Racine’s sta> at U/es; — 
Lch Stanvea d Parthcitircy 1661-1662 [Cf. Voiture’s poem 

Je mo meurb tons los jours en adorant Sylvie . . 

Ubicini’s edition, No. 9] ; — the Ode sur la convalescence du rot and 
the Itcnommcc aux Muses , — None of these poems seemed to fore- 
shadow a dramatic poet : — and at another period perhaiis Racine 
would have been only an elegiac poet ; — or a novelist.- -A compatriot 
and one of the youthful friends of La Fontaine, to whom he \\as 
related [by Mdlle Ilericart, La Fontaine’s wife] he might even have 
joined the ranks of tlie Frccieux liad it not been for his liking for 
actors; — for the gatherings at the Mouionhlanc , — for his thirst for 
fame, which at the time the drama was able to satisfy more com- 
pletely than any other branch of literature ; — for the facilities offered 
him by his friendship with Moliere ; — and for an lAier warmth of 
passion or genius, winch could not rest content with moderate 
emotions [Cf. Saiiite-Beuve, Fori -Boy a 1], 

Racme’s two first tragedies: the Tliehaidc, 1664, — and Alexaiidre^ 
1665 ; — they procure him numerous enemies ; — as many as tlie Cid 
had formerly j^rocurod Corneille, while Corneille himself was promi- 
nent among them. — Racine’s enemies are also those of Boileau and 
Moliere. — In spite of Racine leaving l^olidre’s theatre for the Hotel 
de Bourgogne, and of Corneille from the Hotel de 

Bourgogne to Moli^re’s theatre, the situation remained the same. 
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morals, at any rate his Tartuffe, his Misanthrope, or his 
Femmes savantes are there to show that it was certainly 
his purpose to “modify** or to “mould** them? In a 
word, it may be said that no great writer of this period 
separated the idea of art from that of a certain social 
function or purpose. Far from affecting contempt for 
the vulgar after the manner of the Precieux and the 
great writers of the preceding age, far from taking up 
their cry : 


— Racine’s estrangement from the leaders of Port-Ro.val ; — and 
that in writing his Lett re a V auteur des Vinionnaires, 1666, 
he seems publicly to take the defence of tlie Tartu ffe party 
against them [Cf., in the second letter, the passage referring to 
Tartuffe, which would ha\^ left little doubt on the* matter if the 
letter had been printed]. — How the conflict came to he between two 
dramatic schools or systems [Cf. d’Aubignac, La pratique du theatre, 
1657] ; — and how the coinciding of the success of Androyuaquc, 1667 
with the failure of Attita heightens the antagonism. — Britanrncus, 
1670, and the criticisms of Robinet, Boursault, and Saint- Evrcmoiid 
[Cf. his letter to M. de Lioime].— Madame, duchesse d’Orleans brings 
the rivalry of the two poets to a pitch, by pitting them against one 
another on the subject of Berenice ; — and, in this connection, of the 
cruelty that marked her thoughtlessness ; — and how fortunate it is 
for this frivolous and perfidious Henriette that she is defended by 
her funeral oration. — The preface to Bi^rfUiice, 1670 ; — and how the 
radical antagonism of the two poetical systems is at last brought 
clearly into view in it. 

3. Racink’s Poetical System. 

A. The theory of invention, — Corneille had declared in the preface 
to his He radius [edit. Marty -Laveaux, vol. v., p, 147] : “ I shall not 
hesitate to assert that the subject of a fine tragedy ought not to be 
probable” ; — and Racine replies to hun : “ Only what is probable is 
effective m tragedy ” [edit. Mesnard, vol. ii., p. 147]. — Consequences of 
this principle. — (1) The exceptional, extraordinary, and “ complex ” 
action found in Corneille’s plays is replaced by a simple action, “ but 
little burdened with matter,” and turning upon everyday expenences 
[Cf. the Cidy Heraclius, Eodogune, or Horace, on the one hand, and 
on the other Andromaque, Britannicus, Birenice, Bajazet], — Few 
men have found themselves in the situation of Horace or of Rodogune, 
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Nothinfi; is to my taste, except what is likely to offend 
The judgment of the rude populace ; 

they endeavoured, as is admirably explained by La 
Fontaine, to raise this “populace*' to their own level. 
They wrote for “ everybody *’ ; and there has never been 
a doctrine more widely removed than theirs from what 
has since been tenned the paradox of art for art — in 
whichever of its several senses the expression bo taken, 

— ^but many women have known what it is to undergo experiences 
such as those of Hermione or Berenice, inviftis miHtain.— K still 
more decisive comparison is that between Androinaque and Pertharitc^ 
where the subject is the same or between Bajazct and Floridon 
[Cf. Segrais, Lrs divert LHsemenis dc la imncenae Avrclie ], — (2) The 
imitation of living reality takes the place of romantic combinations. 
— Foiitenelle’s remark on the characters of Racine’s personages, 

“ which,” he says, “ are only true to nature because they are common- 
place ” and it \^ould b(' miixisBiblc to praise Racine more highly than 
in this remark intended as a criticism. — Racine’s heroes resGiuble our- 
selves ; — his invention is bolder than Corneille’s in the measure in , 
which his subjects are more commonplace ; — more in touch with 
ourselves ; — more akin to what goes on around us every day. — Of a 
mistake of Taine on this point [Cf. Esaais de critique ri dlnsioire] 
— and that of tlie two, Corneille and Racine, it is assuredly Corneille 
who is the “ Precieux,” — (3) The very subject matter with which the 
invention deals is regarded from a different point of view. — The object 
is no longer to supplement reality, to embellish it, to arrange it in 
accordance with the grand go6t ” ; — but to have a better insight 
into it and to give it better expression, — Racine’s sij;igular predilec- 
tion for subjects already dealt with [Cf. Lea Ejwqiiea du thMtre 
franqaia^ ; — and how he finds scope for his inventive faculty in 
treating such subjects. — Moli6re and La Fontaine regarded invention 
in the same light; — and this is Fontenelle’s grievtince against them, 
when, as he says of Racine, he declares that they are “ low by dint 
of being natural.” 

B. Of the psychology and art of Racine ; — and in the first place 
that they are inseparable ; — as are Corneille’s “ dramatic system ” 
and the “ quality of his imagination.” — ^Racine’s principal concern 
iattie depiction of character ’[Cf. Moli^re in the Critique de VtleoU 
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The question, too, has been raised whether the most 
significant characteristics attaching to the glory of the 
seventeenth century are not the result of the general 
march of civilisation, rather than of the influence and 
destinies of France ** ? The question was assuredly worth 
putting. Moreover, if the answer made to it be — and 
such was the answer of the writer who mooted the 
question [Cournot, ConsicUratiom sur la inarche des idees 
daiifi Ics temps vwdcnics, vol. i., Paris, 1872J -that '' it 


des femmes, and Boileau, EpUre d Seianelat /'], — Unprecedented im- 
portance given in his tragedy to the passion of love ; — as being the 
most “common” or the most general of all; — as being the most 
“natural,” and perhaps the most tragic [Cf. Aristotle’s remark on 
l^IuripidcH, whom he terms rpayiKioTaroi :] ; — and finally as being the 
passion wdiich, wJnle it remains identical in its essence, best displays 
the diversity of men’s characters. — It is a firot that there are fewer 
ways of lieing “ avaricious ” than there are of being “ in love ” ; — 
the love of Herniione is different from that of J3erenico, and the lo've 
of Iphigchiic from that of riK'‘dre ; — while the love of Neron is no less 
different from that of Titus, and the love of Achilles from that of 
Xiphards. — Voltaire’s mistake on this point [C'f. his Temple dii gout'], 
— How a new dramatic system arises out of this diversity in the 
de])iction of character, — a system based, as was clearly seen by 
Saint-Evromond [Cf. his Dissertation sar V Alexandre'], on the 
subordination of the situations to the characters. — Comparison, in 
this comiection, between Rodogune and BMnice. How all the 
points just enumerated are mutually interdependent, — and turn upon 
the principle of probability. — Observ^ations on this head , — and that 
there are entire schools that have based art ujion “ the exaggera- 
tion of the real relations between things.” 

C. Ra>ctnc*s style , — and (1) that it, too, obeys the law involved in 
the principle of probability, — as regards its degree of naturalness, — 
and, in this connection, of a remark of Saiute-Beuve : “ Racine’s style,” 
he has said, “borders, a.s a rule, on prose, except as regards the 
invariable elegance of its form.” — Accuracy and fruitfulness of tins 
observation. — The truth is there is no prose more simple, — it might 
almost be said more bare than that of Racine [Cf. liis Ahr^gi de 
Vhistoire de Fort-Royal] ; — and in his plays it is to this some prose 
that the passion of his character imparts colour, variety, animation, 
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was the privilege of the France of Louis XIV. to be so 
situated, that its own movement took the direction of the 
movement of Europe in general ... in such sort as to 
make it the interpreter or the vehicle of the current ideas 
of the epoch,'' if this be the answer given the question, 
a vivid light will certainly have been thrown on a 
period of the history of our literature, and more par- 
ticularly a good deal will have been done to explain the 
rapidity of its propagation. At the same time, how it 

warmth, and fire. — (2) That the simplicity of Racine’s style makes 
it an incomparable vehicle for psycholof^ical analysis ; — and in con- 
sequence for complex sentiments, which it expresses in the most 
usual words: 

I loved even the tears I made her shod [Brit.]. 

Take care of her, niy hatred demands that she should live [Baj.] 

That this mode of writing; is exactly the contrary of that of the 
Pr^cieux ; — wlio express vt'ry simple thing.? in a very complicated 
manner. — (H) Further, that this simplicity is not projudicuil to the 
elegance and still less to the boldness of Racine’s style ; — and that 
Racine is one of the most daring writers in existence ; — his associa- 
tions of words ; — his ideas conveyed by masterly touches [Cf. P, 
Mosnord, Etude sur Ir Hitjlc dr Iiari7ie ~\. — Other qualities of Racine's 
style; — harmoniousness, life, colour, plasticity [(T. Ej^oqurs dii ihedfre 
frunraid] ; — and that the pains he is at to conceal them again leads 
us back, to finish with, to the principle of probability. 

4, The Second Part of Racine’s Life. — Vexations caused him by hia 
Mifhridatr, 1675 , — his Iplnqhiie, 1675 ; — and finally by Fhddre, 1677 
[Cf. Dcltour, Les Ennemis de Bacine and Am^dee R^n^e, Lcs Nieces 
de Mnzariri ]. — The two FMdrr . — ^Whether the very daring of Racine’s 
tragedies was not one of the causes of the implacable animosity of his 
enemies ? — People refused to admit the truth of his depictions of love ; — 
and because they were too “ true ” they were held to be “ excessive.” — 
A remark of Bubligny : “I should consider M. Racme very dangerous 
if he had made this hateful criminal (Ph^dre) as pleasing, and as much 
to be pitied, as he desired to do.” — That sufficient stress has not been 
laid on this feature of Racine’s tragedies ; — and yet he was thoroughly 
alive to it himself; — that in asking Amauld to accord Phedre his 
ai^robation, what he really demanded was an “ absolution” ; — and 
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was that France came by this “prerogative ” would still 
remain, to be accounted for ; and, without entering on 
this somewhat long inquiry, may it not be held that the 
character of our literature, that of French civilisation of 
the time of Louis XIV., and lastly the influence of 
Louis XIV. himself are, even in this connection, effects 
rather than causes? C^an it be said that the ideas of 
Pascal or those of Bossuet, for example, were “ in 
the direction of the movement of Europe in general*'? 


that having obtained it, it did not satisfy him. — Yoism’s eAidenco 
in the affair of the Poisons [Cf. Ravaissoii, Arclnvch dc la Bnsiilh\ 
vi, 51]. — The innermost cause of Racine’s conversion was his abhor- 
rence of his own writings; — and it is for this reason that, having 
once turned his back upon the stage, ho even ceased to concern him- 
self with the new editions of his plays ; — and that he devoted him- 
self entirely to his historical studies, and to his family. 

His genius, however, far from waning after ho liad thus sought 
retirement, gathered strength as its inspiration grew purer. — His 
Esther, 1689, is sufficient to prove this ; — and his Aihalie, 1691. — The 
conditions under which these two plays were written. — It is note- 
worthy that in choosing the subject of Esther, Racine resorted to 
a subject that had already been treated six times by previous French 
dnunatists. — Success of Esther at Saint-C'yr, — and the vexation, m 
consequence of Racine’s enemies. — The changing opinions of Mine do 
Sevigne [Cf. the letters dated 1690]. — Disdainful cnticisins of Mine dc 
La Fayette [^I^moires], — Athalie, 1691. — The criticisms redouble, — 
and Racine is more dissatisfied than ever. — In accordance with tiie 
opinion of Roilcau and Voltaire, should Aihalie be esteemed Racine’s 
“ finest work” ? — Racine’s last years. — Racine as an historiographer 
and as a courtier. — His interv ention m the quarrel over the aucionta 
and moderns. — His indifference to liis own woiks [Cf. the letter to 
Boileau, dated April 4, 1696], “ For a long tunc past God has 

graciously permitted that the good or evil that may be said of my 
tragedies scarcely moves me, and I am only troubled liy the account 
of them I shall one day have to render Him.” — He enters into closer 
relations with the Port- Royal ; and it is doubtless for this reason that 
he forfeits the king’s favour [Cf. Louis Racine, Mtnnoires sur la vie de 
son pdre '], — His death, April 21, 1699. 

5, The Works, — I t may properly be said of the works of Racine 

16 
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Would not the statement apply rather to the ideas of 
Locke or Grotius ? Besides, what would be the epiplana- 
tion of the resistance, of the opposition encountered in 
France itself by Moliere, Boileau, Bacine and their 
fellows, — opposition over which, I repeat, they would 
not have triumphed but for the personal intervention 
of Louis XIV. y But it is especially necessary to 
remark that the “ century of Louis XIV.” scarcely 
lasted for more than twenty-five years, which is short 


that apart from his youthful poems and a few epigrams ; —all, 
or almost all of which are extremely biting and malicious ; — they 
are confined to his eleven tragedies and to his comedy, Lea 
Plaid eura. 

The principal editions arc: — the edition of 1697, Paris, Barbin, 
which it is in nowise certain was revised by Racine himself ; the edition 
of 1748, Amsterdam, J. L. Bernard, with Abbe d’Olivet’s observations ; 
the edition of 1807, 7 vols. in 8vo, with Laharpe’s commontarj', Paris, 
Agasae; — the edition of 1808, also in 7 vols., with Geoffrey’s com- 
mentary, Pans, Lenormand ; — Aim6 Martin’s senes of editions, 1820, 
1822, 1826, 1844, Leffevre ; — P. Mesnard’s edition in the “ Grands 
Ecriviuns de France” scries, Paris, 1865-1873, Hachette. 

VI.— Louis Bourdaloue [Bouiges, 1632; i 1704, Pans]. 

1. The Sources. — Mine dc Pringy, Eloge du P. Bourdaloue in the 
Mercure galantj June, 1704;~Abb^ Lambert, Histoire htferaire du 
rejne dc Louis AJF., 1751, vol, i. ; — Maury, Essai sur Vdloquence de 
la chair 1777. 

Viiiet, Bourdaloue in the Semeur, 1843, and in liis Melanges; — 
Sainte-Bouve, Cameries du lundi^ vol, ix. ; — J, J. Weiss, Bourdaloue 
in \i\ie Eevue des cours litUraires^ September, 1806; — Abb^ Hurel, 
Les pridicaieurs sacrcs d la cour de Lome XIV,, Paris, 1872; — A. 
Feugere, Bourdaloue, sa irredivation ei son temps, Paris, 1874; — 
Father Lauras, S.J., Bourdaloue, sa vie et sea oeuvres, Penis, 1881 ; 
— Abb(5 Blampignon, Etude sur Bourdaloue preceding his Choix de 
Sermons du P. Bourdaloue, Pans, 1886 ; — H. Ch4rot, S.J., Bour- 
daloue mconnu, in J^tudes ReUgieuses, Paris, 1898. 

Louis Veuillot, Moliere et Bourdaloue. 

2. The Orator, — Absence of information respecting his early years ; 
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measure for a century, if only the number of years 
be considered, but the period will seem longer when 
it is borne in mind that there was not one of these 
twenty-five years that was not rendered illustrious by the 
appearance of a masterpiece. We have no sooner climbed 
one side of the hill, than we have to descend the other ; 
and why should we complain of this necessity, if life and 
movement be one and the same thing? 

The truth is, the Treaty of Nimeguen in 167H, which 


— and absolute uneventfulnesH of his life ; — smeerity of his vocation - 
simplicity of liis existence ; — and unity of his work. — His first appear- 
ance in the Faris pulpits, 1669 ; — and as to Voltaire’s remark that 
“ Bossuet ceased to be accounted the first amonj' tlie preachers from 
the moment that Bourdaloue appeared.” — Bourdalonc at court ; — the 
Advenh of 1670, ’84, ’86, ’89, ’91, ’93, ’97 and the Lcnh of 1672, ’74, 
’76, ’80, ’82, ’95. — Bourdaloue's prodigious success [Cf. the letters of 
Mine de SeMgno imHHuyi and the Journal dc Danr/eau '\. — Should 
this success be attributed to the exclusi\ely moral and seldom 
dogmatic character of his preaching ? — Nisard’s exaggeration on this 
point. — Does the cause of Bourdaloub’s success lie m the “ portraits ” 
or “ allusions *’ his sermons may contain ? — Difficulty of answering 
this question. — We do not ))oa8ebs the sermons Bourdaloue really 
delivered ; —but his sermons touched up, recast, and several of them 
amalgamated into one. — The portraits ” of Fascal, in the Sermon 
sur la mcdisance ] — and of Arnaiild, m the Sermon sur le sevenic 
chreiienne ; — and are they really “ portraits ” '? Bourdaloue’s “ out- 
spokenness ” — and that it does not seem to have surpassed the 
degree of outspokenness customary at the time in the pulpit, —The 
explanation of Bqprdaloue’s success must be sought elsewhere ; — and 
is easily found : 

A. In (Tie richness of his oratorical invention. — Diversity of the 
plans of Bourdaloue’s sciiuoiis, and, in this cumiectiou, of the four 
sermons for All-Saints Day, — or of the three sermons : aur la C ramie 
de la Mortf — sur la Preparation d la Mort^ — sur la Pensce de la 
Mart. — Peculiar beauty of this last sermon. — Seventy of Bourdaloue’s 
method ; — and, in this connection, of Feiielon’s paradox in his 
Dialogues sur Viloqucnce, — That it is as puerile to find fault with a 
sermon because it is divided as a rule into three parts, as to take 
objection to a tragedy because it is in five acts ; — that Bourdaloue, 
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seems to mark the zenith of the power of Louis XIV., 
marks in reality the beginning of its decline. The 
gallantry of the opening of the reign had degenerated 
into a public scandal, against which the preachers had 
inveighed in vain from the pulpit ! Louis XIV. had 
persisted in preferring the teaching of Moli6re to that of 
Bourdaloue : 


Uii partaj^e avec Jupiter 

N’a rien du tout qui dcshonorc . . . 


moreover, was of opinion, that it is unseemly to seek to pose as a 
“ wit ” in the pulpit ; — and that it is impossible to go too far in 
the matter of subdividing, distinguishing, and insisting, when the 
orator’s chief preoccupation is, as was Jus case, to instruct and to 
“ moralise,” — The transitions in llourdaloue’s sermons ; — and, more 
generally, of the importance of transitions in the art of oratory ; — ^as 
serving as a “means of mtercoiumunication ” between the ideas 
expounded; — to establish their natural gradation; — and as a means 
ot passing from them to kindred ideas. — Of the superlative ajid in 
particular of the sustained clearness, — which these qualities lend 
Bourdaloue’s sermons ; — and the primary cause of his success must 
be attributed to this characteristic. — Another cause lies : 

B. In the practical character of Ids prcachirifj. — Bourdaloue’s 

sermons are of the class in whicli jirecisc rules of conduct abound. 
— [Cf. the sermons nur Icm Devoirs ties perc^u — sur le Soin dca domes- 
iiques, — sur len Divertissements du monde, — sur la llesiitutionJ ] — He 
is not content with setting forth what people should not do ; — but he 
points out what they ouglit to do ; — his instructions are concrete and 
his advice is definite. — The way in which Bourdaloue goes for his 
inspiration to current events [Cf. the semion ^ur VIm 2 mreii \ — 
Contemportiry polemics in Bourdaloue’s sonnons [Cf. the sermons 
sur le S^v6rlie chrctieniie, directed against Jansenism ; — sur lObeis- 
sance due d against Gallicanism ; — svr VIIypocriHie^ against 

Moli^re and Tartuffc \ — A last cause of Bourdaloue’s success lies : 

C. In the nature of his eloquence and of his style, — Bourdaloue is 
the French preacher whose eloquence is moat sustained. — By which is 
meant : — that he throws an equal light upon every part of his subject ; 
— that the ordinary flow of his eloquence is ample rather than varied ; — 
and that he seldom makes points or indulges in passages of exceptional 
brilliance. — Simpheity of Bourdaloue’s style, — His disdain for all 
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Excess of power or its intoxicatiou, now induce him to 
engage in enterprises that are beyond his strength. His 
haughtiness and self-sufficiency, untempered henceforth 
by the least familiarity, and congealed, as it were, 
in a perpetually solemn attitude ; his al)uscs of power ; 
his chambres de reunion,” his great quarrel with 
the Court of Rome, and the repeal of the Edict of 
Nantes; his inteiTention in English affairs and the 
brutal and despotic policy of Louvois; — all these things 


rhetoric, — and wlicthcr he did not go to extremes in this direction ? — 
That the manner of the man who has been rightly called “ tlie living 
refutation of the ProvincialrHy' is the most Jansenist there is ; — after 
that of Nicole ; — and that tins very manner stood him in good stead at 
the time. — That it is too exact or too reasonable a manner for the 
taste of the present day; — but we must not on this account be blind to 
the subtlety, — the depth, — and the breadth of his psychology. — Com- 
parison, m this connection, between Nicole’s Eanais and Bourdaloue’s 
SvrmouH , — Mine de Sevign('»’s equal admiration for both.-— Tliat all 
these reasons for Jlom-daloue’s success as a preacher of sennoiis, 
explain his inferiority when he essay*^ funeral orations, panegyrics, or 
when he preaches upon the mysteries of religion. 

On the other hand and for the same reasons, — Bourdaloue is the 
real master among Frenchmen of the art of handling a subject 
oratorically ; — admitting him to have had no superior in the art of 
setting forth, subdividing, and arranging a subject ; — of treating it 
according to its nature; — and of refraining from introducing into it 
any extraneous or superfluous matter. — This absolute smcerlt^ docs 
no less honour to his character than to his talent, — or rather his 
talent and his character form on inseparable wliole. — Tlie appreciation 
he received ati the liands of his contemporaries [Cf. Lauras, S.J., 
Bourdaloue, sa via rt ics oeuvres]; — of all those who discussed him; 
— both Catholics and Protestants. 

8. The Works. — Bourdaloue’s works are confined to his sermons ; 
to fragments of his sennons, collected by his editors under the title of 
Pensecs ; — and of a very small number of letters. 

The original edition of the sermons or works of Bourdaloue, certain! 3" 
prepared in part by himself, but issued by his colleague, Father Breton- 
neau, appeared from 1707 to 1734, Rigaud, director of the Boyal 
Printing Works, bemg the publisher. It comprises : — for the Advent 
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estrange, alann, and irritate the opinion, and turn 
against him the amis of the whole of Europe. In- 
fatuated, too, as he is with his own parts, he chooses 
the moment when he has no longer a Colbert to 
administer his finances, a Turenne, a Cond4 or a 
Luxembourg to lead his annies, a Lionne or a Pomponne 
to inspire his diplomacy, he chooses this moment to 
embark raslily on the war, which is destined to end in 
the fatal treaty of Utrecht. 


sermons, one volume, 1707 ; — Lenten sennons, three volumes, 1707 ; 
MyatereSf two volumes, 1709; — Sermons de vHure^ PanegyriqueSf 
Oraisons funehres^ two volumes, 1711; — Domincales, three volumes, 
1716; — -and finally Instructions chretirnneSy Exhort at ions de retraitc 
or Pensies diversesy five volumes, 1721-1734. 

The beat modern editions are the edition of 1822-1826, Paris ; — 
and Guerin’s edition, 1864, Bar-le-Duc. 

VIT.— Nicolas Boileau-Despreaux [Piiris, 1636; | 1711, Paris]. 

1. The Sources.* — Desmaizeaux, Lc vie de Af. Amster- 

dam, 1712; — Louis Racine, Memo'ires sur la vie de son pere, 1747; 
this work is printed too in a number of editions of Racine ; — Cizeron 
Rival, Letires familieres de MM. Boileau-Desj^rcaux ct Brossette, 
Lyons, 1770; — d’Alembert, Eloye de DesjncaxiXy in his collected 
iHloges acaddmiqnesy Paris, 1779; — Bcrriat Saiiit-Prix, Essai sur 
JBoileau, Paris, 1830. 

Sainte-Beuve, Portraits httiraires, vol. i. ; — Port-Royal, bk. vi., 
ch. vii. ; and Cauteries du lundi, vol. vi. ; — Philar^te Chasles, Les 
Victimes de Boileau, in the Revue des Deux Mondvs, Juno and 
August, 1839 ; — F. Bruneti^re, article Boileau in the Grande Ency- 
dopidie, 1887; notice preceding the (Euvres podiiqiUss de Boileau; 
1889 ; and U Evolution des genres, vol. i., 1890 ; — P. Monllot, Boileau 
in the “ Classicpies populaires” senes, 1891 ; — ^Laiison, Boileau in the 
“ Grands Ecrivams francais” series, 1892. 

Delaporte, S, J., L'art poetique de Boileau commenU par ses con- 
temporains, Lille, 1888. 

2. The Man and the Writer. — Boileau 's birth and early yeaj:s; — 
the legal profession in 1640; — Boileau’s “theological studies”; — his 

> Consult, too, the biographical notices printed at the beginning of Uie first 
volume of Borrlat Saint-Priz* edition, Paris, 1830, Langlois and Delaunay. 
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Simultaneously the situation becomes gloomy at home. 
The tragic and scandalous affair of the poisons suddenly 
lays bare unfathomable depths of ignominy [Cf. Ravaisson, 
Archives de la Bastille, vols. iv., v., vi., vii,, Paris, 1870- 
1875J . While the immense majority of Frenchmen unhap- 
pily regard with approval the repeal of the Edict of Nantes, 
commerce and industry are sapped and the foundations of 
public morality are shaken by this wholesale expulsion of 
the Protestants. The character of the court itself under- 


legal studies; — his eagrly writings; — ^the writing of the first Saiires, 
1660, 1661; — the Stancefi pour vijcole des femmes, 1662. — lloileau’s 
friendship with Moliere, La Fontaine and Racine. — The Moufon hlanc 
tavern once more ! — The I)i<iHcrtation sur Joeonde , — Readings of ihc 
Satires in society. — The collection printed in Holland, 1665. — Boiloau 
decides to print his writings, 1666. — Emotion caused by the iirst 
Satires [I., VI., VII., II., IV., III., V.] — particularly in the “ precious 
society.” — Cotin replies to them: La satijrc des satijres, 1606, — also 
Boursault, 1669. — Their scurrilous violence. — Boileau’s courage and 
perseverance. — The Discours siir la Satire, 1668. — Coalition of Boi- 
leau’s enemies. — Chapelain and Eerrault prevent his being insciibed 
on the list of the King’s bounties,” — and endeavour to prevent his 
obtaining the authorisation to print his works ; — while M. dc Mon- 
tausier threatens him with personal violence. — The Hpitre an Itoi ; — 
Boileau has it presented the King by Mme de Montespon ; — and, in 
this connection, of the ser\dces rendered men of letters by Mme do 
Montespan, — services which explain, though they do not excuse, the 
flattery bestowed on her by aU or almost all contemporary men of 
letters. — Could they be more prudish than Vivonne, the lady’s 
brother *? —and living as they did [Cf. Mme de Sevigne’s letters, 
1671]; — are \fe to accuse them of baseness? — Publication of tJie 
first Jhptires ', — of the Art poctique; and of tl)e first cantos of the 
Lutrin, 1674 — Boileau figures for the first time on the ** list of the 
King’s bounties” in 1676; — he is appointed “to write the history of 
the Kmg,” 1677 ; — and he renounces “ the profession of iioetry.” 

A, Boileau as a Critic, — The great merit of Boilcau’s criticism 
is : — that it turned away the reading public from the Chapelauis and 
Scarrons ; — that it may almost be said to have revealed Moliere [Cf. 
the Stances sur Vflcolc des femmes'] ; — La Fontaine [Cf. the Disser- 
tation sur Joconde] ; — Racine [Cf. the Dialogue sur Irs hcroa de 
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goes a change. La Valliere expiates her passion in the 
austere seclusion of a cloister ; Fontanges is dead, 
stricken in the king’s service ” ; Mine de Moritespan 
has liad to retire from court; and in their stead reigns 
Mine d(' Maintenon, who occupies an ill-defined situation, 
partaking at once of that of a mistress, a housekeeper, 
and a governess. Such is the state in which things 
were in 1()90, an eyewitness tells us, Ezfechiel Spanheim, 
the Brandenburg envoy, and in whicli they still are so 


romm??], — He revealed these writers to themselves as well as to the 
public* ; — and euforced admiration for them. — The hatreds naturally 
engendered by this manner of conceiving satire ; — and how Boileau 
held his own against them; — without an> protection except his 
honesty [Cf. DiacourR 8iir la aaitre and Saiirc IX.]. — Boileau’s 
moral superiority [Vi. Saiirca I., V., VIII. and JUjntres III., V., VI.] 
over tlie majority of his ad\erbanes; — and over two at least of liia 
illustrious friends. — The absolute mdcpendence of Ins situation, 
humour, and taste ; — his freedom of judgment [Cf. Satire V., on the 
nobilit>, and Epitrea VIII. and IX.], — and that it was far greater 
than might be thought at first sight. — Fruitfulness of his criticism, — 
and, in this connection, whether the “ criticism of faults may not lielp 
to an appreciation of the contrary qualities. — Of the personal influence 
Boileau may have exerted on Moli^‘re ; — on La Fontaine ; — on Racine ; 
— and of an opinion of Sainte-Beuvo on this subject. — Of the Art 
pofitiquc ; — and how it foniis a continuation of Boileau’s “critical” 
work [Cf. in i)articular, canto in.]. — The “rules” laid down in it are 
at once a eulogy of Virgil and a satire on tlie Pucetic from a literary 
point of view ; — while the “ rules ” it gives for tragedy constitute at 
once an apology for the tragedy of Racine and a criticism of that of 
Corneille. — In the same way the Luirin is the criticism in action 
of the Virgile travesii . — How a doctrine grew naturally out of this 
criticism ; — and whot is this doctrine ? 

B. Boileau's doctrine . — That its starting-point is the imitation of 
nature : 

Nature must never be departed from ; — 

and hence, as in Moli^re’s comedy, the condemnation alike of bur- 
lesque; — and of preciosity. — Novelty of the advice at the time it was 
given, since it was so many years since anybody had proffered it ; — 
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far as is known — a state of things wliich, at the finish, 
of a woman of undistinguished birth, old, poor, the 
widow of a WTiter of burlesque, an attendant on the 
mistress of the king, whose court, too, is the most 
gallant in Europe, has made of this woman the confidant, 
the mistress and it is even believed the wife of a great 
monarch ” [Cf. Ez6chiel Spanbeiin, Hclation de la Cour 
de France cn 1690, Paris, 1HH2] . Whether wife or 
mistress, the aged woman esteems that the only way to in- 


with tlie sole* exceptio^i of Pascal. — The way, however, in which the 
general principle of the imitation of nature suffers restrictions in 
Hoileau’s doctrine ; — owing to his indifference as a citizen of Pans 
to external nature ; — to his taste, derived from his contemporaries, 
for purely moral observation ; — and by the exigencies of the current 
politeness : 

Never touch upon what is low. 

Of the usefulness of these restrictions ; — and of their dangers ; — of 
wdiich the most considerable is to reduce the imitation of nature to 
the imitation of what all men have m common ; — and in consequence 
to reduce nature itself to what is most abstract m nature. — How 
Boileau, wdio was fully alive to this danger, essayed to avoid it; — by 
gi\ung to style the importance he has accorded it : 

In this dangerous art of rhyming and writing 

There is no intermediary stage between the mediocre and the had, 

and by recommondmg the imitation of the ancients ; — whose works in 
his eyes are not only models ; — but are the treasure store as w^tdl of 
the accumulated experience of men; — and aic so much evidence of 
the identity of human nature beneath all its outw^aid variations.— IIow’ 
Boileau’s doctAne is completed by a moral side; —and lunv much 
loftier his morality is than of tho other men of letters of his time. 

0. Boileau'a Polemics against the Moderns. — Of the usefulness of 
polemics as obliging us to look clearly into our own ideas. — The 
translation of the Traite du snhlime, 1674; — and the Beflexwns 
critiques sur Longin, 1694. — Whether Boileau’s admiration for tlie 
ancients was not almost superstitious? — and N\hat did he imagine was 
“Pindaric” about his Ode sur la j^rise de Namur, 1693? [Cf. his 
Discours sur V0de \. — That in any case the quarrel obliged Boileau to 
revise liis principles ; — and that while he did not abandon them ; — he 
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sure the duration and the condonation of her extraordinary 
fortune is to affect to be pious and a prude. Altri tempi, 
altre cure ! Her chief concern is for the king’s salvation. 
He is governed by her, and she is governed in turn by 
Nanon her servant. The glorious period of the reign is 
over. After Eyswick and the Savoy marriage, the 
vivacious Duchess of Burgundy is scarcely successful in 
bringing about some semblance of a revival of the splen- 

extended the range of their consequences ; — and better defined their 
application. — The Septieme n^Jlexion sur Longin^ 1694. — Of the 
distinction which "Roileau admits should be made between Lycophron 
and Homer ; — and of the importance of this distinction ; — seeing that 
Ronsfird and Corneille put all the ancients in the same category. — 
That he made yet another step in advance ; — when he detennined the 
“ historical conditions ” on which the perfection of literary works 
depend; — and he was the first to make these conditions lie in the 
juncture or coinciding of the arrival at perfection of the literary 
branches with the arrival at maturity of the language. — ]^oilcau*s last 
works: the three last Einires^ 1695; — the preface to the edition of 
1701, containing the letter to M, Perrault; — and the three last 
SaHreit, 1694, 1698, and 1706. 

Of Boileau as a poet, — or rather as a writer ; — ^liis admissions on 
this head [Of. Satires II. a M. de MolierCy and XII. V Equivoque and 
EpitreH VI. and X.]. — Would one suspect in reading him the close 
relationship between Hatire and Lyricism ? — How much narrower and 
above all how much less daring his art is than his criticism. — 
The qualities he lacks are those in which Moliere is too often 
deficient ; — elevation, distinction, and grace ; — and these are not only 
among the essential qualities of a poet ; — they are also the qualities 
upon which depend “ aristocracy ” of style : — and, in this connection, 
that this enemy of the Pr^cieuses might have learnl^more than one 
useful lesson from them. — On the other hand, and as was the case 
with Molifere, he possesses all the “ middle-class qualities, — and in 
the first place, and within the limits of his horizon, the sense of the 
picturesque side of reality, — [Cf, he repan ridicule ^ the Satire den 
fertmen, the four first cantos of the Luiriri] ; — he has humour, too, 
humour of no very lofty order but often biting; — and finally he 
poBsesses in a high degree the gift of rendering his thoughts with the 
expressive brevity of the proverb ; — a gift which consists in the ability 
to find a “ handy form of expression for common experiences. — The 
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dour that has vanished beyond recall. The king may 
still be alive, but the reign is at an end though he live 
for ten, fifteen, or twenty years ! The laughter and 
the pleasure are things of the past, and in their place 
reigns a gloomy sadness. And little by little a thick, 
lugubrious atmosphere of boredom settles down over all 
that remains of what was once “the most gallant court 
in Europe.** 

some qualities and the same defects are to be found in his prose [Cf. 
his correspondence, the Di^rours sitr la Saiirr and his prefaces] — 
accompanied by less restraint ; — and by a certain impressionableness 
and off-handedness; — which exactly reflect his character; — and which 
do him honour. 

8. Thr Works. — The poetical works of Boileau comprise: — his 
Satires, of which there are twelve; — his J^Jpitres, also twelve m 
number his Art poitiqne, in four cantos; — his Luirin, in six 
cantos ; — and finally some miscellaneous poems including the Ode sur 
la jiTisc de Namur and a certain nmnber of epigrams. 

His prose works comprise: — the Dissertation sur Joconde and the 
Dialogue sur les hcros de roman, which he did not publish himself ; 
his translation of the Traiie du sublime; his Deflexions critiques sur 
Longin ; — the prefaces to the different editions of his works, 1066, 
1674, 1675, 1683, 1685, 1694, 1701 ; — and an entire volume of letters of 
wliich the most interesting are those addressed to llacine and to 
Brossette. 

The early editions of the Satires, and in particular that of 1066, 
contain a considerable number of passages which were suppressed, 
transposed, or modified in the succeeding editions. And it is doubtless 
interesting to know that the first edition of the Satire des fcimncs, 
which is that of 1698, did not contain the famous portrait of the 
criminal lieutenant Tardieu : 

Mais pour mieux mettre ici leur crasso eii tout son lustre . . . 

Boileau having deleted it on the advice of Racine. In a general way, 
however, the editions that furnish the standard text are iievei'tlicless 
that of 1701, and in a certain measure that of 1713, which tliere is 
reason to believe he prepared for the press himself. 

The best posthumous editions are ; Saint-Marc’s edition, Paris, 
1747, five volumes ; — Berriat Samt-Prix* edition, Paris, 1830 ; — and 
GidePs edition, Paris, 1880. 
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III 

Beyond the pale of the court, however, the fonnation 
of fresh coteries is soon in progress. Moliere is dead and 
Racine converted. Boileau, charged with writing the 
history of the royal campaigns, is overjoyed ‘‘ at being 
engaged, as he says, on the glorious task, which has 
released him from the poetical profession ” : and thus 
engaged he is silent. The victims these writers thought 
they had slain return at once to life : with smirk and 
bow the adepts of preciosity reappear on the scene. 
Mine Deshouliferes rallies them around her, and under her 
protection 

Pradon and Ins crew dare to write verse and go nnpuniKhed I 


Sixth Period 

From the cahal organised against “ Phedre ” to the 
issue of the “ Lettres Persanes’' 

1677-1722 

I.— -The beginnings of French Opera, 

1. The Sources. — Goujet, Bihhoilieqne fmm;a\se, articles. Ben- 
SERADB and Quinault ; — Chauffepie, Dirt loiuia ire ^ article Quinault; 
— Titon du Tillet, Parnaaae franca in, articles Quinault and Lully ; — 
Grimm, in the Encyclopedic, article Pokme lyrique ; — the life of 
Quinault preceding the edition of his works, Parib, 1778; — Leris, 
DicUonnaire den Tlwatren, 

Nuitter and Thoinan, Len ortyinen dc VOph'a franqain, Paris, 1886 ; 
— Bomain Bolland, Histoire dc VOjjera en Europe, Paris, 1895. 

2. The Conflict between Opera and Drama, — The tnumph of 
tragedy and comedy, the pure species, did not entirely do away with 
the hybrid species: tragi-comedy, the pastoral, and the ballet. — 
Spectacular plajs: Andromede, 1650, and the Toinon d'or by 
Corneille ; — Isaac de Benserade and his ballets ; — Molifere’s ballet- 
comedies : La princesne d" Elide, 1664; Melicerte, 1666 ; PsychS, 1671, 
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Jesuits join in, and now give lessons in taste as they used 
to givp lessons in morality. Criticism is overrun with 
professors. Father Boulioui’s publishes his “ dialogues 
on the art of thinking aright as applied to literature.” 
He teaches in them that it is incumbent on an author to 
imitate nature. Unfortunately, he cites the following 
quotation as a specimen of a perfectly natural thought : 
“ The actions of princes resemble mighty rivers of which 
few have seen the source, but of which all men see the 
course.” Father Eapin, his colleague, when not engaged 
on his history of Jansenism, discusses with Bussy the 
question “ whether a man should address his mistress in 
the second person singular : doubtless the question is 
merely one of style, but to Pascal it would indeed have 
seemed a ” pretty ” question. In the meanwhile Quinault 

— Analogy between all thene essays, and that then* object was to 
procure the eye satisfactions wdiich tragedy did not furnish i— to turn 
to account the fables of m;y tliology ; — and to set free the musical 
element that is contained in all poetry.” — The foundation of the 
Academy of Music, 1669, — and the first French opera: Fomotie, 1671. 
— Jean -Baptiste Lully [Cf. the M^moirch of Mine dc Montpensier]. — 
Ilis collaboration with Moli^jre, — and wuth Quinault. — Their first 
operas: Cadmus ct Hermione^ 1673; — Jllcestr, 1674; — Thcace, 1675; 

1676 ; — Jsisy 1677. 

Quinault’s remarkable talent for opera ; — Voltaire’s pompous eulogy 
of him ; — and that of Quinault and Lulh it was the former who during 
a hundred and fifty years was accounted “ tlie great man.” — Tleasing 
frivolity of (^uinault’s iniagmation ; — his fluent stylo ; — and, in this 
connection, of the frequent recurrence in his \erses of comparisons 
drawn from “ li([uids ” ; — his constant desire to idoasc ; — and wisliing 
to please, his avoidance of the more profound aspects of passion. — Of 
the “ commonplaces of licentious morality ” in Quinault’s operas. 

How the success of the opera influenced the direction taken b}" the 
evolution of the drama. — The triumphs of Quinault undoubtedly 
aroused the jealousy of Racine ; — and what is worse, his emulation. — 
Of the evidence there is in Plied re of an intention on the part of 
Racine to vie with Quinault [Cf. Lcs i^poquea du thedfre francate]. — 
That Racine’s retirement favoured the development of opera. — 
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is triumphant ; the success of his A it/s, bis PersSe, or bis 
Armide is his vengeance for the onslaughts of the^author 
of the Satires ; while half a dozen opera librettos refurbish 
his reputation so entirely that Voltaire, eighty years later, 
will be led astray by its brilliancy. There is an active 
production of novels of the stamp of the Histoire 
amourexise des GauleSy the work of pamphleteers of the 
calibre of Courtilz dc Sandras, the author of the Mcfmires 
de Bochefort and of the Trois Mousquetaires — I mean of 
the Memoires de M, d'Artagnan, At the same time, 
writers of the class of Montfleury, of Poisson, and of 
Dancourt, who is beginning his career, exhibit their 
buffooneries ’’ on the stage made illustrious by Molifere 
— on the stage they have converted into a show of as 
base an order as a public execution according to 

Thoman Corneille's Psifchcy 1678; — Fontenellc’s BelUrophony 1679; 
— Qumanlt’s FroserpinCy 1080. — The “ tragic authorh ” take to writing 
indifferently either tragedy or lyric tragedy. — Of some consequences 
of this practice ; — and how after having mtluenced style m the direc- 
tion of greater laxity, — it extends its influence from the style to the 
matter ; — it enfeebles the conception of the drama ; — and substitutes 
for the art of depicting character or the passions, the art of appealing 
to fche sensibility. 

3. The Works. — Of Quinault: Cadmuit, 1673; — Alceste, 1674; — 
Thesee, 1676; — Aii/s, 1676; — 1677; — of Fontenelle and Th. 
Corneille: Psyche, 1678; — BclUrojihon, 1679; — of Qumault: 
Proscrjdnc, 1680; — Persic, 1682; — Plia^toii, 1683 ; — Amadin, 1684; — 
Boland, 1685 ; — Armide, 1686 ; — of Campistron : Aci^ et Galathce, 
1686 ; — Acliille, 1687 ; — of Fontenelle : Thetis et Ptlee, 1687 ; — Bnee 
et Lavinie, 1890. 

II.~ Nicolas Malehranche [Paris, 1638; ^ 1715, Paris]. 

1. The Sources. — Fontenelle, Eloge de Malehranche ; — Tabaraud, 
Bioyraphie universelle, article Malebbangue. 

Cousin, P*ragments de philosophie nvoderne ; — F, Bouillier, Htsioire 
de la philoBophie cariisienne, 1854; — Sainte-Beuve, Port-Boyal, 
bk. vi., chap. V. and vi. ; — Blampignon, J^tude aur Malehranche, Paris, 
1861 ; — OUe-Laprune, La jpMloavphie de Malehranche, Paris, 1870. 
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Eacine*B vigorous expression. La Fontaine, now that 
his forpier friends are dead or live apart from him, 
abandons himself to his natural inclinations, and almost 
confines himself to writing tales — and such tales, for an 
author who is over sixty years of age ! From the other 
side of the Channel, Saint-Evremond, who has also grown 
old, encourages him in his course. At the residence of 
the Vend6me family in the Temple it is the custom to 
get royally intoxicated, and this is not the worst that 
passes there. The Princesses of the blood have taken to 
smoking pipes. Finally, to complete the parallel between 
the last years of the century and its opening, it is the 
turn of the “libertines** to reappear on the scene to 
which the rakes and the Pr^cieux have returned or are 
returning. 

Father Andr^ ; Fic du Mtilehranchc^ published by Father 

Ingold, Pans, 1886. 

2. The Philosopher ; — and in the first place of the homage it is 
just to pay the writer, — Daunou’s fine eulogy of the style of Male- 
branohe ; — Daunou not having forgotten that he had himself belonged 
to the Oratory [Cowra d'Hudes hiatonques, vi. and xx.]. — Perfect 
simplicity ; — naivete ; — eloquence ; — and more particularly the ease of 
his style, — qualities which in his case are the more admirable owmg 
to the abstruse nature of the topics he treats. — No French philo- 
sopher has a style that can compare with that of Malebranche. 

The disciple of Descartes [Cf. his Eloge by Fontenelle] ; — and that 
the philosophy of Malebranche is an attempt to reconcile Christianity 
and Cartesiani|m. — Malebranche’s exaggerated confidence in the 
power of reason, — and in its capacity to give a “ natural ” explanation 
of the mexplicable. — His optimism ; — and that though he owes it 
directly to Descartes, — still it is more in conformity with the Christian 
conception of life than is the optimism of his master, — The idea of 
Providence in the philosophy of Malebranche ; — and that it scarcely 
differs from the idea of Providence entertained by the Stoics of 
antiquity, — That all these theories tended to establish the sufficiency 
of “ natural religion” ; — and it is a fact that tlie influence of Male- 
branche achieved this result, though doubtless in opposition to his 
wishes. 
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Bossuet was the only man who might perhaps have 
been able to cope with these invaders, to keep them in 
check and to overawe them; and Bossuet, it happens, 
though he delivered his last Funeral Orations in 1685, 
1686, and 1687, preaches but rarely. On the other hand, 
being no longer burdened with, or at least being no longer 
responsible for the education of the Dauphin, it is at thi& 
very period that lie is producing almost all his principal 
works. The date of the Discoiirs sur Vhistoire iiniverselle 
is 1681, and that of the Histoire dcs variations des cglises 
protestantes, 1688. Of these two works, it is the first 
that comes in for the most praise. And yet it must be 
said of the second that there is no finer book in the French 
language, for while, like the Provinciales, it contains un- 
pcrishable examples of every kind of noble writing, it has 

The critics of Malehranche : — Ariiauld, — Bossuet, — Fenelon, — 
Leibnitz ; — a letter of BoHsuet [May 21, 1687] to a disciple of Malo- 
braiiche. — Feiielon refutes the Traiie de la nature rt dr la grace. 
— The critics of Malehranche object more particularly to his tlieory 
that the Divine action takes effect “ on general lines ; — since they 
consider this theory loads to that of the “ st ibility of tlio laws of 
nature ” ; — that is to the denial of the supernatural ; — and at the same 
time to the disappearance of the possibility of miracles , — of the 
necessity for a ro\ elation , — and of the utility of religion. 

3. The Wokks . — La rechrrLhc de la vcritc^ 1674-1675 ; — Conversa- 
tions cliretienncs^ 1676 ; — Traiie de la nature cl dr la grace \ — 
Meditations chreUennes, 1683 ; — Traiie dr morale^ 1684 ; — Entrctiem 
sur la mHaplujsuiue, 1G8H j—Traitr de Vamour de Dicu, 1697; — 
lieponsrs d M. Arnanld, foiu* volumes, the last of which appeared in 
1709 ; — Beflejcums sur la pre motion pligsique^ 1715. 

In his Fragments de philosophie moderney vol. ii., Victor Cousin 
has published an important series of letters by Malehranche, the 
literary interest of which lies in their showing the philosopher in 
touch with Mairan and wdtli Fontenelle and his group. 

There is only one edition of the complete works of Malehranche, 
two volumes in 4to, Paris, 1837. 

In 1871 Jules Simon published an edition of the works of Male- 
brauche in four volumes containing the Entreiiena sur la mita- 
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this advantage over Pascal’s work, that it is a book in the 
highest ^sense of the word, a book of which all the parts, 
though distinct, form an indivisible whole, whose every 
page, indeed whose every line, is inspired by and helps to 
prove the soundness of the idea that underlies the entire 
fabric. Recent researches, moreover, have revealed that 
greater labour and greater impartiality have never bt'on 
expended on the preparation of a polemical work [Cf. 
Rebelliau, Bof^suet hintorten dii protestantisme, Paris, 
1891] . And why should we not add that it would be 
hard to cite a w’ork i)f this class, whose aim is nobler or 
more generous, since its author’s sole object in writing it 
was to labour for that “ reunion of the Churches ” which, 
after being the dearest dream of his youth, remained to 
the end of his life the most tenacious of his illusions 

2 ^htjsique, the Meditations clireiienvcs^ and the ItrcJirrehe dc la 
verity. 

III. — Pierre Bayle [Lo Carlat (Anege), 1647 ; I 1706, Tlottcrdain]. 

1. The Sources. — Calendanitm Varlananiniii 1660-1687, and 

Haylc’K correspondence; — Dcaiuaizeaux, Vic dc Af. P, Bayle ^ 17«‘50, 
found in the last editions of the Dicfionnaire and in vol. xm. i>f 
Beuchot’s edition ; — Abbe Marsy, Analyse raisonner dcs (jenvres dc 
BaylCj 1755; — Saintc-Bcuve, l^irh'aits htf enures, vol. i., 18S5 , — L. 
Feuerbach, Pierre Bayle, cm Bcitrag ::nr iiescliichte dcr Philosopluc 
nnd. Mensrliheii, Leipsio, 1838 and 1848; — Daniiron, Essai sue VJns- 
ioire dc la idiilosojyliie en France an Xi'IT siecle. Tans, 1846;- -A. 
Sayous, La littcr^iurc francaisc d Vetrangvr, Fans and Geneva, i., 
1853 ; — Lenient, l^tude sur Bayle, Paris, 1855 - Arsene Beschanips, 

La yenese dii scejdicismc f^radit chc.': Bayle, Brussels, 1878, — Kinih* 
Gigas, Clioix de la correspoudance inedite dc Pierre Bayle, Copen- 
hagen, 1890; — F. Brunetitu’e, tltndes critiques, 5tli senes, Paris, 1893 ; 
— (^>h. Reiiouvier, Philosophic analytiqnc dc Vhisfoirc, v. in., Paris, 
1897. 

2. The Criticism of Bayle. 

A. The early years and the first efforts of Bayle , — Ho cainc of a 
Protestant stock ; his studies at Puylaurens and at Toulouse, 1666- 
1669 ; — he is converted to Catholicism, 1669 ; — he is recom ei-ted to 

16 
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The Avertissements aux Protestants, which complete 
and strengthen the Histoire des variations, were written 
between 1689 and 1691. But the reunion *’ was not 
destined to be accomplished, nor was Bossuet, in spite 
of his eloquence and his masterly dialectics, to be success- 
ful to any notable extent in stemming the progress of 
“ libertinism.” 

If he failed, however, it was not because he was blind 
to this progress, as is proved sufficiently by the many 
passages that might be quoted from his works [Cf. in 
particular the Sermon sur la diviniU de la religion, 1665 ; 
the Discours sur Vhistoire universelle, part ii., 1681; and 
the Oraison funebre d'Anne de Gonzague, 1685]. From 
the very first he was fully alive to the tendencies of 
the exegesis of Eichard Simon, and yet to divine them 

Protestantism, 1670 ; — his departuie for Geneva and his tutorships : — 
in the family of M. de Normandie ; — ^in that of the Comte de Dhona ; 
— his return to France, 1647. — Bayle professor of philosophy at the 
Protestant Academy oi Sedan, 1675-’1681 [Cf. his Cursus xjhiloao- 
phice, and Bourchenni Lea academies Protestaniea ^, — Suppression 
of the Sedan academy, — Bayle takes up his residence at Rotterdam, 

1681, — where he holds the post of unattached professor of philosophy, 
in the pay of the town. — Publication of the Penaiea aur la comHe, 

1682, — and of the Critique ginirale de VJnatoire du Calviniaine du 
Fere Maimbourg . — Singular character of these two works ; — the 
style of which is behind, — and the ideas of which arc in advance of 
those of his contemporaries by thirty or forty years. — Bayle embarks 
upon the publication of the Nouvellea de la Eipuhl^que des lettrea, 

— It is a paper or a magazine, and Bayle must not for a moment 
be judged by it: — “I did not exercise the functions of a critic in 
this publication, he has himself declared, ‘‘merely noting in the 
books what was of a nature to call attention to them.’' — Revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes. — Bayle publishes his two pamphlets; Ce 
que e'eat qiLe la France toute catlwliqiie aom le r^gne de Louia le 
Qrcmd, 1686 ; and the Coimnentmre pMloaophiqvs aur le Comp$lle 
inirare, 1686; — indignation of the Protestant party, and of 
in particular. — Bossuet’s adversary is equally the adversary of Bayle ; 
— whom he bitterly reproaches with “ preaching the dogma of reli- 
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SO early as 1678 was. none too easy. Again, as early as 
1687, hg foresaw what he himself spoke of as the great 
attack, which, under the name of Cartesianism, was pre- 
paring against the Church.” He was as little mistaken in 
his opinion that, if the progress of libertinism were to be 
resisted efficaciously, a beginning must be made by re- 
uniting in a single body the scattered elements of the 
Church ; for both time and the admissions of orthodox 
Protestantism have borne out the correctness of his views 
on this point. Under these circumstances, what were 
the reasons of his f aulme ? The first was that the Pro- 
testants, encouraged at the time by their successes in 
the war which followed the formation of the League of 
Augsburg, believed they would profit by all the losses 
that might be sustained by Catholicism, an opinion that 

gious indifference and universal tolerance.” — Eayle conceals his 
authorship of the book ; — liiinself makes ironical allusions to it in 
his Lettrea; — complains in his Nouvelles of its being ascribed to 
him; — and thus sets the example of those rather dishonourable 
tactics, which will bo adopted by Voltaire. — He has the “ courage of 
his opinions,” but he is afraid of their consequences. — The 
aiix r^fugieSj 1690; — and whether Bayle is its author [Cf. 8ayous, 
Litteraturc francatae a Veiraiigerl^ — Interest of the (picstion. 
— The discussion between Bayle and Junen grows more and 
more bitter. — Jurien accuses him of atheism ; — in support of 
Jurien’s accusation the “Protestant ministers” call attention to 
certain characteristic passages in the Penaccft aur la ronulr ; — 
the Rotterdam ^nagistrates deprive Bayle of his pension ; — and 
cancel his authorisation to teach. — Curious passage in one of 
Bayle’s letters [December 28, 1693], — which goes to show thst 
the hostility he had excited was more especially due to his being 
a Cartesian : — “ The Rotterdam ministers ... he says, are obstinate 
admirers of Aristotle, whom they do not understand, and they 
cannot heEU? Descartes spoken of without falling into a rage.” 

B, The Diotiormaire liiatorique et critique , — The original scheme 
of t6e DicHonneuire [Cf. the scheme of 1692] ; — and that the work 
was intended to be one of pure erudition ; — having for its sole object 
to trace Euad to rectify the errors in the other dictionaries. — The 
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proved to be correct from a political but erroneous from a 
moral point of view. Another reason was that the Pro- 
testants, instead of allowing the discussion to turn upon 
the all important question of the authority of the Church, 
diverted the controversy, and made it deal with such 
secondary issues as the authority of the Deutero-canonic 
Books [Cf. Leibnitz’ works, Poucher de Careil’s edition, 
vols. i. and ii.], or the period of the formation of the 
dogma of the Trinity [Cf . Jurien, Lettres pastorales'] . The 
final and paramount cause of Bossuet’s failure, was that 
with the kind of ingenuousness that characterised him, 
he imprudently permitted his adversaries to take their 
stand on ground on which the lay public, not feeling 
itself at home, was unable to judge or even to join in 
the conflict. 

scheme, however, is modified as it takes shape; — Baylc’s gnidf^es 
come into play; — and he finds “that the discovery of errors is of 
no importance or utility for the prosperity of States.’’ — Moreover, 
while making a searching study of systems and history, he contracts 
the sort of scepticism that such studies engender; — and, in this 
connection, a comparison bet^veen Bayle and Montaigne. — He is the 
more struck, however, — and here the influence of Descartes must not 
be overlooked, — by the obstacles which prejudices, custom, and tradi- 
tion, place in the way of the conquests of reason; — and, insensibly, 
from being “ an institution to insure the republic of letters against 
error” ; — ^the Did wininire becomes the arsenal of rationalism. 

The contents of Bayle 's dictionary. — Singular omissions to be 
noted in it; — the historical dictionary does not cot»tain articles on 
Socrates, Plato, Cicero, Thomas Aquinas, Descartes or Pascal ; — nor 
in general on the authors whose dogmatism would have clashed with 
Bayle’ 8 opinions ; — on the other hand there are articles on Epicurus, 
Anaxagoras, Zenon of Elea, Lucretius, Xenophanes, and Erasmus ; — 
and they happen to be the most exhaustive. — The key to Bayle’s 
dictionary. — He aims at shaking the very foundations of the dogma 
of Providence [Cf. the articles on Rorarius, Timoleon, and Lucretius] 
by dint of confionting the respective teachings of religion and reason 
[Cf. the articles on the Manichcans and on Pyrrho] ; — and to enforce 
the conclusion that humanity, when instituting its morality, should 
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A similar experience befell him in his quarrel with the 
Quietist^. And yet it is impossible to admire too highly 
the vigour, eloquence, and passionate ardour he displayed 
in the course of this memorable quarrel, in which, as he 
declared, the whole of religion was at stake. Some of 
his finest passages are buried as it were in liis Instruction 
sur Ics etats (Voraison which dates from 1(597, and nothing 
he wrote is stronger and more strenuous in style than the 
Bclation sur 1c quietismc\ of which the date is 1(598. 
The lieJation sur Ic quiefisme is the most personal of 
his books, for in it,- beneath the restraint he imposes 
on himself so as to avoid giving a handle to public 
malignity, already tickled by this strife between two 
bishops, there throbs the indignation and even the anger 
of an honest man who has been odiously duped. Great 

solely consider itself. — Coiiip.irison between this design and that of 
Mulebranche; — and tliat of Spinoza. — Subtlet\ of 1 Jamie’s dialectics ; 
— and his way of }ia\ing recourse to “ references ” [Cf. Diderot in his 
article B iicf/clo^Hkhc'] . 

Of certain defects of the Diciionnuirv ; — and in particular of 
Hayle’s taste for trilling disputes [Cf. the notes to the articles on 
Achilles, Amphitryon, and Loyola] ; — for a form of implet.^^ that 
ib already Voltairean [Cf. the notes to the articles on Adam, DaAid, 
and Francis of Assisi] ; — and for obscenity. — The dissertation ‘‘ on 
obscenity.” — ^Whether there was not a hidden moti\e for Ba;sle’s 
indulgence in obscenity — and it must be remembered that Haylc, 
as regards his character, belonged to the sixteenth century ; — and 
he is a scholar.- «0f the taste of scholars for obscenity. — That in any 
case Bayle’s obscenity scr\ed him as a sort of passport for his most 
daring ideas [Cf. Voltaire m Candidc and Montesquieu in his Letirrs 
jiersanes ]. — Prodigious success of the Diet ionna ire ; — the esteem m 
which Boileau held it. — In forty years there were eight successive 
editions of these bulky folios [1(197, 1702, 1715, 1720, 1780, 1784, 
1788, 1740] ; — and two English translations [1709, and 1784-1741]. — 
Bayle’s dictionary ga\e the eighteenth century encyclopedists the 
idea and the plan of their encyclopedia. 

C. Baylv'n other worka and his last years, — The publication of 
the dictionary stirs up Bayde’s enemies. — He is summoned before the 
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was the sensation aroused by the delation sur le qv/UUsms^ 
and the book was literally devoured. Victory fpllowed 
close on the appearance of the work, which brought about 
the downfall of Quietism. Still for five whole years a 
purely theological question, and a question too of mystical 
theology, had diverted Bossuet’s attention from a matter 
wliich, perhaps, was of giuater urgency. Once again, 
moreover, public opinion had taken but a languid interest 
in a quarrel, the violence of wdiich it found so incompre- 
hensible, that it had sought an explanation in reasons 
that were little to the honour of either of the combatants. 

I assure you,” wrote the Princess Palatine, “that this 
quan^el between bishops turns on anything rather than 
on matters of faith. “ 

Rotterdam consistory; — and to uistify himself he w’ritcs his four 
dissertations on “Atheists”; — on the “ Manicheans ” ; — on “Obsceni- 
ties”, — Olid on the “ ryrrhoiiians.” — Remarks, in this connection, 
on the subjects of “ Protestant tolerance” and “ liberty m Holland.” 
The Heponsen aux questions iVun provincial^ 170B ; — and the 
Continuation des Fensves sur la comMcy 1704. — The theory of the 
iucompetency of universal consent; — and the chapter : “ It is in no- 
wise sure that the impressions left by nature are to be accepted as 
the expression of the truth” [Cf. Coniinuation^ di. ‘2B and 24]. — 
Death of Bayle : — Perfect dignity of his lifi*. — His disinterestedness. 
His only vices were intellectual vices ; — and with Spinoza ; — although 
his existence was less noble than Sjiinoza’s ; — he was one of the first 
writers whose intellectual libertimsin was not prompted by moral 
libertinism. — Importance of this fact [(T. Rossuet’s ^pd llourdaloue’s 
attacks on the libertines] ; — and how greatly it contributed to the 
propagation of Rayle’s philosopliical ideas. 

3. The Works. — W e have enumerated Bayle’s i)rincipal works, 
and there only remains to mention in addition a voluminous and! 
interesting correspondence. 

The best edition of iiis M orks is the great edition of 1727, 1781 in 4 
folio vols, the Hague, published by Husson, Johnson, Gosse, &c. [the 
reprint of this edition of 1737 contains about 160 additional letters] ; 
the best edition of the Dictionnaire is that of 1720, also in 4 vols., 
Bottt‘rdam, published by Michel Bohm. 
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She quoted the epigram : 

In these conflicts in which our French prelates 
Appear to seek the truth, 

One declares it is hope that is being destroyed, 

The other that it is charity. 

But it is faith that is being destroyed without anybody gi\ing 
the matter a thought. 

And under cover of this controversy it was libertinism 
that was making giant strides in proportion as religion 
lost its prestige and authority. 

For while “the secret of the sanctuary” [Cf. Diderot, 
Apologie pour Vahhe de Prades] was being betrayed, as it 
seemed, in this way, Cartesianism w^as biding its time, 
was merely awaiting an opportunity to enter the citadel. 


In 1820 Beuchot published an edition of the Dictionnaire in sixteen 
volumes, enriched with the commentaries or remarks of all the notable 
students of the author, Prosper Marchand, Chaufepie, Leclerc, 
Job, &c. 

It cannot be too much regretted that there arc no modern editions 
of the Works, not even of the famous Aviit aux r^fugies or of the 
PeiiaieB sur la comeie, 

IV.— Bernard le Bouvier de Fontenelle L^^ouen, 1657, 
t 1757, Paris]. 

1. Thb Soubchs. — G rimm, Corrcapondance Utierairc February, 
1757; — AbbeTrublet, Me moires pour nervir d Vliistoire de la vie ct des 
oavragea de Jlf. de Fontenelle^ 2nd edit. Puns, 1761; — Villena\e's 
Notice preced^yg his edition of Fontenelle’s works, Pans, 1818 ; — 
Garat, Memoirea nur la vie de M. Suardj Pans, 1820; Flourens, 
Fontenelle ou de la philosophic moderne. Pans, 1847 ; Saiiite-Bi in e, 
Fontenelle in the Caueenes du liindi, vol. in. ; — J. Bertrand, L' Aca- 
demic des sciences de 1666 d 1793, Paris, 1869. 

2. Thk Man and the Writbb. — The Cgdias of La Bruyerc,— that 
La Bruy^re’s experience of life was insiifiicient to jdlow of his know- 
ing and appreciating the real Fontenelle. — Foutenelle’s lm]^evHah^y ; 
— ^he is the author of tragedies, eclogues, operas, and comedies; — and 
of dissertations, dialogues, novels and of works that are of the nature 
of works of history and criticism. — His characteristic trait is that he 
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It may be that this Cartcsianism was a degenerate form 
of the true doctrine of Descartes, but it was a, logical 
Cartesianism logically evolved from the philosopher’s 
principles ; and this is the moment to trace its real 
influence. 

“ Every philosophy, Sainte-Beuve has said [Cf. Port- 
Poyal, bk. iv., ch. 5 ], whatever it be at the outset and 
111 the mouth of its original founder, becomes anti- 
Christian or at least heretical with the second generation ; 
this is a law it is essential not to overlook.*’ An instruc- 
tive example of its operation is afforded by the gentle, 
eloquent and candid Malebranche. A faithful and indeed 
a passionate disciple of Descartes, it occurs to him to 
form the project of applying his master’s principles to 

was a “ mail of wit ” ; — in every sense of the word ; — tliat is to say a 
man of culture, a witty man, and almost a man of p;r(‘at mt(‘llect ; — 
and that he is a remarkable example of what tlii' intellect is capable 
and incapable of. 

A. The Man of Cultnte : — He was Corneille’s nephew ; — mid for this 
reason tlie born enemy of Racine and Boileau ; — Ins first literary efforts 
in the Mercure galani, 1677 ; — he collaborates in the operas Psyche 
and Belletophon, 1678 and 1679; — his tragtnly Aspar [Cf. Racine’s 
epigramj ; — the Dialogues des Moris, 1683 ; — the Lett res du chevalier 
d'Her ...» 1683; — and of the sort of family likeness there is 
between this work and Voiture’s Lettres. — Rayle’s eulogy of this 
book [Cf. Nnuvelles dr In liepuhhquc dcs lettres, December, 1687]; — 
Fontenelle publishes Jus Entreticns sur la pluralite dcs mondcs^ 1686. 
Success of this book and the nature of its success [Cf. ^arat, Memoircs 
sur M. Saard ], — Injustice of La Bruyere. — With the Entretiens sur 
la pluralite science makes its entry mio literature for the first time; 
— and even into the conversation of society. — Fonteiielle’s other 
writings; — his Memoires sur le nomhre 9 ; — his Doutes sur le systhfie 
des causes occasioyielLes ; — ^liis Histoire des oracles, 1687. — The way 
in which Fontenelle’s culture enables liim to procure acceptance for 
a number of ideas which are as daring as they are-novel. — Extensive- 
ness and diversity of the world in which his intellect moves, as 
compared with the narrowness of the world to which Racine and 
Boileau had confined thelnselves. 
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the demonstration or the development of the truths of 
Christianity ; and now suddenly, through a rent in the 
veil, the essential contradiction comes into view. It is 
impossible to be at once a Christian and a Cartesian ! it 
is clear in an instant that the universal determinism of 
the philosophers is incompatible with the conception of 
a divine Providence. Pascal had detected this latent 
antagonism, and it does not escape Bossuet, for it is at 
this juncture that he causes Feneloii to wTite his Befuta- 
tion du Traitc de la nature et de la grace, in answer to 
Malebranche. Arnfinild also, the great Arnauld as he is 
already called, is alive to the truth. ‘‘ The more mindful 
I am that I am a Christian, w’rites the one, the less 
can I share the ideas he (Malebranche) propounds ” ; and 

B. The “ homnic — ^New signification acquired by the 

word “esprit” at the time of Foutenelle; — and m the first place it 
conveys the idea that the man who possesses the quality it exjirosscs 
is a man of wide interests. — Foiiteuclle is interested in very numy 
things ; — and in tlic essence of things [Cf. among his DiaJogueb : 
Laure ei Sapho, Agnes Sorel et lioxvlanc, Sneratv ct Montaigne, 
Anne de Bretagne et Mane Tudor, Brutus cf Faustine^ — Secondly 
an “ homme d’osprit ” is a man who does not attach more importance 
to things than they deserve, — and to employ one of Fontenelle’s 
favourite expressions he is “that man” [(T. among h\^ Duilognes\ 
Erasme et Charles-Quint, Alexandre et Fkrgne, Guillaume de 
Cahestan et Frederic de Brandehourg, Straton et Baphael ]. — Ilis 
liking for what is new [Cf. Digression, sur les Anciens et les 
Modemes ], — H|b independent attitude towards tradition. — Finally an 
“homme d’esprit” is a man who perceives the relations between 
things and the category to which the> belong [Cf. Histoirc des 
oracles^ \ — who makes further suggestions to his readers in these 
connections ; — pointing out relations and categories which are unex- 
pected and remote. — That Fontenelle makes his readers think ; — and 
thfit the distinguishing features of his talent are its subtlety ; — and 
the far-reaching import of the hints he gi^es. 

C. Fontenelle as a great intcllcci ; — that it is justifiable to regard 
him as such merely because he applied his intelligence to the con- 
sideration of matters of great moment. — His preface to the Histoire 
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in turn the second declares ; “The further I progress 
with this work (it was a refutation of the Trg^iU de 
nature et de la grdce) the more I am struck by the 
antagonism between religion and these metaphysical 
imaginings/' But the mighty theologian has been long 
in perceiving this antagonism, and what is more, well 
equipped as ho is in some respects, he labours under the 
disadvantage of lacking the rich, fluent, and seductive 
style of Malebranche. Nobody reads him, while Male- 
branche is read. He is confronted at last by a writer, a 
genuine writer, by the great writer whom up to now 
Cartesianisni had been without. And it is a fact that 
Malebranche finds disciples. While Bossuet and F^nelon 
are wasting their energy in other conflicts, he goes on 

de VAcademie des sclcncesy 1699. — The idea of the “ solidarity of the 
sciences ” finds expression in it for perhaps the first time m litera- 
ture; — also the idea of tiie “ mvariability of the laws of nature.” — 
Fontenelle’s “ eulogies ” [See in particular the eulogies of Vauban, 
d’Argenson, Newton (1727), Boerhaave, Malebranche, Leibnitz] ; — they 
are evidence of a subtle intellect ; — of a wide power of comprehension ; 
— and of a faculty of groupmg things so as to allow of their being 
regarded from the same point of view. — Growing autliority of 
Foutenellc among ini*n of learning ; — ^m society ; — among literary 
men. — Fontenelle’s later works; — his Vic dc Corneilh% 1729;— his 
Reflexions 8ur la Poetiquc ; — his Thcoric des ton rbi lions cartcsiens^ 
1752. — The numerous pomts on which Fontenellc was the harbinger of 
Voltaire ; — the many personal traits which make liiin the forerunner 
of Voltaire; — and what were the deficiencies that fprevented liim 
playing Voltaire’s part ? 

In the first place he was wanting to a certain degree in originality ; — 
and above all, to a certam degree, in conviction. — Mine de Tencin’g 
remark: “You have a brain where you ought to ha\e a heart”; — 
and» in this connection, of Fontenelle’s scepticism ; —it did not consist 
eo much in the belief that it is impossible to arrive at the truth ; — as 
in vthe belief that truth is essentially aristocratic ; — that it cannot be 
coiSlflQcmnioated to the masses ; — and further that it is of no very great 
— How this conception of truth is characteristic of the “ wit” ; 
— the society and of the epiouresm. — Whether it was not this 
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with his work in the retirement of his humble chamber, and 
his wofk consists in humanising — in “ laicising ” it would 
be said to-day — those elements of Christian doctrine which 
mankind is most disposed to regard as harsh or as contrary 
to reason. He softens down the doctrine of the fall ; he 
tempers the doctrine of grace ; he banishes God to a dis- 
tance from the world ; he denies His intervention in the 
affairs of men ; he has a way of interpreting the super- 
natural which makes of it a sort of less obvious con- 
formity with the laws of nature ; and his contemporaries 
made no mistake as to his teaching : they recognised it 
to be Cartesianisni. 

They saw a further exemplification of this same 
doctrine in the scepticism or criticism of Pierre Bayle, of 

philosophy that prevented Fontcnelle putting his whole soul into some 
great w^ork? — The Fragmenin tVun inittc dr fa Iiai}^un hamnine. — 
And that in any case it prevented linn exeitiiig the influence he could 
have exerted luid he chosen. — Still, oai the other hand, ifc is a fact that 
W'lth the exception of llayle, he did more than any other writer to 
fashion tiio generation of the Encyclopedists. 

3. The Works. — Fontenolle’s works being too little known, w^c 
think it right to outline here the contents of the eight volumes of the 
edition t>f 1790, 

VoL. I. — Documents relating to Fontcnelle ’s biography ; — Dialogur.'i 
dea morin ancivnH\ — Dialogues des marts ancieris avee les modrrnrs. 

VoL. II. — Entretiens sur la pluralite dcs Mondrs; — Thconr des 
lourbiUons ; — Hisfoire des oracles. 

VoL. III. — Mistoire du Theatre franrais; — Vie de Corneille ) — 
ReJiejcioiis sur la Poetlquei — Description de V empire dv Foesic [Cf. 
the Carte dupags dc Tendre^. — lii tins last w'ork occur the following 
lines, which were evidently [1678] intended for Racine, Boilcau, and 
their followers : “ The High Poetry is inhabited by solemn, 

melancholy, surly people who speak a language which, compared 
with that spoken in the other pro\unccs of poetry, is w^hat low Breton 
is to the language of the rest of France.” — Fontenellc’s operas and 
tragedies, of which one is in prose, complete the volume. 

VoL. IV, — His eight comedies: Macate^ Le Tyrun^ Ahdolonyme^ 
the Testament i Hennetie, Lysiamtsse^ the Cometej and Pygmalion. 
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whom almost the only work consulted to-day is his great 
Dictionary. But his Pensces siir la comHe date from 1682, 
and no work made more noise at the time, or stood the 
party of the libertines in greater stead. For briefly put, 
what else is Bayle’s criticism but the extension of the 
Cartesian principle of doubt to dangerous matters, which 
Descartes had skilfully avoided, and excluded as it were 
from the application of bis method ? Bayle, writing like 
liii^ master from his retreat in Holland, and armed with 
his Cartesianism, is the first who dares to subject religion 
and morality to a dissolvent criticism. It may be urged at 
first sight that he criticises and doubts for the sole pleasure 
of doubting and criticising. But examine liis work more 
closely and consider attentively some of his conclusions. 

The last of these comedies is m verso ; the other seven are in 
prose. 

VoL. V. — Ills ton oolof^aes; — Ins miscollaneons poems; — the 
DifjircHfiwn sur Irtt Aii< nnb vt Ictt Modcrncn; — t)ie Frof/nicnls (Van 
trade clc Ja liaison hunniinc \ — and a few minor ^\orks of the same 
stamp lit onee playful and philosophic. 

VoLs. VT. and VII. — The Elo(jeH (Kulo^cs). 

VoL. VIII. — The Doidcs sur le systeme des eaiisrs oc( asionclles . — 
The Lettres yalanies du chevalier d'Her . . . and Fontenelle’s 
letters. 

There is a modem edition of Fonienelle’s works dated 1817. 

There ha^e been numerous modem reprints of t\\Q Ent re liens sur 
la plural ltd des Mondcs aaid the J^loyes, 

V.— The Reorganisation of the Academy of^’sciences. 

1. The Scientific Movement prior to Fontenelle,— and of the 
mistake that is made in overlooking its importance. — The great dis- 
coveries in mathematics and the physical sciences were made during 
the earlier years of the seventeenth century ; — also some of the great 
discoveines in natural science ; — and discoveries of greater importance 
will not be made in any of these fields until tow'ards the close of the 
following century. — In proof of this assertion it is sufficient to cite 
some few names: Kepler, 1571-1680 Galileo, 1564-1642;— 
Descartes, 1596-1650 Pascal, 1623-1662 ;—Huyghens, 1629-1695; 
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It will be found that he is in nowise addicted to paradox, 
and when he writes ^‘it is better to be an atheist than 
an idolater,” he knows perfectly well what he is saying, 
and above all he knows the goal at which he is aiming. 
Again, is there any doubt as to his intention when he 
contrasts '"the evidences afforded by reason” with “the 
truths of our religion ” ; and who does not see or suspect 
the end he has in view‘d The truth is, this alleged 
sceptic is engaged in establishing the sovereignty of 
reason on the ruins of tradition and authority. “ During 
the reign of Louis 'XIV. there were already men w^ho 
are our contemporaries,” Diderot will say referring to 
Bayle, w^ho in fact was the thinker who served the 
encyclopedists as master. Descartes had been but the 

— Ne\^iion, 1642-1727. — Or in the field of natural science : Harvey, 
1078-1658 Malpighi, 1628-1694 Leuvenhoeck, 16:32-1723 
Svanimerdiimin, 16:37-1680. — Efiecta produced hy their discov eries. — 
The telescope and the niicroacope. — ^I'aacars observations on the two 
infinite quantities [Cf. — ^physiology in J3ossuet’s TraiM tic 

la connaisance dc Dieu ; — astronoiiiy in La Tirnyere’s Cararirrcfi 
[Cf. the chapter entitled: Lrs cHprltit forts]; — and again in the 
Mnfretiens sur la phiraht^ des vwndrs , — A passage in Vcrrault’s 
ParaJlfdfs [fifth and last dialogue, edition of 1696, j). 41, &c]. 

2. The Academy ok Sciences. — Its first ostablisliinent, 1606, — and 
its early labours [Cf. Fontenelle, and J. Bertrand, UArndciuic dm 
sciences ], — The construction of the Observatory, 1667. — Hn\ghcns 
and Rceiner arc incited to ^settle in France. — The laboratory of the 
Academy. — Tin* king is present at the dissection of an elephant from 
the Versailles menagerie. — Reorganisation of the Royal Botanical 
Garden (Jardin des Rlantes), 1671. — The “ second birth ” of the 
Academy, 1699. — The number of academicians is increased from 
sixteen to fifty. — The sections: Geometry, Astronomy, Mechanics, 
Chemistry, Anatomy, and Botany. — The Academy after being under 
the precarious tutelage of a minister, is accorded the personal pro- 
tection of the sovereign. 

8. Some of the Consequences of this Reorganisation, — or some 
proofs of the wide diffusion of a taste for science. — The lectures on 
chemistry by the apothecary L^mery [(’f, Fontenelle, Fdoge dc 
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harbinger of rationalism : it is Bayle who is its true 
father. , 

But where will this rationalism find a foundation on 
which to take its stand ? what will be the model or type 
of certainty? the point of leverage? “the ultimate im- 
movable basis ? ’’ the rock to which we shall cleave so 
as not to be carried away and drowned in the ocean of 
doubt ? They will be found in science is the answer given 
at' the opportune moment by the witty author, himself 
another Cartesian, of the Entretiens sur la pluralite des 
mondes. 

The nephew of Corneille, — and therefore the bom 
enemy of Moliere, Boileau, Bacine and their sup- 
porters, — Fontenelle was long considered to be ade- 

Lemery']. “Even the laxlies, following the fashion, are bold enough 
to show themselves at such learned gathenngs.” — They flock, too, to 
the dissections practised by Du Verney ; — as do numerous foreigners 
[Cf. Fontenelle, Eloge de Du TVr/ifyJ.-— C'orroborativc evidence 
furnished by the memoirs of Mine de Btaal-Delaunay. — The chemical 
experiments of the Due d’Orl^ans [Cf. iSaiiit- Simon, ix., p. 268, &c, ; — 
and Fontenelle, Eloge tie Homberg ^, — The conception of science takes 
definite shape, — and the idea of progress is evolved [Cf JBrunetitire, 
linden critiques^ v.]. 

VI.— Charles Perrault [Pans, 1628; j 1703, Pans.] 

1. The Sources, — Perrault’s memoirs published for the first time 

in 1759; — P. Clement, Lettreb, Inatructioiis et Memoires de Colbert 
particularly vol. v. ; — Niceron, Hommee \'ol. xliii. ; — 

d’Alembert, Eloge de Charles Perrault^ in his Elogea academiquea ; 
— Sainte-Beuve, Charles Perrault in his Cau series du hindi, vol. v., 
and Nouveaux lundis, vol. i. ; — Ch. Giraud, Lettre critique preceding 
his edition of the Cofiiea dea Fiea^ 1864; — Arv^de Bariue, Lea 
Contes de Perrault in the Bevue dea Deux Mondea, December 1, 
1890. 

2. Thb Man and the Writer. 

A. Chief Clerk of the Works, — Perrault’s family; — the Boileau 
family and the Perrault family ; — Pierre I^errault, the translator of 
the Seechia ra^ia, 1678 [Cf. Racine in his preface to I]ghig6nie^ ; 
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quately depicted in the Cydias sketched by La Bruyfere, 

a mixture of the pedant and the Precieux,” whose 
originality scarcely went further, to continue to quote 
La Bruyfere, “ than merely avoiding the profession of 
other people’s ideas while contriving to be of the opinion 
of somebody.” And all these criticisms were deserved. 
Pontenelle’s tragedy A spar is only known to us by an 
epigram of Kacine, but we have his Eclogues and his 
Lettres galantes du chevalier d'Her . . . What was 
Boileau to think of such a passage as the following : 
‘‘ We have been told,- sir, that you have become a philoso- 
pher, but that your philosophy is the most extraordinary 
in the world. You do not believe that colours exist ! . . . 
I broached the matter one day with Mine de B , 

— Nicolas Pcrrault ; Claude Perrault, architect and doctor [Cf. 
Fontenelle, illoge de Claude Perrault'] \ — Charles Perrault; — his 
early studies and his early verses; — his “tra\csty” of the sivth 
book of the Aeneid ; — and, in this connection, of the revival of 
burlesque. — Colbert appoints Pen*ault secretary of the Academy of 
Inscriptions ; — Perrault gives him the idea for the first Academy 
of Sciences ; — he is charged, together with Chapelain, with draw- 
ing up the “List of the King’s Bounties.” — He is given the 
control of the Public Works; — his labours; — he suggests to his 
brother the colonnade of the Louvre; — his disappointments ;-.nd his 
retirement. — His “occasional pieces.” — The SainUPaulin^ 1G86; — 
and, in this connection, of the revival of the epopee. —The Siccle de 
Loim le Grandf 1687 ; — and of the double claim on our attention of 
this work ; — ^firs^ias having suggested to Voltaire his Siicle de Louis 
XIV, : — and secondly as having given rise to the quarrel between 
the ancients and modems. 

B, Perrault as the Apologist of the Moderns. — The ParalUles des 
Anciens ei des Modemes, 1688^1696. — Emotion aroused by these 
dialogues ; — Boileau and Perrault ; — Perrault and La Bruy^re ; — 
Perrault’s thesis and the object of his work [Cf. below “ The 
Quabrbl bktwebn the Ancients and Moderns.”] — Perrault’s polite 
and courteous attitude in the discussion, — Moreover that there is 
much that is excellent in the ParalUles. — That m reading this book, 
only the opinions of the Abb^ of the Dialogues should be imparted 
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who is a friend of yours, and who is really pained at your 
case. She would strangle Descartes if she had him in 
her power. And it must be admitted that his philo- 
sophy is a scurvy doctrine : it strips the ladies of their 
channs. If there be no such thing as a complexion, 
what becomes of the roses and lilies of our beauties ! It 
will be useless for you to tell them that colours are in the 
eyes of those who look, and not in the objects ; the ladies 
will not permit their complexion to be dependent on the 
eyes of other persons ; they intend that it shall be their 
own property, and if there is no colour at night M. de 

M is nicely caught, for he has fallen in love with 

Mile D. L. G. on account of her beautiful complexion 
and has married her.'* Voiture has w^ritten nothing more 

to Perrault. — Reconciliation between Perranlt and Boileuu. — The 
publication of tbe Hornmes tUusircs de cc siMe^ 1696-1700. 

C. Perrault as a writer of fairy siorieft ; — and that d’Alembert in 
his eulogy of Perrault does not even mention his fairy stories; — 
an omission that is none to d’Alembert’s credit; — since Ccndrillon 
and the Chat hofte are tlie best things Perrault ever wrote; — 
and from 1680 to 1715 no kind of literature was produced in 
more* abundance than fairy stories, — Of some of Perrault 's rivals ; 
— Mmc d’Aulnoy, the author of the Oiacau bleu ; — Mile de la 
Force ; — Mile Lhenticr ; — [Cf. HistoirclitUrcnre dcfifevuucs frariroifieH 
by the abhe de la Porte, Pans, 1769) ; — and wlicther this taste for fairy 
stories should not be connected w^ith tliat, manifested at the same 
time, for oriental tales ? — TJie tnuislation of the Arabian Nights, 1704- 
1708. — Do Perrault’s fairy tales deserve the i^raisfs that has been 
bestowed on them ? — Swii hona, sunt mala quredain^ viediocria 
plura , — The naivete of Perrault’s tales only exists in the imagi- 
xiation of those whom they amuse ; — ^La Fontaine’s remark on 
Perrault’s Feau dWne ; — Perrault’s subjects are entertaining in them- 
selves ; — but he has chosen to present them in a style devoid of chann, 

8. The Works. — Perrault’s works comprise : (1) a certain number 
of occasional pieces, such as the Disroiirs sur V acquisition de 
Dunkerque par le Boi, 1663, or his Pamasse pousse d bout, sur la 
difficulte de dicrire la conquite de la Franehe-Comtd, 1668; — (2) his 
Pocme sur la Peiniure, 1668; his Saint-Pauhn, 1686 ; and his SUcle 
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‘‘precious,” Balzac nothing more affected. But neither 
Balzac nor Voiture were acquainted with the art of convey- 
ing a scientific truth in a similar affected or “ precious” 
dress : and to have done this constitutes Fontenello/s 
originality. He may be said indeed to serve up Cartesian- 
ism, astronomy, physics, and natural history in madrigals ; 
and from this point of view the Entretiens sur la phcraliU 
des vwndes is a masterpiece unique of its kind. In gallant 
and insinuating fashion the work introduces into literature 
for the first time an entire order of ideas and facts which 
before had had no part in it. Fontenello devotes Ins 
ingenuity to fostering the new preoccupations that are 
beginning to steal into men’s minds. His effort is suc- 
cessful, and, owing to his footing in society, these novel 

de Louis le Grande 1687 ; — (H) his Paralleles, five dialogues in four 
vols., published, as has been said, from 1688 to 1696 ; to whicJi must 
be joined, as being conceived in the same spirit, his Homines illusircs, 
1696-1700; — and finally (4) liis fairy tales: — La Belle au hois dor- 
7nant, Le petit Chaperon rouge. La, Barhe blcue, Lc Chat hottc^ Lcs 
Fees, Cendrillon, Riquet d la houppe, Le Petit Poucet in prose ; — and 
Onsehdis, Pcau d'dne, and Les souhaits ridicules m ^ersc. 

They were published for the first time separately in Holland 
between 1694 and 1711 ; and in volume form by Barbin, 1697 1698, 
the author being given as Perrault d’Armancour, son of C’hailes 
Perrault. 

There are innumerable modem editions of the fairy stones. 

The Oiseau bleu, which is frequently adjoined to them, is by Mine 
d’Aulnoy ; and Finette ou VAdroite Princessc by Mile Llichitier. 

VII, — Jeande la Bruyere [Paris, 1645; ^ 1696, Versailles]. 

1. Thb Sources. — Suard, Nohee sur la vie et les cents de La 
Bruyere, 1781, and printed at the head of so\eral modern editions. — 
Walckenaer, Jktude sur La Bruyere, preceding his edition of the 
Caraetdres, Paris, 1845 ; — Sainte-Beuve, Portraits littcraires, vol. i. ; 
Nov/oeaux Lwndis, vol. i. and vol. x. ; — A. Vinet, Morahstes franqais 
des XVP et XVIF siecles, Paris, 1839; — Edouard Founiier, La 
comidie de La Bruyere, Paris, 1866 ; — Etienne Allaire, La Bruyere^ 
dams la rtiaison de Conde, Paris, 1866. 

17 
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matters become topics of fashionable conversation. Under 
these circumstances it may be asked what is there that is 
still wanting to the victory of Cartesianism and even of 
science itself? What is wanting is exactly and solely the 
element which the quarrel between the ancients and 
moderns is about to supply. 

Charles Perrault, a man of wit and merit — who can only 
be reproached wnth having, like Scarron, begun his literary 
career by ‘‘ travestying Virgil and with being more 
learned m buildings than in literature — conceives the 
idea of flattering his king in somewhat novel fashion. 
He can hit on no better notion than to call his century 
the “Century of Louis the Great.” Is there not the 
century of Augustus or the century of Pericles ? But is 

2. The Man and the Writer. 

A. The Morahsi. — La Hruyere’8 biiiili ; — and that he was the only 
one of the great writers of liis time who was acquainted with four or 
fi>e languages, including (merman;— his family and his youth [Cf. 
Servois, Notice hiogrojilnque}, — He is appointed treasurer of the 
finances for the district of Caen ; — he enters the household of Conde 
in the capacit;\ of tutor to the young Duke of Houibon, 1684. — The 
spectacle presented by the Conde household [Cf. Saint-Simon, 
Memo^rcff.] — La Bruyere’s reactions with Bossuct ; — and with Boileau. 
— The alleged “ romance ” in La Bruyere’s life ; — and that it has no 
bearing on literary history. — Was the peon of I^a Bruyere’s book 
suggested him by Mile de Montpensier’s Galerie fie Portraits '! — 
or by the “ portraits ” scattered through the novels of Mile de 
Seudcri ? — Improbability of this supposition. — On the other hand 
he was greatly influenced by Jja Rochefoucauld, —Pascal, — and 
Malebranche [Cf. Auguste Damien, iltude sur La Bruyiire et Male- 
branches Paris, 1866]. — Whether the characters of Theophrastus only 
served him as a pretext ; — or whether he was mistaken as to their 
literary value ; — as was Boileau as to that of the Treatise of Longinus 
on the Sublime ? — The first edition of the Caracteresj 1688 ; — and 
that it contains barely half a dozen portraits ; — ^maxims predominating 
in it ; — and La Bruy^re merely emulating La Rochefoucauld in his 
book as at first produced. 

Is there a “ plan ” in the Caracterea ; — and that in any case it was 
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it enough to say tlmt the century of Louis XIV. is in no 
wise inferior to that of Augustus or that of Pericles? 
Perrault holds that it is not. The century of Louis XIV. 
is not the equal of those of Pericles and Augustus; it 
surpasses them ! and in proportion as the sovereign 
himself is the superior of Augustus and Pericles, so 
Bossuet, for instance, is the superior of Demosthenes, 
Moliere the superior of Plautus or Terence, liacme the 
superior of l^uripides, so France is in advance of Athens 
or Koine, and so in general the moderns are superior to 
the ancients. In Ihis way begins or is fomented a dis- 
jiute of which Perrault himself did not foresee the con- 
sequences. He merely proposed to flatter his sovereign, 
and, satisfied with having acted like a good courtier, he 

not perceived by lioileau ; — and that it Ihj certain that if the chapter 
du Mcritc pertsonncl were to follow that dc V Homme \ — or the 
chapter la Conversation to precede that dn Canir \ — it docs not 
appear that the economy of the book would be affected in conse- 
quence. — This fact, however, does not prove that the chapter dcs 
Esprits forts is not a precaution ; — on the contraiy, in a certain 
sense, it may be maintained with the author that all the rest 
of the work leads up to this chapter. — The friend and protcfjfi' 
of J3ossuet, the future author of the Dialogues sue le quietisme, 
purposed writing a work of apologetics; — or at any rate he aimed 
at being a moralist; — as plainly appears, moreover, from a careful 
reading of the first edition of the book ; — or again of the Dis 
eours 8vr Theophraste. — La Bruyere proposed to strike a blow 
at once at th^.' moderns and at tlie libertines, — as if he had piT- 
ceived the solidarity of the two causes ; — he proposed to reply at 
the same time to the IVrrault's Steele de Louis le (Irand \ — and to 
the EniretienH sue la plnrahte des mondes ; — and this double icfcr- 
enoe to current controversies stood liim ])erhaps m as good stead 
as his talent in the early editions of his book. 

B. The Artist, — There was an “ artist,” ho\ve\cr, in LaBruytTc; — 
or, as would be said at the present day, a stylist ; — and the artist 
overshadowed the moralist ; — as is provt‘d by the following strange 
statement:— “ Moses, Homer, Plato, Yirgil, and Horace arc superior 
to other writers solely on account of their images,” — Boileau, w'ho 
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would have gone no further, had not the partisans of 
the ancients compelled him in some sort to look^more 
closely into his paradox. In reality it is the idea of 
progress, vague as yet, inchoate or floating, scarcely self- 
conscious, but still this idea and no other that pervades the 
JParalUles des ayicieii^ ct des modernes. It is in vain that 
Kacine, that La Bruyere in his Garacteres, 1688-1696, 
that Boileau in his liefiexions critiques sur Longin^ 1694, 
endeavour to stem the current, to exert a contrary 
influence. The witty retort is made them that they 
themselves adduce proof in their works of the superiority 
they are vexed should be accorded the moderns. “ How 
much, exclaims Perrault, does the public prefer to the 
characters of the divine Theophrastus the reflections of 

inclined to this opinion, when expressing it had at least made the 
restriction : 

Before starting to write, learn to think. 

La Bruyere’ B style ; — and that while lacking continuity, — it is never- 
theless oratorical , —in tlie sense that the CarartcrcH arc the repertory 
of classic rhetoric. — There are to be found in it every one of the 
movements ” enuiiioratcd in treatises on rhetoric : the interrogation, 
the exclamation, tlic suspension, tlie digression, the interpellation, 
the adjuration ; — every one of the “ figures ” : the extenuation, the 
hyperbole, the synecdoche, the catachresis, the prosopopoeia ; — 
every one of the “ modalities ” or modulations from irony to emphasis. 
— This rhetoric, however, is saved from its own excesses; — by its 
tendency to realism ; — ^that is to the close imitation of cnature ; — and, 
in this connection, of the “ naturalism ” of La Bruyere. — How careful 
he is to thoroughly observe his models; — to note in them their 
respective, individual characteristics ; — and to bee that each portrait 
only fits the character it is intended to represent. — Tlie circumstance 
that La Bruyfere’s characters were often the portraits of real persons ; 
— and without examining his intention to indulge in personal 
saitire, — that where the identity of these persona can be traced 
the xeBexoblonce of the portrait to the original furnishes proof of 
the truth to nature of La Bruyfere’s depictions. — ^That further proof 
of his truthfulness to nature is found in his pessimism; — and, in 
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the modern who has given us a translation of them ! ” 
[Of. ParalleleSy third dialogue, 2nd edition, 1693] . To 
the side of the modems flock the rising generation and 
the women, to say nothing of the members of the 
Academy, of whom barely six are supporters of Kacine 
and Boileau. Society follows suit. On all sides it is urged 
that if the matter be strictly examined it is found that it 
is we, the so-called moderns, who are really the ancients. 
Our knowledge is more extensive than that of our fathers, 
and the knowledge of our sons will he more extensive 
still. Long enough, and indeed too long, have men, 
garbed in black and wearing the pedant’s cap, held up 
to us the works of the ancients, not merely as being all 
that is most beautiful in the world, but as embodying 

this connection, a reference once again to the connection between 
pessimism and realism. — The fact that La Bruyeie is rather a 
melancholy WTiter than otherwise, — is due to his having endeavoured 
to see things as they are, — iii order to render them as they are. — He 
may be suspected, however, of haMiig seen things uglier than they 
are ; — or more grotesque than they are ; — in order to make them lend 
themselves to fine effects of style; — and in this way of having been 
led by the very artifices of his rhetoric into the exaggeration he desired 
to avoid. 

C. The Satirist. — Of tlie interest of tliis question owing to its 
bearing on the solution of another question ; — that, namely, of the 
philosophic import of La Hruy^re’s book. — The famous saying: “A 
man who is born a Christian and a Frenchman feels himself shackled 
when attempting satire.” — The fourth edition of the Camctercs, 1689 ; — 
and of the growing daring of La Bruyere up to the math edition, 1696. 
— It must be noted, however, that to spore nobody is almost eqinvalent 
to attackmg nobody. — When a writer scoffs alike at men and women, 
— at courtiers and townsmen, at financiers and at the magistracy, — 
at the pious and at the libertines ; — he is doubtless a pessimist ; — but 
he is not a revolutionary [Cf. Tame, Nouveau x esbais de criiique 
et d'histoirc^. — This observation once made, it may and it should be 
admitted : — that La Bniy^re’s indignation is deeper than that of 
La Fontaine ; — that he reconciled himself less easily than Moliere to 
the society of his time ; — and that the dawning is seen in his writings 
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the very idea of the Beautiful ” ! The moment has come 
to escape from this servitude. And the emancipation, 
which is speedily an accomplished fact, is followed by 
three consequences. 

Men’s curiosity takes an altered direction. Forsaking 
the study and meditation of the works of the ancients, 
it becomes exclusively bent on the observation of the 
realities of contemporary existence. Those who were 
scoffed at in the Femmes Savantes have their revenge. 
“Almost infinite,’’ writes Perrault in his fifth and last 
dialogue, “ are the discoveries that have been made in our 
century ’’ ; and it is a fact, that while in general the 
historians of our literature have dated wrongly the 
triumph of Cartesianism, placing it thirty or forty 

of a pity that is absent from those of Boilean. — It is the idea of 
humanity that is begmniiif? to take shape. 

Of some other merits of the Caracteren ; — and in particular of 
certain portraits and nari'atives ; — which herald the approaching \ ogue 
of the novel [Of. Lesage’s Bo\teujr \ — The transition is accom- 

plished in La Bruyere’s book from character as it is understood in the 
comedy of Moliere ; — ^to characters as they are about to be understood 
in the novel of manners. — La Bniyere’s enemies. — He replies to them 
in his Discours de reception d V Academic^ 1693 ; — and in the preface to 
this discourse. — He also essays on this occasion to define the “ plan ” 
of his book ; — but rather late in the day, imitating in this respect 
La Rochefoucauld m the preliminary notice to his Maximes. — He is 
successful in showing that aU the other chapters are subordinate to 
the last ; — but not that they observe a fixed order or gradation, or 
that they have a constant bearing on his principal idea. — That it is 
worth while noting, moreover, that his principal idea is wholly a lay 
idea ; —La Bruy^jre’s religion being a degree less Christian than the 
religion of Malebranche ; — if, indeed, it may not be termed a purely 
natural religion. — The Dialogues siir Ic quiHisme*, — and that they 
added nothing to the glory of La Bniy^re. 

8. The Works, — We have mentioned all the works of La Bruy^re. 

The editions to be consulted are:— the first edition, 1688, reprinted 
in the Cabinet du bihliopkile, 1868 ; — all the following editions down 
to the ninth inclusive, which appeared in 1696. 
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years too early, on the other hand they have placed 
thirty or forty years too late what may be termed the 
advent of the scientific spirit [Cf. on this point F. 
Cournot, Considerations sur la marche des idees, vol. i., 
book iii.] . In reality, the reorganisation or the renewal 
of the Academy of Sciences in 1699 is almost as important 
and significant a date in French intellectual histoiy as 
that of the founding of the French Academy in 1():15. 
Boileau may compose if he chooses his Satire des femmes : 

Good 1 it is that blue-stocking 

Of whom Roborval has a liigh opinion and whom Sauveur frequents ; 

but nevertheless the very women henceforth take an 
interest in geometry, and the spectacle of a dissection, 

We shall confine ourselves to citing among modern editions : — 
Walckenaer’s edition, lB4/> ; — Destailleur’s edition, 1B54; ~G, Ser\ois’ 
edition m the “Grands Ecrivains do la France” series, l\iris, IBdo- 
1B7B, Hachetto. 

Two “ classic ” editions also deserve mention : — Ilemardinquer’s 
edition, 1849, 1854, 1872, 1890, Delagrave ; — and Rebelliau’s edition. 
1890, Hachette. 

VIII.— Francois de Salignac de la Mothe-Fenelon [chateau 
of F^nelon, near Sarlat, 1651 ; ] 1715, Cainbrai]. 

1. The Sources. — F enelon’s voluminous correspondence, printed at 
the end of the Versailles edition, and completed b^\’ a considerable 
number of letters published in 1849, 1850, 1853, 1809, 1873, and 
1892. 

La Harpe, Eloge de F^nelon, 1771 ; — d’Alembert, Klogc de FhicJon, 
1774 ; — Cardinal de Baus.set, Hiatoirc de Fhieloti, 3rd edition, 1817 ; 
— Abb^ Gosselin, Htsfoire htteraire de Feiielon, 1843 ; — Sainte-Beuve, 
Cauaeries dit lundi, vol. ii., 1850, and vol. x., 1854 ; — P. Janet, Fenclon 
in the “ Grands Ecrivains Fran 9 ais ” series, Paris, 1892 ; — R. Mahren- 
holz, Finelon, ein Lebenahild, Leipaick, 1896. 

0. Douen, L' intolerance de Fenelon, 2nd edition, Pans, 1875. 

Tabaraud, Supplement aux hiatoirea de Boaauet et de Fenelon, 
Paris, 1822; — A. Bonnel,Lrt controverae de Boaauet et de Fertelon sur 
Je Milcon, 1850; — Algar Grneau, Kfudr sur ht royiileuma- 
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which Moli^re thought so comic when he made his 
Thomas Diafoirus offer it to Ang41ique in the Malade 
imaginaire, is now a spectacle the sex flocks to witness. 
The anatomist Du Verney, when introducing Mile de 
Launay to the Duchesse du Maine, explains that “ of 
all the young women of France, it is she who is best 
acquainted with the human body,” and the statement is 
considered perfectly natural. On the other hand it is 
held to he extraordinary that men should still be found 
who, while priding themselves on their judgment and 
taste, confess to an admiration for Pindar. We are the 
men of the present day, and what we are chiefly concerned 
to know is the "world in which we live and to which we 
belong ! And what can Aristotle the Stagyrite and 


ilon dll livre des Maxlmes dcs saints, Paris, 1878; — Guerrier, 
Madame Guyon, sa vie et sa doctrine. Pans, 1881 ; — Crousl^, Fenelon 
ct Bossuet, Paris, 1894 ; — abbt* iJolmonfc, Fenelon et Bossuet, Lyons, 
1896. 

Enrnianuel de Broglie, Fenelon d Camhrai, Paris, 1884. 

Consult too, but cautiously, Saint-Simon’s Memoires ; — the letters 
of the Duchesse d’Orlf^'ans ; — and La Beaumelle, M^moires et corre- 
spondance de. Madame d-c Maintenon. 

2. The Man and the Writer. — He is a further example of a 
writer who does not resemble hia style ; — and the real Fenelon was 
just as hal’d, inflexible and overbearing as the style of Telemaque is 
mellifluous and even unctuous. — If there be added to tins essential 
characteristic a very high idea of himself, of his family, and of his 
personal dignity ; a natural preciosity displayed m a taste for strange 
and unusual opinions ; and finally a sort of insincerity of which he is 
scarcely conscious ; — an idea will be obtained of the Fenelon of the 
first period of his life, — from whom the second Fenelon was only 
evolved very late in his career ; — and the idea will be incomplete since 
Fenelon is a strangely complex and fluctuating character ; — still it 
will allow of bis being understood ; — and will give a sort of unity to 
hia life, his r51e, and liis work. 

A.. F^nclon’« ewrhj years , — His iomily his early studies; Cahors, 

the ooK&ge du Plessis, and the seminary of Baint-Sulpice. — His 
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Cicero, who hailed from Arpinuin, know on this subject 
or teach us in connection with it ? 

The influence of these new ideas, or more accurately of 
the new direction taken by men’s curiosity, may quickly 
be traced even in the partisans of antiquity themselves, 
in the GaracUres of^La Bruyere, for instance, or in 
Fenelon’s Teleniaqiie, the respective dates of which are 
1696 as regards the last edition of the Caracfercs, and 
1699 for TeUmaque, It was La Bruyere who was the 
first to be attacked or railed at by the modems, while 
as for Fenelon he was destined to remain faithful 
to the ancients to the end of his life. And yet in 
what direction did the interests of La Bru)"ere really 
lie ? He has told us explicitly in a very curious passage 

youthful letters [to Bossuet and to the Marquise de Tja\al] ; — and 
^that they are characterised by preciosity. — He is put m cluirge of the 
NouvellcH cathohque.i . — Is what Saint-Simon says of the intrigues of 
Fenelon to secure his ancement -to bo bolicved ? — and that, as a 
general rule, it is always prudent at any rate to begin by disbelieving 
Saint-Simon.— Did ho even ever see Fenelon ? — That in any ease 
Louis XIV. distrusted Fenelon to start with ; — ^never inviting liiin, in 
spito of his early successes as an orator [Cf. the Sermon qmur la fete 
de VEjpiphanie^ 1085], to preach before the court ; — while after the 
success of his “ Saiutonge Mission,” 1686-1687, the king de-clincd to 
confer on him either the bishopric of Poitiers, or that of La Rochelle. 
— How Fenelon triumphed over his sovereign’s prejudice against linn ; 
— thanks to the intervention in his belialf of the Due de Beauvilliers, 
of Mme de Matntenon, — and of Bossuet. — He belonged to the group 
of persons who formed Bossuet’s habitual society. — At the request of 
Bossuet he writes his liefutation du Traite dc la nature ci de la 
grdee^ directed against Molebranche. — lie is appointed tutor to the 
royal children, 1689. 

B. His early works , — The Sermon pour I a fete dr VEpiphariie, 1685, 
— and that it almost marks on epoch in pulpit eloquence. — Seduc- 
tion, charm, and elevation of F^nelon’s manner. — Tlie Traite de 
V^ducation des 1686 ; — and, in this connection, of the progress 

mode since Moli^re and his Femmes savantes. — TeUmaque^ 1693- 
1694 ? — and of the principal questions it raises. — What was Fenelon ’s 
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of his book, which is not a book, but the collected fruit 
of his direct and close observation of his contempo- 
raries. “ There arise among men infinite combinations 
of power, of favour, of genius, of riches, of dignities, 
of birth, of strength, of industry, of capacity, of vice, of 
weakness, of virtue, of stupidity, of poverty, of powerless- 
ness, of humbleness, and of vileness. These elements, 
mingled together in a thousand different manners and 
mutually compensated, give rise to the different classes and 
the different social grades." And we declare in turn, that 
in his Caracteres, it is these thousand combinations, these 
different classes and different social grades that he deliglits 
to depict, and no longer “ man in general.” He does 
more than take nature for his model ; in reality he goes 


intention in writing the work ? — In writing it did he merely taJee an 
artifstio satisfaction in so “ disfiguring’* antiquity as to bring it into 
accordance with his own conception of the period ? — or wan it his 
intention to indulge in satire ? [Cf. the Lctire d Louts XI V.] or» 
again, was his purpose to set forth his scheme of government ? — How 
far w'as Feiieloii responsible for the publication of the book in 1699 ? 
— and, in this connection, of strange sentence in his Me moire in 
which he exonerates himself from all resjionHibility in the matter ; — 
“ he preferred, he says, to allow it to appear m a deformed and dis- 
torted shape, than to issue it as he had written it.” — Whether the 
unfaithful copyist whom he accuses of having stolen his manuscript 
W’as not w’ell inspired m only pubhshing it after F^nelon had been 
appointed to the see of Cambrai in 1695 ? — [Cf. L. txenay, Jktude lit- 
teraire H morale sur le TeUmaque^ Paris, 1876 ; and L. Boulv4, De 
VhelUnieme chez Fi^ielon, Paris, 1897] . 

C. The great controversies, — The Quietist controversy [Cf. above, 
Bossubt]. — D ifficulties of F^nelon’s situation. — His dilatory tactics ; 
— and beneath his apparent gentleness, — his miconquerable resistance. 
— The essence of the controversy and the question of pure or dis- 
interested love. — The seduction the doctrine would exercise on F^nelon 
given his aristocratic and singular nature. — The quarrel becomes 
complicated by political considerations. — F^nelon’s ambition, — and 
that it is superabundantly proved ; — ^by his Lettre d Louis XIV.; — ^by 
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to current events for his inspiration, and his one ambition 
is to give a vivid picture of “the manners of his time.” 
We touch here on the chief reason of the immense success 
of his book. People recognise their neighbours in its 
pages. Such an one is Diphile, such an one TJieodecte, 
Everybody can put a name to Irene, to Lais, or to Chonie, 
Hence it is that the book is amusing, that it is instruc- 
tive : it teaches in how many ways one man may differ 
from another. But Le Bruyere complains that “great 
subjects arc forbidden him”; five or six years pass and 
Penelon essays them in his TeUmaque. 

1 do not believe there exists a book, a celebrated and 
justly celebrated book, in which antiquity is presented us 
in a falser light than in TeUmaque ; and I do not except 

TeUmaque and by hia Tables de Ckaulnes . — The utopia of Fthiclon ; 
— and its retrograde character. — Is it to be regretted tliat his pupil 
did not reigii ? — His condemnation, March 12, 1699, and tlie Letters 
Patent of August 14th. — His exile at Caanbrai. — In his exile ho con- 
tinues to keep in couiiiiumcation with his party [Cf. his con*espondence 
with the Duke of Burgundy], and to occupy hunsolf with the .scheiuc 
of government lie looks forward to being able to put in force. — His 
conflict with the JanHenists ; — and of the unscrupulousness he dis- 
played in the course of it, — His attitude in this instance may be 
regarded as his revenge for the defeat he had suffered ; — and in any 
case as wholly characteristic of one side of his policy. — Imprudence of 
this policy ; — seeing that the ruin of Port-Royal contributed as much 
as the revocation of the Edict of Nantes to the progress of libertinism. 
— HojieB conceive^ by Fiinelon at the time of the death of the Dauphin 
[Cf. his letter of Aiiril 14, 1711] ; — it is at this juncture that he com- 
poses his Tahirs de Chaulnes . — Death of the Duke of Burgundy 
[February, 1712]. 

D, Fintlon's last years, — Although the hopes that had buoyed him 
up for the last fifteen years are shattered, he does not abandon him- 
self to despair ; — but on the contrary accepts his fate as a special 
manifestation in his interest of the will of God [Cf. his correspond- 
ence for the years 1712, 1718, 1714]. — His remark to the Due de 
Chaulnes : “ My dear Duke, let us die without regret ” [March, 1712] ; — 
and it may be said that from this moment his sole and ardent concern 
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even the Cyrus or the CUlie of Mile de Scud^ri, to whom, 
moreover, it owes as much as to Sophocles or Homer, 
Bossuet esteemed the work to be “unworthy” of a priest, 
and I am much afraid that he was right. Still, if the 
book be read as it ought to be read, that is with the date at 
which it was written constantly in view, the impression it 
produces is at once modified. As is the case with La 
Bruy^;re, it is “portraits ” and “ contemporary portraits ” 
that Fenelon draws. Mentor is he himself, and Tdlf'maque 
is the Duke of Burgundy. He lectures the prince, and less 
on the subject of morality than on that of government. 

The tale serves to pass off the precept. 

He discusses problems of statesmanship, and chimerical 

was to prepare himself for death. — Still he seeks distraction; — and 
writes his Lettre sur Irs occupations de VAcadimie francaise^ 1714 ; — 
perhaps, too, he re^i^^es his Dialogues de V eloquence \ and his Traiie 
de Vejnstcnce de Dieu. — He confcinues to combat the last remnants of 
Jansenism; — and administers his diocese admirably. — He is mortally 
stricken, however ; — and the spectacle of his gradual throwing off of 
his fonner self, year by year and almost month by month, is exceed- 
ingly beautiful. 

E. Of some other of Fenelon' s works. — The Lettre sur lea occujia- 
Hons de L Academic fraiujaise ; — and that it bears traces of F^nelon’s 
strange and unusual bent of mind. — His judgment on French poetry; — 
which he complains is the slave of the laws of versification. — His judg- 
ment on Moliere. — His scheme for a treatise on history. — His Dialogues 
sur Veloqucnce [published in 1718] ; and that tkpey contain all the 
objections against and the criticisms of pulpit eloquence, which will 
afterwards be elaborated by Voltaire ; — that in this respect the work 
would have come better from a man of letters than from a bishop ; — 
while it is sovereignly unjust as far as it refers to Bourdaloue. — Indeed 
Fenelon is already quite of the view of a modern critic; — and the 
words of Edmond Scherer might almost be put into liis mouth : **the 
sermon is a spurious branch of literature.*’ — ^The Traiti de V existence 
de Dieu ; and of the influence of the scientific movement of the tune 
on the first part of the book. — Comparison between the second part 
and Malebranche’s Entretiens sur la m6taphysique ; — and of the ease 
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though his views may be they are closely connected with 
the situation of France at his time. In short, he too 
seeks his inspiration in current events. He has a goal in 
view, and a goal that is neither distant nor indistinct, but 
in proximity and clearly defined. Was it possible, under 
these conditions, that TeUiyuique should not have aroused 
the eager curiosity of its writer’s contemporaries, that they 
should not have seen that they themselves were its subject 
matter, that they should not have essayed to gather from 
the lessons of the tutor what manner of government would 
be that of his royal pupil ? For these reasons Fenelon’s 
“ novel ” is the outcome, as were the CaractcreSj of the 
newly developed thirst for knowledge. It is the book of a 
reformer, and this despite the fact that the aristocratic ideal 

with which more than one passage in it might be made out to have 
pantheistic leanings. 

After what precedes it is incumbent to add : — that, while in Fene- 
lon’s case the style is not ** the man ” for the oidv iioint of resoiu- 
blancc between his character and his style is the marvellous suppleness 
of both ; — yet his style is instinct with a very keen charm ; — a sort 
of social optimism; -and also a very keen sentiinont for what is 
about to be called humanity. — The truth is that Fenelon was very 
kind, — to those who recognised his superiority; — and he was very 
sensitive. — It is evidently to these two characteristics that he owes 
his reputation as a philosopher or even as a philanthropist [Cf. La 
Harpe in his eulogy, and the Finelon of Marie-Joseph Chenier] ;-*and 
in this way the world has formed an idea of Ftuielon, as it has of 
Bossuet, w'hich isrfalse as far as it is arrived at — but no further — by 
on attempt to judge of the character of the men from the nature of 
their writings. 

3. The Works. — They are divided, or rather they have been 
divided in the Versailles edition, into five classes. 

(1) Theological and controverstal works, of which the principal 
arc: — ^the TraiU de Vexistence et dea aftribufa de Dieu, 1712, 1718; 
— the Letlre d Viveque d'Arraa axir la lecture de VEcriture sanite ev 
langm vulgaire, 1707, 1718; — and the Befutation du Traiie dc la 
nature et de la grdee, published for the first time in 1820 [vols. i., li. 
and iiL] — ^Volumes iv., v*, vi., vii., viii. and ix. contain F^nelon’s dif- 
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of the archbishop of Cambrai lies wholly in the past, as 
we clearly see to-day, though nobody perceived the truth 
at the time. Fenelon interests the men of his epoch in 
themselves, an achievement that accorded exactly with 
the demands of the coterie of the moderns. 

There are other works which, although they are of 
inferior literary merit, are not less significant of the trans- 
formation that is 111 progress; and disrespectful as it may 
seem to speak in the same breath of Tel4maque or the 
Caracteres and of the comedies of Dancourt, in reality 
the association of these works is more interesting and 
instructive than it is slighting to Fenelon or La 
Bruyere. It is in Dancourt’s pieces that the transforma- 
tion takes place of the comedy of character into the 

fercnt writings on the subject of Quietism with the exception of the 
Maximea dc8 saints , — while volumes x., xi., xii., xiii., xiv., xv. and xvi. 
contain his writings against •Tansenism. 

(2) Hih moral and devotional works, comprising: — his Sermons, of 
which the principal are the Sermon j)our V Epi-phanic, 1685, and the 
Sermon pour le sacre de VElccteiir dc Cologne, 1707 ; — his Letircs 
sur divers points dc spirituality, 1718, 1738; — and, included in this 
class for no obvious reason, the T ratio sur V education desfilles, 1687 
[vols. XV) i. and xviii.]. 

(3) Fenelon’s diocesan charges, 1701 to 1713 [vol. xviii.] 

(4) Literary works including '.—thirty -six Fables; — the Dialogues 
des inorts, an imitation, probably, of Fontenelle’s work. The edition 
of 1700 contains four dialogues, — that of 1712 forty-seven, — that of 
1718 sixty-nine, — that of 1787 seventy-four, — that of 1823 eighty-one; 
— the Aventures de Telimague, 1699 and 1717 ; — the Dialogu-es sur 
V eloquence, 1718, and sundry minor works including the Lettre sur 
Ics occupations de V Academic Jnnu^aisc, 1716 [vols. xix., xx., xxi. and 
xxii.] 

(5) Political writings including : —Dtrers Memoires concernani la 
guerre de la succession d'PJspagne ; — the Examen de conscience sur 
les devoirs de la roijaiite; — and the Essai philosophiqne sur le gou~ 
vernement civil. This last work is not by Fenelon, but was written 
by the Chevalier de Ramsai “ in accordance with the principles of M. 
de Fdnelon/’ and published in London in 1721 [vol. xxii.]. 
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comedy of manners, in his “curtain-raisers” as well as in 
his more important plays — in the Moulin de Javelle, in 
the Foire de Besons, in the Vcndanges de Suresne^ as in 
the Chevalier d la mode, in the Femme d' intrigues, or in 
the Agioteurs. And as for the comedy of manners, in 
what does it exist if not in the presentation of the foibles 
of the hour and the follies of the period in a scenario that 
itself is wholly contemporary ? Plays of this stamp are a 
mirror in which the comic author invites us to recognise 
ourselves ; and, for our part, after making allowance for 
the exaggeration inseparable from caricatures, and further 
necessitated, as we are aware, by the requirements of 
dramatic art, what we look for in such plays is our own 
likeness. The attractiveness, however, of comedy of this 

It remains to mention the Correspondence in twelve volumes: — 
Correspondence with the Duke of Burgundy [vol. i.]; — Miscellaneous 
letters [vols. ii., iii., iv.] ; — ^letters dealing with spiritual matters [\ols. 
V. and vi.]; — letters relating to the Quietist controversy fvols. vii., 
viii., ix., X., xi.] — Vol. xii. contains a good review of F^nelon’s works. 

IX.— The Quarrel hetween the Ancients and Moderns. 

1. The Obioin of the Quarrel. — Three lines of Horace : 

iEtas parentum, pejor avis, tulit 
Nos nequiores, mox daturos 
Progcniem vitiosiorem ; 

— and that notwithstanding Bodin [Cf . above Bodin] ; — Bacon and his 
De aurgmentis ; — Descartes [Cf. Dinconrs de la methode, m.] ; — and 
Pascal [Fragment d'an Traifi du vide'] ; — the idea expressed by these 
three lines was entertained “by all thoughtful persons ” until towards 
1680. — The real quarrel, — the result, like many important events, of 
insignificant causes, — has a threefold ongm. It arose out of : — (1) tlie 
controversies touching the “ miraculous character of Christianity ” ; — 
controversies which inevitably raised the question of the superiority of 
Christianity over Paganism [Cf. Dcsniarets de Samt-Sorhn’s jirefacc 
to ClovU and to Maric-Magdeleine] ; — ‘(2) the mere spectacle of the 
progress made by science between the time of Descartes and that of 
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order, whatever its literary value, lies, just as does 
the attractiveness of the Caractkres, in the fidelity of 
observation displayed in it. What is asked of the author 
is no longer that he shall unravel a plot or develop a thesis, 
but that he shall hit off his models accurately ; and, in 
response to this demand, the author allows himself to be 
directed both m his choice of subjects and in his mode of 
treating them by passing events. Dancourt is such an 
author. He is without genius, his talent is slight, his 
comedy is superficial, his wit is often coarse ; on the other 
hand, his plays abound in details relating to manners, in 
scraps of dialogue transported on to the stage from real 
life, and I will not dare to say in portraits — it would be 
doing him too much honour — but at least in silhouettes of 

Newton; — (3) the idea that occurred to Charles Perrault of disparaging 
the ancients with a view to flattering Louis XIV. — The sitting of the 
French Academy held on January 27, 1687 [Cf. Rigault, Hutoire tie 
la querelle dcs Aricinih rt den Afodernes ], — Indignation of the jiartisans 
of the ancients : La Fontaine, Boileau, Racine, — Fontenelle supports 
Perrault in hifi Digress Urn sur les Anciens vt Ivs Modcrries^ 1688. — The 
first edition of the Carac teres a]>pears almost simultaneously [the royal 
authorisation for its printing is dated October, 1687] ; — and Perrault 
determines to write liis FaraUeh"i , — of which the first volume appeared 
in October of the same year. — Fontenelle elected to the French 
Academy, 1601 ; — election of Ija Bruyerc, 1693. — Boileau replies to 
the FaraUeles in liis Fejic^rions critiques sur Lojigin, 1694; — Per- 
rault publishes the concluding volume of hiy FaraUeles in 1696; — 
he treats in it of the superiority of the moderns in the matter of 
science; — and the quarrel seems appeased by Boileau’s letter to 
Perrault, 1701. 

2. Importance of the quaurei.; — and of the error that has been 
committed in regarding it as a quarrel between pedants, — In addition 
to Rigault’s estimable book on the subject, students should read 
Auguste Corate’s pronouncement on the matter [Cf. Coicra de philo- 
aopJiie positive^ vol. ni., forty-seventh lesson ; — and Rerre Leroux’s 
treatise, Sur la Lot de la continuite qai relie le XVIT au XVIIF 
BieeW ], — The real point at issue in the quarrel is : 

A. From the peda-gogic point of view , — Will the ancients remain 
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personages, who dress, speak, move about, behave them- 
selves, feel and think after the fashion of people of tlie 
year 1700. It remains that there shall appear on the 
scene a more skilful artist, and above all a more con- 
scientious artist and one more devoted to his art, and 
that he shall improve on Dancoiirt if lie can ! Still, as it 
is, the comedy of Moliere is threatened, or even already 
undermined. The case is the same with the politics of 
Bossuet and with the aesthetics of Boileau, and all three 
writers are the butt of the same patient, subtle, and almost 
invisible enemy. 

This enemy might be said, if desired, to be a contempt 
or rather a disdain for tradition, but I prefer to speak of it 
as a frenzy or a rage for novelty. Nothing gives more flavour 

the educators of huniaiuty for all time? — for wliat reasons ? — and in 
virtue of what privilege? — Ilonsard was saturated witli Greek tradi- 
tion, — and Malherbe with Latin tradition ; — and the question is, has 
not the tune come for writers to be purely Frciicli ? — La Bniyeve, m 
his Discoi/rs aur Th^ophraate^ sho^s that lie appreciates that these 
are the points at issue, and very skilfully defends the ancients ; — by 
justifying the authority of tradition on the ground of the clement of 
eternal truth contained in the writings of the ancients ; — and contained 
in consequence of their greater faithfulness to nature ; — while he 
also urges that they expressed ideas the propriety of which is still 
recognised after the lapse of three thousand years ; — in spite of 
the immense changes m manners, — in customs, — and in the very 
conception that obtains of life. — In the second place : 

B. From ihe ^hiloaopJiic j^oinf of view ; — tJic question at issue is 
that of progress ; — an idea of which a conception, confused as \Bt, but 
undoubtedly existent, was abroad at the period: — and an idea the 
paternity of which has wrongly been ascribed to Turgot. — Expbeit 
passages in the ParalUlcs : — [Cf. vol. iv., p, 40] arithmetical progress. 
— [Cf. vol. iv., p. 72] organic progress. — [Cf. vol. iv., p. 119] evolution 
or progress by ifferentiation ; — and in this connection that it is un- 
doubtedly Perrault who triumphed over convictions ; — winch J?ascal 
and Descartes had only shaken. 

C. From the testhehc or literary point of view; — the point at 
issue was whether the ancients had attained to perfection ; — and laid 

.18 
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or "‘spice” to a literary work than an air of novelty 1 
Unfortunately, although truth may “have a bearded 
chin,” as Malebranche said, it is the truth ‘for all 
that ; and what is more, it is not given to every one to 
strike out a new line, or to strike out a new line when 
he wishes to or because he wishes to. It must also 
be borne in mind that tradition at no period represents 
the whole of the past, but, on the contrary, only that small 
portion of it which has survived. Tradition is not Mevius 
or Bavius, who have passed into utter oblivion, but Virgil 
and Horace, who have survived. And why have they 
survived? Boileau has answered the question in excellent 
fashion: “It is because the esteem in which they are held 
does not depend in reality on the length of time during 

down laws that can only be swerved from to the detriment of art ; 
— 01 whether, on the contrary, the various branches of literature 
must not necessarily be developed and transformed in the course of 
time. 

8. Some Consequences of the Quarrel. — It transferred the golden 
age of humanity from one period to another ; — dealt tradition in this 
way a serious blow ; — and completed the triumph of ('Jartesianism. — 
For whatever the divisions among the Cartesians, they are all agreed 
on this point : — that optimism is justified by reason ; — or that optimism 
is the only reasonable opinion [Cf. in this connection Spinoza's Ethics, 
Malebranche’s and Leibnitz’s Theodirec ]. — Another con- 

sequence of the quarrel was to subject litern^ture in all its branches to 
the authoritj^ of fashion ; fashion being merely the search for novelty 
whether in the »natter of ideas or of that of dress and^customs ; — and, 
in this connection, of the great number of women writers at the close 
of the reign of Louis XIV. ; — Mme Deshouli^res [Cf. Sainte-Beuve, 
Une riielle jiohtique som Louis XIV. in his Portraits de femmes'] ; — 
Mme de Villedieu, Mile Bernard, Mme Durand, Mile de la Force, 
Mme d’Aulnoy, Mile Lh<5ritier, Mme de Murat [(-f. Abb^ de la Porte, 
Histoire liftiradre des femmes, and Gordon de Percel (Lenglet du 
Fresngy), Bibhotheque des romans ], — And from all these conse- 
quences there results in turn another consequence : — the disorganisa- 
tion of pulpit eloquence ; — and of tragedy ; — the parodying of lyricism ; 
— the transformation of comedy and of the novel. 
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which their works have survived, l;ut on the length of time 
during which their works have been admired,*' or, in 
other words : The antiquity of a writer is not a cer- 
tain sign of his merit, but the long-standing and con- 
stant admiration that has always been entertained for 
his works is sure and infallible proof that they ought to 
be admired." ;^Cf. Bejirxions critiques sur Longin, re- 
flection vii.J . It would l)e impossible to employ more 
sensible language. But in the year 1700, Boileau is not 
among those who are listened to, if indeed ho be not 
among those who are scofftid at ; and at this juncture 
writers, instead of aiming, as tlioy did in his time, 
at being superior to their predecessors, seek to b(' 
** different " from them. Massillon expressly made this 

X.— Jean-Baptiste Massillon [Hyores, 166;^ ; | 1742, Clermont- 
Ferrand] . 

1. The Sources. — D’Alembert, Pjoqr dr MaHsillort, in liis Klogcs 
arddrinifii^rs \ —^IviUYy, J^jssat Hin\ V eloquence de la cltuire; — Abbe 
Ibiyle, Mussiflon, ]*aris, 1867 ; — Abbe JRamxiignon, AfusHilIoTi, Paris, 
1879, and UEpincopat de MuHsillon, 1884; — F. Dnmctiere, L'Klo- 
qmmee de MassiUon, Paris, 1881 ; — Abbe Allais, Masfnllon, Tonlonso, 
1888 ; — ]\r. Gohendy, GorrcHpnndances, Mandrnirnffi^ efr.^ de Mastnlion^ 
Clerinunt, 1883. 

2. Massillon’s Eloquence. — Of tlie profane ” character of Mas- 
sillon’s Sermons ; — and of tlie defects and at tlie same time of the 
qualities this epithet “profane” must be understood to convey. — 
No orator has ^^ver contrived to say so little wlnle, employing such a 
multitude of words ; — or, on the other liaiid, to say that little in more 
harmonious language ; — no orator, again, has made more abusi\ e use 
of every rhetorical expedient ; — ^but no orator has known betier how 
to turn rhetoric to account ; — to give life to abstract truths ; — to lend 
his discourse an air of elegance ” or sustained distinction ; — and to 
suit religion to an audience of fine ladies and courtiers. 

MassDlon had recourse to the same rhetorical exiicdients gven in 
planning his sermons. — His method is to sketch the plan of his 
sermon before he is very sure as to what he will put mto it. — Of the 
measure of ingenuousness that this mode of composition presupposes ; 
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confession. The highly impertinent question was put 
him whether, mounting the pulpit after such men as 
Bossuet and Bourdaloue, he flattered himself he would 
surpass them : “ I shall preach differently y' he answered 
his indiscreet questioner. And — this justice must be done 
him — he kept his word : he preached differently but not 
so well. As for the consequences of this rage for 
novelty, of which Massillon was an eloquent example, they 
speedily prove to be what it might have been foreseen 
they would be : the decadence or demeaning of all the 
nobler or more elevated branches of literature. 

May it be the case that certain of these branches had 
exhausted themselves as it were, owing to over-production, 
owing to their having furnished too many masterpieces in 

— and of the measure of artifice [CL the sermons 8ur la Mort du 
p^cheur ei la Mort du juste, or Sur V enfant 2>rodigue]» — Comparison, 
in this connection, between Massillon’s expedients and Bourdaloue’s 
method. — Of the importance of the details in Massillon’s sennons. — 
His affectation of preciosity. 

How this preciosity has its influence even on his doctrine ; — and 
leads him to display alternately excessive rigorism,— or excessive 
complaisancy. — Carried away by his flow of words he says more than 
he means to say ; — as when he declares that “ ambition is the most 
marked characteristic of a base soul ” ; — or when he exaggerates the 
good it is in the power of nature to accomplish. — It will now be 
understood what is meant when he is reproached with having been 
a mere rhetorician ; — it only remains to add that he is one of the most 
delightful of rhetoricians; — a fact that explains lys success as a 
preacher; — the admiration the Encyclopedists will profess for him; 
— and the real pleasure experienced in reading him. 

8, The Woeks. — The works of Massillon comprise two series of 
Advent sermons, joined together, and numbering in all ten sermons ; 
— forty-one High Lent sermons; — ^ten minor Lent sermons; — eight 
sermons on the Mysteries ; — ^ten panegyrics ; — six funeral orations, 
includ^g those on Louis XIV. and on the Dauphin ; — four Sermons 
de viture ; — and a certain number of Conferences, Charges, Synodical 
Discourses, etc. 

Apart from the funeral orations, the only sermons whose date is 
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too short a space of time ? This is the reason Voltaire 
would content himself with, and we are not going to deny 
that it contains a portion of the truth. Literary branches 
are subject to fatigue and exhaustion ; they die out 
as species do in nature, when they cease to find around 
them the conditions necessary to their development. 
Genius itself would seek in vain to revive them under 
these conditions. But they die out yet more surely 
when they become blind to their true nature. This 
is the fate which, at the point we have reached, 
definitely overtakes lyric poetry — of the tru(' genius of 
which Malherbe, as \ve have seen, was but partially 
conscious — as exemplified in the Odes and Cantatas of 
Jean-Baptiste Rousseau. Jean-Baptiste is the model or 

absolutely certain are the twelve minor Lent sermons. They were 
preached in 1718 in the chapel of the Tuilerics for the benefit and in 
the presence of Louis XV., still a child at tlie time. 

The first authentic edition of Massillon’s works is that published by 
his nephew, Father J. Massillon of the Oratory, in 1745, and in the 
absence of manuscripts all subsequent editions have had no option but 
to follow this edition [Cf. Sacy, VarUi^s htteraires et morales]. 

XL— French Tragedy from 1680 to 1716. 

1. The Sources. — The brothers Parfaict, Histoirc da ihMtre 
franqaisy vol. xii. to xx ; — Lens, Dictionnaire des Theatres ; — Petitot, 
Repertoire dii theatre franqaia, vol. i, and ii. ; — d’Alembert, Eloges de 
Campistron ct de Crehtllon; — ^Villemain, Littcraturr frariratse au 
XVIIF sieclc A Vitu, Crcbillon^ notice preceding his edition of tins 
writer’s works, 1885 ; — F, Bruneti^re, Les tljpogues du theatre francais^ 
1892. 

2. The Successors of IIacinb. — The actors of the Hotel de 
Bourgogne combine with those of Moliere’s tlieatre — and the Comedio- 
Fran9aise is founded. — The first performance at the Comedio-Fran- 
9aise : Rhedrc and the Carrosses d' Orleans, — J. (1. Cumpistron [1656, 
i 1728], — and whether, as Voltaire has declared, “his plSts ore 
better constructed than those of Kacine ” ? — He doubtless means that 
they arc more romantic. — Arminius^ 1684 and AtidroniCy 1685. — The 
first statutes of the Coniodie-FradwaiBC, April-Ootobcr, 1685. — Pradon’s 
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type of the spurious man of talent. It is merely with a 
view to completeness that I mention the comedies of 
Bcgnard, — the Menechmes, the Folks amoureuses, the 
Legataire universel , — the least of whose errors is to 
imagine tliat he has struck out a new line by returning, 
after an interval of fifty years, to the huzi and imbroglios 
of Italian comedy. Still, let it lie conceded him that his 
jilays are cleverly written ! It is impossible to say as 
much for tlu^ tragedies of tlit? elder Crebillon from tlie 
inonumt that Atric et Thycste and lihadamistc ct Zcnohic 
are lus masterpieces ! Whereas tragedy had owed its evolu- 
tion to the elimination from its scope of the romantic 
(dement, under the auspices of this sombre po('t it is again 
invaded and even swamped by this discarded material. 

very successful piece : 1688, — Tlic “ Knife's (^oiiiediana ” taltc 

possession of their theatre in the line clcs Fosses- Saint- (lormain [at 
the ])rcsent day Hue de rAneieimo-Coinedic] ; — and gne their first 
performance 18th Apiil, 1089 : Vhvdrv and the MriJeciyi tualf/rr ltd , — 
Mile Bernard’s Brutus [written in collaboration with Fonteiiellc] , 
1690. — Lagraiige-Fhanccrs first tragedy : AdhrrhuJ, 1694 ; — Longe- 
pierre’s first tragedy : Medrc, 1694. — Thomas Corneille’s last tragedy : 
Brudamnntt^ 1695. — Antoine de la Fosse [1658. | 1708] ; — and the 
success of his MavJius Capitolutus, 1698 ; — of which as late a writer 
as Villemain sjieaks as if it Vtcre a sort of masterpiece. — And yet, 
leaving on one side the recrudescence of novelty by which such a play 
as Manlius might benefit between 1790 and 1820 owing to favouring 
cireumstances ; — and to the* genius of Talma;— what is best in 
Manlius belongs to Saint-R(^*al as the author of the \j(mjuration dea 
Esjtagnols conire ycnisr \ — or to Thomas Otway, the Fjnglish drama- 
tist, as the author of Vciiicc F reserved ) — and only what remains to 
Antoine de la Fosse. — Crcbillon’s first tragedies : Idomenee^ 1705 ; — 
and, m this connection, of the influence of Telemaquc on Tihe concep- 
tion of antiquity Avlncli will obtain henceforth. 

8, CeI^billon’s Plays. — P rosper lolyot de Cr6billon (1674, + 1762) ; 
— his extraction and his youthful years; — his lack of primary 
instruction and of mentid culture; — Ijoilcau's remark concerning 
Crebillon: “Tlie Scude^ris and the Prodons at whom we scoffed so 
heartily in my youth, were eagles compared with these writers.” — A 
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Cr4 billon sells as a pure Burgundy wine 
A fumy wine of Auvergne blended with tlie grape of Lignage. 

What becomes of pulpit eloquence, at this same 
juncture, is known to everybody by the sermons of 
Massillon. As one of his contemporaries says, it has 
developed into “ a pleasure in which the very senses seem 
to participate ” : and if this appreciation be just, as in iny 
opinion it is, what terms at once more flattering and more 
profane could be employed to characterise the merit of a 
madrigal, of a love Tilegy, or of some Anacreontic ode ? 

Under the influence of all these causes the character of 
the language itself undergoes a change. To the statelj 
sentence, a little long at times but so nobly spacious, to 

remark of riontes<iuieu to the contrary effect; — and wliat doea he 
mean when he says tliat Crt'billon “ made him enter into transports 
akin to those of the Bacchantes”? — Crebillon’s most successful 
pieces: Airec^ 1707; — Electre^ 1708; — Ehadavdste^ 1711. — How the 
romantic element reappears in tragedy through the intermediary of 
Cr(^billon*s masterpieces.” — His choice of subjects ; — and tliat while 
he is careful as a rule that they shall be “ atrocious,” he is still moic 
careful that they shall bo ” extraordinary ” [Cf. the subject of Atrir, 
that of llhadamistc or that again of Pyrrhiib]. — The nature of the 
plots in Crebillon’s plays ; — and of the two signs by w^hich their 
romantic side, and their artificial and arbitrary side, arc seen : — the 
starting point of the action is a mimjiprvhcytiiion ^ it proceeds to tiini 
on a quijiiro quo and the end is brought about by the reroyniiion of 
the truth. — Tlie depiction of character in Crebilloii’s jilays ; — and Unit 
it is as wanting m conscientiousness as is the dej'iiction of the passions 
therein in truth to nature ; — liis tragedies are entirely lacking m general 
or human interest. — Of some other characteristics of Crebillon’s jilays ; 
— and of the declamatory affectation whicli he takes to be eloquence. 
— Cr4billon’s tragedies are merely “ melodramas " written m verse. 

4. The Forerunners of Yoltaire ; — and the new' tendencies of 
tragedy. — Abundance of tragedies based on biblical subjects' Abbe 
Brueys’^Gaftiwic, 1699; — Abbe NadaTs Sald^ 1705; — and, one after 
the other: — H6rode^ 1709; — Joaejph^ 1710; — Ahaalon^ 1712; — Jona- 
thaa^ 1714. — The first performance of Racine’s Atluilie^ 1716. — 
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the complex and genuinely '' organic " sentence of Pas 
and Bossuet, of fiacine and Malebranche, to this neric^i 
sentence, whose sinuous construction is such an admirably 
liresentment of the proce'sses of thought, there now aui; 
ceeds a lighter and brisker sentence, a sentence that . 
unencumbered and quicker of foot, so to speak. Ti 
period, after tending for a while towards heaviness, be^ 
comes disjointed or is broken up. “ For the past twen^- 
years WTiters have strictly observed the rules, — La Bruy&re 
declares as early as 1688, — they have been the slaves ofi 
construction, they have enriched the language with new 
words, thrown off the yoke of L at ini and evolved a style 
in which the sentence is purely French.'' What he meao^ 
to say is that the rules have been laid down of a style which' 

Mythological subjects, — and that they are the outcome of the growing '] 
influence of the Opera; Lagrange- Chancel’s Meleagre, 1699; — de 1^, 
Fosse’s Theaee, 1700;— L<i Mort d'Ulgsac, 1707j — The Tyndarid^ 
and Atrec and Thyeatcy 1707 ; — Elcctrc^ 1708 ;~Jno ct Mclicerfte^ 
1713 ; — and how the pieces of this class completed the defurmatii(^ 
of the conception of tragedy ; — ^by giving less and less place in it to 
the observation of reality, — and converting it into a mere recreation 
without profit or significance, — Whether this mistake is countd^- 
balanccd by the iiolitical tendencies which creep into some of these 
tragedies, — in sucli a way as to make them liorald the coming of ^ 
Voltaire? — Hut the efforts to rejuvenate this branch of the drama ' 
are vain; — and nothing can prevail agamst the ojnnion which is 
taking root; — to the effect that people no longer go to the theatre * 
to have their feelings profoundly stirred ; — but to tbe diverted o# ' 
amused ; — and that the primary charm of stage fiction lies precisely 
in its air of unreality. — Henceforth the subjects are merely pretexti* 
for stage effects or ingenious verses ; — neither authors nor speotators 
attach any importance to them, — except so far as it is necesscury 
so with a view to passing an hour or two agreeably. - > 

6. Thk Wosks. — Of all the pieces just enmuerated there arft apt ' 
half a dozen that are still remembered ; — or a single one that theatnt^ 
managers still venture to play ; — while not one of the authors desarvija, - 
more than a passing mention in a history of literature* " ' ' 

However, it may be worth while to consult the B^jftertoire 
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t i far more impersoncal even than it is regular. For the 
^l^urc every word will have its appointed place in the son- 
"ice, and will have to occupy that place; henceforth it is 
fbrf?iddo]i to place the subject after the verb, or the attri- 

( buto before the subject! Further on he adds: “The 
literary language has been endowed with the utmost 
j possible measure of order and clearness : a state of things 
Vr'bicli l(‘nds insensibly to make authors introduce wit into 
their utterances. ’’ This is the use to \\hicli he puts 
Ijuigujige himself, and his examjile encouragc's otluTS to 
do likewise. Ho wwdd have be(m nearer the truth had 
he said lhat authors are more concerned with achieving 
brilliancy, or spurious brilliancy, tlian any more sterling 
qualitie.-.. “ It seems to me, my dear Sacy,’* writes Mme 

Thhlire jrancaia for; Cauipistron’s -Antfro7a’c ; — de la Fosso’s 

a]i(i Lagraiige-Chancers Amasts ; — and for Crubillon the edition 
of the* CitUeciioii d-gi chisatques Lefcorc; or Yitu’s edition moiitioiied 
above. Paris, 18S5. 

» 

XIT.- Jean-Baptiste Rousseau [Paris, 1671; 1741, La 

G^netto, near Brussels]. 

1. Tuk Sources. — Seguy, Notice preceding thi*. edition of 1743, — 
Voltaire, Vie de Jean^Baptisie liouffseaut 174B; — Cizeron Rival, 
Brmtirtfiiv 8ur lea (euvrea de Jean -Baptiste liouascau, 1760; La 
Harjie. Coura dc littcrature, part n., ch. 9; — Aiiiar, Notice preceding 
the edition of 1820; — Sainte-Beuve, Fortrada hfidratrcaj 1829, vol. i. 
^ 2. The Poet , — and in the first place of the uselessness of alluding 
to the nuiii, who was a sorry personage ; — but between whose life and 
-works liiore is scarcely any connection ; — a fact that in itself Jetor- 
mines indirectly the nature of his lyricism. — Rousseau’s ‘‘lyricism” 
1b impersonal lyricism ; — that is it is the \ery contniiy of Ivncisni ; — 
and nothing is more difficult than to account for his reputation. — llis 
and unsuccessful efforts at writing for the stage.- — His para- 
phki/Ses of the Psalms ; — his Odes and Cantatas ; — his Allegi^ies. — 
$6% he endeavours to make up for his lack of personal sentiinent, — 
Vy the irregular movements or contortions which the author of the 
poHique had seemed to declare were tlie essential characteristics 
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de Lambert to one of her friends, that in quoting Latin 
to you I overstep the bounds of modesty, and that I acquaint 
you with my secret excesses'" However, it is at least pos- 
sible to understand her, but w^hat, will it be supposed, is 
the meaning of Massillon when he reproaches the great of 
this world with trayisporting into the field of the Lord what 
takes up room uselessly in their own field'" / His intention 
is to blame the great for making over to the Church the 
sons or daughters whom they are unable to provide with 
a portion. Mile de Launay, more learned and clearer, 
writes in her Memoirs : “ He used to offer me his hand to 
escort me home. We had to traverse a spacious square, 
and during the early period of our acquaintance he would 
make the round of its sides. Later he took to walking 

of the ode ; — by bombastic or declamatory language ; — and by the 
piling up of mythological allusions [Cf. the Ode au cornte du Luc : 

Tel quo lo vicux pasteur du troupeau do Neptune, 
and the Gantaie dc Circe : 

Sa voix rodoutable 
Trouble les enfers, 

Un bruit formidable 
Grondo dans les airsj. 

Close connection between this false conception of lyricism and the 
vogue of opera; — a vogue which is also the explanation of the \ague- 
ness and generality of Kousseau’s abstractions. — That this form of 
lyricism is merely the unconscious caricature of true lyricism ; — since 
its principle is to feign emotions the writer does neft feel ; — and to 
invest those he does experience with a counterfeit elevation ; — that is 
confined to the phraseology, — and has nothing m common with eleva- 
tion of ideas or of sentiment, 

3. The Wokks. — T he works of Rousseau consist of: — (1) his 
writings for the stage, includmg a short piece m prose, Le Cafi, 
performed in 1694 ; — ^two operas, Jason, 1696 and Venus et Adonis, 
1697 ;-^and five comedies in verse, of which, howevei, only two were 
put on the stage: Le Flatteur, 1696 and Le Cajmeieux, 1700; — (2) 
of his lyric poems, comprising four books of Odes, the first of which 
contains his paraphrases of the X^salms ; two books of Allegories and 
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straight across the middle of it, and I judged that his love 
had diminished by the difference between the diagonal and 
the two sides of the square.'' Whatciver may l)e the differ- 
ences between tliesc modes of expression, at bottom they 
all resemble one another ; and are they not those at which 
Moliere had been wont to scoff 'l^hey evince, however, 
a desire to please, and this desire explains a final charac- 
teristic of the transformation the lau^^uago is undcj-going : 
grown more logical and simpler in construction, easier to 
follow^ and livelier, it becomes at the same time more 
“social” or, if it be preferred, more “fashionable.” 

I have soiiie.times wondered whether this transforma- 
tion should not be attributed in a measure to that resump- 
tion of the offensive on the part of Spanish influence which, 

some twenty Cantatas ) — (3) of his other poems, namely, two books 
of Epitres^ four books of EpKjraminvb, the last of which contains 
nothing but gross obscenities, and a book of miscellaneous poems ; — 
(4) of his Letters, in which some items of information touching literary 
matters can be gleaned here and there. 

It is proper to add that between 1710 and 1820 few writers were sO 
often reprinted as Jeaii-Bjiptiste Rousseau. 

Xlll.—Comedy from the time of Moliere to that of 
Destouches. 

1. The Sources. — [Cf. above, Article XI.] and in addition : Petitot, 
Itcpcrtoirc du Theatre francais, vols. viii., ix., and x. — Gherardi, 
Theatre itahni\ — Sainte-Beuve, liefpiard, ('auseries du Itindi, vol. 
vii. ; — J. J. AVcifcls, Efogc dc liegnard, 1859, in his Essais sur Vhisioirc 
dc la littrrai are franca ises ; — Gilbert, liegnard in the lievue des Deux 
MondeSj 1859 ; — Kdouard Fournier, Notice preceding his edition, Pans, 
1874, 1875 ; — Notice on Dufresny preceding the edition of his works, 
Paris, 1747; — J. Leinaitrc, Lc Theatre dc Dancouri, Pans, 1882. 

2. The Transformation of Comedy. 

A. Jean-Francois Regnard [Pans, 1655; | 1709, Gniiur^. 

He w'as born and brought up in Paris ; — his Epicurean existence ; — 
his travels and adventures ; — they form an unexpected justification of 
the endings to Moherc’s plays — llegiiard's captivity m Algeria. — 
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between 1700 and 1714, coincided with, or rather wae the 
result of, the accession to the throne of Charles V., of a 
grandson of Louis XIV. For this to be permissible, how- 
ever, it would be necessary that the only man of real talent 
who shows signs of this influence — I refer to Le Sage — 
should ij^t also be the only writer who scoffs at this new 
form of preciosity. In his Diable hoitcux^ which appeared 
in 1707, he merely makes passing allusions to the subject, 
but he returns to the attack in his Gil Bias, the date of the 
first part of which is 1714. With a lioldnoss that recalls 
Ija ‘Bruyere and Molieie, he makes Mine de Lambert her- 
s(‘lf figure in his work under the name of the Marquise de 
Chaves. At a much later period, he lias a final thnist at 
the fashionable affectation in the Bacliclier de Salamanque, 

Ills fust plays at the Tlithitre Italicn : Divorce, 168B; U Homme 
ti honnvii fortunrn, 1C90; Les ('hiitois m collaboration with Diifrosny, 
1092 ; — Ins conicchcs of “ oharacter ” : the Jniicur, 1090 ; the Disfraif, 
1097; Dnnocnle, 1700, -and Jiow he endeavours in these works to 
imitate at tJie saiiic tune the methods of observation of Moherc and 
those of La Bruyere. — His observation, however, lacks dc^ith and 
strength ; — not to say conscientiousness ; — and it is obvious that he 
takes neither his subjects nor his art seriously , — It is for this reason 
that his real masterpieces: — the Folicn amoureuses, 1704, and the 
Lcgatairc umvcrscl, 1708, — are ^vorks of Or different class; — in which, 
to the accomijaniineiit of better constructed plots and a more rapid 
action, the characters of Italian comedy reappear ; — clothed in the 
latest French fashion ; — and speaking the language of the extremely 
free and cas> world in which Regnard moved. — Reffnard’s style, — 
and whether it deserves the very high praise that has been bestowed 
on it? — His style is really vivacious, Kupjdc and brilliant; — qualities 
which arc those of the language of Ins time as mucli as or more 
than they are Ids personally ; — qualities whieli are met with in the 
Crispin or tlie Diahle bvifeux of Le Hage, 1707 — or in the Mimoircs 
de Grammont, 1718. 

# 

B. Florent Carton Dancourt [Fontainebleau, 1661; f 1726, 
Courcpfles (Berry)]. 

The favourite pupil of Father de la Rue ; — his youthful exploits ; — 
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when he indulges in ironical praise of the “ proconchi ” 
dialect. “ If you ask me what ‘ proconchi * is, I reply 
that it is a language which has its declensions and its 
conjugations, and that it can bo learned as easily as the 
Latin language, more easily even, for it is a living lan- 
guage which it is possible to master in a short tiling by 
dint of conversing with Indian purists.” It is a Spaniard 
who is speaking, and he continues : It is an liarmonioiis 
language, too, and even richer than our own in metaphors 
and high-flown figures of speech. Should an Indian who 
prides himself on speaking proconchi well decide to pay 
you a compliment, he will (unploy none but strange and 
unusual thoughts and far-fetched expressions. Th(' result 
is an oliscure, inflated utterance, a brilliant verbiage, a 

he runs away with the daughter of the actor Ln. Thorillierc ; — becomes 
an actor on her account ; — makes his first a])pe}irancc on the stage in 
1685, — and as a dramatic author in 1686 witli his comedy Leu Fnmh 
2^crihis, — Tins work is followed h\ the ChrvdUcr a hi mode, 1687; — 
the 1692 ; — tho Bounjeoiscs d la 1692; — 

and if these plays, which are all of them in prose, bo considered in 
connection with such pieces of minor importance as : — tlie Mdinon dr 
carnjmgne^ 1688; — the Parisieynie, 1691 ; — or the Oar.rtte, Diip^'omptu 
de garnison^ 1692 ; — the rise is seen of a new stamp of comedy; — m 
which greater importance is attached to current events ; — whicli is a 
more exact reflection of contemporary manners ; — is Ic.ss satirical and 
more jocose than the comedy of Moliere. — whicli, in a word, is the 
comedy of manners. 

Of the comedy of manners as exemplified in Dancourt’s plays ; — 
and in what respects it still remains faithful to the Molieresque tra- 
ditions. — Thus it adopts the old, oft-used subjects and without any very 
great concern as to their “reality’’: for instance the befooled guardian 
[Cf. Le TufeiiTj 1695 ; — the Kiifants de PariSy 1699; — the Trois Con- 
sines^ 1700 ; — Madame Artus, 1708] — and the unmasked rogue [Cf. the 
Chevalier d la mode, 1687; — L'Etc des coqnrUes, 1690; — the P'cynmc 
dHntrigiics, 1602; — the Agioteurs, 1710]. — But new features ar%to be 
distinguished amid these general resemblances, — Dancourt is in the 
habit of putting an entire social category on the stage, — as is indicated 
indeed by the fact that his titles are frequently in the plural [Lcs 
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pompous rigmarole, but this is precisely what constitutes 
the excellence of the language. Such is the fashion at the 
Academy of Petapa.” But the raillery of the 'worthy 
novelist, as happened in the past to that of La Bruyfere 
and Moliere, has no effect. Le Sage is endowed with wit, 
endowed with it indeed in abundance, and he has a fair 
amount of learning, which he is rather prone to display. 
Shall I venture to say that he is not very intelligent and 
that he is lacking in social polish ? The reasons of the 
transfonnation that is in progress escape him, and not 
understanding it he scoffs at it, an attitude eminently 
French. But more circumspect critics look closer into 
the matter, and although they do not perceive, or they ill 
perceive, what will be the outcome of the transformation, 

Enfants de Pans, Lcs Bourgeoises « la mode, Les Agloieurs, — Hence- 
forth, to represent a {?iven phase of character, several personages are 
introduced instead of a single personage as had previously been the 
custom; — and this scattering, as it were, of the satire results in its 
becommg more superficial;^ — tlumgh, on the otlier hand, it owes its 
“topicalness’' to the same cause [Cf. the Foirc dc Bezoas, 1695; — the 
Mouhn de Javelle, 1696; — the Loferic, 1697 ;— ^the Man rrtrouiK’, 
1698]. — Subordination of the choice of subjects to topical, anecdotic 
incidents ; — and of the quality of the humour to the exigences of 
fashion, 

“ Documentary ” value of Dancourt’s plays ; — and, in this connection, 
of a paradox of Eugene Scribe [Discours dc irrcjjtion] to the effect 
that the stage is independent of manners. — The types of character in 
Dancourt’s plays. — The world of finance [Cf. the Fc^imc d> intrigues, 
1692, or the Agioteurs, 1710], — The “ demi-monde ” or the world of 
shady morality [Cf. the Chevalier d la mode, 1687 ; — the Bourgeoises 
a la 7?iodr, 1692; — the Feirvme d" intrigues, 1692]. — Compm'ison 
between Dancourt’s plays and Le Sage’s fiction. — The beginnings of 
realism ; — and m what respect it differs from naturalism. — Dancourt’s 
later plays; Sancho Fa/nga, 1713; — ^the Vert Galamt, 1714; — the 
Prix ^ Varquehuse, 1717; — the Diroute du Pkaraon, 1718. — The 
deficiencies which have prevented him Icavmg a profounder traee on 
the history of the French stage. 
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they are struck by two or three advantages it offers, and 
reserve their judgment. 

Were they disposed to reply to the novelist, they would 
tax him in the first place with ingratitude, and without 
insisting on the classical reminiscences which are frequent 
in his own style to the detriment at times of its fluency, 
they would point out to him that he is the first to profit 
by the transformation at which he is pleased to scoff. 
French prose, after having been essentially oratorical ^ is 
becoming narrative at the close of the seventeenth century. 
Fifty or sixty yearg of the history of our literature will 
now elapse before we again meet with prose that is really 
eloquent. On the other hand, what writers of narrative 
prose had we had since the death of Marguerite and 

0. Charles Rivi6re-Duflresny [Paris, 1648 ; ^ 1724, Paris]. 

Late period of his life at which Dufresny began to write. — He was 
one of the valets de ohainbre of Louis XIV. ; — his passion for 
gardening and his dilettantism ; — his collaboration with Kegnard ; — 
he begins writing for the Theatre Italien: the Op^ra de campaf/ne^ 
1692; — the Adieux dea ojfficiers, 1693; — he writes for the Theatre 
franeaia : the Negligent , 1692 ; — the Cheimher joueur^ 1697, — and 
whether Regnard was indebted to Dufresny for the idea? — The 
character of Dufresny would invite the belief that this is the case ; — 
since he was “ a man of ideas,” — and it seems probable that at a 
later period Montesquieu was indebted to him for the idea of the 
Leitres persanea ; — another of Dufresny’s ideas was to emancipate 
himself from t^e influence of Moli^rc [Cf. the prologue to the 
Negligent] ; — and how far was he successful in this ambition ? — His 
Malade aana maladie, 1699; — and his Esprit de contradict loUy 1700. 
— That Dufresny depicts himself to some extent in this Litter work. — 
His chief plays ; the Jonemcy 1709 ; — the Coquette de village^ 1715 ; 
— the B^conciliation Normande, 1719. — Studied novelty of the plot ; 
— of the dialogue ; — and even of the versification in Dufresny’s plays. 
— ^Whether it can be said that there is already, as it were, ai^fore- 
taste of Marivaux in his work ? 

8. The Works. — Independently of his plays, Regnard has left ac- 
counts of his travels in Flanders, Lapland, Poland, and Germany ; — a 
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Rabelais, or genuine ‘Miistoricar’ writers since the time 
of Amyot ? The name of Mme de S^vigne must not be 
cited here, because the first of her letters will not see the 
light before 1726. Bossuet himself, Bossuet indeed in par- 
ticular, remains an orator while writing history — in historia 
orator — and unless higher value be set on La Fontaine’s 
Pfiyche than ought to be done in our opinion, La Fontaine 
is only a narrative writer in his verse. In consequence, 
since Le Sage is assuredly one of the masters of the art of 
narrative among French writers, are w^e not justified in 
holding that he owes sometliing at least of his superiority 
in the art to the new practices against which ho yet 
protests He would liavc been a less excellent narrator 
had he written some twenty years earlier. A circumstance 
that goes to prove this assertion is the spectacle of the 

sort of novel La Prnvcncalr^ which is the narrative of his adventures 
in Algeria ; — and some uiiscellaneons poems, among which should be 
mentioned his Satirr rnnire Irs and the Totnhcan dc If. Dcs- 

priaux. 

The best or the finest edition of liLs works is tliat of 1790, Paris, 
V^® Duchesne. 

Dancourt’s plays are his only works, and there exists no “ critical” 
or even complete edition of them. 

The best edition of Dufresny, and it is not very good, is that of 
1747, the tliree first volumes of which contain his plays and the last 
volmne a number of short pieces in prose, among which may bo men- 
tioned the AmiaemcntH serieux et cormques ; — a ParalUU de Eahelais 
et d'HoniSrc t — and a dozen “Historical Htories,” that resemble so 
many scenarios for vaudevilles or comedies. 

XIV. — ^Alain-Rene Le Sage [Borzeau (Morbihon), 1668; -f 1747, 
Boulogne-sur-Mer]. 

1. The Bouroes. — Gordon de Percel (Lenglet-Dufresnoy), Bihlio- 
tMque des romans; — La Harpe, Conrs de liiUrahire, part iii., book 
i., cl^pter V., section 4 ; chapter vii, section 2 ; and book ii., chapter 
iii. MaJitoume, iloge de Le Sage^ and Patm, ^Zloge de Le Sage, 
preceding the edition of 1810-1828 ; — Audiffret, Notice sur Le Sage 
preceding the edition of ^ 1822, Paris ; — Bainte-Beuve, Causeriea 
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narrative writers, his inferiors, who crop up around him in 
continually increasing numbers, from the author of the 
MSmoires de Rochefort and of d' ArtagnaUy whom wo have 
already mentioned, to the author of Fleur d'epinc and of 
the Quatre Facardins. And if the reason be sought of tins 
progress of the narrative style, where will it be found if 
not in the new’^-born interest taken at this juncture in 
familiar and contemporary matters *? It w’ould not be easy 
and it would even be rather absurd to relate “oratorically ’’ 
the adventures of Gil Bias; or how would it be possible to 
set forth the medical theories of Doctor Sangrado m stately 
and eloquent periods ? 

Simultaneously and for the same reason, — and this de- 
spite the authority of Fenelon, or whatever may be urged 
on the strength of his “Letter on the Occupations of the 

lundiy vol. ii. ; and Jugements sur Gtl Bias et Le Sage, procediuR; the 
table of contents of the Causerics du lundi; — F. Brunetierc, Etudes 
critiques, vol. hi. ; — Leo Claretie, Le Sage romancicr, Paris, 1890; — 
Lintilhac, Le Sage, m the “ Grands *£ 01 '! vain s fran 9 ais*’ series, 1893. 

Fran9oiB de Neufchftteau, de la> questioii de sax^oir si Le 

Sage eat V auteur de Gil Bias, 1818, and reprinted in Lef^vre’s edition, 
Paris, 1820; — Llorente, Obaervaiiona critiques sur le roman de (hi 
Bias, Paris, 1822; — Franceson, Essat sur la question de Voriginahte 
de Gil Bias, Berlin, 1857 ; — Veckenstedt, Die GeseJnehte dcs (Jil Bias 
Frage, Berlin, 1879. 

2. The Mak and the Writer. — Obscurity surrouiiding his early 
years ; — his family difficulties ; — and his start in literature ; Le tires 
galantea d'ArisUn^ie, 1695. — His relations with tlie Abbe de Lioniie. 
— Ho publishes Ins Theatre espagnol, 1700; — and Don Quichotie, a 
translation from the Spanish of Avellaneda. — His first play at tlic 
TlUdtre frangads, 1707, — and his Turcarct, 1709. — In what respects 
Turcarei concentrates and summarises the novel features in Daiicourt’s 
plays ; — although without swerving from the Molieresqne tradition. — 
Why Twrearet was never a success ; — and did Le Sage possess 
dramatic genius? — The farmers of the revenue, endeavour to,^]iave 
the acting of T ur caret forbidden ; — inteiventiou of the Dauphin, the 
son of Louis XIV. ; — Le Sage quarrels with the actors of the Theatre 
Fran9ais and secedes, to spite them, to the Theatre de la Foire. — 

19 
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French Academy,” — the vocabulary is being enriched to a 
considerable extent. A few old-fashioned words drop out 
of use : withdrawn from circulation, they are no longer 
current coin. Their place is taken, however, by other 
and far more numerous words. “ We have added a great 
many words,” declares in 171H the writer of the Preface 
to the second edition of the Dictionary of the Academy ; 
and in another passage he makes the following observation 
which does not solely concern the language: “The 
Academy has not thought it right to exclude certain 
words to which the freaks of custom or perhaps of our 
manners . . . have given currency during the past few 
years. . . It would seem, indeed, that there exists a 
sort of equality between the words of a language as 
between the citizens of a republic ; they enjoy the same 

Henceforth he devotcH all his time not occupied bv his novels to 
writing for this theatre. — The collaboration of Lc Sage, d’Orneval, 
and Fuzeher; — and of tlie docnnientary interest attaching to the 
Theatre de la Foirc. — The Dmhlc bniivur, 1707 ; — and Gil Blan^ 1715, 
1724, 1785. 

A. The eJeinenta which Le Sa(/e'& ?invcls owe to his predcccHsorfi, — 
The de\clopnient of story writing between lOHO and 1700; — and the 
transition from the oratorical to the narratne style , — the abundance of 
Memoirs ; — and the growth of the personal form of narrative. — What 
Le Sage owes to IjC Hruyere ; — and that in a certain sense the Dinble 
hoUeux is merely a series of portraits or characters [Cf. the old 
coquette, the old gallant, the Gcniian, the Frenclimaii, the school- 
master, &c.]. — Just as Hancourt did in his plays, the novchst seeks to 
arouse the interest of liis readers by resorting to the “depiction of 
social classes”; — and in this respect Git Bins itself is merely a 
comedy. — The allusions to contemporary events in Le Sage’s novels ; 
— and whether, when he denies these allusions, he is more sincere 
than was the author of the Caracteres under similar circumstances? 
— Le Sage’s imitation of Spanish writers; — and, in this connection, 
of t]|« picaresque novel [C’f. Ticknor, Hiatoire de la litUraivre eapag- 
nolCf and Eug. de Navarrete in the collection of Spanish Classics 
(Bibeideneira)] . — Le Sage’s numerous borrowings ; — and the puerility 
of the reproaches that' have been addressed him on this score [Cf. 
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privileges and are governed by the same laws ; and just 
as a general of an army or a magistrate are not citizens in 
a greater degree than a common soldier or the humblest 
artisan ... so the words ‘ justice ’ and ^ valour/ although 
they express the highest of all the virtues, are not 
French words in a greater degree or better French words 
than those destined to express the basest and most 
despicable things.” Shall we cite some of these words'^ 
In the Preface itself are pointed out the words Falbala, 
Fichu, Battant Vocil, Batajia, Sabler ; as will be seen 
at once, they are -popular or concrete terms in use in 
every-day life. Others of these new words are terms 
relating to the toilette, for example, or terms employed m 
the sciences — in mechanics, physics, or natural history. 
Their introduction is accompanied by the development of 

Llorente, loc. cit*\ Baret, Litteraturc esjmgnoJe; F. Brunetierc, 
Histoire et htteraiure, vol. iii. ; and Leo CTaretie, oj). cit.], 

B. The originality of Le Sage'n^ novels — and that to judge of it, 
it is necessary of course to eliminate the subsidiary incidents which 
intermpt the main narrative [Cf. the love affairs of the Comte de 
Belflor and Loonor de Cosp^des], — Where Lc Sage lias imitated the 
picaresque novel he has “ humanised ” it , — and that exactly what 
this means may be understood by eoniparing his Gil Bhth witli Jus 
translation of EslevaniUe Goitsalez, 17S4. — The rogues’ concessions to 
be found in the picaresque novels become in his hands a picture of 
human life ; — and in the place of a succession of adventures devoid of 
signiffcance, he gives us a satire on the social conditions of liis time. 

In other words,* he considers what in his models is too exclusively 
peculiar to the individual under its universal aspect ; — and in this way 
gives a moral import to incidents in themselves msignilicant. 

C. The importance of Le Sage's novel ; — and that it lies in the fact 
that it is due to Qil Bias that the reahstic novel became a branch of 
literature. — Coming after La Bruy^re and resorting to analogous 
methods, Le Sage transferred the satire of inomiers from the stage 
to books ; — and by so doing he struck out a genuinely new lint. It 
was his good fortune to determmo the fundamental distinction 
between the stage play and the novel. — The hero of a novel is 
always the victim or the creature of circumstances ; — and he resigns 
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an interest in the things they designate. These things 
are made to serve for the drawing of fresh comparisons 
and as the source of new figures and metaphors. The 
whole of a vast province that hitherto had been outside 
literature is now incorporated with it. Words, too, are 
introduced from Holland, where they are coined by the 
newspapers to express ideas for which no term existed 
in Prance ; while from England come yet other words 
which are not exactly English, but French words that 
had crossed the Channel as refugees ” — if the tenn 
be allowable. The plasticity of the French genius per- 
mits it to absorb and assimilate all these heterogeneous 
elements, to conform them to its exigences, and to subject 
them to the rules of French grammar. And what is the 
final outcome of this movement? It is — and the fact 

hiiuself to circmiistances ; — whereas the stage hero claims to domi. 
iiate them. — The imitation of every-day life in Le Sage’s novel; — 
and that neither the Spanish background, nor the continual aiming 
at satire result in the maskmg of its exactitude. — Comparison between 
the “ fictitious ” history in Gil Bias and the history proper of Dubois 
or Alberoni. — Of the nature of the incidents in Le Sage’s novel ; — and 
that there is nothing “ romantic ” about them, — so far as the word is 
synon\mous with arbitrary or extraordinary", — The mistake sometimes 
made in this connection is the outcome of insufficient acquaintance 
with the private life of the time of Louis XIV. and the Regency. — 
Abundance of realistic touches m Lc Sage’s novel ; — and how, as in 
Hoileau’s satires, — their excessiveness is always tempered by his 
literary traimng. — A strange remark of Nisord on h€ Sage considered 
as a moralist; — and that there is nothing in common between Le 
Sage and RoUin except their abuse of Latin quotations. 

The last works and the last years of Le Sage. — His translation, 
Guzman (VAlfarache^ 1782; — his exotic novels; the Aventurea du 
chevalier de Beaucheane^ 1732; — and the Bacheher de Salamanque, 
1736. — In the meantime he continues to write for the ThMtre de la 
Foii€; — and on the stage as in the novel to satirise the classes of 
persons he most disliked, namely ; — ^actors themselves ; — ^financiers ; 
— and the Pr^cieux. — ^His literary opinions [Cf. in Gil Bias the 
conversations of Gil Bias with Fabrice; in the Bachelier de Sala- 
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must be insisted on — that while a more elevated, a graver, 
a more serious French may have been spoken previously, 
there has never been spoken a “ prettier ” French than 
that in use between 1685 and 1715 or thereabouts, a 
French more limpid, a French that is a closer transcript 
of thought, or at the same time a more concrete French. 
For proof it is only necessary to read Fontenelle and liC 
Sage, Mme de Lambert and Mile de Launay, liegnard 
and Massillon. The truth is, the wnritcrs of this period 
are merely deficient in composition, in depth and in 
harmony, important qualities no doubt, but not always 
and everywhere indispensable, since their very abscnc(i 
was to contribute to the European vogue of our literature. 

In reality what was happening was that, m propor- 
tion as the influence of royalty waned, “ society ” was 

manque the thrusts at Mme de Lambert and the account of the 
Academy of Petapa; and Honneher, Die lifierarisclic Satire Le Sage's^ 
Ijeipsic, 1886]. — This realistic novelist is almost the last of the 
“ classic ” writers. — His protracted’ old aj^e. — His last works : the 
Valise trouvie^ 1740 ; and the Mdlange amusant^ 1748. — His influence 
in France and abroad. 

3. Thk Works. — They are composed, as has been seen : — (1) of his 
plays ; — (2) of dramas, comedies, and picaresque novels translated 
from the Spanish ; — (8) of his original novels : tlie Diuble boiteux^ 
O'ilBlas, the Aventures du chevalier de Beaucliesne, and the BacheUer 
de Salamanque\ — (4) of the pieces he wrote in collaboration uith 
Omeval and Fuselier for the The&tre de la Foire [four volumes] ; — 
(5) and of some VJ-orks written for the booksellers, among which may 
be mentioned hi^ revision of the Mille ct un Jours of Petis de la 
Croix, the Orientalist. 

The “ definite ” edition of Gil Bias is that of 1747 in four volumes. 

The modem editions are innumerable. 

Two good editions of the complete works are the edition of 1810- 
1828 ; — and Benouard’s edition, Paris, 1820. 

XV.— Ume de Lambert’s Salon. * 

1. The Sources. — Lettres choisies de M. de la Rivi^re^ Paris, 1751 ; 
— Fontenelle, J^loge de Mine de Lambert ; — the Memoirs of Mine de 
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recovering its independence, and far from the sovereign, 
far from the Court, in the town — to use the expression 
of the period — the salons, and with the salons women 
were reconquering their authority. Between 1660 and 
1690 they had been excluded to a certain extent from 
literature and art — they had been kept a little in the shade. 
Now, however, that the aged King regards them with 
indiiference, and awaiting the time when the Regent will 
treat them in the way that is notorious, they regain their 
natural influence, and as a prelude to the revels of Sceaux, 
the glories, thought to have vanished for ever, of the 
Hotel de Rambouillet are revived in the salon of Mine 
de Lambert. Moreover, since lofty speculations rebut 
them, and they are rather afraid than otherwise of 
strenuous passions, authors tax their ingenuity to present 

Staal-Delauiiay, d’Argenson, and the President Henault ; — d’Alembert, 
Alogea de Sacy, tie Sainie-Aulaire, de la Motie \ — Sainte-Beuve, 
Mme de Lambert, Cninteriea du huidi, vol. iv. ; — DesnoiresterreH, Lea 
coura fjalantca ; — Ch, Giraud, La Marechale de Villarn, Paris, 1881 ; 
— Ijescure’s study preceding his edition of the works of Mine de 
Lambert, Paris, 1882 ; —Emmanuel de Broglie, Lea viardia et lea 
77iercredis de la Marquise de Lavihert, in the Correapondant, April 
10 and 25, 1895. 

2. The Revival of Preciobity ; — and that, as at its first appear- 
ance, it is to be regarded as a protest on the part of the women against 
coarseness of language ; — indecency of manners ; — and the tendency 
towards naturalism. — Anne- Marie Th^rfese de Marguenat de Courcelles, 
Marquise de Lambei't [1647, *[ 1773]; — her youtl^; — her marriage 
and her early writings. — Her “ correspondence ” with Fenelon. — The 
Ain8 d'une 'mere a sou filn and the Avis d'nvc mere d aa fille * — Mme 
de Lambert takes up her residence at the Hotel de Nevers, 1698 
[to-day the Bibliothfeque Nationale] ; — and assigns herself the r61e of 
patroness of letters. — Her Tuesdays” and “Wednesdays.” — As 
formerly at the Hdtel de Rambouillet, men of letters mingle at 
her receptions with noblemen, — actresses [Cf. Leiirea WAdrie'nne 
Lecouvreur, edited by M. G. Monval, Paris, 1892] ; — and ladies 
of high birth [Gf. Giraud, La MarMiale de ViUara'], — However, 
a greater freedom of tone prevails than at the earlier aalon \ — or 
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such matters to them under an amusing form ; while 
they, for their part, rid the language of all trace of 
pedantry and strip thought itself of the sort of pride 
on which it fed in solitude. And it is for these reasons 
that this thought and this language become the most 
faithful image that exists of the French genius, admit- 
ting this genius to be, as we have endeavoured to show 
is the case, the genius of sociability.'’ The authors 
of the period have the pu})lic, and the public only, 
in view in their writings. They wnte to amuse their 
fellow-men, to plQ^ase them, to wun their applause — and 
to a slight extent to instnict them. Whatever be the 
author’s extraction, in whatever rank of society he may 
have been born, whatever conception he may have of 
his parts, his first care is to determine the relations 

a freedom of a different kind; — and the con^ersations had a wider 
raii^je. 

3. The Great Men of Mme de Lambert’s Salon. — Antoine 
Houdar de la Motto [1672, 1 1731]: [Cf. the Abb6 Trublet, Mnnoires 
8ur M. <le la Motie, and d’Alembert, ^]loge de La MoHe \ — His 
tnmnphs at the opera: Europe gahmie, 1697 ; l88^, 1698; Amadi.8 
de Grdce, 1699. — His Odes, 1706, and his Fables^ 1719. — His Discours 
8ur Hoinere, 1714; — and Mine Dacier’s rejoinder: Des causes de la 
corrupt Um du gout . — Mme de Lambert’s intervention in the quarrel. 
— The entire Salon sides with the Modems ; — and as it was held to 
represent both polite manners and good taste, — the opposition of 
literary opinion to the Ancients is consimmiated. — OtJier works of La 
Motte. — His tragedies: the Macchahees, 1721; — liomiiius. 1722; — 
Ines de Castro^ 1723. — La Motte scores fiirtlier successes w’lth his 
“academical speeches”; — and becomes the literary oracle of Mme 
de Lambert’s salon. [Cf. Paul Dupont, Houdar de la Motte, Pans, 
1898J . 

4. The Formation of Public Opinion. — The mixture of men of 
culture and business men in the salon of the Hotel de Nevers results 
in the formation of a public oyiinion. — Mme de Lambert beco'.iies the 
“ Great Electreas ” of the French Academy ; — to the increase (if her 
own influence and that of the Academy.— This result is promoted by 
the mdifference of the authorities ; — and also by the growing disorder. — 
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between his personality and the ideas of his time and 
to put himself in accordance with them. In no other 
way are literary vogue, authority, glory or reputation to 
be acquired. This attitude is one way of understanding 
literature, and we have just reviewed its advantages. But 
may it not be that these advantages are counterbalanced 
by drawbacks ? This is the point we shall examine in the 
following chapter. 

The court, which has ceased to direct opinion, is blind to the significance 
of the movement in progress. — Budding talent no longer looks to Ver- 
sailles for definite recognition ; — but to the salon of Mine de Lambert. 
— While Fontenelle and La Motte reign over the salon, Marivaux and 
Montesquieu ore its new recniits. — With their appearance on the 
scene;— and that of the Abb^ Saint-Pierre [Cf G. de Molmari, 
L'abb^ de Saint-Fierre, Pans, 1857 ; and Goumy, pAude sur la vie 
rt les cents de Vabhe de Saint-Pierre^ Paris, 1859] begins the dis- 
cussion of “ serious subjects ” ; — and the sway of the salons and the 
authonty of the intellect ore founded simultaneously. 



CHAPTEB III 

THE DEFORMATION OF THE CLASSIC IDEAL 

I 

Despite what has been said in support of the con- 
tention, literature is not alw^ays the expression of 
society,*' but when once it has become so, it is doubtless 
only natural for its destinies to follow the fortunes of the 
society of which it is the expression. As has just l)een 

THE AUTHORS AND THEIR WORKS 
Seventh Period 

From the “Lettres Persanes” to the publication of the 

Encyclopedia*' 

1722-1750 

1.— Charles de Secondat, Baron de la Br6de et de Mon- 
teSQUieu [rhi^eau de la Br^de, near Bordeaux, 1689 ; 1 1755, Paris] . 

1. The Sources. — Maupertuis, J^Joge de Montesquieu ^ 1755; — 
d’Alembert, Jiloge du President du Montesquieu ^ 1755, in the 5th vol. 
of the Encyclopedia ; — Voltaire, SiMe de Louis XIV., in the Catalogue 
des Mcrivains, 1756; his article Esjirit des Lois in his DicUoii- 
naire ph%lo 802 }hiqu€, 1111 \ and Commentaire sur V Esprit <^€8 Lois, 
1777; — Villemain, J^loge de Moniesqmeu, 1816; — Garat, Memoires 
historiqvcs sur la vie de M. Suard, 1820; — Sainte-Beuve, Catteries 
du lundi, vol. vii., 1852; — Louis Vian, Histoire de la vie et des 
ouvrages de Montesquieu, Paris, 1879 ; — Albert Sorel, Montesquieu 
in the “ Grands Ecrivains fran9aiB ” series, Paris, 1887. 
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seen, this is what is beginning to happen to literature in 
the early years of the reign of Louis XV., and the process 
is consummated during the same period. 

Freed from or rid of the Protestants, Jansenism and 
Louis XIV., the '‘Libertines” gain ground unceasingly 
and become the leaders and masters of opinion. " There 
may have been ungodly persons in the past, — exclaims 
Massillon in his Petit Carenie, — but the world regarded 
them with horror. . . . To-day, however, 'ungodliness 
ahnost lends an air of distinetion and glory ; it is a 
merit that gives access to the great, that adds lustre, 
as it were, to humbleness of name and birth, that procures 
for obscure men the privilege of familiarity with the 
people’s princes.” iCf. Petit Careme, third sermon " On 
the respect due to religion.”] The people’s princes are 
the Vendome family, unless — for we are in 1718 — the 


Bertolini, Analifne raiHotin^e de VEsprit drs hoin, 1754, printed too 
in vol. in. of Laboulaye’s edition ; — d’Alembert, Anahfnc de VEnprit 
desLois, 1755, printed too in Parrelle’s edition ; — Crovier, Ohservafions 
sur Ic Uvre dc VEajirit des Lois, 1764; — Dcstutt de Tracy, Commen- 
taire sur VEsprit des Lois, Phibidelphia, 1811 ; and 1819, Paris ; — Sclo- 
pis, EecJierches liistoriques et critiques sur VEsprit dcs Lois, Turin, 
1857 ; — Laboulayc, Introduction ii VEsprit dcs Lois, Paris, 1876. 

See,too, Au^ste Comte, Cours dc philosojdiie positive, vols. v. and vi., 
Paris, 1842 ; — Ernest Bersot, Etudes sur le XVTIT<’ siMc, Paris, 1865; 
— J. Bami, Hiscoire dcs idccs vwralcs et judiiiqucs en France au 
XVIII^ siecle, Pans, 1865; — P. Janet, Histoirc dc Ig science poli- 
tique, Paris, 1858 ; and 2nd edit., 1872 Robert Flint, The Philo- 
sophy of History tn France ; — H. Taine, Ilancien regime, Paris, 
1875 ; — Emile Faguet, Dijr-huitieme siMv, Paris, 1890. 

2. The Man and the Wbitee. — Montesquieu’s extraction ; — he was 
a Gascon, of good birth, and a magistrate. — He enters the Parliament 
of Bordeaux, 1714 ; — and in succession to one of his uncles he is 
appointed President of the Bordeaux Court of Justice, 1716, — Inte- 
restm^ analogy between the beginning of his career and the beginning 
of Montaigne’s career. — Montesquieu’s early works ; their scientific 
character ;— his “ Discourse on the cause of echoes,” 1718 ; and on 
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allusion be to Philippe d’Orl^ans himself ; and the 
obscure men whose “low estate is ennobled” by the 
profession of atheism or libertinism are also known to us : 
they are the wits who assemble at the Cafe Procopc*, or 
the Caf6 Gradot, and among them is the “little Arouet,” 
as he is called, who the previous year was imprisoned in 
the Bastille. If they have not their entry into society 
as yet, it will soon be given them, and to des(Tve it they 
adopt, or rather they have already adopted, society 
manners. They are met with in the mlois, in that of 
Mine de Lambert for instance, and in these resorts 
the freedom of their conversation beguiles the idleness 
of the women and the careless humour of the men. 
They even find their way into the boudoirs, and there 
as well their wit is triumphant over social prejudices. 
In the meantime, and until they form a sort of corpo- 

tlie “ Functions of the renal glands,” 1718; — and that traces of this 
scientific culture will be met with iii the Esprit cJr a Lois , — Strangeness 
of his literary tastes; — Ins admiration for the tragedies of Crebillon, 
“ wliicli, he declares, make him enter into transports akin to those 
of the Bacchantes ” ; — he publishes his Leiires persancs, 1721'1722, 

A. The Letirca peraanea ; — and in the first place the bibliograiihical 
question ; — Pierre Marteau of Cologne and his spurious editions. — The 
works that suggested the Lett res jjeraajiea ; — and that it is doing 
Dufresny too much lionour to assert that they were solely suggested 
by his Ainvaevienta at^neux et cviniques , — The truth is Montesquieu 
was influenceci, as much as by Dufresny, by the Caracterea of La 
Bru^'ere and the Diahlc hoiteux of Le Sage; — by Feiielon’s Tc/c- 
maque [Cf. the episode of the Troglodytes] , — by tlie books of travel of 
Tavernier and Chardin ; — and even by the Arabian Nights, — Regret- 
table dwelling on the intrigues of the harem in the Lettrea persaves ; 
and that Montesquieu will never renounce the depiction of scenes of 
this nature [Cf. his Teniq^Ic de Guide; Arsace et lame me, etc.]. — 
The satire of contemporary manners m the Lett res peraama [Cf. in 
particular Lettrea 48, 57, 72, 143, etc.] ; — and that it strikes far deeper 
than the satire of Le Sage or Le Bruyerc [Cf. 24, 29, 44, 68, etc.]. — 
The last portion of the book — and of the singular importance the 
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rate body, or almost a State within the State, the rich 
and persons of good birth are at first a little astonished, 
and affect to be galled, but they do not take real umbrage, 
and reconcile themselves in the end to being treated with 
the unrestraint and pleasant impertinence they themselves 
in the past had shown the newcomers. 

It miist be kept in view in this connection that for 
several years previously a curious mixing up of social 
ranks and fortunes has been in progress. “ The corpo- 
ration of lackeys — writes Montesquieu in his Lettres 
persanes in 1721— is more respectable in France than 
elsewhere ; it fills up the vacancies in the other classes. 
Those who compose it take the places of the great who 
fall upon evil days, and when they cannot do this in 
person they reinvigorate the great families by means of 
their daughters, who serve in some sort as the manure 

author ascribes in it, long before Malthus, to the population question 
[Cf. 113 to 123]. — His perpetual compansons between Europe and 
Asia. — Great success of the Lettres persanes \ — Montesquieu resigns 
his post of President, 1726 ; — he enters the French Academy, 1728 ; — 
and undertakes a series of journeys, — in the course of which he 
becomes acquainted with almost the whole of civilised Europe, 
1728-1781 [Cf. Voyages de Montesquieu, Paris and Bordeaux, 1892, 
1894, 1896], — He takes up his residence on his property at Br^de; — 
and publishes his Considerations in 1734. 

B. The Considerations svr les Causes de la grandeur et de la 
decadence des Boimnns, — What w^as Montesquieu’s intention in 
writing this work ; — and whether it should not perhaps be regarded 
as a fragment ” of the Espnt des Lois ; — or whether the author 
really proposed to vie ‘‘ with Tacitus and with Florus ” ? — Montes- 
quieu’s predilection for Florus [Gf. his Essai sur le goM'] ; — and 
generally for the Latins of the decadence ; — a predilection which does 
not prevent him blaming Livy “for having belauded the giants of 
antiquity.” — Comparison between Montesquieu's book and the third 
port of the Discours sur Vhistoire univer sells ; — and to what extent 
it was Montesquieu’s intention to combat Bosauet. — ^His theory of the 
oauses ; — and his philosophy of history. 
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with which mountainous and arid land is improved’* 
[Cf. Lettres persancs, No. 99]. La Bruyere had made 
a somewhat similar remark in his CaracUres, The 
second part of Gil Bias should be read in the same 
connection. Its date is 1725, and in it figures a lackey 
who becomes the arbiter of the Spanish monarchy “by 
dint of filling disgraceful posts.” As to any hesitation 
there may be to ascribe “ documentary ” value, political 
significance, or social import to this novel, it will be 
lessened when it is remembered that the effective masters 
of Europe on the eve of its appearance were a Dubois, 
the son of the apothecary of Brive-la-Gaillarde, or an 
Alberoni, the son of a gardener of Parma! The Lettres 
historiques ct galantes of Mine Dunoyer or the Memoirs 
of Saint-Simon should also be consulted on the point. 
It is of special importance, however, to bear in mind 

C. The Esjmt fles Lois . — The bond of union between the Leiircs 
persanes and the Esprit des Lois ; — and in what sense it may be said 
that in reality Montesquieu has only written one work. — Of the plan 
of the book ; — and that it must be that it is not clear ; — since every 
one of Montesquieu’s commentators gives a different explanation of it. 
— That Montesquieu’s real ambition was to write a great book ; — in 
which he was only half successful. — Indefiniteness of his plan ; — 
regrettable trend of his humour ; — Inadequacy or triflingness of liis 
criticism [Cf. Voltaire’s commentary]. — Of certain errors he was 
pleased to let subsist in his book [Cf. bk. vii., ch. 16 ; bk. xv., ch. 4 ; 
bk. xxi., ch. 32] ; — and what can have been his reasons for not 
correcting them? — What was Sainte-Beuve’s meaning when he de- 
clared ** that Montesquieu’s works wore scarcely more than an ideal 
recapitulation of his reading ” ; — and that the statement amounts to 
saying that they are deficient in order and logic. — Of Mine du 
Deffand's remark on the Esprit des Lois ; — and that it well charac- 
terises the defects of Montesquieu’s manner. — But that all these 
criticisms do not do away with the fact that Montesquieu brou^t an 
entire order of ideas into the domain of literature, which before had 
not formed port of it ; — that he was the first to outline a philosophy 
of history conceived from a purely lay point of view' ; — that he arrived 
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the upheaval wrought in social conditions by the 
system of Law, 1716-1721, nothing similar to which 
had previously been known. '‘All those who were 
wealthy six months ago are now in poverty, and those 
who lacked bread are now overflowing in riches. . . . 
This foreigner has turned society inside out as a dealer in 
old clothes turns a coat. . . . What unhoped for fortunes 
have been witnessed, fortunes incredible even to those 
who have made them ! God himself does not bring men 
into existence more rapidly out of the void. How nume- 
rous are the valets served by their comrades, and to-morrow 
perhaps by their masters ! [Cf. Lettres persanes, No. 
138] . The w'ords are again those of Montesquieu, who, 
though doubtless he was a sfitirist, was a serious man and 
a magistrate. Like the froth in a boiling mixture, the 
dregs of society rise to the surface in this way, overspread 

at an inkling of the analogies between history and natural history ; — 
and, from a more general point of view, that he gave eloquent expres- 
sion to ideas, — on liberty, — on tolerance,-— and on humanity — which 
even at the present time are not so commonplace and so prevalent 
as IS alleged. — Success of the Eajfrit dvH Loiii both in France and 
abroad ; — and whether the defects of tlie book did not contribute to 
its success to as great an extent as its qualities ? 

Montesquieu’s lesser writings: the Temple dr Gmdr^ 1725; — the 
Voyage d Pajihos, 1727 ; — tlie dialogue between Sylla and Eucrates, 
1745; Lysimaqjtv^ 1751-1754 ; — Arsace el Ismettie, 1754; — and the 
Easai 6ur le gont, 1757. — Of the qualities of Montesquieu’s style; 
— and that it is a kindred style to that of Fontenelle; — although 
graver, richer, and more compact ; — and, in this connection, of 
Montesquieu’s preciosity. — Of the art of and tlie capacity for con- 
ceiving general ideas ; — and that they constitute another pre-eminent 
characteristic of Montesquieu’s style; — as does the power of ex- 
pressing in a few words not only many things, — but many different 
things, and in consequence many relations between things. — Montes- 
quierf's last years. — He is on intimate terms with Mme de Tencin 
and Mme Geoffrin [Cf. Manuontel’s Memoirs, and P. de S4gur, 
Le royatime de la rue ,Saint‘Honori\ Paris, 1897], — His unique 
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it and remain at the top. A new aristocracy is in course 
of formation, an aristocracy of doubtful or impure origin, 
crassly ignorant, cynical and of loose morals, but refined 
in its tastes and assuredly unable to reproach the men of 
letters with their humble extraction, since of the brothers 
Pftris or of the little Arouet it is the latter who is the 
“ better born.” 

Amid this general confusing of the classes, or rather in 
consequence of it, the influence of women continues to 
increase, and with the Marquise de Pne, under the 
Ministry of the Due de Bourbon (1723-1726) it extends 
to affairs of State for the first time for a century. Mine 
de Lambert only made Academicians ; the Marquise de 
Prie makes a Queen of Prance, Mme de Tencin cardinals 
and ambassadors. ‘‘There is nobody — writes Montes- 
quieu — in possession of a post at the court in Pans or 

poHitioii in the literary world; — and ui the European opinion of 
hib time. 

3. The ^VonK8. — Montesquieu’s principal works ha\e been men- 
tioned abo\c. It remains to add a hundred and lifty or a hundred 
and sixty (exactly 152 in Laboula\u’s edition) letters; — and three 
volumes of Unpublished Works issued by llaron de Montesquieu 
[Paris and Bordeaux, 1892, 1894, 1896]. 

The principal edition of Montesquieu, independently of the original 
editions which it is well to consult, at an\ rate m the case of the 
Letirc» persaneH and the Esprit dcs Loin, are- — Parrelle’s edition in 
the “ CoUectioi^ des Classiques fran^ais series, Paris, 1826, Lefevre ; 
— and Laboulaye's edition, Pans, 1875-1879, Gamier. 

II.-— Pierre Carlet de Chamblain de Marivaux [Paris, 
1688; i 1763, Pans]. 

1. The Sources. — D’Alembert, Elogc dc Manraux, 1785; Mar- 
montePfl Memoirs; — Geoffroy, Cours de htterrfture dramattque, 1825, 
vol, iii. ; — Sainte-Bouve, Marivaux in the Causcrien du lundi,\Q\. ix., 
1854 ;— Edouard Fournier, Etude aur Marivaux, preceding his l^dition 
of the ThMfrc eomplet, Paris, 1878; — Lebcure, Fllotje de Marivaux, 
Paris, 1880; — Jean Fleury, Marivaux et le Marivaudage, Pans, 1881 ; 
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in the provinces who has not a woman who distributes 
all the favours it is in his power to bestow and who 
sometimes commits the injustices he is able to perpetrate ” ; 
and naturally this “ woman ” is not his wife. In conse- 
quence, it is necessary henceforth that whoever desires to 
make his way in the world shall have the women on his 
side, shall possess the gift of pleasing them and of 
interesting them in his fortunes or his reputation. The 
writers of the period are alive to tliis necessity ; and it 
must be admitted that although their complaisancy is not 
without its dangers — the least of which is to make them, 
as were their predecessors the Precieux, the servants or 
the courtiers of fashion — it results in the first place in an 
advantage. “ The somewhat volatile and inconstant 
French character, chilled by convention and artificiality, 
seems to gain in warmth to a sensible extent ” [Cf. 

— G. Larroniuet, Marivaux, m vie et acs ceuvrea, PariK, 1882; — F. 
Bnineticre, fiJtiufes critiquca, ^ol. ii. and vol. iii., 1881 and 1888; and 
Epoquca du theatre fran^aia, 1892; — G. Deschamps, Marivaux in the 
“ Grands Ecrivams fran^ais” series, Paris, 1897. 

2. The Writer. — Marivaux’ family. — His early education; — the 
society m which he moved in Paris at first ; — his early protectors or 
literary patrons : Fontenelle and La Motte. — His tragedy Amnbal , — 
His first novel : Pharaamon ou lea fohea romaneaquea, 1712 ; — and how 
Marivaux, considered as a Procieux, goes bock to the Grand Cyrus 
&nd to Folexand re . — His contempt for antiquity : the Iliade traveaiie, 
1716 ; — and, m this connection, of the peculiarly spit^ul character of 
Marivaux' parodies. 

A. TJie Novelist . — His PJffefa suprenanta dr la ayinpathie, 1713- 
1714; — the Voiture embourbee, 1714 ; — and, in this connection, of tJio 
poverty of Marivaux’ imagination ; — ^the Vie de Marianne^ 1781-1741 ; 
and the Payaan parvenu, 1785-1736. — Essential characteristics of 
Marivaux’ novels. — They are realistic novels as far as regards : the 
social status of the personages, — who are usually middle-class or lower 
middle-class ; — the simplicity of the plot ; — and the faithfulness with 
which they depict every-day life. In the second place they are 
psychological novels; — whose principal interest lies solely in the 
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Michelet, Histoire de Frame; Louis ZF.]; and thanks 
to the women, and with a view to their conquest, sensi- 
bility is emancipated from the strict and suspicious 
tutelage in which it had been kept by the masters of the 
preceding age. 

Timidly at first, but soon with growing boldness, it is 
seen to show itself, to attempt its first exploits in the 
comedies of Marivaux : — the Jcii de Vamour et du hasard, 
1730; the Sennents indiscrets, 1732; the Mere confidente, 
1735 ; tlie Fausses confidences, 1737, — in a dozen other 
plays which not only revenge women for the sliglits of 
Molifere, but bring comedy under the control of their sex, 
firmly establish this control and ensure its lasting mainte- 
nance. Of a surety there is wit, indeed too much wit, 
there is studied elegance and subtlety, and there is exces- 
sive refinement of ideas and expression (niarivaitdage) in 

analysis of sentiment; — the adventures in them being of slight 
importance ; — so slight indeed even m the eyes of the author him- 
self, that Marianne and the Paijaan remained unfinished. — Finally 
they are novel.s if not of love at any rate of gallantry ; — which dis- 
tinguishes them from Le Sage’s novels. — Whether, too, they arc 
as “ decent ” and as moral as has been alleged — CompariHon in this 
respect between Lid Bias and the Faijaan , — Of Marivaux' curious 
predilection for domestic servants. 

B. The Dramatic Author ; — and that his threefold originality con- 
sists in ; — his having ceased to follow in the footsteps of Molidre ; — his 
having transported the tragedy of Racine into ordinary life ; — and his 
having made his plots turn more especially on the transformation of the 
sentiments: the Double inconstance, 172B ; — the Seconde surpriao dc 
Vamour, 1728; — the. Jeu de Vamour et du haaard, 1730; — tlioFausHesH 
confidences, 1737 ;~the Epreucc, 1740. — The criticisms of his conteni- 
X>oraries and Marivaux’s rejoinder. — “ All his pieces turn on the 
delivery of lovers from a predicament in which they are involved by 
false pride, timidity, the difficulty of coming to an explanati^i, or 
social inequalities.” — Importance of the women’s parts m Marivaux’ 
plays. — ^The originality that accrues to his. pieces from the impor- 
tance of the women’s parts as seen in: — the curtailing of the r61e 

20 
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the masterpieces of Marivaux: where else would these 
characteristics be looked for if not in his plays ? His 
comedies, too, are marked by a coldness, and even by 
an irony, which he seems to have inherited from Fon- 
tenellc, his friend and master Still, sensibility is the 
soul of his writings, oven though it does not occupy 
the entire place in them; for if there be one quality 
it is impossible to deny the Aramintas and Silvias of 
this gallant man, it is assuredly that of being what is 
called touching.*' Voltaire’s Zaire (1732) and his 
“American” Alzire (1736) are more than touching: 
they are pathetic. As a good judge has well remarked 
[Cf. A. Vinet, Litteraturc frano^aisc au XVIT sUcIe, voL 
ii. pp. 24, 37j , it is insufficient to say that their adven- 
tures stir our feelings: they positively distress us. In this 
respect — as in several others — Voltaire’s tragedies are as 

played by satire ; — tlie increased importance accorded the sentimental 
element m the very conception of comedy ; — and the revolution in 
matters theatrical tlmt is the necessary consequence of these features. 
— Marivaux' comedies and Watteau’s pictures. — Marivaux and Shake- 
speare ; — and that together with the vaguely poetic background and 
the Italian names, —what is most Shakespearian in Marivaux, — is 
perhaps the “ marivaudagc.” — “ Morivaudage ” and “ Euphuism.” — 
Marivaux* preciosity, however, does not pre\ent him being often 
somewhat blunt ; — and even at times coarse. — The Jcu de Vamour ei 
du hamrd and Victor Hugo’s Buy Bias. 

C. The Publicist. — A remaj-k of Samte-}3euve tAuchmg “ certain 
serious sides of Marivaux’ mind ” ; — and that evidence of them must 
be sought for in his “ papers,” — The Spfciateur francaia^ 1722-1723 ; 
— and that the idea of this production is evidently taken from Addison’s 
Spectator. — The Indigent philosopher 1728, and the Cal>inet du 
philosopher 1784. — Borrowings from these works made by the author 
of the Neveu de Bameau and that of the Mariage de Figaro [Cf. 
Br^eii^re, J^iudes critiques, vol. iii.]. — Of certain of Marivaux’ 
ideas; — on criticism; — on the organisation of a literary ** marshal- 
ship*’; — on the status of women and on the education of children; — on 
the inequality of human conditions. — To what extent did Marivaux 
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much superior to those of Crebillon or La Motte, as Mari- 
vaux’ comedies are superior to those of Destouches or even 
of Regnard. And after making allowance for the “roman- 
tic” and the “melodramatic” elements in Voltaire’s crea- 
tions, is it going too far to say that after a lapse of a hundred 
and fifty years his Ahire, and more especially his Zaire, 
still make us shed real tears? But there is another poet 
who causes the shedding of yet more abundant tears : we 
refer to the author of Manon Lcscaut, 1731 : of Cleveland, 
1733 ; of the Doyen de Killerine, 1735, to tlic kindly, 
soft-hearted, sentifnenlal Ablie Prevost. Tempered or 
restrained in the case of Marivaux by a certain dread of 
ridicule, and mingled in Voltaire's tragedies with other 
novelties, sensibility overflows in Prevost’s novels. It is the 
sole source both of their inspiration and of their attractive- 
ness. A superficial observer of the manners of his time, 

himself takes his ideas seriously ?“and how his work pa\ed the w'ay 
for the generation to which Vauvenargnes and Rousseau belonged. 

3. The Works. — Marivaux’ works comprise : — 

(1) His short writings, of which wc have ]UHt mentioned the 
principal, and to which may be added, with a view to makmg tlic 
enumeration sufficiently complete, sundry articles written for tJie 
MercMre, 

(2) His plays, of which there are thirty-two in all, the principal 
being: Arlcquin j)oh j^ar Vamour, 1720; — La surprise tie V amour, 
1722 ; — La double ineoii stance, 1723 ; — Lo prince iravcsti, 1724 ; — La 
seconde surprise de Vamour, 1728 ; — Lc jcu dc Vamour et du hasard, 
1730 ; — Les sermenis tndiscrvts, 1732 ; — Ijhcurcujr strataghuc, 1733; 
— La Mere confidente, 1735 ; — Le leys, 173G ; — Les faasses confulences, 
1737 ; — L'^preuve, 1710; — ami Le prijuge vaincu, 1746. 

(3) His novels : Lharsamon, 1712, but not published till 1737 the 
Effets 8 urprena 7 it 8 de In sgmpathie, 1713-1714; — tlie Voiiurc 
enibourhie, 1714; — the Vic de Marianne, in eleven parts, 1731-1741 
[The twelfth part, which is not found in all editions, is by Mmo 
Riccoboni] ; — and the Paysan parvenu, in five parts, 1735-1736. 'ftiere 
remain for mention the Iliade travestie, 1716, and the Tclcmaque 
traveati, 1786< 
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a copious, fluent, and harmonious, but an unequal and 
negligent wnter, Prevost s chief originality and bond of 
union with his I’eaders lies in the readiness with which 
his feelings are stirred by his own imaginings ; they inte- 
rest him, they trouble him profoundly. He weeps, he is 
an adept at weeping — if the expression be allowable ; and 
his whole century starts weeping ivith him. 

This incursion of sensibility into literature deals the 
classic ideal a second, a serious and a profound blow : the 
first, as w'e have seen, proceeded from the renunciation of 
tradition. For while it is impossible, as has been rightly 
observ'ed, “ to make languages that are perpetually chang- 
ing the vehicle of anything that is etema} ” [Cf. Bossuet, 
Discours de reception], it is equally true that that char- 
acter of eternity which is the very condition or the definition 
of the work of art cannot be conferred on what itself is 


The beat eclition of Marivaux, or up to now the most complete 
edition, for it is not particularly good, is the edition of 1781 in 12 
volumes, Pans, Vve Duchesne. 

III.— Antoine-Frangois Prevost d’Exiles [Hesdin, 1697 ; + 
1763, St. Finnin, near Chantilly]. 

1. The Sources. — Prevost’ a own novels, and in particular : the 
Mcnioires eVun homme de quahte\ Cleveland \ and Hietoire dc 
M, de M&tUcal [Cf. too his journal: Le Pour et Covfre], — Bernard 
d’H^ry’s Notice preceding the editions of 1783 and 1810; — Samte- 
Beuve, Portraits hit^raireSy vols. i. and hi. ; and CatSBcries du lundi^ 
vol. ix., 18C3 ; — Ambroise Firmin-Didot, aarticle Pri';vost in the 
Biographic univcraelle ; — A, de Montaiglon’s biographical notice at 
the end of Glady freres’ edition of Manon Leacaut^ 1876, Paris ; — P, 
Bruneti^re, ilttidea cHfiques, vol. hi. ; — Henry Harrisso, VAhhi 
Pr^voBty 1896, Pans ; — and the Notices preceding various editions of 
Mam^n Leacaut, notably those by Alexandre Dumas fils and Guy de 
Mauj^ssant. 

2. The Man and the Novelist. — His adventurous youth. — Jesuit, 
soldier, and Benedictine, 1721. — He helps with the Oalha Christiana. 
— He leaves, the Benedictmos, 1728; — publishes the first port of the 
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changeable ; and what is more changeable than the sensi- 
bility of one man with regard to another, or of the same 
man at different moments? Who was it declared in this 
connection that sensibility “being a disposition that accom- 
panies organic weakness, that results from the mobility 
of the diaphragm, from the vivacity of the imagination, 
from the sensitiveness of the nerves, a disposition which 
inclines us to sympathise, to be thrilled, to fear, to admire, 
to weep, to faint, to succour, to cry aloud, to take to 
flight, to lose our reason, to have no exact idea of the 
true, the good, and ‘the beautiful, to be unjust, to be mad,” 
that sensibility, for all these reasons, was merely the 
“characteristic of a kindly nature and of a mediocre 
genius ” ? It was Diderot who made this declaration in a 
moment of frankness [Cf. his Paradoxe sur le comedicn ^ ; 
and the fact is that it seems that sensibility, left free to 

Mdmoirea d'un liomme de qualife^ 1728; — and visits England ; — and 
afterwards Holland [Cf. Memoirea da Chevalier de liavaimcs, and 
Melanges de liois-Jovrdain'], — The first edition of Manoii Lescautj 
1731 or 1733 ? — He retums to France. — Publication of Cleveland, 1731 ; 
— Le Pour et le Contre^ 1733. — Provost writes for the booksellers ; — 
Le Doyen de Killcnney 1735, — He becomes *• almoner to the Prince 
de Conti.” 

These details help to an understanding of Pre\ost’s novels: — he 
may truthfully be said to have lived his works ; — the desultory char- 
acter of which is explained by the hasards of his existence ; — more- 
over, such of ms work as he did not “ live,” he “ felt ” rather than 
“imagined.” — The sombre and melancholic character of Provost’s 
novels ; — and how greatly they differ from the novels of Le Sage and 
Marivaux. — The passion of love in Prevost’s novels ; — how thej" are 
almost exclusively occupied with it ; — and tliat it offers in them the 
same features of suddenness ; — violence ; — and fatality as in Kacme’s 
tragedies. — It is this circumstance that constitutes the conspicuous 
merit of Manon Lescaut, and not the fact that the novel is a sj^etch 
of the courtesan, — The depiction of manners m Provost’s novels ; 
—and how insignilicant or superficial it is. — Pr4^'Ost’s novels 
are idealist novels; — moreover, they are not in the least degree 
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pursue the impetuous irregularity of its course, has never 
produced in any age or in any })ranch of literature work 
that is other tlian inferior or of secondary importance. 
The novels of Provost himself or the comedies of De la 
Chaussec [La antipathic, 1733 ; Lc prSjuge d 

la mode, 1735; Melanidc\ La gouvernante'] may serve 
as excellent examples in point ! If the reason of this 
be asked, it is again Diderot ^^]lO furnislies it when he 
remai’ks that “ the man whose sensiliility is higlily de- 
veloped is too much at the mercy of his diaphragm . . , 
to be a profound observer of and in consequence a sublime 
imitator of nature.” Here, indeed, we have a man who 
knows himself ’ What we see through a cloud of tears, 
— he is entirely in tlie right! — is indistinct, confused, 
and uncertain, and one of the first effects of this 
untrammelled indulgence in sensibility is to modify pro- 

psychological ; — and their stylo is that proper to passion ; — that is to 
say, it rises nt times to the higliest eloquence ; — and descends in 
places to tlie lowest dcjiths of the commonplace while it is always 
easy, hamionious, copious, and prolix. 

Prevo^t’s last years ; — and his role of intermediary between the 
literatures of England and France ; — his translation^ of Richardson : 
Pamela, Clanshr, (iraiuh’soa of Hume’s History ol England ; — and 
of Middleton’s Life of (’icero. — He writes for the Journal elranger \ — 

^ and is one of the authors of the Hiatuire gi^ncrale tics voyages , — His 
relations with Rousseau ; — and that lie luid Marivaux are the only 
men of letters to whom sympathetic allusion is mide in the (Jon- 
feBnom ; — natural reasons for this sympathy ; — and the interest of 
this remark. — Of certain infoiination respecting vest’s novels ; — 
and in particular that furnished by Mile Aisse ; — and by Mile de 
Lespinasse. — The legend of Pren^ost’s death [Cf. Henry Harrisse, 
UAhhe Prctio^^]. 

' 3, The Works. — T lie works of Provo.st are composed of his novels, 
among which we will mention : — ^the Mdmoirea iViin homme de quality, 
of which Marion Lescaut forms the seventh part, 1728, 1731; — the 
Hiefoire de M, Clevelcmd^ 1731 ; — ^tho Doyen de Killcrine^ 1785-1740; 
— ^the Hisiolre d'une Orecque vtoderne^ 1740 ; — the Campagnea 
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foundly the observation of nature, and the nature of 
this observation. 

The great writers of the preceding generation had not fore- 
seen that the consequence of making a certain social ten- 
dency a constituent part of the classic ideal would one day be 
to cause the realisation of beauty and the imitation of nature 
to be held of less account than the pleasing the fashionable 
world, or than considerations of social utility ! This, how- 
ever, is what happens. The intychoJogical and moral 
observation, which for a hundred and fifty years had been 
the basis or the pedestal of the classic ideal, gives place to 
social observation. “ Man is in no way an enigma, as you 
imagine him to be in order to have the pleasure of 
solving it. . . . There is no more apparent contradiction 
in man than in the rest of nature. . . . What intelligent 
man is there who will be filled with despair because he is 

pJiilo 802 )hiqu €8 ou les Mfhnoirea de AT. dc Montcal, 1741; — and the 
Memoirea iViui honnele hoinme^ 1745. 

He also wrote almost the whole of Pour et Contre^ 1733-1740; 
— further he translated or adapted all of Richardson’s work, several 
volumes of Hume, etc.; — and wrote, it is said, the first 17 volumes 
of the Hintoire generate dot vogages^ 1745-1731. 

Thei'c exist two editions of Pre vest’s works, joined to those of Tie 
SaffQ, and forming m all 54 volumes, 39 of \vhich are occupied by 
Pri^vost’s writings. These editions were issued in Pans in 1783 and in 
1810-1816. 

The editionr of Manon Lcscaut arc innumerable. 

IV.— -Pierre Claude Nivelle de la Chaussee [Paris, 1691 or 
1692; I 1754, Pans]. 

1. The Sources, — D’Alembert, cZe La Chaussee; — Geoffroy, 

Coura de litterature dramaiiquCy vol. iii. ; — Lanson, Nivelle de la 
OiauHHcc et la com^dve larmogante^ Paris, 1887. 

2. The Origin of the “ Middle-class” Drama. — La Chauss^e’s 
first successful work : La fausae antipathic, 1783 ; — and that hlfc fresh 
departure consisted less in his having ‘‘ mixed ” the branches of the 
drama, — Marivaux having already done that in his comedies, — than in 
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acquainted with only some few of the attributes of matter? ” 
[Voltaire, Beuchot’s edition, voL 37, pp. 41, 46]. It 
is in these terms that Voltaire combats Pascal, stnd the 
truth is that all these questions have ceased to interest 
either Voltaire or his contemporaries. He believes he 
knows all about man that can be known; he esteems 
that the time is past for man to resort to introspection : 
in sene descendere as Montaipne put it ; and that on the 
contrary the moment has come for man to look beyond 
himself. And here we have the explanation of that 
universal curiosity to which his Charles XII,, 1732, his 
Zaire, 1732, his Lettres aiiglaises, 1734, and a little later 
his Essai sur les mmii's, bear convincing witness. His 
contemporaries, with the single exception of Vauvenargues, 
are of his opinion. They too believe that they have a 
sufficient knowledge of man, of his inner promptings, of 

his having treated seriously, — and turned to account for tragedies 
dealing with middle-class life, — ^the very same incidents of ordinary 
existence which Dancourt, De.stouches, and Marivaux had made the 
subject matter of their plays, — How this idea takes clearer sliape in 
the Prejuge d la mode, 1735; — in the tlcole des amis, 1737 ; — and in 
Melanide, 1741. — ^La Chauss^e’s aim is to provoke the same kind of 
emotion as is aroused by tragedy; — ^without having recourse to an 
historical backgroimd ; — to princely personages ; — or to too violent pas- 
sions. — That this conception brings comedy into line with the novel; — 
and that in point of fact La Chauss4e’s comedies are merely novels ; — 
though at the same time they pave the way for the pl^^ys of Diderot 
and Beaumarchais. — That, given the character of La Chausscie’s 
dramas, it was a singular idea on his part to write them in verse ; 
—and, bearing in mind the nature of the subjects he treated 
[Of, Lanson, foe. cit,, pp. 170, 175J , — and the success they 
were to meet with a little later, — ^the oblivion into which his plays 
have fallen is perhaps explained by the fact that they are in verse. — 
It is difficult enough to write comedy in verse ; — ^but to write middle- 
class ^rama in verse is impossible. 

8. The Works, — La Fausae aniipathie, 1788 ; — the Pr^jugi d la 
mode, 1735; — ^the J&cole dea Amia, 1787 i^-Melanide, 1741;— Amow 
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the secret motives of liis actions, of his passions, of his 
instincts ; and, like Voltaire, they are solely concerned 
with depicting manners. Whether, like Gresset, whose 
MSchant dates from 1747, they write for the stage, or pride 
themselves on being philosophers as was the case with 
Dados, whose GonairUratiom sur les mcsitrs will appear in 
*1750, their observation is not only restricted to man con- 
sidered as a member of society, but it does not attempt to 
deal with the fundamental qualities of man, held to be 
always and in every respect identical. Voltaire expressly 
states that such is his belief ; “ Nature, he says, is every- 
where the same/’ He is never weary of repeating the 
assertion of Harlequin : Tutto il mondo e fatto come la 
nostra famigliay His object in studying history is to dis- 
cover proofs of this saying ; and he even styles hismetliod 
“ the philosophic view of history.*’ Any differences on 

pour amou7\ 1742 ; — Pamela^ 1743 ; — the Kcole drs merra, 1744 ; — the 
Eival de hii-memc^ 1746 ; — the Gouvernanie, 1747 , — the Ecole de 
la jeunease, 1749; — the Homme de fortinie^ 1751; — the Uctour 
impr^vu, 1756. 

La Chaussee is also the author of a number of somewhat coarse 
Contes in verse ; — of an Epitre m defence of the Ancients, which, pub- 
lished m 1731 under the title Epitre de Clio, was the beejinning of his 
literary reputation ; — and of a wretchedly bad tragedy, Maximien, 
1738. 

The only complete edition of La Chaussee’s works is that published 
ill Paris by Profit, 1761-1762. 

V.— The first period of Voltaire’s life [1694-1750] . 

1. The Sources. — The complete works of Voltaire himself 
(Beuchot’s edition) ; — and the eighteen volumes of his con'espoiidence 
(Moland’s edition, Paris 1878-1882) ; — Condorcct. Vie de Voltaire, 
1787 ; — G. Desnoiresterres, Voltaire et la societc francaise au 
XVIIP sieclc, 2nd edition, 8 vols., Paris, 1871-1876; — and G, Uen- 
ger^oo,Bihliographie dsa oeuvres de Voltaire, 4 vols., Paris, 1882 -j%890. 

The two last mentioned works summarise or refer the student to the 
majority of the other books dealing with Voltaire. 
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which he may happen, in passing from one epoch to another, 
he ascribes to the slow “ progress of enlightenment.” His 
historical studies may not give him a very lofty 'idea of 
human nature, but he nevertheless continues of opinion 
that “we are a species of monkey that can be taught to 
act either reasonably or unreasonably” : and to aiford us 
such teaching is precisely the end he has in view. And in 
tlnV way the conception is arrived at of an universal man, 
an extremely tractable and plial)le l)eing, a man who 
remains everywhere the same, who, properly speaking, is 
neither a Frenchman nor an Englishman, but “man,” and 
the diversity of whose manners is only interesting so far 
as there seems a possibility of replacing it by uniformity. 

The same idea underlies the Esprit des Lois (1748) of 
Montesquieu, unl(iss indeed some other idea bo discover- 
able of a nature to elucidate the obscurities and to recon- 

However, we add the following works from which foreign opinion 
on the subject of Voltaire may be learned : John Morley, Voltaire ^ 
London, 1874; — J. F. Strauss’s six lectures on Voltaire; — James 
Parton, Life of Voltaire^ London, 1881 ; — and W. Kreiten, S.J., 
Voltaire, ein Charactcrhilil , 2nd edition, Fribourg (Brisgau), 1885. 

2. Voltaire’s Earlier Years. — His family and his middle-cla^s 
extraction (Of. above the articles Molikre, Loileau, Begnard] ; — his 
education at the College of C’lermont; — his early masters (Fathers 
Poree, Tourneiuine, Thoiilie (d’Olivet)] ; — his early friends [d’Argen- 
son, Cidevdle, Maisons, d’ArgeiitalJ ; — and his entry into society, 1711. 
— The society gathered round the Vendoine family mnd that it was 
a school of gallantry, viilgiu’ debauchery, and infidelity. — The Holland 
incident, and Arouet’s first love affairs [Of. Correapondance between 
1713 and 1714, and Mine Dnnoyer’s Lettres hiatoriquea et galantea], 
— His first satirical WTitiiigs. — First exile at Tulle, and then at Sully- 
3 ur-Loire, 1716. — His return to Paris ; — two new satires are ascribed 
to him ; — and he is imprisoned in the Bastille for the first time [May, 
1717 — to April, 1718] . — The first performance of QJdipe [November, 
1718^ and the first important success of Arouet ; — who on this occasion 
.takes the name of Voltaire. — Of the importance at this period of a 
success scored on the stage ; — and of the acquaintances Voltaire makes, 
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cile the contradictions of this celebrated book. For to deny 
that the book is obscure is impossible : the different inter- 
pretations that have been given are proof of its obscurity. 
Was Montesquieu’s sole intention in the Esprit ties Lois to 
give a further version of or a sequel to his Lettrcs pcr- 
sanes ; and can it be that this gi-eat woi’k, which occuined 
twenty years of his life is mainly a political pamphlet, in 
which it sometimes happens that the author points out 
what he considers to be the proper remedies for the evils 
he denounces ? Voltaire rather inclines to this opinion, 
and he had it m view when he blamed Montesquieu “ for 
having played the witling m a book of universal juris- 
prudence.” The opinion is also that of the last editor of 
the Esprit des Lois. Or, on the other hand, did Monte- 
squieu propose, as the author of the Politique tirie de 
VEcriture sainte had done before him, to give a sketch of 

thanks to Ins (Echpe \ — acquaintances that improve his social standing 
[the Villars and Eicheheu families, the Duchesse de Manic] ; — useful 
acquaintances [the banker Hogguers and the brothers Pans], — Vol- 
taire’s business instinct is awakened ; — his intrigues with a view to 
embarking on a diplomatic career through the agency of Dubois ; — 
and lus taste for secret missions. — Voltaire’s second journey to Hol- 
land. — The Epiirc d IJranie, 1722 ; — and why it is important to bear 
m mind the date of this work. — The first publication of the HcyirinJr, 
1723; — Mi^riannc, 1724. — Voltaire installs himself in the g^d graces 
of the Marquise de Prie. — The Chevalier de Kohan incident [December, 
1725] ; — second imprisonment in the Bastille [April, 1726] ; — and his 
exile in England [May 2, 1726] . 

Voltaire’s hrst impressions in England [Cf. Beuchot, vol. xxxvii,] ; — 
and, in this connection, a few words as to the French colony in 
London in 1726 [Cf. Prevost, Kiatoire de M, de Montcal, and J. Churton 
Collin^^ Bolt njhrokc , . . and Voltaire in E nffland, Lomloii, 18B6] . 
— Voltaire renews his acquaintance with Bolingbroke, and makes the 
acquaintance of Pope, of “ the merchant ” Falkener, etc. — He learns 
English and studies Newton, Locke, and Bacon; — he sees Congteve’s 
comedies performed, — and Shaltespearc’s dramas. — He whites his 
Essai 8ur la Poditie ^pique , — The Enghsh freethinkers [Cf. Tabaraud, 
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what he considered the best form of government, and did 
he discover it, according to his own expression, '' in the 
woods,” as his predecessor, Bossuet, had lighted on it in 
the Bible ? This latter view is held by certain of his com- 
mentators, by d'Alembert for instance ; and since d'Alem- 
bert by Tracy; and since Tracy by several others. It has 
also been suggested that his intention may have been to 
systematise historical data according to the method in use 
in natural science, or in other words to apply the “ positive 
method,” at a period at which it had not yet been invented, 
to a subject which even at the present day admits of its 
utilisation to a less degree than any other. This was the 
view adopted by Auguste Comte, and Taine also adhered 
to it in his Ancien regime. The truth is, however, that 
none of these interpretations mutually exclude one 
another. If the Ef^prit des Lois is wanting in clearness, 

Histoirc dii Philo ftopliUino anglais^ Pans, 1806 ; and Leslie Stephen, 
Englinh Thought in thv Eighteenth Century^ London, 2nd edition, 
1881] ; — and that, while taking into account their influence on Voltaire, 
it must be remembered how much they owe to Bayle. — Of the advan- 
tage Voltaire derived from his stay in England [Cf. John Morley, 
Volhtire^^ ; — and that it has perhaps been a little exaggerated. 

The Histoire de Charles XII. ^ 1731, and the Lettres philoaopluques. 
— How did the idea of writing the history of Charles XII. occur to 
Voltaire !?^aud that it probably dates from the time of his acquamt- 
ance with* he Baron de Gortz. — ^Character of the work ; — and that while 
conceiving it as a tragedy, — Voltaire spared no pain« to make it a 
serious, historical work [Cf. Bengesco, Bihhographie, vol. i., p. 878 
and fol.]. Of the use that is made in Charles XIL of information 
obtained orally ; — and that the value of the book is due in part to this 
information , — Charles XII. regarded as an early attempt to write 
history in a phdosophic spirit [Cf. the Essai sur les guerres civiles and 
the notes to the Henriade] , — and, in this connection, of Voltaire’s 
curious mixture of admiration for his hero and of indignation against 
him.^ZairCf 1782. — The publication of the Leitres philosophiquest 
1784. — Significance of the book, and how much more considerable it 
is than that of the Lettres persanesy — and particularly so if it be 
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if it makes greater claims upon the perspicacity of the 
reader than the Essai stir les tnoeurs, if we can only regard 
it as the rough draught of a great book, the reason is that 
it is a confused medley of three or four things, of the 
connection between which Montesquieu himself had no 
exact intuition. “ If it be desired to inquire into the 
design of the author, he wrote, — in a Preface which is a 
monument of literary vanity, — it can properly be discovered 
only in the plan of the work ” ; a statement which is an 
indirect way of confessing or rather of dissembling the 
truth that in reality and at bottom he had no design or 
plan. In short, let us have the courage to admit that 
the Esprit des Lois is a failure, and that it will always be 
impossible to establish the unity of its plan for the 
excellent reason that Montesquieu himself in writing it 
was never very sure of his own purpose. 


taken together with the Bemar^ques sur les Pensves tJe Pascal^ — 
which belong to the same date, — ^The subjects dealt with in the 
Lettres. — Eeligion and tolerance [Lettres, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7]. — GoA^eni- 
inent, politics and commerce [8, 9, 10], — Science and philosophy [11, 
12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17], — ^English literature and the social standing of 
men of letters [18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24]. — Of certain ideas Voltaire 
and Montesquieu possess in common : — on the supreme imjoortance 
of the social institution ; — on the dangers of religion, 

— Tantum religio potuit suadcrc vialoyum ! 

on the lay coifstitution of the society of tlie future; — and on the 
force of opinion. — Condemnation of the Lettres jdlnlosophiques [June, 
1734]. 

Voltaire's sojourn at Cin ij, — ^Ilis liaison with Mine du Chatelet ; — 
he takes up his residence at Cirey [Cf. Eugene Asse's editions of the 
Lettres de Mmc dc GraJjigiuj, Paris, 1879 ; Jiiidof Lettres de Mme 
du Chdtelei, Paris, 1882]. — Varied nature of Voltaire’s writings: — 
his Ahircj 1736 ; — Le Mondain, 1736 ; — and of the clearness with 
which the idea of progress is expressed in this work. — The coSiedy 
L' enfant prodig ue^ 1736; — Voltaire enters into corresjiondence with 
the Prince Royal of Prussia, afterwards Frederick II. ; — the Essai sar 
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It remains to explain why the book had such a brilliant, 
such a notable success in its time throughout Europe as 
well as in France, and to determine what it is that we 
ourselves still like or admire in it. Montesquieu’s con- 
temporaries were charmed by the wdt or sedate humour 
of tbo work, by its epigrammatic tone and phraseology, by 
the chapter on Despotism or the chapter on Slavery ; by 
its allusions, quotations and singularities ; by the fashion, 
at once discreet and licentious, in which it ti’eats of the 
curious or indecent customs of Benin, of Calicut and of 
Borneo ; by its anecdotes ; by the novelty of the infor- 
mation it contained; by its praise of “honour” and 
“virtue." Montesquieu was the first to enable ladies to 
imagine, as they proceeded with their toilette, that they 
understood legal language, and it was due to him that 
“ universal jurisprudence ” became a topic of conversation 


la nature du feu, 1737 [Cf. Saigey, La PJiyf,iquc dr Voltaire, 

Pans, 1873] ; — the DiHCourn aur Vliommc^ 1738; — the Elements dc la 
pMlasophie de Newfon, 1738; — the quarrel with Desfontaines. 1738- 
1740 [Cf. Maynard, Voltaire, sa vie et ses wavrcb, Pans, 1807, vol. i. ; 
and Nisard, ennemis de Voltaire, Pans, 1853] 1740; 

— Doutes 8ur la incsure des forces molrices, 1741 ; — Mahomet, 1742 ; — 
Merojye, 1743. 

Voltaire's plays [Gf. Geoffroy, Conrs dc liitcratare draynahque, 
vol. iii. ; Emile Deschanel, theatre de Voltaire, Pans, 1886; and 
H. Lion, Les Tragedies de Voltaire, Pans, 1896]. — Voltaire’s passion 
for the theatre ; — and tlie re}dit;s , flexibility, and variety of his dramatic 
aptitudes. — Buccessivc influence of Kacinc, the elder Crebillon, and 
Shakespeare on Voltaire’s conception of the drama. — Zaire, 1732; 
— and whether Voltaire had Baja^et or Shakespeare’s Othello mobt 
in mind in wnting it?— The Mort dc Cesar, 1735, — and the idea 
of tragedy from w'hich lo\e should be absent. — Of certain innova- 
tions introduced to the French stage by Voltaire. — Subjects of pure 
invention. — Extension of the localities in which the scene is laid 
and^the development of local colour : — Zaire and the Mussulman 
world. — Alzire and America; — the Orphelin de la Chine and the 
Asiatic world. — National reminiscences; — and, in this connection, 
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in the salons and at court — where he was not 'without 
friends. As Fontcnelle had done before him, he annexed 
to the domain of literature a new and spacious province. 
For this service we are still grateful to him, if it be the 
sign of a great writer to utilise for literary purposes a 
subject hitherto foreign to literature, to bring it at once 
within general reach, and by the sole authority of his work 
and name to ensure its remaining common property for 
the future. But in the eyes of tlio men of his time, pro- 
foundly convinced as they '^re of the “ charm of living,'* 
his chief claim upon their gratitude was the ardent, the 
almost religious respect he professed for the “social 
institution,” whose intangibilit)*^ he seemed to have based 
on deep-lying grounds that raised it even aliove the laws. 
And finally his contemporaries were thankful to him for 
the perspective of increasing perfection he opened up 

of the influence of the Hevriade on the tragedy of the eighteenth 
century. — The abuse in Voltaire’s tragedies of such romantic 
expedients as misunderstandings and recognitions [Cf. in tliis 
respect Crebillon’s plays]. — Voltaire’s pathos; — and does it merit 
the praise that has been bestowed on it [(’f. Vinct, Liitcniturc 
franqaise au XVIT siecle'] ? — How Voltaire coiuproimsed his qualifi- 
cations as a dnmiatist ; — by converting tragedy into a vehicle for the 
propagation of philosophic theories; — by clioosing his subjects in 
accordance with the exigences of the taste of his time rather than in 
accordance with any conception of art ; — and by the fact that he grew 
more and moretunable to dissociate himself from his personages. — 
That for all these reasons it is unnecessary to study those of Volfcaire’s 
plays that arc posterior to 1748, — since from this date 

onwards, — with the jiossiblc exception of Tanctrde , — he will iiroduco 
nothmg in the way of tragedy, — and still less in the way of comedy, — 
that IS not for inferior to Ins earlier efforts. — A few words as to the 
mediocrity of Voltaire’s comedies, 

Voltaire at Court. — His relations with Mme de Ohriteauroux ; — and 
more particularly with Mme de Pompadour. — He flatters himself 
that the king will be prevailed on by his new mistress to espouse the 
cause of the philosophers; — and he overwhehns the sovereign with 
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before them. At the present day we may not be able to 
admit that this fervent faith in the destinies of humanity 
lends the Esprit des Lois the unity in wliich it is deficient, 
but we can at least allow that it gives the book its 
elevation. 

Every man — he had written in his Lettres persanes 
— is capable of contributing to the good of a fellow 
man, but to assure the welfare of an entire society is to 
resemble the Gods I Montevsquieu, like the Stoics of 
whom he was so great an ^mirer, desired to resemble 
the Gods, and as a means to this end he subordinated, as 
did the Stoics, every consideration to the good of society. 
In the view of the author of the Esprit des Lois we 
arc men merely so far as we are fitted for society. In 
his eyes the social utility of a law is the criterion, not 
only of its character and merit, but also of its moral 

flatteries ; — whicli brm(» him the title of historiographer of France 
[1745]. — Tlie Focme dc Fofitenoj/, 1745; and the Temple dc la Gloire^ 
1745. — Voltaire elected to and received at the French Academ;^ [Maj", 
1746]. — He IS appomted gentleman in waiting to the king [December, 
1746], — Voltaire’s imprudences. — Ho wearies the king by his excessive 
flatteries ; — Mine de Pompadour by his familiarity ; — and the courtiers 
by his self-sufliciency. 

He retires to the residence of the Diichesso de Maine at Sceaux, 
1747. — His early tales : Le Monde comvic zl va. Coni Sanefa, Zadig^ 
MicromegaSj 1747; — the quarrels with the Duchesse dc Maine. — 
He leaves Sceaux for Cirey ; — ^his stay at the Cour«r of Lorraine. — 
Mine du Gh^telet’s treachery ; — and, in this connection, a few words 
on the subject of the Court of Ijorrainc, King Stanislas, and the 
Marquis de St, Lambert ; — death of Mme du CTiAtelet, 1749 ; — and 
return of Voltaire to Paris. — Difficulties of his situation ; — owing to 
his being regarded with equal suspicion by the court and the new 
generation of “men of letters.” — His dramatic rivalry with the elder 
Crebillon. — His OreaU^ 1750, and his Borne aauvie^ 1752. — Frederick 
proposes to him that he shall take up his residence in Berlin, — 
Voltaire’s hesitations [Cf. Marmontel in his Memoirs], — Frederick’s 
advances to Baculard d’Amaud cause him to make up his mind. — His 
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excellence or halefulness and even of its intrinsic justice. 
Indeed he has allowed the observation to fall from his 
pen, thftjt from the reprehensible principle of the denial of 
the immortality of the soul '‘the Stoics deduced con- 
sequences which, although not accurate, were admirable 
from a social point of view” [Cf. Esprit des Lois, xxiv., 
chap. 19]. In another passage he writes [Cf. Esprit des 
Lois, xxiv., chap. 1] : “ Just as in the dark it is possible 
to distinguisli different degrees of obscurity ... so 
may compare false religions with a view to deciding which 
of them are mast in conformity with the good of society.” 
And if we probe his opinions to the l)ottom, what do wo 
find is his gri(ivance — vented, bo it said, with infinite pre- 
caution — against the “true religion”? It is that certain 
of its laws may clash with tlio good of society. “What 
hold has the law on a man who firmly believes that the 


departure for 3V»rlin [June 18, ; — and hii^ arrival o.t Potsdam 

[July 10, 1750]. — SuKscrity of liis cntliiisiasm for Frederick; — and, in 
thirt connection, of the benefits Voltaire derived from liis sojourn in 
Prussia. — When he left Pans he was m evil odour, — and was only 
regarded there as one man of letters among many ; — his stay m 
Berlin, — and his intimacy with Frederick, — m spite of the Frankfort 
incident, — will make of him m less than three years, — a imm whose 
situation is lienceforth unique, — ^the trusted literary adiiser of tlu' 
Powers ; — and already almost the king of Fjuropean literature. 

VI. — Jean-Baptiste Gresset [Amiens, 1709; 1 1777, Amiens]. 

1. The Sources. — D’Alembert, Bcponac aa (hscours dr rrrrption 
de Vahhe Millot, 1777 ; — Father Daire, Vir dr Grrssrt, Paris, 1779 ; — 
Maxiinilien Robespierre, Klogc dr Oressri, Pans, 1785 ; — Notice jire- 
ceding Renouard’s edition, Paris, 1811; — CamiDeiion, Pltysai sitr la vir 
et les onvragea de Gresset, Paris, 1823; — E. Woguo, Grrssrt, PiU'is, 
1894. 

2. The Poet; — and that his sole merit is that lie is r jpresentativc 
of a very special phase in the art of writing in verse ; — the publictiijiion 
of Ver-Vert m 17B4 having been almost a literary event; — and the 
M^rliayii (1747) being certainly the best comedy in verse we have of 

21 
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severest penalty the magistrates are able to inflict on him 
will end in a moment in ushering him into a state of 
bliss? ” [Cf. Esprit de Lois, xxiv., chap. 14] . touch 
here on the central idea of his book, and this is the stand- 
point we must take up if we desire “to discover the 
purport ’’ of his work. However confused the com- 
position of the book may seem, and strange as may be 
the medley of laws that form its subject matter, we 
have only to consider these various laws from the point 
of view of their bearing on the “good of society,” and 
at once the reasons of the author’s mode of proceeding 
become apparent and a fresh light is thrown on his 
book. In this way Montesquieu has his revenge. What 
was obscure in his work grows less obscure, what was 
disconnected acquires cohesion, and what seemed con- 
tradictory ceases to be so. The Esprit des Lois remains 

the eighteenth century; — without excepting even Alexis Piron*s 
MHromanic , — The work, moreover, is not without a certain satirioal 
force; — and some “documentary” value; — admitting the principal 
personage in the Micliani to bo a transitional tyjie between the 
dandies of Marivaux [Cf. L'Epreuve] and the heroes of the Liaisons 
dangereusea, — Gresset’s recantation, 1759 ; — and Voltaire’s Imes : 

Gresset is mistaken, he is not so guilty . . . 

Have we lost much by the auto-da-f^ Gresset made of his manu- 
scripts? — and that his unpublished pieces, the Ouvroir or the 
Gassetin^ doubtless contained nothing that is not to be found in his 
Ver- Veri. 

3. The Works. — Gresset’s works comprise : 

(1) His poems, including Ver-Vert, the Carime improm^tUj the 
Lutrin vivanfj the Cliartreme, and some Epistles and Odes; — also 
a somewhat feeble translation in verse of Virgil’s Eclogues. 

(2) His plays, comprising Edouard III., a tragedy; Sidney, a 
drama in verse ; and the Michant, a comedy. 

(8^ Some prose writings, of which the most noteworthy is perhaps 
his Diacoura de ricejpUon, 1748. A posthumous poem of Gresset’s in 
irregular verse, Le Fanrrmn magnifique, was published in 1810. 
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for all this an imperfect book, but it is felt to be less 
unworthy of its lofty fortune ; it becomes comprehensible 
that its influence should have surpassed its merit, a cir- 
cumstance explained by the consideration that the genius 
of Montesquieu was doubtless superior to his work. 

At the same time this central idea of the Esprit dcs 
Lois was not the exclusive property of Montesquieu ; on 
the contrary it is met with in the writings of almost all 
his contemporaries. A “social” literature was bound to 
lead up to it, and thus to gain at first in comprehen- 
siveness what -it was losing in depth, and to perish or 
at least be distorted and disorganised by the carrying 
to extremes of its principle? At the very moment 
when Montesquieu was completing the Esprit des Lois, 
Vauvenargues was issuing his Introduction d la con- 
7iaissance de Vesprit hurnain (1746), where the following 

The best edition of his works is Renouard’s edition, 2 volumes, 
Paris, 1811. 

VII.— Luc de Clapiers, Marquis de Vauvenargues [Aix in 
Provence, 1715; | 1747, Paris]. 

1. The Sources. — Suard’s notice; and Saint- Maurice’s illoge de 
Vauvenargues to be found at the beginning of vols. i and m. of the 
edition of 1821; — Sainte-Beuve, Causcrics du lundi, vol. iii., 1850; — 
A, Vinet, Litterature franqalsc an XVIIF aieclc; — Prdvost-Paradol, 
Moralistes franca IS \ — Gilbert, Eloge de Vauvenargues, preceding 
his edition, Paios, 1857; — Maurice Paleologue, Vauvenargues in the 
“ Grands Ecrivains fran^ais ” series, Paris, 1890. 

2. The Moralist. — His melancholy destiny. — Ho is a transitional 
type. — The essential and original characteristic of Vauvenargues con- 
sists in his ha\ ing combined some of the traits of Pascal’s pessimism 
with J. J. Rousseau’s optimism ; — whde his work, though uncompleted, 
is the confession of a soul. 

Vauvenargues’ military career and campaigns ; — his love of glory ; 
his generosity of heart ; — and hia love of humanity, — Comporiscdi in 
this respect between Vauvenargues and La Rochefoucauld. — Did 
Vauvenargues possess a doctrine? — and that in any cose his pre- 
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passage is to be read: “For anything to be regarded as 
good by the whole of society, it is necessary that it 
should tend to the advantage of the whole of socidiy, and 
for it to be regarded as an evil, it must tend to the 
destruction of society : herein lies the main characteristic 
of what is morally good or morally evil.” He was briefly 
discussing, not the “ spirit,” but the “origin” of laws; and 
he added ; “ We are bom and we grow up in the shade of 
tliese solemn conventions ; we owe them the security of 
our life and the tranquillity that attends it. The laws are 
also our only title to our possessions : from the very dawn 
of our life we profit by their beneficent consequences, and 
we are attached to them by bonds that grow ever stronger 
and stronger. Whoever claims to throw off this authority 
to which he owes everything, cannot esteem it unjust 
that it should deprive him of everything — even of his life. 

mature death prevented him from reconciling its contradictions, — 
and from developing all its consequences. — His veneration for social 
institutions [Introd uctiov d la connaissancr, &c., chap. 4.‘J]. — llis 
indulgent attitude towards the passions and tlic apology he makes for 
them [Cf. Introd, bk. ii., chap. 42, and livflcjciom ct MajrimcSj Ed. 
Gilbert, 122, 123, 124, 149, 151, 153, 154]. — IJis belief in the goodness 
of nature; — .'uid his theor> as to the snjieriority of sentiment over 
reason [Cf. llcflcxiviih ct and U^JlexionH nur divers 

sujetSy 54]. — Analogy between these ideas and those to which 
Bousseau will soon give expression; — and to what is this analogy 
to be attributed? — to the resemblance between thi two periods? 
— or to the fact that Vauvcnargucs, like Bousseau, was self 
taught ? 

How superior his moral personality is to that of Bousseau ; — though 
his talent is inferior. — Vauvenargues* eloquence. — Melancholy tone 
of some of his thoughts. — Delicacy of his literary taste. 

8. The Works. — Vauvenaigues’ works consist of (1) his Introduc- 
tion d la cormaisaance de Veajirit humain, which was first published 
in V46, and to which wore joined the Beflexiona aur divera aujeta ; 
the Conaeila d unjeune hommey the Beflexiona criiiquea aur quelquea 
poHea and some Caraetdrea in the marmer of La Bruy^re; — (2) his 
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Is it reasonable that an individual should dare to sacrifice 
his fellows solely in his own interest, and that society 
should not be able to restore the public peace at the cost 
of his ruin ! ” To discuss these daring principles is 
beyond our province here, but it is not impossible that 
Montesquieu had some knowledge of them, and in any 
case their resemblance to those of the Esprit des Lois is 
plain. The truth doubtless is that they pervaded the 
atmosphere of the time in a disconnected and inchoate 
state, and that m succession the author of the Intro- 
duction d la cohnaissancc dc I’csprit humain, the author 
of the Esprit des Lois and the author of the Essai sur les 
mosurs did no more than give them literary expression, 
while adapting them respectively the first to his subject, 
the second to his vague “plan,” and the third to the 
bent of his intellect. 

Dialoyucn', — (B) his coiTcsiiondL'iice with Voltaire, Fauries do Siiint- 
Viticeut and the Marquis de Mirabeau, 

Vauveniirgucs -svas prG\ented by liis early death from coiiqdetirig 
any of his writings with the exception of liis Introduvlion, The 
remainder of Ins works have been enriched by tlie successi\e addition 
of unpublished fragments, w'hich have nearly doubled their volunio. 

For exiunplc, Suard publislied for ilie first time in 1806 the T rente 
Hur Ic hire arhlire ; — eighteen of his dialogues did not see the light 
till 1821 ; — wdiile his correspondence with Mirabeau is only to be 
found in the last edition of his works that has been published, that 
edited by Gilbert, in 2 volumes 8vo, Fai'is, 1857, Fume. 

VIII.— Charles Pinot Duclos [Dinan, 1704; i 1772, Pans]. 

1. The Sources. — Duclos’ Memoirs (unfinished) ; — Mme d'Epmay, 
Mhnoiree ; — Noual de hi Iloussa^e (Duclos’ nephew), liiloge de 
Duclos^ 1806; — Villena\e, Notice preceding his edition of the works, 
1821; — Sainte-lieuve, Cauaeries du lundt, vol. ix., 1853; — Lucien 
Perey and G. Maugras, La Jeuncsse dc Mmc d'Einnay^ Paris, 1882; 
— L. Prune], Lvh ijlnloHoidiva et V Acadrnde francainc tm XVflP 
sieclCf Paris, 1884. 

2. The Writer. — His licentious youth, — and his habit of adopting 
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Another idea takes definite shape at about the same 
period : the idea of progress which, first evolved, as we 
saw, some fifty years before in the course of the quarrel 
between the ancients and modems, has since been pro- 
fiting, as it were, by the losses sustained by the spirit of 
tradition and now penetrates into the very sanctuary of 
routine, into the Sorbonne itself. Are we to believe that 
because Voltaire and Montesquieu did not expressly give 
this idea the name by wliich we know it, they on that 
account had no ‘‘ presentiment of the important part it 
was about to play on the world’s stage ” ? This view 
can only be taken by those who have read these writers 
most inattentively, for they are full of the idea of 
progress. Shall we suppose that Montesquieu was not 
aware of what he was saying when he wrote that 
“human laws — as compared with the laws of religion 

cynical airs. — His eccentric hunionr ; — and the mediocrity of his 
talent. — His novels: Hiatoirc tie la haronne de Lnz^ 1741 ; — and the 
Cem fritsions da comte de , . , 1742 ; — and that they arc of a kindred 
stamp to those of the younger Cr<5billon ; — that is as indecent, as 
tedious, and doubtless as false. — His ILiatoirc de Loiim XI. <, 1745, is 
almost unreadable at the present day.— On tlie otlier hand his 
Cojisiddrahons sur lea moeura de ce aieclcj 1750, — a fairly well written 
work, — contains somewhat interestmg observations on various 
subjects ; — and helps to an understanding of the manners of his time 
[See in particular the second chapter dealing with “ education ” and 
“ prejudices ; — the fifth with “ reputation,” “ celebfity,” “ renown,” 
and “ consideration ” ; — the seventh with people who are the 
fashion ” ; — and the eleventh with “ men of letters ”]. —The success 
of this book, too, was considerable ; — no literary man has been more 
the fashion than was Duclos in his time; — while none have better 
looked after their mterests. — He was also successful in preserving his 
independence ; — and his dignity ; — not only with respect to persons 
of position and social standing; — but more especially with respect 
to fiis fellow men of letters ; — ^and particularly with respect to the 
Encyclopedists. — For these reasons his personality heis a significance 
that is not possessed by his works ; — and on this account he deserves 
to be remembered. 
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— owe their advantage to their novelty” [Cf. Esprit 
des Lois, xxvi., ch. 2J , or that Voltaire was blind to 
what he was about, when he got himself into trouble 
in connection with his Mondain'f Moreover we have 
no hesitation in affirming that the young Bachelor of 
Letters, who expressed himself m the following terms 
in a Discom’sc dated 1750, bad read Voltaire and Mon- 
tesquieu, even if he did not owe them Ins inspiration ; 
“ Societies are seen to come into existence and the founda- 
tion IS witnessed of nations, which in turn dominate other 
nations or are subject to them. . . . Interest, ambition, 
and vainglory perpetually change the aspect of the world 
and deluge the earth with blood, but anhd their ravages, 
human enlightenment advances, manners grow milder, 
the nations are brought closer together, commerce and 
pohtics at last unite the different parts of the globe, and 

8. The Works. — They include in addition to his novels, to his 
Louia XL, and to his Conauicraiionsi 

(1) A certain number of memoirs contributed to the liecucil dr 
r Academic dca lnscrq)itonb, the two most importtuit among them 
relating to the origin of and the changes m tlie French ami Celtn 
languages; — an annotated edition of the Port-lloyal Grammar, 1754. 
A new system of orthography is followed in the printing of tins 
work ; — and the Preface to the 4th edition of the dictionary of the 
Academy, 1762. 

(2) Of his Memoires secrets sur Ics rt^gnes de Louis XIV. et de 
Louis XV. This work was first published in 1791, and its interest has 
greatly diminished since the apjiearance of tlie Memoirs of Saint- 
Simon. 

(3) Of his Considerations sur Vlialic, [1766-1767] also published 
for the first time in 1791. 

(4) Of his Essai sur les corvees, 1759, and of his l\(}jUxions 

sur les corvi^eSj 1762, two works which are certainly by tlie same 
author, though it has not been absolutely proved that that author is 
Duclos. • 

The most complete edi ion of Duclos’ works is that edited by 
Villenave, Paris, 1821. 
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the total mass of the liuman race, traversing alternate 
periods of calm and agitation, of prosperity and of 
suffering, moves on, unceasingly though slowly, towards 
a state of greater perfection” [Cf. Turgot’s Works, Daire’s 
edition, vol. ii.]. Without wishing in any way to rob 
Turgot of his merit, or of the honour that is paid him, 
one is justified in pointing out that there is not a word in 
this quotation or a line in the whole of the Discourse, 
which does not recall some passage or other of the Esprit 
des Lois or the Essai sur Ics mceurs. That Turgot gives 
us the very spirit of these works is still clearer, if Voltaire 
conceived his Essai sur les moeio's solely with a view to 
demonstrating the superiority of his century over all 
others : and if Montesquieu, for his part, sought to 
ground his conviction that “ history offers nothing com- 
parable with the might of the Europe of his time ” on 


Eighth Peuioh 

The Encyclopedia and the Encyclopedists 

1760-1766 

1. The Sources. — The Memoirs and Letters of the time, ^iid in 
particular: Voltaire’s con espondeiice ; — the Memoirs of d’Argcmson ; 
of ]3arbier; of Morellet ; of Marmontel; — Frederick the Gi*eat’s 
correspondence [Preuss’ edition] ; — Kavaisson, Archives de la BasHUe^ 
Aol. xii., co\ermg the years 1709-1772; — Barruel# Histoire du 
Jarobimsme, vol. i., London, 1797 ; — Picot, Mhnoircs pour servir 
riiistoirc ecclesiasfiquc pendani Jr XVII B siecic, Paris, 1806 and the 
last edition, 1853-1857 ; — Freron’s A?ivre liiieraire ; — Grinun’s Cor- 
respojidance lUicrmre ; — P. Itousseau’s [of Toulouse] collection of 
the Journal rncyclopcdique. 

The complete works of d’Alembert, Paris, 1821 ; — of Diderot, the 
Ass^zat and Maurice Tourneux edition, Paris, 1875-1877 ; — of Voltaire, 
Beuqjtiot’s edition, and more especially the MHanges [vols. 87-50] ; 
— of Helv^tius, Didot’s edition, Paris, 1795; — and of Condoroet, 
O’Connor’s edition, Paris, 1847-1849. 
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the superiority of the laws of his period? Is it necessary 
to make the further remark that Turgot’s Discourse, 
written and delivered in Latin by an obscure individual, 
attracted but the slightest attention? In consequence, 
are we not in some measure entitled to cctnclude that 
while he was perhaps the first to s^ieak of the idea of 
progress in express terms, it was not until after the 
conception had been spread abroad by his masters ? 

In reality it would seem difficult to suppose that the 
discoveries in the domain of Science alone — to say 
nothing of the improvements in tlie mechanical arts or in 
the conditions of daily life — should not have suggested 
the idea of progress to the men of w'hom Turgot was the 
disciple. With scarcely an exception they were men of 
science themselves. Montesquieu had begun his career 
by compo.sing treatises on the functions of the renal 

With rt*j»circl to Diderot in particular consult : liis correspondence 
with Mile. Yolland ; his Farudojre sur le cotnedicn ; and his Ncveu de 
liamcnu ; — Mine de Vaudcul’s (his daughter) Mrmoiran sur Didcrvt, 
1787 ; — Naigeoii, Mthnoires hiHioriqum ct philuifophKjueit hur M, 
JJtdcraU I'ciris, 1821 ; — Rosciikranz, DidcroVit Lcbcn and UVrAc, 
Leipsic, 1806 ; — Joliii Morley, Diderot and tlio E uc y (doped is 
London, 1878; — Edmond Scherer, Diderot , etude ^ Pans, 1880. 

Consult for the second half of Voltaire’s life, in addition to the 
works mentioned above : — his correspondence with Mine du Deti'and, 
Lescure’s edition, Paris, 1865 ; — Lucien Percy and (>. Mangras, La vie 
inhmc de Volt ire aujr Lt'Ztccs, Paris, 1885 ; — G. Maugras, Voltaire ct 
Jean-Jacques lioiisseau, Paris, 1886. 

Consult for d’Alembert : his corrcsiiondoncc witli Frederick — the 
Correspondance dc Mine du Deffand, Lescure’s edition, 1865 ; — the 
correspondence of Mile de Lespiiiasse, edition Eug. Assc, 1876; — 
Condorcet, Eloge d'Alcnihert^ among Ins Eloges acndcinu/uesy 1784 ; — 
Charles Henry, Corrcspondunce inedite d' Alembert^ Pans, 1887 ; — 
J. Bertrand, d'Alembert in the ‘‘Grands Ecr]\ains fran 9 ais ” series, 
Paris, 1889. % 

Useful details may be obtained from the following works : — Male- 
sherbe’s Memoires sur la hhrairie^ Paris, 1809 ; — Garat, Memoirea sur 
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glands (1718) and on the causes of the weight of bodies, 
while the first important work he had planned was a 
physical history of the earth. Voltaire's essays bn the 
nature of fire and on the measurement of motive forces 
(1741) were held in esteem. On bis return from his 
sojourn in England he had promulgated the theories of 
Newton. While it might be questioned whether his 
A hire or his Zaire raised him above Eacine or Corneille, 
there could be no doubt that he possessed a knowledge 
of many matters with which the author of the Cid 
and the author of Andromaqiic had had no acquaint- 
ance and could have had no acquaintance. He was 
conscious, and those around him were conscious also, 
that new horizons had opened out before the human 
intelligence. It was the joint action of all these con- 
siderations, and not a theoretical view expressed by a 

Ifi vie de M, Suardt Pans, 1820 ; — FgIix Boequain, L'enprit 
revolidionnaire uvant la lieooliilion, Pans, 1878; — J. Kantziger, La 
jyropngande des Encij elope dvBtcH franeaia en Belgique^ Paris, 18U1 ; — 
Henri Fraiicotto, La i)ropagtmdc dcs ICnajclopediHtcH Jran^ain aa 
pujj8 de Liege i Brussels, 1880 ; — Hdmoiid Scherer, Melchotr (jlrimmy 
Pans, 1887. 

Finally, the subject should be studied in the following works from 
a general point of view : Haiuiroii, Mhnoircs pnur nervir d Vhistoirc 
de la philoHOpliie au XVllL niccle^ 1858--1864 ; — Lanfrey, L^egtiae et 
les philosophcs an XVIIT' sn' cle, 1855 ; — Ernest Bersot, Etudes sur la 
XVIIF siecle, 1855 ; — Barm, Hisioire des idces polhiifues et morales 
en France au XVIIF siecle^ 1865-1866 ; — and H. Taine, Ancien 
Regime^ 1875. 

I.— The Early Phases of the Undertaking. 

The encyclopedias of the Henaissance — and in particular the 
Encyclopedia omnium scienharmn of Alstedius or Alstedt, 1620 ; — 
Bayles* Dictionary [(^f. 1696-1706 ; — and Ephraim Chambers’ 

EagMsh Cycloi>edia, 1728. — The translation of this latter work is 
suggested to the bookseller Lebreton ; — who agrees to the idea, 
1740 ; — but the translators and the pubUsher falling out, — the 
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Bachelor of the Sorbonne, that was contributing to 
the formation, the development, and the popularity of 
the idea of progress. The number and variety of the 
recent acquisitions made by science gave weight to the 
conception, with the result thsit science, if not already 
the idol it was destined to become, was universally 
regarded with respect or even with superstition, while 
these preoccupations of a scientific order invested litera- 
ture with a new character. Butfou, who may almost 
be said to have learned to read in the mathematical 
writings of the Marquis de I’Hopital, began his career 
in the field of “ letters ” with translations of Hales’ 
work on vegetable statics and Newton’s treatise on 
fluxions (1740). There were still writers of tragedies, 
novels, and comedies, but it was with a new System 
of Musical Notation that Eousseau arrived in Paris 

undertaking remains in aberrance until the intervention of the 
Abbe du Gua do Halves [Cf. as to dii Gna de Halves, Diderot’s 
Salnna ; and Condorcct’s Elogc dc da Gua cic Malvcb'], who 
widens tlie scope of the uiidcrtakhig ; — but he too falls out with 
Lebreton ; — who approaches d’Alembert and Diderot on the subject. 
The scheme is still further enlarged ; — Lebreton secures additional 
financial Bup])ort ; — d’Alembert and Diderot recruit numerous writers ; 
— and d’ Aguossau is prevailed on to grant the “ privilege ” necessary for 
the publication of the work, 1746. — Of the “ privilege ” to publish a 
book imder the old regime and of its true nature [Cf. Saugrain, Lc 
code de la li^airu\ 1744; Diderot, Lctirc siir le commerce dr la 
librairiCy 1767 ; and Malesherbes, Memoires sur la librairie, 1809]. 
That the authorities in nowise looked askance at the publication of 
the Encyclopedia; — and how Diderot having been incaicerated at 
Vincennes, — it was due to the efforts of the booksellers that he was 
set at liberty, — so as to allow him to 'work at the Encyclopedia, 1749. 
— The Prospectus of the Encyclopedia ; — it sets forth that the object 
of the work was twofold : (1) to systematise the brandies of luunan 
knowledge; — (2) to give the “mechanical arts” the place tlmy de- 
served in this schema. — This dual purpose is again insisted on m the 
Preliminary Discourse to tkj Encyclopedia. — Other novelties an- 
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(1741) from G-eneva or Lyons, and it was his Thoughts 
on the Interpretation of Nature that first raised Diderot 
from obscurity. This new trend of literature was to 
become more clearly defined every day, and in 1750 was 
to find its ultimate expression in the Encyclopedia. 

What share in this movement is to be ascribed to 
English influence It is difficult to answer the question 
with exactness [Cf. on this subject : Tabaraud, Histoire 
du philosophisme anglais, and Leslie Stephen, English 
Thought in the Eighteenth Gentury\ The influence is be- 
j’^ond doubt, and if it merely lie desired to fix the date at 
which it began to operate, it is not of much importance 
whether choice be made of the year 1725, the year of 
publication of B6at de Muralt’s Lettres sur Ics Anglais, 
or of the year 1733, in which the Abbe Provost founded 
his newspaper, or of the year 1734, the year of publica- 


nouncod in the Discouf.sL‘, and that thc;v are of more far-roachinpf 
significance thmi would be tliought at first sight ; — while they may be 
traced to the influence of Descartes as well as to that of Dacon, — ^13ut 
to arrive at the true significance of the Discourse it must be read in 
connection with the article on Encyclopedias in tlie Encyclopedia, 
itself. — D’Alembert is the author of the Discourse, and Diderot that 
of the article. 

II.— Jean Le Rond d’Alembert [Paris, 1717 ; i 1783, Paris]. 

His parents [he was the son of Mine de Tencin, iinft, it is said, of 
the Commissary Destouches] ; — his studies at the ^la/arni college ; — 
his talent for geometry , — his early treatises on tlie laws of refraction 
(1739) and on the integral calculus (1740). — He is elected a member 
of the Academic des Sciences, 1741. — His Tratfr dc dijnamique^ 1743, 
and his Mthnoire aur la f/rncralc drs veuh, 1740 [Cf. as to the 

value of d’Alembert’s scientific labours, J. Dertrand’s d'Alcmhcrt]. 
What were the reasons which induced the bookseller Lebreton to give 
him the editorship of the Encyclopedia, —and, in this connection, of the 
situation of an Academician under the old regime , — Whereas the title 
of Academician ia to-day only an honorary diatinotion, to be on Acade- 
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tion of Voltaire’s Lettres philosophiques. It is known, 
too, that Voltaire visited England in 1726, Montesquieu 
in 1729, and Prevost towards the same period. The 
mere enumeration of the translations from the English 
about this time would demand several pages, and it can 
be affirmed without exaggeration that between 1725 and 
1750 French versions were given of the entire writings 
of Pope, Addison, Swift, and Eichardson, not to men- 
tion minor authors [Cf. Joseph Texte, Jea?i Jacqucfi 
Bousseau et les origines die cosmojwlifisiiie littcraire, 
Pans, 1895]. Ef we do not include Locke and Bacon in 
the list, the reason is that Bacon wrote more especially 
in Latin, and that in consequence, in 1750, the Novurn 
orgamnn, tlie Be aiigmcntk scienfianim, and the In- 
staiiratio magna laid already been within the reach of 
merely cultured readers for a hundred and fifty years ; 

mician in d’ Alembert’s time was almost to occupy a State function ; — 
and m pai’ticnlar the Academician possoased influence, — and m virtue 
of his membership he entered the ranks of “ privileged persons.” — 
Other considerations whicli induced Lebreton to fix his choice on 
d’Alembert ; — hia concihator>' disposition ; — Ins social position ; — his 
liaisons with Mine du Deffand, — which should date from 174(5 or 
1747 [Cf. Lescurc’s edition of Mine, du Deffand’s corre spoil dcnci', 
Paris, 18(55] ; — Ins relations with Mmc CJeoffrin. — Ho was alreadv 
almost a personage when he consented to take tlie Encyclopedia in 
hand; — ^md it was in 1752 that Frederick offered to make him 
President of hi« Academy of Sciences when the post sliould become 
vacant by the death of Maupertuis. 

III.— Denis Diderot [Langres, 1713; I 1784, Paris]. 

Diderot’s family ; — liis early studies at Ijangres and Pans ; — his 
refusal to become a doctor, a barrister, or a solicitor; — lie quarrels 
with his family. — His early poverty ; — he writes for the booksellers 
and gives lessons in mathematics ; — ^lie even thinks of turning actor. — 
His escapades [Cf. Mme de Vandeul, Memoires, and Naigeon,^ ?oc. 

— His marriage, 1743; — and his definite estrangement from his 
father* — His first translations ; Stan^-aii’s History of Greece, 1743 ; — 
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while Locke’s Essay on the Human Understanding had 
been accessible to the French public for a shorter period 
indeed, but still for half a century, through Costers 
translation published in 1700. 

This observation has its importance, as it helps us to 
understand the nature of the English influence. For 
since it is Locke and Bacon who are about to become 
the intellectual masters of the new generation, the fact 
that they did not occupy this position earlier doubtless 
points to the conclusion that the English influence did 
not come into effect by means of what may be termed 
infiltration, as the Spanish influence had done formerly, 
but in consequence of the substitution of a new ideal 
for that previously in vogue. In other words, so long 
as the French genius was dominated by the classic 
deal, and as French literature, as has been seen, re- 


James’ Dictionary of Medicine, 1746; — his Essai sur Ic jniriic ei la 
vertUi which is a paraphrase of Shaftesbury. — His first original work, 
Les ji^nsces philosophiquGn, 1746; — and whether it is tnie that he 
wrote it to satisfy a caprice of Mme de Puisieux, his mistress ? — In 
any case she gave him a still more unhappy inspiration when she 
prompted him to write his Bijoux indiscrets, 1748; — an obscene novel 
in the style of those of Duclos and Crebillon, though infinitely coarser ; 
— and a book of which he will say at a later period “ that he would 
willingly have cut off Jin arm not to have written it. — His Lettre aur lea 
(weufflea d Vuaage de ceux qui voient, 1749; — and of the interest of 
a comparison between this work and Condillac’s Traite^lea aemahojia* 
— The work, moreover, procures Diderot a term of imprisonment at 
Vincennes ; — not on account of its audacity ; — but of a passage in it 
which aroused the displeasure of Mme Duprd de Saint- Maur, — the 
intimate friend of Reaumur, of the Academic des Sciences. — Of the 
difference between the situations of Diderot and d’Alembert; — and 
that it perhaps accounts to some extent for the subsequent straining 
of their relations. — Diderot has been faithfully portrayed by Bacon 
in t^e following sentence : Sunt qwi cogitationum vertigine delee- 
iantur^ ac pro aervitute habent fide fixa aut axiom aUa conatanHbua 
eomtringi* 
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mained “national” despite its “social” characteristics, 
so long as this was the case, we did not come under the 
English influence; but when the classic ideal began to 
lose ground, the English influence at once entered the 
breach, qua data porta, and asserted its supremacy. These 
considerations enable us to obtain a better view of the 
effects of this influence, and to affirm that, to begin with, 
they were not particularly happy. 

“ We have borrowed from the English annuities, 
reversible funds, sinking funds, the construction and 
manoeuvring of eliips, the laws of gravitation, the diffe- 
rential calculus, the seven primary colours, and vaccina- 
tion. Imperceptibly we shall acquire from them their 
noble freedom of thought and their profound contempt 
for the petty trifling of the schools.'' It is in these 
terms that Voltaire wrote to Helvetius, but he forgot to 

IV.—The First Difficulties Encountered by the Ency- 
clopedia. 

Whether the Jesuits who were bringing out the Journal de Trevoux 
were jealous of the success of the Encyclopedia? [Of. Diderot, Leitre 
au pere Berthier, vol. xiii. of his works; Voltaire, Le Tomheaii de 
la Sorbonne, vol. xxxix. ; and d’Alembert, Sur la dcHirucfion des 
J^suites ^. — The thesis of the Abb6 de Prades, who was writmg 
articles on theological subjects for the Encyclopedia ; — ^its con- 
demnation by the Sorbonne [Cf. Picot, op. vol. in., p. 185]. — 
Jesuits, Jonsenifcts, and the official world seize this opportumty to 
attack the Encyclopedia. — The Abbd do Prades, exiled from Pans, 
goes to Berlin ; — Voltaire seeks to interest Frederick in him ; — and it 
is on this occasion that his relations with d’Alembert and Diderot 
become for the first time in any way close. — The Encyclopedia is 
“ suppressed ” by a decree in Council, 1752 [Cf. Memoires de Barbier, 
vol. V. ; and Mitnoires d' Argenson, \o\, vii.]. — But as the work has 
its protectors at court, — including Mme de Pompadour, who is inte- 
rested in the undertaking by her doctor, Quesnay; — tmd in ^he 
Cabinet, including M. de Malesherbes himself [Cf. Mme de Vandeul, 
M^ntotTes sw Diderot], its publication is allowed to go on; — and 
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add that for his part he had borrowed further his Micro- 
'tnegas froiu Swift, his Poimc dc la loi naturelle from 
Pope, and Zaire from Shakespeare. Moreover, 'having 
pillaged Shakespeare himself, he would doubtless have 
been better advi.sed had he refrained from deterring hid*' 
contennioraries from the study of one of the deepest and 
purest sources of poetry the world possesHe.s. Again, if 
we examine what he terms the “noble freedom of 
thought ” of the English, we find that he refers to the 
aggressive infidelity of such writers as Bolingbroke, 
Collins, and Poland. As for the “ contempt for the petty 
trifling of the schools,” it is doubtless in these terras 
that he alludes to the narrow uti]itariani.sm of Locke: 
“ There is no knowledge worthy the name but that which 
leads to some new and useful i?wcntion, w'hich teaches us 
to do something better, quicker, or more easily than 

vols. iii., iv., v., vi. and vii. arc issued regularly between 175r3 and 
1757. — The Encyclopedists profit by tlic conflicts between the Parlia- 
inent and the ooiud>, 1750 [C-f. llocquain, L'Es^irit revolutionnairc, 
etc.] ; — their iniprudenoes [Of. the article, /q2)fV7ir] ; — and their 

admissions. — Barrister Moreau’s pamphlet: Mv moires pour servir d 
Vlnsioirc des Cacouacs, 1757, — iui<I the ailiicle in the Encyclopedia 
on (ieneva. — Oiitciy raised by the Gone\a jiastors, indignant at 
having been praised f(;r tlieir Socmian tendencies. — Intervention in 
the quarrel of Voltaire and Rousseau ; — Rousseau writes his Letire 
8iir lc8 spectacles^ 1758. — D’Alembert’s discouragement. — Diderot 
publishes his Fere de famiUe, and Hclvctius his De IkEsprii^ 1758. — 
The archbishop of Paris issues his pastoral charge. — The Parliament 
takes cognisance of the affair; — it is decided to judge the Encyclo- 
pedia and the book of Helv4tius together. — Speech of the Procuror- 
General ; — condemnation of the Encyclopedia ; — the “ privilege ” of 
which is definitely revoked, March, 1759. — Pitiable retractation of 
Helv^tius ; — d’Alembert retires from tlie scene ; — and Rousseau 
abandons the cause. 

# 

V.— The Second Period of Voltaire’s Life, 1750-1702. 
Voltaire’s sojourn in Berlin, 1750-1753; — and whether he found 
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before’* [Cf. Joseph Texte, loc. cit., p. 100]. Is not the 
conclusion enforced, that the only English thought which 
exerted an influence on Frenchmen between 1730 and 
1750, was that which offered the least analogy with the 
classic ideal, w^hicli was most contrary and even most 
hostile to that ideal? The purposes of literature, which 
from being “ psychological and moral ” had been first 
"‘social,” and then “scientific,” was now to become purely 
practical under the influence of Bacon and Locke. Backed 
by the authority of Newton, wdio somewdicre speaks of 
poetry as ingenious fiddle-faddle, geometricians are about 
to ask w’hat a tragedy “proves”; wliile d’Alembert will 
not hesitate to declare in the preliminary notice to the 
Encyclopedia “that if the ancients had produced an ency- 
clopedia, as they produced so many great w'orks, and had 
this manuscript alone survived the burning of the famous 


Frederick a more indiilfi;ent mai^ter than Louis XV. ? — The mistakes 
he made; — he insists on the king diBimssing Baculard d’Amaud; — 
and on his not taking Freron as correspondent. — The incident in con- 
nection with the Jew Herschel [Cf. Desnoiresterres, vol. iv. ; and 
Strauss, Volimre], — Voltaire’slicenseof language and attitude towards 
Frederick. — His quarrels with Lessing and La Beaiunelle. — He falls 
out with Maupertuis, — a former friend of Mine du Chiitclet, — and the 
President of the Berlin Academy of Sciences. — The Diatribe du doctrur 
Aka>kiay 1752. — Frederick has the pamphlet burned by the public 
executioner, — ^Voltaire’s anger, liuiiiihation, and submission [Cf. Cor- 
respondence, PreSiss’ edition, 1752-1753J ; — he decides to ask for leave 
of absence on the plea that he desires to drink the waters at Plom- 
bi^res ; — Frederick eagerly grants his request ; — and accepts Voltaire’s 
resignation of his title of “ Chamberlain to the King of Prussia.” — 
Voltaire’s departure, March 26, 1758. — The Frankfort incident. — He 
makes successive stays at Strasburg, Cohiior, Lyons and Geneva. 

Voltaire's historical works, — Voltaire’s two principal lustorical 
works belong to this period of his life : — the Steele de Louts XIV. ^ of 
which the first edition was issued in Berlin in 1751 ; — and the Essai 
aur lea moewrs^ of which the first edition under this title a.ppeared at 
Oeneva in 1756 ; — though it was eleven j^ears earlier that the Mcrcurc de 

22 
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Alexandrian library, it would have sufficed to console us 
for the loss of the others.” 


II 

One of the consequences of these new principles is, that 
there being scarcely anything in the world less ” literary ” 
in its essence than the Encyclopedia of d’Alembert and 
Diderot, the work scarcely belongs to the history of litera- 
ture. For this reason we shall not relate here how the 
French Encyclopedia, originally conceived as a mere 
translation of the Cyclopedia of Ephraim Chambers, 
developed into the most important piece of publishing 
enterprise that had as yet been seen, nor how circum- 
stances, far more than men, converted what was at first 


France had begun to publish detached passages of the work. — The 
Annalcs de VEmjnre (1753) also belong to this period ; — as too does 
the definite edition of Charles XII. ^ the date of which is 1756-1767. — 
The two first-mentioned works introduced a now method of writing 
history into European literature. 

In Voltaire’s hands history, which had previously been the work of 
mere annalists or had been purely polemical, became in the first place 
narrative in the true sense of the word, and by this is implied : — ^the 
exercise of choice as regards tlie subject and the choosing of a subject 
of general interest and not of interest to the learned only ; — ^the use 
of discrimination as regards the facts to receive mentSon, those which 
merely obstruct the narrative, or are useless and uninviting, being 
eliminated ; — and a continuity of interest only obtainable by recourse 
to art and intentionally. — This amounts to saying that whereas history 
before Voltaire’s time had been erud/ite or lecumed, in his hands it 
became, in the second place, Utera/ry^ and by this is implied: — ^the 
paying attention to style and to the arrangement of the component 
pa^B ; — ^the constant reminding the reader of the interest offered by 
past events to the living generation ; — and in consequence a perpetual 
invitation to the reader to exercise his faculty of thought. — Finally, 
history which had been indifferent to its own subject matter became 
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a purely commercial undertaking into the most formidable 
weapon of offence that had hitherto been forged against 
tradition. Furthermore we shall not attempt to determine 
the general or central idea of the work, an idea which 
doubtless was never particularly “ general as conceived 
by the jejune, rigid and narrow mind of d’Alembert or 
particularly clear as reflected in the nebulous brain of 
Diderot [Cf. in Diderot's W’orks his article Encyclopedic^. 
The number of writers engaged in carrying out the scheme 
could not fail to be an additional source of obscurity ; 
masterpieces are ‘never the outcome of the combined 
efforts of two authors and still less of those of several. 
Finally, in spite of the anecdotal interest of the story, we 
shall not narrate how the Encyclopedia, after multiple 
incidents and many successive “suppressions,” developed 
into the monumental compilation of which Lord Chester- 


in Voltaire’s hands p}nloHoj}hu\ hy wlueh is implied: — the subordina- 
tion of facts to the consequences in which they resulted ; — the appre- 
ciation of these facts in the light of a given ideal : — and the basing of 
this ideal on a given conception of hfe and of humanity. 

The disadvantages of this mode of understanding history ; — and 
that Voltaire himself was not uninfluenced by them. 

The disadvantages of treating history 2^hilo8ophicalhj arc: — the 
substitution, when judging men and thmgs, of the authority of an 
abstract criterion for the sentiment of the diversity that distinguishes 
the different epochs ; — the putting all history in this way on the same 
level ; — and in dinsequence the distorting or perversion of history. — 
Voltaire’s respect for literary considerations makes no less for 
historical misrepresentation ; — ^if the importance of historical events 
has nothing to do with the possibility of presenting them under an 
attractive guise ; — if the interest the events may have for posterity is 
at any rate no measure of their importance ; — and if nothing is more 
calculated to obscure the true significance of a period than the desire 
to present it in such a manner as shall please our contemporaries. — 
Finally Voltaire’s method offers disadvantages in so far as it is nawa- 
tive ; — if the choice of the facts to be dwelled on ought not to depend 
on the caprice of the historian; — if there are subjects which make a 
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field said, in a letter to his son who had asked him 
whether he should make its acquisition : 

“ You will buy it, my son, and seated on it you will 
read Candide.” On the other hand, since even at the 
present day a regrettable confusion is often made between 
“ the spirit of the Encyclopedia ” and “ the classic spirit,” 
recalling that which was long made between the spirit of 
the Reformation and the spirit of the Renaissance ; since 
there has even been a disposition to regard the encyclo- 
pedic spirit as the final and in some sort preordained 
expression, as the necessary outcome of the classic spirit ; 
for these reasons an effort must be made to dissipate this 
confusion, and to show that while there may perhaps be 
one or two features in common between the encyclo- 
pedic and the classic spirit, as there were between the 
spirit of the Renaissance and that of the Reformation, in 


claim upon the attention ** and it is “ impossible to make the strain- 
ing of the attention other than a laborious effort ” ; — and if, finally, 
there are no useless or cumbersome facts in history", — but merely facts 
of which we do not perceive the significance. 

How the accumulation by Voltaire of all these defects, — defects 
aggravated moreover by his ver^^ success, — reduced hiit other histories 
his Histoire du Farleincnt (1769) for example — to the rank of mere 
pamphlets ; — and thus degraded history till it became the mere 
instrument of his philosophic passions. — History, like tragedy, 
demands to be treated for its own sake ; — but this does not prevent 
the Essai sur lea moeura ; — and above all the SiMe^de Louis XIV. 
being epoch-making w^orks in the art of writing history ; — or Voltaire 
himself from having exerted on the direction taken by historical 
studies, — almost as considerable an influence as on the drama itself, 
and perhaps indeed an influence even more considerable. 

Voltaire takes up his residence at the villa D^lices, 1765. — Publica- 
tion of the poems La loi naturclle and Le Ddaaatre de Liabonne^ 
1756; — Bousseau addresses him his letter on the subject of Providence. 
— ^yoltaire’s difficulties with the authorities of Geneva. — He suggests 
to d'Alembert the article on Geneva printed in the Encyclopedia. — 
Benewed intervention of Bousseau in the quarrel [Gf. above, p. 320]. 
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every other respect they offer nothing but opposition and 
contradiction. 

For example, the classic spirit ” only took shape by 
dint of freeing itself, and at the same time Frenchmen 
and French literature, from all foreign influence. The 
“encyclopedic spirit,” on the contrary, attained to self- 
consciousness, as has just been seen, owing to the 
quickening action of English thought. What is more, 
after failing to recognise its harbingers in Descartes and 
Bayle, it preferred to trace its origin to Locke and Jhicon. 
Who is unaware that, in a certain sense, the Esprit des 
Lois is merely a glorification of the English Constitution*'^ 
The case is the same with the Traiti dcs sensations, 
wdiich is nothing more than an “ adaptation ” of Locke’s 
Essay on the Human Understanding. The Encijclopcdie 
itself, as we remarked above, was intended originally to 

— Purchase of Feniey, 1758. — Caihdide, 1759; — Tanercde, 1760; — the 
Ecoasaise, 1760; — and, in this connection, of the role of Freron [Cf. 
Ch. Nisard, Lea ennetma de Foffofrc].--At the same period Voltaire 
writes what we possess of his Memoirs [(T. Beuchot’s edition, vol. xl,]. 
— A few skits of indifferent value: the llclation dc la maladic ct de 
la mort du Fetr Berth ter, 1759; — Lea Qnaitd, 1700, a rejoinder to an 
academical discourse in which Lefraiic do Pompignan lud attacked 
the philosopliers , — his Dialogues cJirciiena, 1760; — and a more im- 
portant work, the E.r trait dea aenlimenia dc Jean Mealier, 1762, — cause 
him to be ranked definitely as the unquestioned leader of the philo- 
sophic party. — I'he Eloge de Crehillon, 1762 ; — the Comyncntaire aur 
Corneille, — and the liecucil de pieces originates concernanf la mort 
dea sieura Calaa, 1762. 

VI.— After the suppression of the Encyclopedia. 

How the issue of the Encyclopedia was proceeded with in spite of 
its “ suppression” ; — thanks to the protection of M, de Malesherbes, 
who had supreme control over the printing and publishing of books ; 
— of M. de Sartine, Lieutenant of Police; — and of Mine dc Pompaddur ; 
— and also because the Government was influenced by the importance 
of the material interests involved in the enterprise. — The consideration 
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be a mere translation of an English work ; while as to 
Diderot, who has undoubtedly some pretensions to be 
regarded as the incarnation of the encyclopedic spirit, there 
is nothing that is not English in the work of a writer, who 
is still often termed the “most German” of Frenchmen. 
He began by translating Stanyan*s History of Greece; his 
Essai sur le merite et la vertu is a mere paraphrase of 
Shaftesbury ; while he imitates Richardson and Sterne in 
his stories and novels, and Moore and Lillo in his dramas 
or his middle-class tragedies. ... It W'ould be superfluous 
to multiply the examples ! Seeing, however, that the 
foreigner is now translated or appealed to as a source of 
inspiration with an ardour equal to that with which the 
imitation of him was formerly avoided, can it be said that 
no change has occurred? is it possible to consider this 
different disposition as tlio effect of the same causes? 

of the Goveriunent wont further still ; — as is )>rovo(l by the incident 
m connection with the comedy Les PhtloHoplus (May, 1760) ; — and yet 
more po by that in connection with the Kconhaifie (July, 1760), — if it 
be a fact tliat Freroii, wliom Voltiin? had grossly uisiiltcd by name 
ciuiie very near to being prevented from replying to liirn in the Ann^e 
litteraire [Cf. Desnoiresterres, La comidtr sahriqae an XVIir sikcle^ 
Paris, 1885]. — That this tolerance of the Government w&a not uncon- 
nected with the fear of seeing an undertaking forbidden in France 
brought to a successful conclusion abroad, in lierlin perhaps or in St. 
Petersburg : — and further with the necessity the authorities were under 
of making some concessions to the philosophers, — on the eve of the 
expulsion of the Jesuits, 1762. — D’Alembert’s work; De la dcstrucHon 
den JHuites en France ; — and that it is curious to note that its publi- 
cation coincided with the issue of the last ten volumes of the Encyclo- 
pedia. — Remarks on this subject ; — and of the difficulty of circulating 
ten folio volumes clandestinely, — Comparative indifference amid which 
they appeared ; — and that this indifference was natural ; — seeing that 
they contained scarcely anything lliat had not been touched on, to 
mf the least, in the first seven volumes ; — and that these first seven 
volumes had realised all the effect that could be expected from the 
work. 
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And if the answer is negative from both an historical and 
a logical point of view, a first diflFerence is perceived 
between the “ encyclopedic spirit ” and the “ classic 
spirit.” 

A second difference lies in the fact that whereas the 
classic spirit, from the time of Bonsard to that of 
Boileau, for a hundred and fifty or two hundred years, 
had displayed the utmost respect for the ancients and 
for tradition, the very essence of the (^cyclopedic spirit, 
on the contrary, is contempt for the ancients and 
hatred of tradition. These terms are not too strong. 
The encyclopedists not only did not appreciate the 
ancients ; they despised them. They regarded as a more 
prejudice, as a foolish prejudice, not to say as mere 
pedantic hypocrisy, the admiration which some few 
humanists still ventured to profess for Virgil and 

VII.— Claude-Adrien Helvotius [PariH, 1715: I 1771. Parin]. 

Hia father and grandfather were doctors ; — lie becomes a farmer 
of the taxes and a patron of literature ; — steward to Queen Mane 
Leczinska ; — beset witli a desire for celebrity, he starts by acquiring 
a reputation as a dandy. — He next essays poetry ; — and submits bis 
efforts to Voltaire; — who encourages him by reminding him that 
Atticus was a farmer of the taxes; — though at tlie same time he 
declares the iioeuis soiuewliat commonplace,— Hel vet lus then turns 
his attention to mathematics; — and finally to philosophy. — He 
resigns liis p6st of fanner of the taxes, and w'lth miieli labour 
composes his book JJc VKsprit^ 1758. — Mediocrity of the book m 
general. — The worst paradoxes are propounded m it on the strength 
of proofs ; — which for the most iiart are mere sciuidaJous “ anecdotes ” ; 
— in spite of which no book has made more noise in its time ; — or 
spread abroad more ideas destined to make their way m the world. — 
Helvetius was the first writer to declare ** that etlycs ought to be 
treated according to the methods of experimental pliysics.” [Cf. De 
VEspriU Discourse ii., chap. 15] ; — that moral questions at 
bottom merely social questions, — since the \iccs of a people always 
lie hid in it.i legislation” [Cf. De VEnprii^ Discourse a., chap. 15] ; 
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Homer. " At one time I was made to believe that I took 
a pleasure in reading Homer, — are the words the author 
of Candide puts in the mouth of the senator Pocociurante, 
— but this perpetual repetition of combats . . . bored 
me beyond measure. It has happened to me to ask 
the learned whether they, too, found Homer tedious 
reading. ... All of them who ivere sincere confessed 
thut the work could not hold their attention an instant, 
though it was necessary to have it m a library as a 
monument of antiquity, just as one preserved those 
rusty coins that have lost all commercial value [Cf. 
Candide, chap. 25]. Let a comparison be made between 
this quotation from Candide and the following passage 
from tlie Discours sur Vhistoire universelle [Cf. part iii., 
chap. 6] : One of the reasons of the enthusiasm 

aroused by the poetry of Homer is the fact that he 

— and further that there is nothing education cannot accomplish 
[Cf. I)e VEnprit, Discourse lii.]. — Sensation aroused by the book. — 
Helvotius makes a full and pitiful retractation ; — and afterwards 
remains silent ; — and disappears from the literary scene. 

VIII.— Frederic-Melchior Qrimm [Katislwn, I72:i; 1 1807, 
Gotha]. 

Grimm’s classical and philosophic culture; — his first literary efforts 
and his tragedy Baniae (in Gennan). — His arrival in Paris ; — his 
relation.s with Diderot, Rousseau, and the society of which Mine 
d’Epinay was the centre, 1749-1760. — His two Lett^^s on German 
Literature [Cf. Mercure de France, 1761] ; — the letter on the subject 
of Ompliale [Destouchc:*’ opera], 1752; — and the Petit prophete de 
Bcehmischbroda, 1753 [Cf. Adolphe Jullien, La Muaique et lea 
Philoaophes au XVI IP ai^rle, Paris, 1873]. — The Correspondance 
htteraire [1754-1790] ; — and that it is inseparable from the ency- 
clopedic movement, — of which it was for fifteen or twenty years what 
may be called the secret official organ in Europe. — What Grimm and 
the numerous assistants who worked imder his supervision really 
did, — was to make accessible to the German sovereigns, his sub- 
scribers, — the ideas of the ** corporation of philosophers ” ; — while 
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sang the victories and advantages scored by Greece over 
Asia. On the side of Asia was Venus, the emblem of 
pleasure, of profligate passion and of effeminacy ; on the 
side of Greece were Juno, the grave patroness of con- 
jugal love, Mercury, the god of eloquence, and Jupiter, 
who personifies political wisdom. On the side of Asia 
was the impetuous and brutal Mars, or war conducted 
with fury; on the side of Greece was Pallas, that is 
the military art and valour guided by intelligence'. . . . 
From this moment Greece . . . could not sufftT that 
Asia should harbour the thought of effecting her conquest, 
for had she submitted to tins yoke she would have seemed 
to make virtut* subject to profligacy, tlie mind to the body, 
and true courage to an unreasoning force residing solely 
in numbers.” Tlie light in which the classic spirit 
regarded the masterpieces of antiquity has never been 

contriving with great skill to soften down what there was in these 
ideas that might not have been to the liking of princes ; — by dint 
of showing the ideas in such a light as to make the sovereigns 
regard them as a means of destroying the hindrances that still stood 
between them and absolute power. — On the other liiuid, as the 
Corrcapomlancc was not published until 181*2, this is not tlie place 
to judge it on its merits ; —and it will suffice to have noted to wliat 
extent it contributed to the encyclopedic propaganda. 

IX.— The Encyclopedic Propaganda. 

Financial silccess of the undertaking. — There were 4,800 subscribers 
ill 1750. — Foundation of the Journal ency doped nine, 1756 its 
editor, P. Housseau (of Toulouse) and his co-workers ; — its wide 
circulation. — Centres of the encyclopedic influence m Paris : Mine 
de Geoffirin’s salon [Cf. Mdtnoires de Marmontd ; and P. de Segur, 
Le royaume de la rue Saint-Honore, Pans, 1897] ; — Mmc d’Epinay’s 
group [Cf. Mhnoires de Mme d'Kptyiay^ Boiteau’s edition, Paris, 
1863 ; and L. Percy and G. Maugras, La jeunesse de Mme JE^n'nay, 
Paris, 1882] Baron d’Holbach’s group [Cf. Diderot, Correspondence 
avec Mile Volland ; and d’Avezac-Lavigne, La soexete du baron 
d'Holbachy Paris, 1875] and Mile de Lespiiiasse and her friends [Cf. 
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better defined : masterpieces it looked on as lessons in 
social morality presented under the guise of poetic fictions. 
The encyclopedists considered these fictions as mere 
trifling, and were blind to the lesson they convey. 
Tradition, too, in their eyes, in literature and in every 
other sphere, is only an impediment, bred of super- 
stition, to their freedom of thought, to the “diffusion 
of enlightenment,” and to the progress of reason. “It 
is by weakening the foolish veneration of the masses 
for ancient laws and customs,” writes Helv^tius, “that 
sovereigns will be enabled to rid the earth of the 
greater number of the evils that afflict it, and to assure 
the duration of tlieir empires” [Cf. Dc V Esprit, 2nd 
discourse, ch, 17]. His meaning surely is that eman- 
cipation from tradition is the very essence of progress. 
And shall we not admit that there is certainly a difference 


her correspondence], — How the very adverstirios of the Encyclopedia 
ser\ ed ita cause : — and in particular Paliaaot and Freroii ; — who were 
always r('ferring to it, — and often for no other reason than witli a 
view to filling their papers. — Spread of the encyclopedic ideas among 
the lower middle class [C'f, Correspondayicc de Mnir Boland avec 
Ics demoiselles Cannet] ; — and doubtless even m the provinces ; — 
although it 3s impossible to give trustworth^\ pi'oof of tlie fact [Cf. 
however the letters of Mine liutet in J. C-iujipi’s work, h'avocot 
Lingual, Paris, 1895] . — There is proof, on the otlier hand, of the 
spread of the ideas abroad; — in tlie district of whicli Li^^ge is the 
centre, for instance [Cf. Francotte, La propagande eyicyclopedique, 
chap. ii. and iii. ; and Kuntziger, Les encijclopedvstcs frcmgais en 
Belgique, chap, iv.] ; — ^in Switzerland, where the 28 volumes of the 
original work were thrice rejorinted; — in Italy, where the work was 
twice reprinted, once at Leghorn and once at Lucca ; — in Germany 
and Russia by tiie intermediary of Grimm. — How this propaganda 
necessarily contnbuted to tlie diffusion of French ideas ; — and indi- 
rectly to the formation of a European literature. 

t 

Thb Works. 

The only works of iuiportyance of Grimm and Helv6tius are those 
mentioned above. 
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between appealing in everything to the authority of 
tradition and treating it persistently as an obstacle and 
an enemy ? 

How many other differences of a moral or philosophic 
and even of a political order would it be possible, would it 
be a duty to point out, were it not for the fear that to 
indicate them might seem somewhat beyond the scope of 
a history of literature ! Wliile the classic spirit had in 
general regarded the instincts and passions with proper 
suspicion, the encyclopedic spirit, on the contrary, made 
insolent and cynical profession of the trust it placed in 
them. “A man becomes stupid when he ceases to be 
passionate,” writes Helvetius [Cf. De VEsprit, 3rd dis- 
course, ch. 8]. In Diderot's eyes the A'ice of ‘‘ all political, 
civil, and religious institutions ” is that they have “ in- 
stilled men with the poison of a morality contrary to 


In the c.ise of Diderot, on tlui contrary, while Ins writings for the 
Encyclopedia are not the least portion of Iuh woik, and still Ickk the 
])ortion wJiich has had tlu' loabt infliience, they are not the most 
considerable and in particular not the most origmal portion. On the 
other hand, almost all his moat vaunted writings only appeared after 
his death, for which reason we did not think it ])roper to deal witli 
them in the article devoted to liim. It is necesstiry to bear m mind 
that Diderot’s contemporaries were acquainted neitlier with tlic 
the Neveu dc liameau, the SaiypUment au voyage de 
Bougainoilky the lieve de d'Aleinbcri^ nor the Salons \ and in face 
of this fact how is it possible to discuss the effect of the writings in 
question on the thought of the period ? Since, however, this is still 
too often done, we shall proceed to classify Diderot’s works in tlie 
chronological order of their pubbeation, wliicli is the order followed in 
the general divisions adopted in the edition of Assezat and Maurice 
Toumeux. 

1. Bellbs-Lettkes [Novels, Plays, Criticism and History ] . — Lrs 
bijoux indiacrcts, 1748 ; — Le Fih natnrel, 1757 Fere dc jafudle^ 
preceded by a DiBCOurse on Dramatic Poetry, 1768 ; — Essia suria vie 
de Serkque . . , ct sur les regnes de Cltuide et de Neru7i, 1778 ; — La 
Beltgieuae, 1796 ; — Jacqiiee le faialisie, 1796 ; — Ccci n'ed pas an conti\ 
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nature ” [Cf. SuppUment ati voyage de Bougainville]. 
The Cartesian tenet which the classic spirit had com- 
batted most energetically had been the dogma, new at 
the time, of the omnipotence and sovereignty of reason, 
of that reason which opines " that two and two make 
four,” which denies, when it does not take a pleasure 
in scoffing at, whatever is outside the range of its 
deductions. “ Be silent, foolish reason ! ” Pascal had 
said. The encyclopedic spirit, on the contrary, regarded 
reason as the sole source of truth ; and the many things 
in the world that appeared to it to be ‘‘ irrational,” 
proclaiming the antagonism between the world and 
reason, it decided that a W'ork of destruction was its most 
immediate concern. Again, the classic spirit esteemed 
that laws arc a reflection of morals, or in other words 
that the public good is secured by the combined action of 

1798 ; — Lc Neveu dc liameaii^ 1828; — Parado.re sur Iv comedivn^ 
1830. 

2. Art Ckitkiism. — The SalonSy of which the datcb of ])ublication 
were as follows; Salon of 1761, 1819, — Salon of 1763, 1857 ; — Salon 
of 1765, 1795 Salon of 1767, 1798;— of 1769, 1819, and 1857; 
^Salon of 1771, 1857 ] -Salon of 1775, 1857 Salon of 1781, 1857. 

3. I^HILOSOPHY. — Knsai sur le me rite ct la vcrtii, 1745; — Fenseea 
philosophiqitrs^ 1746; — Lcttrc sur Ics aveufjlcsy 1749; — Lett re sur lea 
aourda ct mueia, 1751 ; — Jipologle de Vahhc de Fradra^ 1762 [Part iii. 
only]; — Fenseea aur V interprHation dc la nature^ 1754; — Supplement 
au voyage de Bougainville^ 1796; — Lc reve dc d'Alemhcrt^ 1830; — La 
Promenade du aceptique, 1830. 

4. Flan d'une univeraite pour le gouvermnient de Buaaie^ 1818-1814. 

5. We also possess sundry scientific works by Diderot, the value of 
which does not appear to be very great ; — and an extremely interesting 
but unfortunately incomplete Correspondence, the most curious por- 
tions of which are the letters addressed to Falconet and the corre- 
spondence witli Mile Volland. 

The best and most complete edition of Diderot’s works is that of 
MM. Assezat and Maurice Tourneux, 20 vols. in 8vo, Paris, 1875- 
1877, Garnier freres. 
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the best efforts of the individual members of society, 
whereas the encyclopedic spirit spread abroad the idea 
that “*if the laws are good, morals will be good, and if 
the laws are bad, morals will be bad.” It is thus that 
Diderot expresses himself in another passage of his 
Supplhiient au voyage de Bougainville. Hoiv6tius emits 
a like opinion, picked up doubtless in one of the salon,s 
of the period : “ The vices of a people always lie hidden 
deep down in its legislation ; it is there that search 
must be made with a view to extirpating the root from 
which a people’s vices spring up” [Cf. I>e V Esprit, 
2nd discourse, ch. 15] . And since this irreconcilable 
opposition or even contradiction between the classic 
spirit and the encyclopedic spirit is thus everywhere 
patent, is it not natural enough that we should again 
meet with it in literature? 

The principal literary works, of d' Alembert in addition to the 
Discours prt'hminaire ile ri<Jncych>pedie, 1750, are; — his pampldet 
La destruction (tea Jesuitca cn France, 1765 ; — some translations ;~ 
a few short writings, — and the valuable series of his Eloges Acadc- 
miques, 1779-1787. 


Ninth Pekiod 

From the Encyclopedia to the “ Genie du Christlanisme ” 

• 1765-1800 

I. — Jean-Jacques Rousseau [Geneva, 1712 ; ] 1778, Ennenon- 
viUe]. 

1. The Sources. — Almost all the works of Rousseau himself, and 
particularly his Confessions’, his Dialogues {lioussrau, juge de Jean- 
Jacques) ; the BSvertea d'un promeneur solitaire ; and his Correspond- 
ence ; — Mmed’Epinay’s Memoirs Grimm, Correspondance litteraire\ 
— Fr4ron, Anaiic littiraire, 1764r-1776 ; — Diderot, Essai sin les rignes 
de Claude et de Niron ; — Bernardin de Saint-Pierre, Fragmena and 
Essai sur Jean-Jacqvcs Bousseau. 
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That this is indeed the case is naively admitted by 
d’Alembert in the preliminary notice he wrote for the 
Encyclopedia. “Abuse is made of the best things.' That 
philosophic spirit, so much in the fashion at the present 
day, which demands conviction and spurns hypothesis, 
has spread even to literature ; it is even asserted that 
its influence on literature is harmful, and it is difficult to 
hide ■ from oneself that the accusation is xoell-founded. 
Our century seems desirous of applying rigid and didactic 
methods of discussion to matters of sentiment.” But, 
given the definition he himself offers of the philosophic 
spirit, — defining it, that is, as a taste for “ analysis ” 
and “combination” — what was likely to become even 
of psychological observation, let alone of poetry or of 
eloquence? I have somewhere asserted, I believe, that 
a wider and above all a deeper knowledge of man is 


Musset-PatliAy, Histoire de la vie et dca ouvrnges de J. J Bomseau^ 
Pans, 1821; — G. 11. Morin, Esnai sur la vie ef Ic caractitre de J. J, 
Bousseau, Pans, 1851 ; — Saint-Marc Girardin, Jcan-Jacques Bottsaeau, 
m vie ct aes ouvrages^ Pans, 1848, 1851, 1852, 1856 and 1875 ; — 
Streckcisen-Moultoii, Jean-Javqucs Bousseau^ aca aniia ct aea ennemia^ 
Paris, 1865; — John Morley, Bouaaeau, London, 1873; — F. Brocker- 
hoff, Jeari’Jacquea BomaeuUy acin Lchen und acme TFcrfre, Leipsic, 
1863-1874; — Jean-Jacques Bouaaeau jug^ par Irs Genevoia d^aujour- 
d'liuiy Paris and Geneva, 1878 ; — H. Beaudouin, La vve et lea ouvrea 
de J, J, Eouaacau, Paris, 1891. 

TJiese works, which arc of a aoinewdiat general ch&racter, should 
be completed, checked, and connected by the more special investiga- 
tions of M. Eugene Ritter ; La famille dc J. J. BoiiaaeaUy 1878 ; 
Nouvellea rccherchcs bar lea con/eaaionay 1880 ; La jeuneaae de J, J. 
BouaaeaUy 1896; — of M. Albert Jansen : Bouaaeau ala Muaikety 1884 ; 
Bouaaeau ala Botamker, 1885 ; Documents sur J. J. Bomaea/Uy 1885 ; — 
of M. Fritz Berthoud, Jean-Jacquea Bouaaeau au Val de TraA)eT8y 1881 ; 
Jeaft'- Jacques Bouaaeau ei le Pasteur de Montmolliny 1884 ; — of M, G. 
MaiKgras, Voltaire et Jeqn- Jacques Bouaaeau^ 1886;— of M. P. J. 
Mobius, Bouaaeau^ a Kranklieita-geacJi'ichiCy Leipsic, 1889; — of M. 
Ch&telain, La FoUe de Bousaeau, 1890 of M. F. Mugnier, Madanm 
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displayed in the memoirs of the least important writers 
of the time of the Fronde, of any petty woman author 
of the seventeenth century, — in the memoirs of Mine 
de Motteville, or in Mme de La Fayette’s Histoire de 
Madame Henriette , — than in the whole Encyclopedia. 
The reason for this fact is now perhaps plain. It is 
that the Encyclopedists did not concern themselves 
with the study either of man in general or of men 
individually, but solely with the study of the “rela- 
tions between men ” ; and the exclusive study of the 
“ relations between men ’’ speedily leads to the losing 
sight of the diversity of nature by which men are dis- 
tinguished from one another. Voltaire and d’Alembert 
are examples in point. The fonner declarc'S in dis- 
paragement of Bacine that his Hippolytes and his 
Achilles are all of them much alike [Cf. Le Temple du 


de Warens et Jean-Jacquee Rousseau, 1891 ; — of H. II. de Montel, 
Mme dc Warens cf le pays de Vaiid, Lausanne, 1891. 

Consult as well: Mme de Stael, Leffres sur Ics ouvrages ef le 
caractere dc Jean-Jacques liousseau, 1788; — Villemain, Tableau 
de la htUrature frauraise au XVIII*^ sUrlc, 1828-1840; — Lord 
Brougham, Voltaire, and Bousseau^ 1845; — Louis Blanc, Bevo- 
lution franqaise,, vol. ii., 1847 ; — hJainte-Beuve, Causcries du lundt, 
vols. ii., iii., xv., 1850-1861 ; and Nouveausc luudis, vol. ix., 
1864; — Vinet, Liiteraiure franqaise ait sidcle^ 1853; — 

Ernest Bersot, iltiides sur le XVIII^ siccle, 1855 ; — Taine, Ancien 
regime i 1875, •and La Bivolution, vol. ii., 1881 ; — J. Texte, Jean- 
Jacques Bousseau et les origines de cosmopolitisme litierairey 
Paris, 1895. 

2. The Man and the Whiter. 

A. The character of Jean- Jacques Bousseau. — Of the absolute con- 
formity between the writings and the character of Ilousseau; — and 
that his ErtUle and even his Nouvelle Hildise are in reality memoirs 
and confessions in which the “ romance ” element is of the slighlRist ; 
— Rousseau’s extraction ; — his birth and education ; — his adventurous 
youth ; — ^his precocious, varied and bitter experience of life. — Rous- 
seau’s psychology ; — (1) The Plebeian ; — and that this first feature of 
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goM] , and the latter is astonished that Marivaux “ was 
so successful a dramatic writer, seeing that he is always 
giving what is practically the same comedy under dif- 
ferent titles ” [Clf. Eloge de Marivatu] . In their eyes 
the delicate, penetrating and subtle psychology of these 
authors is so much “ metaphysics,” which amounts to 
saying that it is little better than gibberish. They are 
blind to the tine distinctions between the characters. 
When they do not perceive a distinction they deny its 
existence without further scruple, while if they happen 
to detect one they dismiss it as mere “ hair-splitting.” 
Who will be astonished, under these circumstances, that 
there is no trace of psychology in Voltaire’s tragedies, 
in Scmiramis, in the Orphelin, or in Tancrdde? that 
there is still less, if possible, in those of his disciple 
Marmontel ? in the Incas or in Bilisairc and generally 


his character accounts for : — ^the innate simplicitv of Jiis tastes ; — his 
affectation of coarseness; — the turbid and passionate nature of his style; 
— the violence of his liatreds ; — the nature of his pride, which is the 
pride of a self-taught or self-made man ; — his contempt for cultured 
wit, which he considers an aristocratic quality ; — his incorrigible 
optimism ; — and finally the depth of some of his views. — (2) His 
sensitiveness ; — and that this second feature of his character accounts 
for : — the case with wliich the sliglitcst pleasure or the sliglitest pain 
makes an impression on him ; — the quickness witli winch he gives 
himself over entirely to the impression of the moment ; — the per- 
petual vibration of liis style ; — ^liis habitual inability to control his 
ideas ; — the contradictions in which his work abounds ; — and the early 
weakness and final atrophy of his will. — (8) The Madman^ that is to 
say “ the neurasthenic and the lipamaniac ” [Cf. Mi)biuB, qp. cit] ; — 
and that this last characteristic accounts for : — the incoherency of his 
conduct; — the ease with which he took offence even at kindness 
shown him; — ^his suspicion of everybody; — the suddenness of his 
quoifels [Cf. Eug, Ritter, Nouvelles Becherches'] ; — ^hls naive egoism ; 
— and tlie eccentricities of his later years. — Importance of this last 
feature; — if it was impossible that it should not manifest itself in 
his works in the shape of a disposition to literary morbidness ; — and 
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that the entire literature of the Encyclopedists, on account 
of its philosophic trend, should be wanting in nothing so 
much a& in reality, substance, and life ? 

Like exception must be taken to the language of the 
Encyclopedists. Everybody is acquainted with Voltaire’s 
Commentary on Corneille, and is aware of the timidity of 
taste to which the work bears instructive and melancholy 
testimony ! In the opinion of d’Alembert, “ the prefaces 
of Eacine ani weakly written,” and those of Corneille are 
as “excellent as regards the matter as they an'- defective 
in respect to flic style ” [}lelanges litUraircs, art. Elocu- 
tioii], Condorcet, too, will complain a few years later 
“ of finding in the Provincialcs too many familiar and 
proverbial expressions, which appear at present to be 
deficient in elevation” [Cf. Eloge de Pascal], In reality, 
in spite of their professed admiration for “ the models,” 

if it thus comes about that what was perhaps, in more than one 
respect, mere corruption; — has been taken for an innovation in 
literature and art. 

B. The Early Career of Jean-Jacques Eoimscau, — The no^els of 
La Calprenede and Plutarch’s Lives are his earliest reading. — IIis 
departure for Genova and his life of adventure. — The experience he 
acquires in the servants’ hall and while tramping the j‘oads;~his 
liaison with ]Mme de Warens; — his life at Charmettes, 1738-1741 ; — 
and, in this connection, of the novel Flaubert has entitled L' education 
sentimentale, — Rousseau at Lyons. — His first stay in Pans, 1741 : — 
his system of liiusical notation ; — ^tlie beginning of his intercourse 
with Grimm and Diderot. — His stay in Venice, 1748-1744 [Cf. P. 
Faug6re m the Correspondant for June 10 and 25, 1888] ; — and his 
quarrel with his patron, M. de Moiitaigu. — His return to I'aris. — He 
remodels the Frincesse de Navarre of Voltaire [Leu Fetes de Bamtre], 
with whom he is brought into contact m consequence, 1745. — He 
becomes secreteury to Mine Dupin, 1746 [Cf. Le Fortefeuille de Mmc 
Dupirif edited by M. de Villeneuve-Guibert, Paris, 1884] ; — the refft'e- 
sentation of the Muses galantes^ 1747. — He mokes the acquaintawce 
of Mme d'Epinay [Cf. Mme d’Epinay’s Memoirs, L. Perey and 
G. Maugras* edition, Paris, 1882; — and Edmond Scherer, Madame 

23 
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they are convinced at bottom that the progress made 
in the domain of thought owing to the action of the 
philosophic spirit has extended insensibly to the art of 
writing. And the fact is that the straightforward and 
somewhat rugged but rich, unconstrained, familiar and 
yet eloquent language of the past has undergone a 
change with a view to the necessities of their propa- 
ganda. There has been introduced, or rather they 
have introduced, not indeed more order than existed in 
the old language, but a different, an inverse order, an^ 
order too that is very distinct from that whicli prevailed 
at the beginning of the century, a gcnuiiudy ency- 
clopedic ” order, algebraic instead of merely logical. 
Words m their eyes have become mere conventional, 
artificial, and arbitrary signu ; sentences mere “ multi- 
nomials ” to bo “ordered’’ in accordance with certain 

d^Bpinaij^ in hih Eiudesy 1866] ; — and, m tlii8 connection, of the 
indulgence shown by the biographers of Mine d’Epinay.— Rousseau 
contributes to the Encyclopedia. — The Dijon discourse, 1749 ; — and 
the conditions under which Rousseau wrote it [Cf. Rousseau’s version 
in his Confessiojis Diderot’s in his Emu bur Irs rcynes de Clauda 
et de Neron ; and those of Morellet and Marinontel in their Memoirs] . 
— Prodigious success of the Discourse, 1751 ; — and that this success 
must be attributed to a warmth of eloquence to which the public had 
been unaccustomed for half a century; — to the unexpected assist- 
ance furnished the enemies of the Encyclopedists by the Discourse ; — 
and to the conformity between its tendencies and the spirit of reaction 
against the artiliciaJ character of tJie civihsatiou of the century, which 
was beginning to show itself; — the preface to Narcissc, 1752;— the 
Devin du village^ 1752 ; — the article on Political Economy for the 
Encyclopedia, 1755 ; — the Discours sur Voriginc ct lea fondcinenta 
de VvrUgalite^ 1765. — Rousseau’s journey to Geneva, and his recon- 
version to Protestantism. — His return to Paris. — He takes up his 
residence at the Ermitage, 1766. — The Lettre aur la Providence^ 
— Rousseau and Mme d’Houdetot, 1766-1768. — Rousseau’s early 
dissensions with Grimm and Diderot. — The article on Geneva in the 
Encyclopedia, 1767. — Rousseau replies to it by his Lettre mr lea 
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rules ; while they regard style as merely the equation of 
pure thought. Indeed, in their estimation progress con- 
sisted in the impoverishing of the vocabulary, in imposing 
a more rigorous syntax, in the abuse of “ general terms,’’ 
and in the subordination of individual originality to the 
exigences of the public. Condorcet has admitted as much 
in so many words : “ The necessity has been felt that a 
literary style should be more elevated and more sustained 
than the language of conversation. . . . Conversation 
^ itself has adopted a nobler tone . . . and it may be that 
we owe to conversation the advantage of possessing at this 
period of our literature, — ^lie writes in 1770, — a greater 
number of men of letters who write with charm and ele- 
gance*' [Of. Eloge de Pascal]. 

The more attentively these facts are considered, the 
more difficult it becomes to regard the formation or 

ajpecfacles, 1758. — Marmonters rejoinder. — Rousseau’s definite rupture 
with the philosophic party. — II ik new liaisons with the Marcchale de 
Luxembourg, the Comlesse de Boufiiers, the Marquise de (’roqui and 
Mmc de Verdelin. — He talies up his residence at Montmorency, 1758. 

C. Bousseau's Chief Worl^^, — (1) La Nom)f’Ue Hehise^ 1761 fCf. 
Lettres inMiiea dc Bousacau d Marc-MicJtel Baj, Paris, 1858].- Tlie 
real sources of the novel; — the Swws background |Cf. Je ni- Jacques 
Bov^aseau et Iv pof/a remand] ; — Rousseau's passion for Mine 
d’Houdetot [Cf. Lucien Brunei, La Nouvellc Hclone et Mme 
d'Houdetoty Paris, 1888]. — His imitation of Clarissa Harlow c \-~ 
and of Marivaux’ novels. — The moral purpose of tlie book ; — and 
that, to judge it equitably, it is only necessary to compare it witli the 
salacious productions of the younger Crebillon. — The novelt;\ of the 
surroundings in which the scene of the book is laid ; — and that its 
primary merit at the time of its issue was that it was not a “ Parisian 
novel ” [Cf. the novels of CrebiUon, Duclos, and Marivaux] . — The 
personages of the book belong not only to the middle classes, but to 
the proAunces ; — ^though their adventures are not the less tragic bn 
that account. — The incidents are of a psychological order instoad<of 
being incidents in the lives of the personages [Cf. the novels of Pre\ost 
and Le Sage] . — ^Further, tho novel which had hitherto been looked 
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development of the encyclopedic spirit as the natural 
outcome of the classic spirit. One is tempted rather to 
regard them as contrary to each other. If it were under 
the influence of any general idea that the Encyclopedists 
gathered round d'Alembert and Diderot in the room behind 
Lebroton’s bookshop or in the apartment of the Rue 
Taranne, if their association were prompted by some defi- 
nite design, their purpose was to change the trend of the 
French genius ; and on the whole their efforts were crowned 
with success. In art as in philosophy, in literature as 
in morals, their attitude was just the contrary of that 
of Corneille, Racine, Pascal, Bossuet, La Bruyere, and 
Boileau. Their wish was to overthrow the ideal that had 
formerly obtained ; and this being the case, of what im- 
portance are some dozens of tragedies whose mediocre 
authors imagined that their imitations of Andromaque 

upon as an inferior brancli of literature, — is regarded by the author of 
the Nouvelle Heloinc as a vehicle of thought on a par with tragedy 
itself ; —and, m this connection, of the abuse of digressions in the 
Nouvelle Heloiise . — Finally nature occupies less space in the work 
than man ; — but more space than had customarily been allotted it in 
works of art ; — and if the style of the book is not absolutely new, it 
is widely different from the style of the period ; — owing to the warmth 
and movement that animate it ; — owing to the imprint it bears of the 
personality of the writer ; — and finally owing to its tone, which is not 
purely oratorical, but lyric as well. — Divided opinion of the critics on 
the Nouvelle Heloise [Cf. Voltaire, Lettres sur la Nouvelle HHoue^ 
Beuchot’s edition, vol. xl. ; Fr4ron, Annee litteraire^ 1761, vol. ii, ; 
(Tnmm, Corrcsjjondance litteraire^ February, 1761] ; — and success 
of the novel among the general public [Cf. Rousseau, Confesa-iona, 

bk. XI.] . 

(2) The Contrat social, 1762 [Cf. Lettrea ineditea cited above ; J. 
Hornung, Lea tdeea politiqiiea de Boioaaeau, 1878 ; and^ Andr^ Lich- 
tenberger, Le aocialmne an XVIIB aidcle, 1895] ; — and that to appre- 
cykite the work properly it must be borne in mind that Rousseau was 
a plebeian ; — a Protestant, — who had been brought up to believe in 
the sovereignty of the people; — and finally a native of Geneva . — 'Ho 
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were improvements on the original? Tt only remains to 
add that the influence of the Encyclopedists was at once 
aided and thwarted by another influence of which it is an 
extremely delicate task to define the nature : I refer to 
the influence of Rousseau ; and it is doubtful whether 
there had been a more considerable or more revolutionary 
influence since that exerted by Pascal. 


Ill 

Stultos facit fortuna quofi vult penlere ! and in truth 
it would be hard to explain the progress, the vogue 
and, following a moment of uncertainty at the out- 


what extent Rousseau’s conce])tion of the Social (’ontract ^\as 
iiiHuenced bv the constitution of Geneva ; — and how by taldng an 
ideal view of this constitution, — it appeared to him as e^en more 
tyrajmical than it actually was. — That the citizen of Gene\a m the 
eighteenth century was not to be envied. — Rousseau’s unconscious 
Calvinism [Cf. Jurieu, Leftrca j^astoralrs; and Bossuet, Avcrtissemcnfft 
anx pro tea tan in']; — and, in this connection, of CaUin’s fundamental 
error in the domain of politics; — wdiicli consists in hia ha^ing made a 
confusion between the riglits of religion and tiiose of the government; 
— and in his having mixed up the object of governiiient witli that of 
morality. — The traces of Rousseau’s plebeiaiiism m the Contrat social ; 
— and that they^ire seen more especially m his incapacity to understand 
the social function of inequality. — Rousseau’s throe dogmas , — um\ ersaJ 
equality ; — the sovereignty of the people ; — the onmijiotence of the 
State. — Individualism and Socialism ; — and how' it lias come about 
that while some people regard Rousseau as a forefather of ‘‘revolu- 
tionary socialism,” — others praise him “ for having made the indepen- 
dence of the individual the firm basis ” of his philosophy [Cf. as regards 
the numerous contradictions on this head, Lichtenberger’s book referied 
to above, pp. 129 and 130].— The explanation of these conflictvig 
views lies first of all in the fact that it has been overlooked that tlie 
essential characteristics of his dialectics, — or of Jiis rlietoric, — is the 
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set, the rapid spread of the encyclopedic doctiipe, 
were we to overlook how this result was furthered to 
the most regrettably imprudent or the most 'signally 
foolish extent by all those whose interests the doctrine 
threatojied : by the very adversaries of the Encyclo- 
pedia, by the Government, and in particular by the 
salons. 

Unmeasured praise has been bestowed on the famous 
and vaunted salons of the century with which we are 
dealing. While it has become the custom to expend 
nothing but raillery on the ruelles of the preceding 
century, and to adopt, jn referring to them, the tone of 
Molifere in his Precieuses ridicules or in his Femmes 
savantes, we are all indulgence and complaisancy even at 
the present day for the charmers who, like Mrae de Tcncin 
or Mine d’Epinay, had the art to combine looseness of 


giving eloquent expreRsion to aggresRive paradoxes ; — whose conse- 
quences he at once proceeds to attenuate ; — in the furtlier fact that his 
ROcialisTii is only a means to an end which is individualiRm ; — and wc 
find tlie same contradiction exists for the same reason intlic socialism 
of the jiresent day; — when Anarchists seemingly make common cause 
witli C’ollectiMsts ; — although their respective ideals are utterly con- 
tradictory ; — and finally in the fact that Kousseau does not boggle at 
coiitnidicting himself ; — if indeed it can he said that he even perceives 
his self-contradictions. 

(B) Evihle^ 1762 [Cf. Lrilrcft inedites, cited above ; Jean- Jacques 
Romseau^ ses amia et sea cnneima^ vol. ii. ; and Clabriel Compayr^, 
Hiatoirc des theories dc V edneat wn cn France, 1885] . — ^Wide-spread 
interest taken in educational matters towards 1760. — That while it is 
not easy to show the Contrat social to be the development of a single 
master principle, a like task is still more difficult in respect to Emih ; 
— but Emile being the treatment from an ideal pomt of view of 
Rousseau’s experiences as a tutor, — Rousseau’s personality suffices to 
givjs the book an appearance of imity. — Of the imitation of Locke in 
Eyiile [Cf. De VEducaiion dea enfantsy Paris, 1721]. — The main 
defect of Eynite ; — and that having formed tlie design of writing a 
treatise on education, — ^it is a pity that the author should have started 
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morals with philosophic pedantry. Indeed, we do not 
esteem quite so highly Mme du Defifand, who was no friend 
of the Encyclopedists, who even ventured to jest at their 
expense in her correspondence, or the Mar6chale de 
Luxembourg, who throughout kept them at a distance 
and who, in addition to her other delinquencies, chose 
to protect liousseau. On the other hand, what an 
atmosphere of sympathy, not to say what a halo of 
respect, surrounds the figures of Mile de Lespinasse, 
of passionate memory, and Mme Geoffrin, that queen 
among women of -her rank ! However, since we have 
not to thank them for food and lodging, since we do 
not owe them such a debt of gratitude as did d’Alem- 
bert and Marmontel, let us venture to say that the 
role they played — it being neces^ai^ to admit that they 
did play a r61e — was of disastrous effect. It was in the 

by imagining a child without father or mother ; — a rich child ; — a 
child without hereditary tendencies, temperament, or character, — and 
on the other hand a tutor who subordinates his whole life to that of 
the child in question ; — ^two suppositions that run equally counter to 
natural and social reality. — That apart from this reservation, the im- 
portance of which cannot be exaggerated. — there arc tliree chief reasons 
for the success of Emile : — the high key in wliich the moral sentiment 
is pitched in the book [Cf. in particular the Profesmon de foi du 
Vxcaire S(W07jard^ ; — its ardent spiritualism, which afforded a welcome 
contrast to the grovelling materialism of the Encyclopedia ; — and the 
entire confideifte it displays in the possibility of moral progress result- 
ing from education. — Comparison in tiiis respect between Emile and 
Helv^tius’ work De V Esprit \ — and as to certain ideas common to 
Helv^‘tius and Rousseau. — Emile^ moreover, is Rousseau’s literary 
masterpiece; — it is less stilted than the Nouvcllr Heloine ] — more 
supple and more varied than the Confrat social ; — and though oratori- 
cal, less declamatory than the Discours of 1751 and 1756. — Of some of 
the secondary ideas in Emile ; — ^the suckling of children by thcL’ inotljcvs 
themselves ; — the importance of physical education ; — the usefulness 
of a manual calling; —the advantages of what ha\e since been termed 
“ object lessons ; — and that these secondary ideas did not contribute 
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“ talent factories ** they severally kept that was forged 
the reputation of so many literary mediocrities of the 
stamp of Marmontel, Morellet, Thomas, and M. Suard. 
They induced Europe and the world to believe that there 
were no men of note in France beyond the few who 
were to be met with at their table or in their salon. 
They are responsible for the practice of treating serious 
questions wittily — a manifest absurdity, since how is it 
possible to treat wittily siicli questions as poverty, or the 
future of science ^ — and trivial matters seriously. Their 
flatteries encouraged men of letters to vie with one 
another in paradox, while they w’ere destructive of 
genuine originality. ‘‘To energy they objected: ‘You 
display an exaggerated interest in persons and things * ; — 
to depth : ‘ You make too great a demand on our time ' ; — 
to sensibility : ‘ You are too exclusive ’ ; — and finally to 

less to the success of the book, — than the peneral ideas wliicli consti- 
tute its framework, — or the persecution of which it was to be the 
object, 

D. Rousseau's last years, — Seizure, condemnation, and burning of 
Emile in Paris (June 9th) ; — m Geneva (June 19th) ; — and in Holland 
(June 23rd). — Rousseau obliged to leave France, — and expelled from 
the territory of the Republic of Berne, — takes up his residence in the 
Val de Travers, — where he stays from 1762 to 1765. — He wi’ites there 
his Lettre d Varcheveque ds EariSy 1763; — Ins Prajet de constitution 
pour la Corse [published for the first time in 1801J ; — and his Lettres 
de la Montagnej 1764. — Ho is the object of fresh persecution on account 
of this last work. — Obliged in succession to quit the Val de Travers 
[September, 1765] ; — the He de Saint-Pierre [October, 1765] ; — and 
Switzerland ; — he spends a few days in Paris ; — and decides to take up 
hia residence in England, 1766. — His sojourn at Wootton, 1766-1767 ; 
— his quarrel with Hume, and the slight interest that attaches to all 
these incidents. — IIis stays at Fleury ; — at Trye ; — at Grenoble ; — at 
Moi^quin ; — and his return to Paris, 1770. — His relations with Dusaulx, 
Rulhi^e and Bemardin de Saint-Pierre. — He gives readings of his 
Cof^eanons ; — but is obliged to stop them owing to denunciations on 
the part of his former friends ; — and in particular of Mme d'Epinay. — 
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intelligence; ‘You are too individual a distinction.’” 
Such, at least, is the judgment that has been passed on 
them by a woman [Cf. Mmc de Stael, De VAUemagne, 
part i., chap, xi.] . But it is now understandable that 
they should have been the precious auxiliaries of the 
Encyclopedists. They may not have had a clearer insight 
than had Diderot himself into his confused genius, and, 
above all, they may not have gauged the signification of 
the doctrine they elected to champion, but they made 
Diderot and his doctrine the fashion, and procured them 
the recognition of" society. Thanks to them, it was con- 
sidered ” good form " to be a “philosopher” [Cf. Taine, 
Ancien regime, book iv.]. And, we repeat, it is natural, 
and even to their credit that the “philosophers” should 
have repaid them with gratitude. On the other hand, 
from our point of view the case is different, and if, for the 


It is at tins ))cnod that he becomes afllictcd witli the mania of perse- 
cution from ^\h^eh he suflcrs almost without intonnission for the rest 
of Ins life. — He writes his Consule ratio rts tsur le ffoaveruenient tic 
rologncy 1772; — Dialoguca eJe Roiisncati juge dv Jean-Jacqnos^ 1772- 
1776; — and Reveries d'un jpromencur solitaire, 1777. — Singular cha- 
racter of these last two works ; — and novel character of the second. — 
Rousseau goes to reside at Ermenonville with the Marquis de Girar- 
din; — his death, July 2, 1778. — l>id Rousseau commit suicide? — the 
improbability of this supposition ; — which has nevertheless given rise 
to on entire literature. 

E. Roussed^'s injiuvncc ; — and that during his lifetime liis notoriety 
was out of all proportion to the influence he cxei-ted;— as if the 
passionate interest aroused by liis personality ; — the strangeness of 
his fortunes ; — and the real charm he knew liow to display when in 
the humour; — had diverted attention from, or masked the importance 
of his fundamental ideas. — A further reason is that the public did not 
get to know him completely until after the publication of Ins 
Confessions \ — the issue of which did not begin until after liis dq^ath ; 
— while their unique character shed an unexpected light on^ his 
entire work. — Are the Confessions the product of a healthy intelli- 
gence? — That to justify doubts on this score it suffices to compare 
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reasons which have been set forth, the intrinsic tendency 
of the encyclopedic spirit was to make for the disorgani- 
sation of literature, what grounds have we to congriltulate 
tluise women on tlieir having chosen to sound the praises 
of the Encyclopedia ''' 

The complicity of the government of Louis XV., 
though less apparent, and in particular less loudly pro- 
claimed than that of the su/ohs, was not less real. The 
fact has been insufficiently insisted on, important though 
it is to take it into account. It was under the auspices 
of Chancellor d’Aguesseau, and of d’Ai’genson, Minister 
of War, that the Encyclopedia was launched. When 
Diderot Avas imprisoned at Vincennes at the entreaty of 
the scientist Reaumur, whose mistress he had lihelled, 
it was the booksellers w'ho, in their capacity of pub- 
lishers of the Encyclopedia, procured his liberation in 

them with certain portions of Montaigne’s Essays ; — and in the 
second place to consider them in connection with the Dialogues ; — 
a work whose every page bears striking testimony to the mental 
disease of the writer ; — and to compare them as well with the con- 
fessions of Restif de la Breton no, who has rightly been called 
“the Rousseau of the gutter.” — Tn any case, how^ever, few books 
have produced a more considerable effect; — Rousseau’s Confessions 
seeming indeed to have given his ideas the prestige of a sort of 
revelation. — Of Rousseau’s influence on the French Revolution [Cf. 
the works of Maximihen Robespierre, Pans, 1840; Fichte’s Con- 
szdercUions sur la Bevoluttnn fraveaisr ; Carlyle’s Resolution ; and 
Taine, Ortgines^ etc., vols. i. and iii.] . — Rousseau’s influence in the 
domain of philosophy: on Kant [Cf. Diettrich, Kani et Rov^seaUy 
1878; and D. Nolen, Les Maitres de Kant, in the Revue philoso- 
phique ] ; — and on Fichte. — His influence on Jacobi and Schleier- 
macher. — Rousseau’s literary influence [Cf. H. Hcttner, Literatur- 
geschichte des XVIIR Jahrhunderts, vol. i.; Marc Monnier, Jean- 
Jacqgjuas Rousseau jug ^ par les Genevois; and J. Texte, Jean- Jacques 
Rougseau ei le cosmopolifesme litt^raire] ; — on Goethe ; — and, in this 
tbnnection, a comparison between Werther and the Nouvelle Hilotse 
[Cf. Erich Schmidt, Roussea/u, Richard'Son et Goet}is\ ; — on Schiller ; — 
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order that he might devote himself to their enterprise. 
M. de Male.sherbes, the official entnisted with the control 
of the" booksellers, allowed the issue of the Encyclopedia 
to continue, in spite of the decree of the king’s council 
in 1753 suspending its publication In 175H, after the 
definite condemnation of the work, ho shf>wed himself 
more complaisant still, for “ he consented to ensure the 
safety of Diderot’s manusenpts, hy preserving them in 
his own study” [Cf. Mine dc Vandoul, Mcmcirea sur la 
vie de non pdre]. The same condemnation did not pre- 
vent d’Alembert’s name remaining on the list of the 
“royal censors,” while it was doubtless for similar 
reasons that, when Freron attacked the Encyclopedists in 
his Annie litteraire, it was the Annie littiraire that w'as 
suspended and Freron who was sent to the Bastille. Far 
from being injured, indeed, by the suppression of its 


on Byron, etc. — His influence in France, and that, — as will be seen m 
the history of Ilomaiiticisin, — its most cliaracteristic featiu’c is that it 
paved the way for the emancipation of the jiersonality of the individual. 

8. The Works. — The Avorks of Joan-Jacques liousseuu may be 
divided into three princip,*!.! groups, cleiirl;\ determined by the 
corresponding periods of his life. It is of slight importance that the 
precise dates of publication of the w'orks in each group are not exactly 
tlie same as the dates at which they were composed. 

1784-1749. — Nnreisse, 1784; — Le vergrr den Channettrs (in verso), 
1739; — Disiseftation sur la viusLque mod erne and Frojet concernant 
de nouveau sifjnrs jiour la nofafion musieale, 1742;— Le,? Muses 
galantrs (opera) 1743; — L'alUe de (in Averse), 1747 ; — UEiujage- 

meut t^meraire (comedy in Averse), 1747. 

1751-1765. — [>iseours sur Ics sciences et les arts^ 1751 sundry 
"Writings dealing with the refutations of this work, 1751-1752; — 
Lettre sur la niusique francaise^ 1753; — DiHconrs sur VEconomie 
politique^ 1755; — Diseonrs sur Vorigine et les fondements drVin6- 
galiU^ 1755; — Lettre sur les spectacles^ 1758; — La Nouveile H^otse, 
1760;— Le Contrat social, 1762 1762;— Lcf/re a Vt^che- 
ipeque de Paris^ 1763; — LcHres dcla Moniagne, 1764; — Lettrrs sur la 
Ugislation de la Corse, addressed to M. Buttafuoco, 1765. 
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privilege, the Encyclopedia profited by the action of the 
authorities, whose sole result was to make the work 
independent of the approval of the censor. Whfen M. 
de Malesherbes resigned his post of supervisor of the 
booksellers, Mine de Pompadour took the Encyclopedia 
under her protection at the instigation of Quesnay, her 
doctor, and when the Jesuits were expelled in 1762 she 
shared the satisfaction of the philosophers. After her 
death in 1764 she must have had a successor in the r61e 
of protectress, since the last ten volumes of the Ency- 
clopedia were freely circulated in Paris. 

At the same time it must be admitted that the enemies 
of the Encyclopedia, owing to their blundering attacks, the 
weakness of their polemics, and their utter lack of talent, 
were largely responsible for the admiring attitude of the 
salons, and what may almost be described as the co-opera- 


1765-1805. 07? 7? de musiqur, 1767, — Conmderaiiova aur 
le gouvernrment de Pologur, 1772; — the i^onfcaawn^ (the six first 
bookH) and the lievenea dUni jirorneneur solitaire, 1782; — Confessiova 
(the last tiix books) and Win D laloguea, 1790; — Lett res siir la Botanique, 
1805. 

To the above should be added a voluminous correspondence, only 
about a half of whicli is contained in tlie five or six volumeH devoted 
to the Correspond a nee in the majority of editions ; — the volume of 
unpublished works issued by Streckeiscn-Moultou, Paris, 1861; — ^and 
numerous fragments scattered through various jiubhcations. 

The Neufchatel library possesses an important collection (Nos. 
7,829 to 7,941) of Rousseau manuscriiits, or manu8cri])ts left behind 
by Rousseau, from which there would doubtless be a certain amount 
of information to be derived. 

It follows from what has just been said, — and although the editions 
of the works are numerous, the best being Petitain’s edition, 22 vols., 
Paris, 1819-1822; and Musset-Pathay’s edition, 23 vols., Paris, 1828- 
1826,ir*that there is no edition of Rousseau that can be regarded as 
defin^, or that is comparable with KehPs [Decroix and Condorcet] 
or Beuchot’s editions of Voltaire. — [Cf. for tlie bibliography of Rous- 
seau, Qu^rard, La France UtUrairCf vol. viii., pp. 192-230J . 
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tion of the Govermnent in the enterprise. That the truth 
does not shine by its own light, and that excellent causes 
suffer ‘grievously owing to their being ill defended, are un- 
fortunately only too coniiiion occurrences. The Noiivelles 
eccUsiastiques, the Jansenist organ, is a sample of the 
efforts of the enemies of the Encyclopedia. The publica- 
tion is as malevolent as possible, but also as insipid, the 
writers in it being capable of little else than of branding 
all the productions of the encyclopedic school as so much 
“nonsense’' and “rubbish.” Ercron, the editor of the 
Aimee UtUraire^ may not have been invariably wanting in 
wit and good sense, and still less in courage, but it would 
be difficult to imagine anything pettier, narrower, and 
more superficial than his criticism ; while his bad reputa- 
tion, whether justified or not, — and this is not the point 
here, — made it impossible that weight should be attached 

II.— Michel- Jean Sedaine .[Paria, 1719; 1 1797, Paris]. 

1. Thb Sources. — Grimm, Corre»j)ondanc6 litter air e ; — Ducis, 
Notice 8ur Sedauie, 1797, to be found in vol. in. of the 1826 
edition of Ducis’ works ; — Mine de Vandeurs [Diderot’s daughter] 
Notice in vol. xvi. of Tourneux’ edition of Grimm's Correspondence ; 
— Alfred de Vigny, De Mile Sedaine et de la proj^ricie liitrraire^ 
1841 ; — Jal, Diciioiuiaire critique^ article Sedaine. 

2. The Dramatic Author. — The legend attaching to Sedaine [Cf. 
Mme de Vandeul’s notice] . — His first literary efforts ; — the Epitre d 
mon hahit^ ^iid the liecueil of 1752 ; — Le Dtahlc d quatre, 1758. — 
Sedaine writes in collaboration with Philidor; — Blame le savehcr^ 
1759; — and with Monsigny : — On ne s'aviac janiam de tout^ 1761; — 
Lcj Boi ei Ic Fermier, 1762; — Boi/e ct Colass 1764, etc. ; — The trans- 
formation of comic opera. — Ho writes for the Theatre-Fran 9 ais, Le 
Philosophe aam le aavoir \ — and that over-estimated little comedy, 
La Gageure imprevue^ 1768. 

That the Philosophe sans le savoir is the realisation of ihe nitddle- 
class drama as conceived by Diderot ; — by reason of the nature qf the 
plot ; — the social status of the personages ; — the solemnness of their 
conversation ; — their preoccupation w'ith morality ; — and the unvary- 
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to his utterances. Palissot was scarcely held in greater 
esteem. In his comedy Les Philosophes (1760), the 
utmost he could do in the way of satire was to represent 
Mme Geoffrin, under the name of Cydalise, as an 
authoress — Mine Geoffrin whose ignorance was so pro- 
verbial that it was said of her that she reverenced it " as 
the active and fruitful principle of her originality ! ” [Cf. 
Garat, Memoires sur M. Suard, vol. i., bk. vi.]. Of another 
work of PalisvSot, Petites lettres sur de grands philosophes, 
La Bruyere might have said, as he declared of the Mer- 
cure of his time, that it ranks “ immediately after 
nothing.” This being the calibre of the adversaries of 
the Encyclopedia, their thrusts failed to take effect. The 
impotent lampoon of Moreau, the barrister, Mitnoire pour 
seroir d Vhistoire des cacouacs (1757), might raise a laugh 
for a moment, though without its being very clear whether 


ing vulgarity of the style.— On the otlicr hand, in connection with 
the incident of the duel skilfully made to superven(‘ just as a mar- 
riage is being arranged, — with the dehciitely drawn character uf 
Victorine [Cf. George Sand, Le mariage dc Victoritir ]^ — and with the 
ttinccrity of the author, — the work offers almost all tlie qualities which 
Diderot's dramas lack ; — and m this way tlic lionour belongs to 
Sedame of havmg been the first to construct a drama on really tlie 
same lines as will be followed later by such wiitern as Scribe, Augier, 
and Dumas. 

Of some of Sedaine’s other works; — and that their characteristic 
is that they arc “ ph'iismg ” ; — but dclicient in strength find liumour ; 
— oven more than in style and this m spite of the o])inion of his 
contemporaries. — Moreover lie doubtless owes much to the composers 
who wrote the scores for his works ; — and in j^articular to Gr4try ; — 
whose music procured him liis greatest success, liichard Cceur-de- 
Lion. 1874 ; — and his admission to the Academy. 

8. Thk Works. — Sedaine is the author of a number of comic operas, 
the principal of which we have mentioned ; — of the Philosophe ; — of 
the ^ageure [based on the tale by Scarron which Moli^re turned to 
account in his J^cole des femrnes] ; — and of two long dramas, of a 
more or less historical order uBaytnond F., Comte de Toulouse^ which 
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the laugh was at the expense of the author or of those he 
was attacking. On the other hand, it was obvious that 
none of these criticisms, whether in a serious or a jocose 
vein, went to the root of the matter, or even came near 
to doing so. In consequence, the reputation of the 
Encyclopedists, who gloried as much in the inefficacy 
of their adversaries’ eiforts as in their own talent, and the 
fortunes of the Encyclopedia gained ground and acquired 
additional strength and solidity owing to the very on- 
slaughts of their enemies. 

“ It is precisely- at this moment,” writes Garat, “that 
a voice which, though not young, was entirely unknown, 
made itself heard, not from out of the deserts and the 
forests, but from the very midst of these societies, acade- 
mies, and philosophers, among which the many trimnphs of 
the intelligence were giving birth to such infinite hopes . . . 

has been neither played nor printed ; and Maillard on Parin sauvt\ 
printed but never produced on the stage. 

III.— The Last Period of Voltaire’s Life [1762-1778]. 

1. The Sources. — [Cf. abo\G: The First Period of Voltane’s 

Life.] 

The Potentate of Ferney ; — and that there is no exaggeration in this 
exi)res}-ion when one takes into consideration : — the very situation of 
Ferney [Cf. Correspondanc<\ December 24, 1758] ; tlie footing on which 
Voltaire stood both with the King of Prussia and the Einjiress of Hussia ; 
— his grosvmf reputation; — and the sort of sealtliat is put on his fame 
by his intervention in favour of CiJas [CT. Athanase Coqucrcl, Jean 
Oala4t etsa families 2nd edition, Paris, 1869] ; — and of the Sirvon family 
[Cf. Camille Rabaiid, Etude historique sar Vavtneinent dc la 
toUrauce, 2nd edition, Paris, 1891]. — He at once takes advantage of 
his exceptional situation to publish hx\i Anecdotat sur F re ran, 1761 ; — 
his Lettres mr la Nouvelle HelolsCy 1761 ; — his JEloge dc C rebillon y 
1762; — and the Eeiaf/'an du voxjage de Poinjpignany 1763, — writings 
which are mere collections of insults directed against his various 
adversaries.-- During the same period he is visited at Ferney by the 
^‘philosophers ” ; — he continues to writp tragedies, OlympiCy 1762; — 
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and appealing in the name of truth to the human race, the 
voice brings an accusation against literature, the arts, the 
sciences and society itself” [Cf. Grarat, M6moires *sur M. 
Suardy vol. i., p. 164]. The author adds — and the infor- 
mation is precious — “ It was not, as has been stated, a 
general scandal that was aroused ; the universal feeling 
was one of admiration and, in a way, of terror.” This 
passage should be taken in connection with the follow- 
ing lines from the Confessions : “ Proud, daring, and 
courageous, writes Rousseau, I displayed an unfailing 
assurance that was the more steadfast because it was 
unaffected, because it was rooted in my inmost being 
rather than expressed in my attitude. The contempt 
with which my profound meditation had inspired me for 
the morals, maxims, and prejudices of my century made 
me insensible to the scoffing of those who were imbued 

tales, Jeannot ct Colin, 1764; — he composes his Philosophic de 
Vhistoire, 1765 ; — his Dictionnaire philosophique^ 1765 [Cf. with 
regard to the order in which the articles in the Dictionnaire were 
written, Beuchot’s edition, vol. xxvi., and Bengesco, vol. hi.] ; — and 
keeps np an immense correspondence. — His intervention in connection 
with the Chevalier de la Barre [Cf. Cruppi, L'Avocat Linymty Paris, 
1895 ; — and Edouard Herz, Voltaire und die Straf rechtspflegc, Stutt- 
gart, 1887] ; — and his Commentary on Beccaria’s treatise on crimes 
and penalties, 1766. — He judges that the moment has come to make 
a determined onslaught on Christianity ; — and any expedient is good 
enough for his purpose; — encouraged as he is both Hy the instiga- 
tions of Frederick,— and by the entry into favour of Mme Du Barry, 
1769. — His Hisfoire du parlement regains him the favour of the autho- 
litios. — Publication of the Questions sur V Encyclopedic^ 1770-1772. 
— His intervention in the Montbailly affair, 1770; — the Morongi^s 
affair, 1772; — ^the Lally affair, 1773 [action for rehabilitation] ; — in 
the matter of the serfs of Saint-Claude, 1770-1777 ; — and the way in 
whiph the habitual indecency of his jests spoilt the effect of his efforts. 
— relations with Turgot, 1776. — Voltaire’s last writings. — His 
Commentary on the Esprit des Lois and his last tilt against 
Montesquieu. — His last series of comuieuts on Pascal’s Pensiesi — 
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with them, and with my sentences I crushed their petty 
witticisms as I would crush an insect between my 
fingers'*' [Cf. Confessions^ part ii., book 9, under the 
date 1756]. Both Bousseau and Garat are in the right. 
It was contempt for their morals,” their “prejudices,” 
and their “ maxims ” that brought about the violent 
breach between Bousseau and his former friends the 
philosophers. Alone and unaided be struck out a new 
line; and it is because they will perceive what he 
is about, or rather because they will have an inkling 
of it before they really perceive it, that the Marmontels 
and the Morellets, the Grimms and the Diderots, 
d’Alembert, the group of Baron d’Holbach and that 
of Mme d’Epinay, that Voltaire himself after the Lettre 
sur les spectacles (1758) — which is the declaration of 
war of “the citizen of Geneva” — that they will all 

and of the interest offered by a comparison between the last and the 
first series; — the two senes being separated by an interval of fifty 
years. — The Dialogues d'Evhemere and the Prijc de la justice et de 
Vhumanitif 1777. — His efforts to obtain permission to return to Paris. 
— He leaves Femey, February 5, 1778; — and arri\es in Paris on the 
10th of the same month. 

Voltaire's philosophy ; — and that without desiring to exaggerate its 
importance, — it has greater significance ; — but above all more cohesion 
than is sometimes thought ; — while its object only differs from that of 
Montesquieu in so far as the temperaments of the two writers arc 
different. — ThAe main ideas are met with in his Dictionnaire philo- 
sophiqtbe as in his tragedies ; — and again in Candida or the Inginii no 
less clearly than in the Essai sur les mocursi—ot which the first 
would be correctly described as respect for the social institution ; — 
were it not that owing to Voltaire’s manner it is difficult to use the 
word “ respect ” in connection with him. — The fact remains, however, 
that his philosophy is a social philosophy ; — and there is justification 
for the remark that he was “a conservative in everything exceptiin 
religion.” — Although he holds that men are decidedly sorry creatujes 
[Of, Cemdide and the Hisioire d'rni bon Bramin] ; — he considers that 
“they can be taught to act reasonably as well as foolishly”; — and 

*24 
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combine to form the most compact and implacable 
coalition against him. 

The futile question is still occasionally argued as to 
whether Diderot or Eousseau was the first to “ redis- 
cover ” that idea of “ nature ” against which the three or 
four generations of writers and thinkers that preceded 
them had fought so vigorously. Let it be conceded that 
the merit belongs to Diderot, and let it be conceded as 
well, since he himself lays claim to the honour, that he 
had “ laboured at *’ the early works of Bousseau. 
Under these circumstances, Diderot would have done 
well to explain how it was that none of his own works 
produced the impression '"of universal admiration and 
terror’’ aroused by Rousseau’s two first Discours, 
Moreover, why does he not boast of having laboured 
at Emile, the Contrat social, and the Lettres de la 


that the object of civilisation is to turn this circumstance to account 
[Of. his Remarqtbes sur les Penates de Pascal ] , — and that society has 
the same object [Cf. the A.B.C,] . — ^It is his views on this subject that 
bring him into conflict with Rousseau ; — far more than the divergency 
of their interests ; — a fact which explains the violence of their disputes ; 
— Voltaire having always held that the possibility of men accomplishing 
such progress as they are capable of lies in the very conditions which, 
in Rousseau’s eyes, ore the cause of their “depravity.” — This idea 
leads him to adopt another, in pursuance of which he violently attacks, 
— and unfortunately by any means he finds ready to hand, — what in 
his opinion is irrational or merely mireasonahle in tfie organisation 
of society; — whence his attacks on “justice,” — he himself having been 
the victim of injustice ; — his diatribes against war, — which he ascribes 
without hesitation or reflection to motives in every case low and 
interested; — hence, too, his attacks on religion, which he con- 
siders inhuman, irrational, and “good enough for the common 
herd” [Cf. Dieu et lee hommes, the Examen de Mylord BoUng^ 
hr&ke, and a dozen other pamphlets] . — On the other hand, as he 
ls#Voltaire, — ^as he is too clear-sighted, that is, not to be sdive 
to the value of religion as a “repressive principle,” — he believes 
in the existence of a “ rewarding and avenging God,” — a belief which 
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montagne? The truth is that Eousseau, when once 
in possession of this idea of “ nature,’' perceived all 
its consequences, including those which had escaped 
the too hasty and fuliginous imagination of Diderot ; 
he made the idea his own, his very own property, 
and at his epoch solely his property ; and vivifying 
it with the ardour of his grudges, his hatreds, and his 
pride, enriching it, so to speak, out of his own 
substance, and communicating to it the fire of his elo- 
quence and of his passion, he gave it an importance 
and contagious properties with which it had not been 
endowed previously. 

Be it observed that Rousseau, by his mode of con- 
trasting nature, not as Rabelais or Montaigne had 
formerly done with the vices which dishonour it, but with 
art itself, proclaimed, at his first appearance in the arena, 


implies belief in the immortality of the soul ; — in Providence ; — and 
generally in all that constitutes “ natural religion ” including trust 
in the “God of honest folk’*; — a belief accompanied by the secret 
conviction that this God looks with special favour on the friends of 
enlightemnent ; — particularly when they write verse ; — and compose 
tragedies. 

Voltaire did not perceive that there is no such thing as “ natural 
religion” ; — any more than there is such a thing as “ free necessity ” 
or “ unvarying chance ” ; — “ natural religion ” being a contradiction in 
terms ; — aU the truths that natural religion teaches having a source 
outside itself ; — and being merely a lay adaptation of the teachings of 
some “revealed” religion. — He also did not perceive that, — if reason 
be capable of arriving at some of the constituent truths of religion, — 
it is not the highest tniths that may be thus arrived at; — and still 
less the most efficacious; — and that a belief in a “rewarding and 
avenging God ” being incapable of serving as a principle and still less 
as a motive of action, — ^being only capable indeed of serving as a 
motive for inaction, — is an insufficient base for morality; — wlfiich 
thus becomes purely social ; — and in consequence relative, diveiEse, 
and changeable. — Furthermore, in his coarse and insulting attacks on 
Christianity, — he was often unfair as well as unjust; — for instance, 
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not merely that all that had been accomplished for two 
hundred and fifty years past in the way of treating 
nature from an artistic standpoint had had its dfty, but 
also that the effort itself was based on an initial error. 
For more than two centuries writers had been on the 
wrong road! There was nothing but “error and folly 
in the doctrine of the wise men ” of the Encyclopedia. 
His contemporaries were engaged in thinning the growth 
of prejudices, but without going to its root or even 
perceiving it, so that how could it be supposed that it 
would not put out fresh shoots from age to age? “ Tell 
us, oh 1 celebrated Arouet, how many sturdy and virile 
beauties you have sacrificed to our false delicacy?” 
[Cf. Lettre sur les spectacles, and compare Nouvelle 
HSloise, part ii., letters 14, 17, 21]. Admit, says 
Eousseau in other words, that your art has impaired 


when he refuses to admit the superiority of Christianity over 
Mohammedanism or Paganism; — although, from the purely his- 
torical or human point of view. Christianity has changed the face of 
the world; — and intolerance and “fanaticism” existed before the 
advent of Christianity ; — ^for it will not be maintained that it was their 
proselytising ardour that pitted the Persians against the Greeks or 
that the partisans of Morms and Sylla fell to butchering each other 
over a question of dogma. — What, however, he perceived less clearly 
still, — was that reason alone and unaided has never foimded anything 
really durable in the social domain ; — if, indeed, it cannot be said that 
it tends to anarchy rather than to union. — The failure of reason in 
this sphere bad been firmly established by Bossuet and Pascal; — 
which is the reason why Voltaire attacked them so persistently, 
without always understanding them, — Possessing in an incom- 
parable degree the gift of perceiving the*^ superficial aspects of 
great questions and the external resemblance between them,— 
Voltaire was deficient throughout in the meditative faculty; — he 
nei%r gave himself the time or prosecuted the studies required 
their adequate examination; — and this is what good judges 
mean, --when they refuse him the title of philosopher or thinker, 
-^-and term his work “ a chaos of clear Ideas ” [E. Faguet] . 
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your genius by forcing you to make concessions which 
your nature would certainly have led you to refuse. 
You "have given utterance, not to what you had 
to say, but to what you believed would please your 
contemporaries ; and not content with wishing to 
please them, with a view to their satisfaction you have 
imitated, you have submitted to be influenced by models 
which were none of your choice, models which you suffered 
should be forced on you. You were bent on obtaining the 
approval of the public ! Born to be yourself, unique 
perhaps of your kind, you have accepted the tyranny of 
fashion, you have made it your glory to resemble otlicrs, 
to resemble your entire generation. But if art in this 
way, far from aiding your natural gifts, has hindered 
their development, enslaved them, and finally perverted 
them, what is the remedy for this evil, what is the lesson 

Nevertheless his philosophy forms a connected system;— admitting 
that few people arc inclined to malte a thorough examination of great 
questions; — and that this very disposition of mind may be said to 
constitute what is termed Volta Ireanism , — The attitude is common 
enough ; — and while it would be going too far to say that it is natural 
to the French genius ; — Frenchmen have always inclined to it in virtue 
of a sort of intellectual Epicureanism. — Voltaire’s genius made him 
the incarnation of this bent of mind; — and the secret of his influence 
hos in the fact that he secured it recognition, — thanks to the authority 
he wielded b^^reason of his intellectual gifts ; — his literary renown ; — 
and his social position.— He dealt with all the ideas of his time [Cf. 
Taine, Ancien Regime ] ; — and he summed up all or almost all of them 
in “a portable form”; — expressing them in terms that were some- 
times coarse ; — but most often witty, ingenious, and humorous ; — and 
as a rule clear. — He perceived the more superficial affinities between 
them; — gave a sufficient exposition of their relations ; — and connected 
them with each other more or less satisfactorily ; — so that his chief 
merit lies in his having saved his readers the laborious effort that 
attaches necessarily to the straining of the attention. — His readers 
enjoyed the illusion that they understood complex problems ; — and on 
finding themselves so intelligent they accorded him their admiration 
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taught by your example ? The answer is that we should 
return to nature, that we should conform ourselves to 
nature; and by the mere assertion of this principle — 
especially in view of the arguments he adduces in favour 
of its adoption — Eousseau overthrows at one stroke the 
long-standing authority of the established rules, the little 
that survived of the power of tradition, and the rights to 
which the community pretended over the sentiments of 
the individual. 

For our sentiments are we ourselves, or rather each of 
us is only himself so far as he is entirely free to give 
expression to his sentiments, and it is this very freedom 
that constitutes nature : “We are all born capable of 
experiencing sensations. ... As soon as we are con- 
scious, so to speak, of our sensations, we are disposed to 
regard with favour or to avoid the objects which produce 


and affection, — It was probably something of this sort tliat Goethe 
meant when he termed Voltaire ‘‘the greatest WTitcr that con be 
imagined amongst the French *’ ; — and, in this coimcction, that before 
accepting the comphmeiit, — which perhai)B is not without a trace of 
envy, — it must be well weighed ; — and the question asked whether at 
bottom it does not involve a somewhat contemptuous criticism, — of 
French literature and of the genius of the French race. 

Voltaire's return to Paris and death. — It only remains to recall 
briefly the circumstances of Voltaire’s last sojourn in Paris [Cf. 
Desnoiresterres, Voltaire et la socUt^ fran^aisc, etc< vol. viii.J, — 
Arriving in Paris on February 10, he takes up his residence at 
the Hdtel de Bemi6res ; — where he is besieged at once by the 
court and society ; — the AcademicieuiB and the actors of the 
ComMie Fron^aise; — the musical world and the philosophers; — 
the old and the new world. — Madame du Befland writes : “ People 
follow him in the street and raise cries recalling his intervention 
in favour of the Galas family’*; — and that there is perhaps some 
ej^geration in this picture; — as indeed in most of the con- 
temporary testimony, — which takes a pleasure in contrasting the 
enthusiasm of society with the frigid attitude of the court [Of. 
Grimm, or rather Meister and La Harpe in their Correspondemces 
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them. These dispositions acquire a wider range and be- 
come strengthened . . . hut they are more or less perverted 
by thi repressive injiuence of our habits. Before they 
undergo this perversion they constitute what I call our 
nature” [Emile i. 1]. What does this mean if not 
that “nature” is as much in opposition with civilisa- 
tion in general as with art in particular? Bousseau 
indeed expressly states that such is his meaning : 
“Everything is good as it leaves its Maker's hands, 
everything degenerates in the hands of man. . . . Pre- 
judices, authority; necessity, example, all the social 
institutions in which we are submerged stifle nature in 
us ” [Emile i. 1]. In consequence, the aim of true educa- 
tion will be to rid us of the prejudices which prevent 
our nature developing in conformity with itself. “ Men 
in the natural order of things being all equal, their 

liit^raires] . — The celebrations of the <J0th of March : the sitting of 
the Academy ; — and the sixth performance of Irene. — The crowning 
of Voltaire, — He takes steps with a view to fixing his residence in 
Parit. “His visit to the Masonic Lodge, the Henf Soeurn . — He is 
invested with the apron of “ brother Helv^‘tma ” ; — which he “ desires 
to kiss before accepting it ” [Cf. Desnoiresterres, vol. vm., pp. 305-307] . 
— The sitting of April 29th at the Academy of Sciences. — Voltaire and 
Franklin. — The sitting of the French Academy of May 7th and the 
scheme for an ffistorical Dictionary. — Wearmess, illness, and death 
of Voltaire [Jlay 30, 1778] , — Tronchin’s letter relating Voltaire’s last 
moments [Cf. Desnoiresterres, vol. vih., pp. 864-366] ; — and wliether 
the construction that has been put upon it is justified. — The legends 
in circulation in connection with Voltaire’s death ; — and that it would 
seem that they are legends and nothing more. 

8. The Works. — V oltaire’s works are composed of : 

(1) His Poems, comprising a little of everything : an epic poem, the 
Henriade, 1723, 1728 Odes, Epistles, Satires, Epigrams, Madrigals, 
and Tales ; — didactic or philosophic poems, such as : the Diacountf sur 
Vhornme^ 1788, the l^o^me buy la loi naturelle, the Foeme sur le dcs^ire 
de LUhonne^ 1766 ; — translations ; — and the Fucelle. 

(2) His plays, which include: tragedies, of which the most cole- 
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common vocation is to be men, and whoever is so 
brought up as to fit him to be a man cannot be ill fitted 
for the various vocations of men. . . . When he leaves 
our hands our pupil will be neither magistrate, soldier, 
nor priest; he will be primarily a man, and he will 
be as capable as no matter who else of being whatever 
a man may be called upon to be ” [Emile i. 1]. Is it 
necessary to point out that Bousseau is thus in direct 
conflict with the former theory of education, according 
to which the chief aim of the educator should be the 
adaptation of man to society ; with the former system 
of morality, whose principle was to substitute general 
motives of action for the individual impulse given by the 
instincts ; and with the former system of aesthetics, which 
proclaimed that it was above all things imperative to 
regard the faculty of sensation wath suspicion, it being 

brated are GLiUpe^ 1718 ; ZairCy 1732 ; Alzircy 1736 ; Mahomety 1742 ; 
M^rope, 1748 ; Semiraynisy 1748 ; the Orphelin de la Chincy 1756 ; 
and Tancredcy 1760; — comedies not one of which has escaped 
oblivion, unless it be, for reasons that have nothing to do witli 
literature, the EcossaiBCy 1760; — and a few oi)eras. 

(3) His histories: Histoire de CharhH XII,, 1731 ; — Le nlecle de 
Louis XIV., 1751-1752; — Annales de V Empire, 1753-1754; — the 
Essai 8ur les Mocurs, 1756; — Histoire dc liussic, 1763; — and his 
HisUnre du Parlement, 1709. 

(4) His prose tales, the principal of wliich are ; Zadvg, 1747 ; — 
Micromigm, 1752; — Candide, 1169 ;—Jea'nnot et Cohn, 1764; — the 
Ingenu, 1767 : — the Hornvie aux quaranle dcus and the Princesse de 
Bahylone, 1768; — the Oreilles du comte de Chesterfield, 1775. 

(5) ‘Kib Diciionnaire pMloaopMguo, 1764; — and his QuesUona sur 
VEncyclojfddie, 1770-1772. In Kehl’s and subsequent editions these 
two works are combined into one and printed in alphabetical order. 

(6) His Commentary on Corneille, 1764. 

CQ His miscellaneous works, which, like his poems, contain a 
little of everything; veritable works such as the Lettres a/ngladaes* 
1734; the Traiti de Mitaphysique, 1784; the TredU de la ToUr<me4^ 
1708 ; — and mere tracts of the length and nature of our newspaper 
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of all^ our faculties the most fluctuating and the most 
variable. 

There remains, however, a further point : since man 
does not constitute the whole of nature, what are the 
relations between nature and man? What is man’s 
position in nature? After borrowing an idea from 
Diderot, Eousseau now appropriates Buffon’s main 
idea, and proceeds to develop its most extreme con- 
sequences. Nature is the cause of whicli we are the 
effects. We are thus absolutely dependent on nature, 
and in consequence we only become intelligible to our- 
selves in proportion as we perceive the complexity of the 
relations that exist between us and nature. Herein lies 
the secret of happiness. “ Nothing is so proper as a 
favourable climate to make the passions which would 
otherwise be the torment of man contribute to his 

articles such as his skits on Ijcfranc do Pompignan, les Car, lea 
Quemd, lea Si* 

These miscellanea may be divided into scientific, philosophic, 
historical, literary, and anti-religions wi tings, 

(8) His Correspondence, — consisting of more than 10,000 letters, 
filling 20 volumes in Beuchot’s and 18 in MolancPs edition, — while 
even iliua it is far from complete. New letters of Voltaire arc con- 
ttnaally being discovered. Wc ourselves arc aware of tlio existence of 
hundreds of nnpublislied letters, and when they Imve been priutenl 
fresh ones probably be discovered. Moreover, the wonderful 
thing about these letters is that scarcely one of them is wholly 
insignificant, a fact which distinguishes them from Kousseau’s 
Letters, for example, and still more from Montesquieu’s, We will go 
further still and say that, if the correspondence of some few women 
be excepted, or rather with the sole exception of the Letters of Mme 
de S^vign4, Voltaire’s Corresiiondence stands alone in our literature, 
while of hia entire work it is the most living portion. 

IV.— The Economists. * 

1. The Souboks. — Grimm, Correspondance litUraire\ — Voltaire, 
L*ho7nm$ a/uaj qua/rante ima ; — ^the Memoirs of Mme du Hausset, 
Marmontel, and Morellet ; — Galiani’s Correspondence. 
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felicity” [Nouvelle HiUnse, part i., letter 23]; and it 
is nature and nature only that procured Bousseau 
himself “ some few moments of that perfect and 
absolute happiness, which leaves the soul with no 
void it feels the need of filling ” [Cf. Letter to M. de 
Malesherbes]. Let us, then, abandon ourselves to 
nature, and henceforth, instead of priding ourselves on 
dominating it, let us yield it a wise obedience. We 
must not break, we must not try to break or even to 
loosen, the bonds between us and nature. ” Let us 
plunge into its bosom,” as a poet will shortly express 
himself, and entrust it with the conduct of our destiny, 
unhappy hitherto for no other reason than our passion for 
shaping it in accordance with the dictates of reason. In 
this way, after having emancipated the individual from 
the tyranny of the community, and transferred to 


Garat, MevioircB but la vie de M. Suardf Palis, 1820; — Louis 
Blanc, Hisfoire de la Revolution frangaiae, vol. i. ; — Tocqucville, 
L'Ancien Regime et la Revolutions 1856; — 'Ka.'stiers La ;philo8ophie 
de Turgots 1862; — F. Cournot, Consider ations sur la ynarche 

dea idiea, etc., vol, li., Paris, 1872; — L. de Lom6nie, Lea Miraheau, 
vols. i. and ii., Paris, 1879 ; — A. Neymarck, Turgot et sea doctrinest 
1885 ; — Leon Say, Turgot^ 1887 ; — Aug, Oncken’s introduction to the 
works of Quesnay, Paris, and Frankfort, 1888. 

2. The Doctrine. — It is not the custom to accord the “Econo* 
mists ” a place in the history of French literature ; — this neglect 
is a mistake ; — smee after all they write no worse than the majority 
of the Encyclopedists; — since the best estimate of the book of 
Helv^tius is that we owe to Turgot [Cf. Correapondance inidite 
de Turgot et de CondorceU edited by M, Ch. Henry, Paris, 1882] ; 
— since one of the most interesting correspondences it is possible 
to read is that between the Marquis de Mirabeau and Bousseau [Cf« 
/. Rouaaeau aes amis et aea ennemUs Paris, 1665] ; — and since the 
Anai dea }u>mmeas 1756; — or the Baaai aur le deapoiiame de la Chine, 
1747-1768, are among the works which in their time made the most 
noise and produced the most effect, and this quite rightly. 

The founder of the doctrine: Fran 9 ois Quesziay [M^rey, 1694; 
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sensibility the rights of the intelligence itself, Eonsseau 
completes his work by laying down the principle that 
man shall henceforth be regarded as a function of nature. 
There could scarcely be an idea more contrary to 
humanism, of which indeed it is the direct contradiction, 
or in consequence an idea which must deal the classic 
ideal a graver, a more mortal blow. 

What was the attitude of contemporary opinion towards 
all these novelties? and what reception did it accord them? 
It greeted them with applause. Never, perhaps, has a 
literary reputation Been more speedily or more universally 
established than that of Eousseau. Ten or a dozen years 
sufficed to raise him as high in public esteem as even 
Voltaire. Moreover, public opinion was mistaken neither 
in its estimate of Eousseau nor in the reasons for its 
estimate. In the Dijon Discoiirsy in the Disconrs sur 

+ 1774, Paris] ; — he begins life as a, surgeon ; — he is appointed doctor 
in ordmary to the king ; — and he enjoys the confidence of Mine de 
Pompadour [Cf. Mihiwires de Mine dn HauttseJ] ; — his scientific 
writings ; — his first economic writings ; — his articles on the farmers 
of the taxes and on cereals in the Enc;^ clopcdia ; — his friendship with 
the Marquis de Mirabcau. 

The enfant terrible of the party : Victor de Riquetti, Marquis de 
Mirabeau [Perthuis in Provence, 1715; ] 1789, Argonteuil] . — His 
boisterous youth, and his first campaign, 1734 ; —his friendship witli 
Vauvenargue^ [Cf. vol. ii. of Gibert’s edition of Vauvenargues] ; — he 
writes, in collaboration with Lefraiic de Pompignan, the Voyage da 
Languedoc^ 1740-1746; — his marriage, 1743; — his brochure on the 
utility of the provincial States- General, 1750. — He publishes his Ami 
des hornmes, 1756, a work which is the beginning of his friendship 
with Quesnay. — His work on the Theoric de Vlmpot^ 1760, — procures 
him the honour of imprisonment at Vincennes ; — after which he is 
exiled to his estate at Bignon. — His return to Paris, — and his first 
Letter to Eousseau, 1766; — his friendship with Turgot; — and^the 
triumph of the Economists. • 

The groat man of the party ; Annc-Robert-Jacques Turgot [Paris, 
1727 ; t 1781, Paris] ; — ^liis extraction and his studies at the fciorbonue ; 
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VInegaliU, in the Lettre sur les spectacles^ Rousseau's 
contemporaries recognised the accents of an eloquence, 
the secret of which, there was ground to fear, had been lost 
in the course of the preceding fifty years. They felt that 
the Nouvelle HUo'ise was athrill with an ardour of passion 
of which they were fully conscious, although they them- 
selves had ceased to be acquainted with it, that the drama 
and the novel of the time offered them but an inadequate 
and sorry parody. The women went into ecstacies over 
the book and the author [Confessions, ii. 2]; while the 
men, for their part, were vaguely aware that the pages 
of Emile, of the Lettre a Varcheveqiie de Paris, of the 
Gontrat social were eloquent of some ill-defined menace ! 
The public, however, does not always understand what it 
admires or even what it dreads ; and in reality Rousseau 
was not understood by his contemporaries, because his 

— his career as a magistrate. — ^Ho writes for the Encyclopedia [Cf. 
the articles, Etymology, Existence, Expansibility, Fairs and Markets, 
Endowments] . — He is appointed Intendant at Limoges, 1761-1774 ; 
— his Ministry, 1774-1776. 

From a general point of view — the side which interests ns — the 
Economists arc distinguished from the Encyclopedists by three 
essential characteristics : — ^their belief in the laws of economics, which 
they hold to be as ‘‘necessary” as the laws of physiology or of 
physics; — their opinion that these laws and a knowledge of them 
are of more importance to civilisation and progress t^^n progress in 
the arts or in letters; — and their conviction that the only way to 
improve nature is to begin by submitting to it. — Other differences 
might be pointed out, for example: — that they are “empirics" or 
“ utilitarians " ; — who consider that they affirm nothing that cannot 
be demonstrated by facts; — while the Encyclopedists are “theori- 
ciana " and “rationalists." — Further they have a respect for 
authority, which Diderot, d'Alembert, and their followers, and even 
YoMalre, were in general without; — a fact which explains the 
faiom shown them down to the fall of Turgot. 

Thb Wobsb. — O f Quesnay: Baeai phyHgtie sur Vicononde 
animale, 2nd edition, 1747 ;--^Maximea du gouvemement ieonomique 
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readers were people of fa.shion, the frequenters of the 
aaloni he attacks, and being people of fashion, after the 
passing 'emotion caused them by this citizen of G-eneva, 
their attention is claimed and held by an endless variety 
of other objects of distraction, curiosity, and discussion. 

For example, have not the Jesuits just been expelled 
and even suppressed — indeed a “subject of conversation,” 
and as well a victory for philosophy ! Voltaire leaped for 
joy at the measure, and d’Alembert regarded it as a 
merited chastisement for the hostile attitude the Jesuits 
had thought fit to .adopt towards the Encyclopedia. 
“ Their diatribes in society and at court against the 
Encyclopedia had stirred up against them a class of 
men who are more to be feared than is often thought : 
the men of letters ” ; and it is incumbent to avoid making 
enemies who, “ enjoying the privilege of being read from 


d’un royawtne agricole, 1768; — Le Droit nature}, 1765; — Du Com- 
merce, 1766 ; — Le Deapotiame de la Chine, 1767, 1768. 

Of the MarqTiis de Mirabeau : L'Ami dea hommea, 1756 ; — and the 
Thiorie de VImp6t, 1760. 

Of Turgot: Bfflexiona aur la formation et la distribution dea 
richeaaea, 1716. This is almost the only work of Turgot’s, apart from 
his articles in the Encyclopedia, with which his contemporaries were 
acquainted. Moreover, all or almost all his writmgs which figure in 
his collected works (Eug. Doire’s edition) were in reality mere rough 
draughts, which owe most of their interest to the r61e played by their 
author. * 

V.— Pierre- Augustin Caron de Beaumarchis [Paris, 1732; 
\ 1799, Paris]. 

1. The Sources. — Gudin do la Bronellerie, Histoire de Beau- 
marchaia, 1801-1809? [first published by M. Maurice Tourneux 
in 1888] ; — Sainte-Beuve, Cauaeriea du lundi, vol. vi., 1852; — L. 
de Lomdnie, Beaumarchais et son temps, Paris, 1856; — Jal, DicHpn- 
naire critique, article Beaumarchais; — d’Amcth, Beaumarchais et 
Sownenfels, Vienna, 1868; — Paul Huot, Beawmarehaia en Aile- 
magne, Paris, 1869; — Clement de Boyer, Lea Mimoirea de Beau- 
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one end of Europe to the other, are in a position to wreak 
a signal and lasting vengeance with a stroke of the p^ t 
[Cf. d’Alembert, vol. ii., p. 48, edition of 1821; and' 
Diderot, Letter to Mile Volland, August 12, 1762]. Be 
it said that it is not of himself or of Diderot that he speaks 
in these terms, but of Volta.ire. The beginning of the 
incident of the Jesuits preceded the burning of Emile, 
and the Calas incident occurred immediately after it. 
Never has public emotion been more legitimately aroused 
than on this latter occasion, if there be no example of a 
more deplorable judicial error. “From one end of Evurope 
to the other” — ^the expression is justified here — ^the entire 
magistracy is affected by the scandal, and the whole 
system of French criminal law is put on its trial. Once 
more it is Voltaire who leads the campaign, and his 
TraiU de la tolerance (1763) does more to popularise 


marchais^ Paris, 1872 ; — Bcttelheim, Beaumarchais, eine Biographief 
Frankfort, 1886; — E. Lintilhac, Beaumarchais ct ses CEuvres, 
d'aprts des documenis in^dits, Paris, 1887 ; — A. Holla, ys, Beau- 
marcliais, in the “Grands Ecrivains £ran 9 ais’' series, Paris, 1897 ; — 
Henri Cordier, Bxhliographie des oeuvres de Beaumarchais, Paris, 1888. 

2. The Man and the Writer. — Beaumarchais’ extraction, family, 
and early education; — he begins life as a clock-maker. — His first 
quarrel with Lapaute, 1753-1755. — ^He is appointed teacher of the 
harp to the daughters of Louis XV., 1759. — His duels and his success 
witli women. — He makes the acquaintance of Poris-Duvemey, — 
through whom he becomes mixed up in all sorts of financial affairs. — 
The Spanish adventure, 1764 [Gf. the fourth Mimoire against 
Goezman ; and Goethe’s Cla/oijo^ . — His first literary efforts : Eiiginie, 
1767, and the Essai sur le genre dra7natique sMcux, — Beaumarchais 
as an unsuccessful imitator of Sedaine, and a faithful disciple of 
Diderot. — Of the value of Beaumarchais’ main argument against 
classic tragedy: “Of what concern to me . . . are the revolutions 
of Athens and Borne ; ’’ — and that it has a social as well as a literary 
significance. — ^Beaumarchais’ second drama ; Lea Deux amis, 1770. 

Goezman incident, — and the Memoirea, 1778-1774. — ^Prompt 
sensation they cause;— and sudden popularity of Beaumarchais* — 
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his name in a single day than all the rest of his work 
& ItiPblf a century. The Parliament of Paris rejoins in 
1766 by ordering his Dictionnairc Philosophique to be 
burned, but the odious legal procedure resorted to at 
Abbeville and the punishment inflicted on the Chevalier 
de la Barre again causes opinion to side with the 
philosophers. Already victorious over the clergy, they 
are now victorious over the magistracy [Cf. F&lix 
Rocquain, L' esprit revolutionnaire avant la Eivolu- 
tion, bk. vii., Paris, 3878]. To complete their triumph 
it only remains for them to throw discredit on the 
Government, and it happens that towards 1768 the 
“Economists’* seem to give them their opportunity. 
The philosophers pretend to regard Turgot and his 
companions as “ extollers and upholders of despotic 
authority ” ; they reproach them with employing 

Reasons for this success ; — and that while they are in part political ; — 
they are also in part literary ; — altliough the humour of the Mcmoirea 
is sometimes in doubtful taste ; — their style is always on the verge of 
being declamatory, — and the matters they treat are of rather a 
trumpery order. — The Barhier de Seville, 1775 ; — and how, while 
turning to account in this work a subject that might be thought 
worn out, — Beaumarchais produced his masterpiece ; — and the 
masterpiece of the French comedy of the eighteenth century. — The 
success of the Barhier de Siville won definite recognition for prose 
comedy ; — and it is from the appearance of this piece onwards that 
skill in the conduct of the plot ; — dramatic action ; — and daring and 
vivacious dialogue become the essential characteristics of plays of 
this order. — Beaumarchais’ political and commercial intervention in 
American affairs, 1776, 1778. — The qualities of the Barhier de SMlle 
are again met with in the Mariage de Figaro^ 1783 ; — though this latter 
work contains additional characteristics, — of a kind less theatrical per- 
haps, — and as proper to the pamphlet as to comedy, — The political 
influence of the Mariage; — and that it would doubtless have been 
even greater than it was ; — had not Beaumarchais, who was alwajys 
occupied with business speculations as well as with literature, had 
the misfortune to fall foul of Mirabeau, 1786; — and to intervene 
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“apocalyptic and pious language," with being “enemies 
of the Fine Arts ” [Cf. Grimm, Correspondance, October, 
1767]. Voltaire attacks them in his Homme aux qtuircmte 
4cm, which, although not one of his best skits, is never- 
theless a success, its title passing into a proverb. And 
thus, thanks to the patriarch of Femey, the Economists 
too, vanquished and discontented, are kept in check for a 
time. 

-We say “thanks to the patriarch ” advisedly, for the truth 
is that the various incidents just referred to would scarcely 
belong to the history of literature, were it not for Vol- 
taire’s intervention in them, and in particular for the fact 
that the place he occupies in the history of his century is 
due to this very intervention. It is because he inter- 
vened in the question of the “ nett product ” and in that 
of “ legal despotism ” that he is Voltaire ; and he would 

(1787) in the trial of Kornmann and liis wife ; — on which occasion the 
counsel Bergasse handled him as severely as ho himself had handled 
Goezman twelve years previously; — iox different reasons indeed^ — 
but with an equal appearance of justice ; — and amid like applause. 

Beaumarchais* last years. — His opera Tarare^ 1787. — Obscurity of 
his r61e during the revolution ; — his drama La Mdre covpable^ 1792. 
— Although rich and already sixty years of age, — his passion for 
speculation reasserts itself. — His purchase of fire-arms [Cf. Lom^nie, 
vol. ii., p. 460] ; — and, in this connection, of Beaumarchais’ patriot- 
ism; — his arrest; — his release and his M6moirc d la Convention, — 
He is entrusted with a mission by the Committee of Public Safety, — 
while simultaneously the Paris Commune declares him a suspect and 
an emigrant. — His stay in Hamburg; — his return to France; — ^his 
two letters on Voltaire and Jesus Christ, 1799 ; — and his death. 

8. The Works. — ^Beaumarchais* principal works are mentioned above, 
and it will sufiice to indicate as the best edition of his complete works 
that issued by his friend Gudin, Paris, 1809, Collin [Cf. E. Fournier’s 
edition, Paris, 1676, Laplace and Sanchez]. 

^VI.— The End of Tragedy, 1766-1796. 

1. The Sources, — Grimm, Correspondance Laharpe, 
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not be Voltaire if he had not undertaken the defence of 
the Galas and of the Chevalier de la Barre. We are not 
examining here the motives of a more or less political 
order which prompted h'is intervention, and we do not 
desire to analyse, as it were, his outburst of generosity. 
We merely note that his real masterpiece was his life. 
If his contemporaries admired him chiefly for his extra- 
ordinary faculty of assimilation, combined with a not less 
extraordinary facility of execution or expression, it is 
certain that they admired these qualities the more, in pro- 
portion as the objects in connection with which he turned 
them to account were more numerous, more varied, and 
more foreign in appearance to his interests or any con- 
siderations of personal vanity. It is to be noted finally, 
that while until 1760, or thereabouts, he had been but 
one man of letters among — tinus ex niultis — from this 

Correspondance litt6raire\ — Gcoffroy, Count de litteratiire drama- 
iique; — Mgr. Lemercier, Cours analytiqiie de litierature gcneralo ; — 
Petitot, Repertoire du ihMtre francaia, vols. v. and vi. ; and Supple- 
ment, vol. i. ; — Laharpe's, de Belloy’s, Ducia* and M. J. Chenier’s 
Prefaces and notes to their tragedies; — Saint- Surin’s Notice in his 
edition of Laliarpe’s works ; — Caiupenon’s Notice in his edition of 
the posthumous works of Duels ; — Etienne and Martamvillc, Histoire 
du tJiedire frcmcata pendant la Revolution^ Paris, 1881. 

2. The Bivalry between the Different Kinds of Tragedy. — 
Voltaire’s predominant and sovereign influence o\er tlie tragic drama 
of his time ;--%‘ea8ons of this influence; — and its consequences [Cf. 
the Discoura de reception de Duds ] . 

PldloBophic tragedy ; — and its evolution in the direction of melo- 
drama ; — Laharpe’s Milafvie, 1770 ; — and his Brarnes^ 1783. — The 
dramas of Mercier [1740 ; i 1814] and the tragedies of IVloiic- 
Joseph 0h4mer [1764; + 1811] : Charles IX,, 1789 \--He7iri VIII., 
1791 \—Jean Galas, 1791 \—F€nelon, 1793.— Comparison between the 
subject of Finelon and that of Melanie \ — and that these works must 
not be regarded as imitations of Diderot’s Religieuae, which was not 
published until 1798. — Definition of philosophic tragedy; — and tlAt 
so far as it is confined “ exclusively to the defence of some political, 

25 
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date onwards he has become the man of his century and 
the personage known to history. All these events, then, 
which might seem to have nothing to do with theJxistory 
of literature, belong to it in consequence of the part he 
played in them. They brought into existence the real 
Voltaire ; they acquainted Voltaire with the nature of his 
power, they raised him out of the ruck and put him on an 
equality with the dozen men of whom Diderot declared 
as late as 1702, that “without standing on tip-toe they 
would still surpass him by a head ” [Cf. Letter to Mile 
Volland, August 12, 1762]. Furthermore they invested 
him in the eyes of the nation with that universal, that 
authoritative influence which, in spite of his efforts, had 
hitherto been disputed or denied him ; and certain essen- 
tial consequences were almost at once the outcome of the 
unique, the predominant, the almost sovereign situation 
which events had procured him. 


religious, or moral thesis [Cf. Laharpe, Works, vol. ii„ p. 639] , — 
it is the very opposite of tragedy, — and of drama. 

National traged/y\ — and that it is again Voltaire who with his 
Hcnriade and his Za'ire^ — is found to be the originator of “national 
tragedy,” that is of tragedy based on the history of France;— and 
principally intended to familiarise the spectators with that history. — 
De Belloy’s very successful pieces : Lc siege de Calads, 1765 ; — 
Gaston et Bayard^ 1771 ; — Gahrielle de Vergy^ 1777 ; — and that the 
object of these tragedies is scarcely dramatic ; — but rather didactic, 
[Cf. the Prefaces of de Belloy himself in Petitot’s liepertoire, vol. v.] 

Exotic tragedy ; — and that in spite of what might be thought at 
first sight, the conception from which it proceeds is akin to that 
underlying “ national tragedy ” ; — ^if its object be to make the theatre 
a medium for the vulgarisation of geography and foreign history. — 
Lemierre’s [1728 ; f 1793] Guillamne Tell and his Verne du Malabar, 
1766 and 1770. — De Belloy’s Pierre U Crueh 1773, and Laharpe's 
Mmtzieoffy 1776. — Laharpe's Barmicides^ 1778, — Du Buisson’s 
llamas KovU Z/wm, 1780. — Marigni^'s Zordi or Les Insnlaires de la 
NomeUe-Zilande, 1782; — and that all these creations ore inspired 
by Voltaire’s Alzire or his Orplielin de la Chine, 
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During the closing years of the reign of Louis XV., if 
the religious question be excepted, a sort of appeasement 
is seen W succeed the tiunult and agitation of the pre- 
ceding period. The conflicting parties are not reconciled, 
but they agree at least to a truce. The Sorbonne may 
censure Marmontel’s Bilisaire, “ but neither the court nor 
the parliament interferes in the matter ; the author is 
merely recommended to keep silent”-, the printing of 
BSlisaire is proceeded with, and the work is on sale 
bearing the king’s privilege [Cf. Marmontel’s Memoirs, 
bk. viii.]. The eno-yclopedic doctrine is circumscribed by 
its upholders themselves until it is nothing more than the 
Deism of Voltaire. The Parliament condemns, indeed, 
Baron d’Holbach’s work, Le systime de la nature (1770), 
but it declines to insert in its decree the speech of the 
Advocate General, Seguier, while it is Voltaire himself 

Graco-Eonian tragedy ; — and that it is astonishing that nothing of 
value resulted from this effort to attain to historic truth ; — and to 
exactness of local colour, — Leniierre’s Hijpennnestre, 1758, and his 
Idomdneej 1764. — Laharpe’s Timoldov, 1764. — Ducis’ (Edipe chez 
Adm^te, 1778.— -Laharpe’s Philoctete, 1783, and his Coriolan^ 1784. — 
N. Lemercier’s Mileagre, 1788. — Chenier’s Caiua Gracchus, 1792 ; — 
Legouv^’a Epicharis, 1794. — The reason that induced these writers to 
give a preference to Greek subjects [Cf, below Andrl Chiinibe] ; — and 
whether this tendency should not be rcgai’ded as evidence of a fornnJ 
intention to fight against the English infiuence ; — and to return, to 
this end, to the most remote sources of Classicism ? 

SthaJeespearean tragedy ; — and of Campenon's significant eulogy of 
Duois [1733 ; | 1816] ; — in whose favour he urges “ that he has never 
once been seen to go to the Greek tragic writers for his subjects.” — 
Belative importance of the role of Ducis in this respect. — His “ adap- 
tations ” : Hamlet, 1769 ; — Eomio et Juliette, 1772 \—Eo% Lear, 1788 ; 
— Macbeth, 1784; — Othello, 1792;— and of Sedame’s curious remark 
[letter to Ducis] : “ The writer to whom Othello only suggested ZaHre 
neglected what is essential ” in Shakespeare’s play, — Still it was tjjie 
author of Zaire who showed the way to the imitators and adapters of 
Shakespeare ; — and to Duois in particular ; — and if with the exception 
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who undertakes to attack and refute the book. The 
attitude of Voltaire is the same when De Vhomnte, a post- 
humous work of Helv6tius, appears in 1773. Eousseau, 
who lives obscurely in his humble retreat in the Rue 
Platriere, has ceased to attract attention. It was his 
wish to avoid men,” writes La Harpe, “ and men have 
forgotten him.” D’Alembert is translating Tacitus, and 
Diderot is at work on his Essai sur les rogues de Claude et 
NSron. Grimm, who in 1768 predicted “ a revolution 
to be imminent and inevitable,” declares in 1770 that 

public tranquillity has never been more assured.” When 
Chancellor Maupeou effects his coup d'etat against the 
Parliaments in 1771, he is applauded by the men of 
letters, who have become the supporters of the central 
authority. In 1774, on the succession to the throne of 
Louis XVI., the reconciliation of the Encyclopedists and 

of philosophic tragedy [Cf. however, Victor Hugo’s Preface to his 
plays] ; — all the other branches just referred to are those which will 
be essayed before long by the Romanticists ; — the latter, lr\ conse- 
quence, followed the initiative of Voltaire. 

3. Thb Works. — Nothing survives at the present day of the works 
we have just been mentioning ; and still less of many other produc- 
tions it would be easy to enumerate. For the curious, however, there 
exist excellent editions of Lemierrc (selected works), Paris, 1811, F. 
Didot ; — of Laharpe (complete works with the exception of the Lycie) 
Paris, 1820-1821, Verdierc ; — and of Ducis [complete ^works, 8 vols., 
and posthumous works, 1 vol.] , Paris, 1826, Nepveu. 

VII.— Andre-Marie de Chenier [Constantinople, 1762 ; t Paris, 
1794] . 

1. Thk Sources. — H. de Latouohe’s Notice in the edition of 1819; 
— Saint- Beuve, Mathurin Hegnier et Andre Chdnier^ 1829, in his 
Tableau de la podeie frangaise au XVT Portra/its Ui^ 

idwairesy 1839, vol. i. ; Periraite coniempormna^ 1844, voL v. ; 
Cwuaeriea du lundit 1851, vol. iv* ; and Nouveaux Iv/ndia^ voL iii., 
A. Michiels, Hiatoire dea Idiea liUdrairea cm XIX* aidclCi 
1848 ; — ^Becq de Fouqui^re’s Noti^ in his edition of the Vr<»rks, 1869; 
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the Economists is .consummated by the simultaneous 
presence in the Ministry of Malesherbes and Turgot. 
The t^o parties are now at the head of affairs and 
disposed to scoff at the younger generation, “ which on 
leaving college believes itself under the obligation of 
teaching those in authority how to govern their States ! 

A curious movement comes into existence under cover 
of this appeasement. The classic spirit concentrates its 
forces and takes the offensive, as if about to deliver 
a last battle before abandoning its dismantled strong- 
hold. It essays what little strength it still possesses 
against that “anglomania” whose “alarming progress’* 
it regards as an equal menace to “ the gallantry of 
the French, the culture of their society, their taste for 
the toilette,” and their literature. Voltaire writes : 
“ A few Frenchmen are setting up amongst us an effigy 

and Documents nouveaux^ Paris, 1875 ; — G. L. de Chenier’s Notices 
and Notes in his edition of the works, Paris, 1874 ; — Caro, La fin du 
XVIIP si^cle, vol. ii., 1880; — Anatole France, La vie littrraire, 
vol. i., 1888, and vol. ii., 1890;— J. Haraszti, La ;poesie d' Andre 
ChinieTj translated from the Hungarian by the author, Paris, 1892 ; — 
Em. Faguet, XVIIP siicle ; — L. Bertrand, La fin du claasicisme et le 
retour d Vaniique, Paris, 1897. 

2. Thb Poet ; — and that although his works did not appear until 
after his death, — this is the place to deal with them ; — since a num- 
ber of his coqfemporaries were acquainted with them in part and 
even imitated them (MiUevoye for example), — and since their essential 
features ore characteristic of a renaissance of Classicism, — of which 
proof has survived in the shape of Caylus* Hiatoire de Varf, — of 
David*s pictures ; — and of Abb6 Barth^lemy’s Voyage du jeune 
Anarcharais, — There cannot, in consequence, be a greater error than 
to regard Andr4 Chenier as a “ forerunner of Romanticism.” — On the 
contrary, it is proper to consider him not merely as a Boileau or a 
Malherbe gifted with inspiration ; — but as a Ronsord, — who should 
have read Voltaire, Montesquieu and Buffon ; — Buflfon more especiajly 
perhaps ; — and more modem than the original Ronsard by two hundi cd 
and fifty years. 
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of the divinity of Shakespeare, just as another set of 
imitators have recently erected a Vauxhall in Paris, or 
as others have distinguished themselves by calling ‘ aloff 
aux ' 'roastbeef.' Fonnerly the court of Louis XIV. 
helped to polish that of Charles II. ; nowadays, it is 
London that rescues us from a state of barbarism.*' La 
Harpe re-echoes his complaints in his Gorrespondance 
Utteraire, Translations from the Greek and Latin 
abound, and are contrasted with versions of Shakespeare 
and Ossian. The appearance in 1769 of Abb4 Delille's 
Georgiques was quite an event, Voltaire declaring the 
work — together, it is true, with Saint-Lambert’s Saisons 
and after the Art poHique — “the best poem by which 
Franco has been honoured.’* Four translations of the 
Iliad and the Odyssey, two in verse and two in prose, 
were issued between 1770 and 1789. Even archaeology 

Chenier’s Elegies, — and that they are characteristic of their period 
as regards their somewhat complicated phraseology ; — their dedication 
to a “Lycoris,’’ a ‘‘Camille,” or a “Fanny”; — the impeisonal 
character the poet is at pains to give them ; — ^their sensuousness ; — 
and a sort of amorous ferocity that marks them, — a ferocity that 
points to the influence of the Liaisons dangereuses, — Chenier's Elegies 
are the work of a greater poet than those of the Chevalier de Pamy, 
but they are work of a kindred type [Cf. H. Potez, Villegie depwU 
Fumy jusqu'd Lama/rtine, Paris, 1898] ; — for though doubtless more 
Greek and Latin in their inspiration they neverthfless offer the 
same characteristics ; — when indeed they do not remind the reader 
of P. J. [Gentil] Bernard ; — and of the Abb4 Delille : 

Pourquoi vois-jc languir ces vins abandonn^s 

Sous le li^ge tenace encore emprisonn4B ? 

The fragments of HerrrUs ; — and that it is easy to trace the same 
ohe^aoteristics in them ; — and to point out others which also belong 
to the eighteenth centmry. — Full of the ideas of Buffon, Andri 
Cf^nier appears in this work as an enthusiastic interpreter of the 
Ideas of his time ;--and already as the poet of the “ struggle for life.’ 
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and erudition, which had been so disdainfully handled in 
the Preliminary Discourse of the Encyclopedia, come into 
fashion again. A young writer declares, in the notes he 
scribbles on the margin of his copy of Malherbe, that 
“ even when we depict modern scenes and characters, we 
must learn how to delineate them by studying Homer, 
Virgil, Plutarch, Tacitus, Sophocles, and iEschylus.” 
A little later he will write in verse : “ Feast on the 
seductive fare offered by the mighty writers of Greece, 
but avoid the heavy intoxication of that spurious and 
boisterous Permessus, where drink the harsh singers of 
the nebulous North.** Would Boileau himself have 
given different advice ? 

The reader will perhaps be surprised that in proof of 
this renaissance of the classic spirit we should cite the 
author of the Barhier de Seville and of the Mariage dc 

— Like Voltaire and Condorcet he deals with the origin of religions ; — 
laying to their door most of the sufferings of humanity ; — and accusing 
the “ priests ” of having turned them to account in their own interest. 
— Finally in the third Canto he develops the doctrine of “ transformed 
sensation ” ; — proclaims the invincible tendency of man tow^ords 
“ virtue and truth ” ; — and concludes by addressing a hymn to 
** science ** [Cf. Condorcet’s Eaquisse ilea progrea de VEaprit 
hwinain \ .— This is the pure philosophy of the Encyclopedists ; — 
and doubtless Chenier would have developed it otherwise than did 
his friend Brun; — but no pliilosophy is further removed not 
merely from that of the Romanticists who are about to appear on 
the scene ; — but even from that of Rousseau. 

Andr6 Chenier’s Idylle8\ — and that without doubt it is not the 
inspiration of Oariatya or of the Jeunc Malade ^ — that differs from 
that of Hermes or of the EUgiea ; — at least if this latter inspiration 
be taken as just defined. — But as Ajidr4 Chenier is in immediate 
touch with Greek literature ; — and is in deep sympathy with Alex- 
andrinism if not with the antiquity of Sophocles, Pindar, ^md 
Homer; — by dint of imitating his models his verse has a strength 
which the inconsistent, colourless verse of his rivals lacks ; — but his 
poetry is not on this account in contradiction with the ideas of his 
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Figaro? It is a fact that Beaumarchais is scarcely a 
man of letters ; he is a man of business, and a man of 
business whose transactions were often or even usually of » 
no very reputable order. Few, assuredly, of his contem- 
poraries were less versed than he in the ancients, who were 
quite unknown to the society he frequents. His case, 
however, is only the more interesting on this account, 
and his example the more significant. For so long 

he followed in the footsteps of Diderot and Sedaine — 
in bis Eugenie (1716) of which he laid the scene in 
England, and in the Deux amis (1770) — he did but poor 
work. However, after producing those Memoires, whose 
spiritedness excited the jealousy of Voltaire — and the work 
indeed would be wholly in the classic tradition but for 
its shortcomings in the matter of good taste and in par- 
ticular of good manners — it occurs to him to be the third 

time, — Or rather, while resembling his contemporaries in every other 
respect, — he is distinguished from them solely by a subtler intelligence 
of that antiquity they have ceased to understand, — and by the fswJt 
that he combined their admiration for their own time,— with an 
artistic sense which finds utterance in the proverbial line : 

Let us express now thoughts in verse such as the ancients wrote. 

Moreover Chenier’s doctrines are in entire conformity with the 
character of his work, as is proved, — by his protests against " Anglo- 
mania”: — **The English poets , . . sad as their ever o^oud-girt sky, 
swollen as the sea that washes their shores, sombre and heavy ; . * 
—and still more by the fourth of his Epitres addressed to Le Brun; — 
or again by his Pohne de V Invention ; — the precepts in which are pre- 
cisely those of Boileau ; — but of a Boileau more emancipated, and in 
particular more cultured, and perhaps, too, more aristocratic ” than 
the real Boileau. — Comparison in this respect between the Poime de 
riftveniwn and the Art podtique; — and the Ddfense et Illustration 
de ia Langue franqaUe [Cf. in particular verses 299-890]. — In 
c<^Bequence, Chenier must in nowise be regarded as the first of the 
’"Xiomaniicists,” but on the contrary as the ^‘last of the classic 
writers*”— Had he lived, his influence would not perhaps have 
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writer to treat the- subject dealt with in the Folies 
amoureuses and the Ecole des femmes : the guardian of the 
^Id coniedy, duped by the eternal ingenue. He gives this 
Ihiibject a Spanish background, the background of Le 
Sage’s stories and of Scarron’s plays, and he produces the 
Barbier de SSville (1775) in reading which we are re- 
minded of Gil Bias. In 1783 he repeats his performance, 
and the result is the Manage de Figaro. And whether 
Figaro be be, Beaumarchias, himself, drawn from the 
life, with his utter absence of scruples and his fund 
of gaiety, or, as some regard the character, a “ fore- 
runner of the Kevolution,” he is first of all and above 
all the valet of old comedy, the last and most enter- 
taining of the Frontins, the Crispins, and the Scapins. 
Might we not declare, in other words, that directly 
Beaumarchais followed in the footsteps or rather re- 


absolutoly modified the direction taken by literature ; — owing to the 
strength of the movement in progress but it is certainly in Chenier 
that the disciples and literary imitators of Rousseau would have 
foimd their most redoubtable adversary. 

8. TstB Works. — The works of Andr4 Chenier are composed of ; 

(1) his poetry, forming three principal divisions; the Idj'lls, the 
Elegies, and the Poems or fragments of poems. Students of his 
poetry ought to consult at least four editions : H. de Latouche’s 
edition, Paris, 1819 ; Becq de Fouquiere’s edition, Paris, 1862, Char- 
pentier ; G. dp Chenier's edition, Paris, 1874, Lcmerre ; and the last 
edition issued by Becq de Fouqui6res, Paris, 1868, Charpentier; — 

(2) his prose writings, all or almost all of which have to do with 
politics; — and (8) of a somewhat brief but extremely important 
Commentary on Malherbe, first published in 1842, in the standard 
edition of Malherbe's works (Paris, Charpentier). 

VII.— Georges-Louis Leclerc de BulTon [Montbard, 1707 ; 
+ 1788, Paris,] , 

1. Tm SoiTRaBS. — Grimm, Correspondance litt&radre ; — H4ra^t 
de Sdchelles, Voyage d Monihard, Paris, 1785; — Vicq d’Azyr, Die- 
court dereeepHon, 1788 ; — Condorect, tiloge de M. le Comte de Buffon, 
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Burned the traditions of Regnard and Moliits be met 
with the success he had in vain sought to achieve by 
imitating Sedaine and Diderot ? And what ite more 
characteristic of the movement of which we are endeav- 
ouring to determine the nature ? Apart from Voltaire’s 
last pamphlets and the concluding volumes of Buffon’s 
Histoire imtiirelle, which are “ continuations,” only two 
‘‘novelties” destined to survive appeared between 1775 
and 1785, two comedies whose inspiration is certainly 
“ classic,” whatever opinion be held with regard to their 
qualities or their shortcomings. 

Towards the same period, tragedy, like comedy, harks 
back to its original sources of inspiration, though with 
less happy results, in this sense that it has left us nothing, 

I will not say comparable to the Barbier de Seville or the 
Manage de Figaro, but nothing that will bear reading 


to be found in vol. iii. of Condorcet's complete works ; — Cuvier, 
Bapport historique sur les proqrea des sciences naturelles, Paris, 
1810; — Flourens, Histoire dcs iravaux ef des idees de Buffon, Paris, 
1844 ; and Des manuscrits de Buff on, 1859. 

Correspondance inedite de Buffon, edited by Henri Nadault de 
Bnffon, Paris, 1860. 

Sainte-Beuve, Cauaeries du lundt, vol. iv,, 1851; vol. x., 1854 ; and 
vol. xiv., 1860; — Emile Mont4gut, Souvenirs de Bourgogne, 1874, 
Paris; — F. H6mon, Ullage de Buff on, Paris, 1878; — N. Michaut, 
illoge de Buffen, Paris, 1878 ; — C. d'HaussonnIle, Le salon de Mrne 
Necker, Paris, 1882; — Emile Faguet, XVIIB sihcle, ^faris, 1890; — 
De Lanessan’s introduction to his edition of Buffon’s works, 1884 ; — 
Edm. Perrier, La Bhilosophie zoologique avant Darmn, Paris, 1884. 
2, The Man of Science and the Philosopher. 

A. Buffon's early years. — His birth and education. — Dijon as an 
mteUectual centre during the first half of the eighteenth century 
[Of. Th. Foiseet, Le President de Brasses, 1842; and Em. de 
BrQglie, Les Portefeuilles du President Bouhier, 1896]- — The 
Angers duel, — and Buffon’s friendship with the Duke of Kingston 
[A Desnoiresterres, PJpicuriens et LetMs au XV IIP siicle, 1879]* 
Bufifon’s travels, 1780*1782 [Cf. his correspondence]. — His first 
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at the present day. After having gone the round of the 
universe, having sought for subjects in Mexico, Peru, 
China,* Malabar, and even in New Zealand, and having 
explored every epoch of the national history in quest of 
something new, tragedy at the finish returns to the 
Greeks and Komans, and again offers us plays whose 
heroes are Coriolanus and Virginia, Hypermnestra and 
Philoctetes. It is admitted that the ‘‘simplicity of the 
ancients is still capable of serving as a lesson to our 
luxury, a word that may be fitly used, says Laharpe, 
in connection with-our tragedies, which we have made at 
times somewhat too ornate.*’ The same writer opines 
that “ our overweening delicacy, in its desire to ennoble 
all it touches, may cause us to overlook the charm of 
primitive nature”; and he concludes that while it is 
doubtless a mistake “ to imitate the Greeks in everything, 

Memoir to the Academy of Sciences ; — ^he is appointed assistant to 
the mechanical section of that body ; — and his translation of Hale's 
work on vegetable statics, 1735. — He is appointed “ Intendant of the 
King’s Garden," 1739 ; — he devotes himself exclusively to natural 
history ; — and brings to bear on his studies the independent spirit 
and wide curiosity characteristic of the men of his time; — the 
qualities of his own well-balanced Burgundian temperament; — a 
temperament not without analogies to that of Bossuet ; — ^his genius 
for assimilation ; — his wealth of imagination ; — and his elevated style. 
— The three first volumes of the Histoire naturelle. 

Of BufiEbn’s style ; — and does it deserve the sharp criticism of 
which it has been the object; — or the jokes in doubtful taste 
that are still made at its expense ; — on account of the occasional 
occurrence in it of rather pompous sentences, — or somewhat garish 
touches ? — Buffon’s co-workers : Daubenton, Bexon, Gutoeau de 
Montbeillard ; — and his method of correcting them [Cf. Flourens, 
Manuscriia de Buff on ], — On the other hand, his frigid treatment of 
some of the great scenes he has described or imagined has aiso l^pen 
reproached him [Cf. Em. Mont^gut, Souvenirs de Bourgogne ]\ — 
a faot that might tempt one to say that these criticisms counterbalajTce 
or annul each other.— It is more accurate, however, to say that they 
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still SO far as the expression of the natural sentiments is 
concerned, there exists no purer model than that they 
offer us in their best works’* [Cf. Laharpe, Gowtb de 
litUraticre, part i., bk. i., chap. 6]. It would seem, more- 
over, that tragedy, in returning to its early traditions, 
acquires fresh vigour ; for its struggle against the melo- 
drama of such writers as Diderot and Mercier, or a little 
later of Guilbert de Pix6r6court, is the almost exact 
counterpart of the former conflict between the tragedy of 
Corneille and the tragi-comedy of Kotrou, Mairet, and 
Hardy. The men of the Revolution are about to go 
back a step further, for, as is well known, they will 
model their attitude in public life not on the Romans of 
Balzac or Corneille, but on the Greeks and Romans of 
Plutarch — or of Amyot. 

In the meantime another writer, a poet, and the only 
author of the time possessed of artistic feeling, harks 

are only apparently at variance ; — since Buffon’s style, being naturally 
rich, and adapting itself without effort to the loftiest subjects, seems 
to fall rather below what we should expect when treating such 
subjects, — a circumstance that accounts for its striking us as too 
majestic, and superior in some sort to the dignity of its object — when 
it deals with less considerable matters ; — and particularly in descrip- 
tive passages. — Buffon, moreover, can heighten bis style when 
necessary ; — and to say nothing of his rhythm, precision, and colour, 
— he has on more than one occasion attained to IjTicism [Cf. the 
Hiatoire naturelle de Vhomme'] ; — and more than once to the level of 
the epopee [Cf. the ^poquea de la ftature ] . 

B. The successive phases of Buffon's thought — Buffon’s fondness 
for hypothesis ; — ^ond how this taste, in presence of the exigences of 
the observation of nature ; — and the successive acquisitions resulting 
from study, — seems to have introduced some confusion into Buffon’s 
ideas. — From 1748 to 1769 he is the sworn enemy of **olassifioa- 
— ^which he feels to be artificial; — and not grounded on 
nature ; — ^he esteems them in consequence mere aids to the memory ; — 
on^ what is more dangerous, — as tending to deprive man of his rank 
as king of creation [Cf. vol. i. of the edition of the Imprimerie royale, 
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further back still to the very beginnings of classicism : we 
refer to Andr6 Chenier, in whom Ronsard may truthfully 
be said to live again. The temptation is great to dwell at 
length on Andr6 Chenier, but his work is posthumous, and 
we can only consider him here as representative of the 
intellectual tendencies of his contemporaries or of some of 
his contemporaries. At least we can say that his inspira- 
tion, like that of Ronsard, was purely Latin and Greek. 
Like Ronsard, too, but with a clearer consciousness of 
the reasons for his choice, he applied himself in particular 
to the imitation of the erotic Latin writers and of the 
poets of the Alexandrian school. Like Ronsard, he held 
that all beauty, all perfection was contained in the 
masterpieces of the ancients, and in consequence, like 
Ronsard, he believed all invention, all genius even, to 
consist in clothing his thought in their immortal forms 
of expression. 

p. 4 ; and vol. iv., p. 433] . — Hence tlie order he follows in arranging his 
matter ; — passing from “ domestic animals to “ wild *’ aiiimals ; — 
and from “wild” animals to “carnivorous” animals; — or from 
Europe to the rest of the old Continent ; — and from the Old 
Continent to the New ; — a mode of proceeding which amounts to 
subordinating the entire evolution of nature to the formation of 
man; — and the development of civilisation. — But between 1757 and 
1764, while studying the animals of the New World, — and lading the 
foundations, in the meantime, of zoological geography, — he perceives 
that the animals of the New World arc not the same as those of the 
Old ; — that, although not the same, they are analogous ; — and finally 
that they are in general smaller. — To explain these phenomena he 
sees no other way open to him than to have recourse to the infiuence 
of climate, food, and the rivalry between the different species ; — and 
to attribute to nature a greater plasticity than ho had done hitherto. — 
It is at this period that his ideas most closely resemble what will one 
day be the ideas of Darwin; — in spite of the fact that he al^ys 
continues to regard man as a being occupying a place apart in 
nature [C£. his nomenclature of monkeys] . — Finally, between lv64 
ahd 1787 further new ideas occur to him ; — which he opposes to those 
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Let us express new thoughts in verse such as the ancients wrote. 

A Pagan like Eonsard, as profoundly Pagan in hi^^Idylles 
as the author of the Hymnes and of the Sonnets d Gas- 
sandre, he loved, he was affected by, he conceived nature 
in the same way as Eonsard. Sensual and voluptuous as 
Eonsard was, his melancholy, like that of Eonsard, scarcely 
differed from that of the great Epicureans. And why 
should it not be said that he was a completer Eonsard 
than even Eonsard himself, if over and above Eonsard 
he represents the reaction against Malherbe and the 
protest of the subjective against the objective school ? 
It is for these reasons, that if it had been possible to 
resuscitate Classicism, the feat would doubtless have been 
achieved by this son of a Grecian mother. But was the 
resuscitation of Classicism possible ? 

We do not think so, and for more reasons than one, 

of Rousseau [Cf. vols. vi. and vii.] . — He now has a greater mastery 
of his subject. — New views abound in his work. — He writes the 
jkpoques de la nature; — and as he becomes more and more con- 
vinced of man’s insignificance in nature ; — of the humbleness of our 
position; — and of the irrevocablencss of the laws to which are 
subjected ; — he seems to set a higher value on society ; — an attitude 
that again brings him into agreement with the general ideas of his 
contemporaries ; — and with that religion of huiuamty with which they 
were all of them imbued by this time, 

C. Buff on' 8 influence, — This is the place to examine what Buffon 
taught his contemporaries ; — and to begin with, from a purely literary 
point of view, whether his Discours sur le style, — which is merely 
the speech he delivered on the occasion of his reception at the 
Academy, — is as important as it is sometimes held to be ? — In any 
case there are two passages in it that are ill understood and on which 
a meaning almost the opposite of that intended is put : ** TJie style 
is man"; — Buffon meant by this that since ideas belong to 

Nobody in particular, — the expression we give them is our only means 
of’ appropriating them ; — and the passage in which he advises writers 
to make use of none but “fAe most general terms" — The most 
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the first being that it had existed for a hundred and fifty 
years. Nothing human is eternal, and strive as it may to 
render the eternal aspect of its subject matter, every 
artistic ideal is subject to that decay which is the universal 
law. In the second place, if Classicism — as we have 
shown, or at least as we have endeavoured to show was 
the case — owed its definite shape as much to social as to 
literary considerations, it was inevitable that it should 
perish as the result of the exaggeration of its own prin- 
ciple, or in other words that it should follow the fortunes 
of the society of which it was the expression. It is much 
in the same way that the genius of the great masters 
of Italian painting was unable to prevent their art ending 
in the rhetoric of the Carracci, or, the world having 
changed, to liinder their Humanism being supplanted by 
Dutch naturalism. Finally, if French Classicism, as 
represented in its masterpieces, had been nothing more, so 

general terms are in nowise va^fuc or abstract terms, but “ non- 
technical ” terms; — and to say with Buffon that what is most 
personal about an author is his manner of writing, — does not for a 
moment convey that an author’s iiersonality is absolutely reflected lu 
his style. — There are writers whose character did not correspond to 
their style ; — and we have cited more than one example. 

In the case of Jluffoii himself it was more especially his ideas that 
influenced his conteniporai’ios, — or, more accurately, the consequences 
of his ideas ; — for nobody has done more than, or as much as Buffon, — 
to inalce us fee? the insignificance of our planet ; — and the boundless 
immensity of the universe ; — considerations whose outcome could not 
foil to be the destruction of the very fomidations of humanism, — so 
far as they were bound up with the supposition that man is nature’s 
masterpiece; — and that the earth is the centre of the world. — 
Another consequence of the diffusion of Buffon’s ideas ; — and a 
consequence almost more important, — as tending to a revolution in 
soientifle methods, — was to bring men to regard the natural instead 
of the mathematical sciences as typical of science; — to substitute, 
that is, the results of experience and observation foi those of calcula- 
tion and meditation ; — a change of attitude which, while giving a 
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to Speak, than the imprint left by the French genius on 
universal literature, it is inconceivable that it could have 
avoided being driven back behind its owiFfrontiers owing 
to the very progress of that literature, and thus perishing 
as the result of its own triumph. The generally accepted 
ideal throughout Europe for a hundred and fifty years, 
Classicism could only endme so long as this Europe 
itself endured; but this Europe passing away, it was 
- impossible that Classicism should not be transformed and 
disorganised and at last disappear along with it. 

The truth is, it is necessary to keep clearly in view 
the fact that there was something contradictory in 
the dream of Andre Ch4nier. To “ express new 
thoughts in verse such as the ancients wrote ” is, 
as be proves in his own person, an impossible feat, 
for while in Oaristys or the Mendiant there are 
assuredly lines in the manner of the ancients, what do 

new and “ biological ” trend to human curioHity brought into existence 
a new mode of thinking ; — the effects of which liave still to be 
exhausted [Cf . Ernest Haeckel’s History of Creation] . 

3. The Works, — The mistake has been made in all editions of 
Buffon, the first included [Paris, 1749-1804] , of endeavouring to 
justify the title he himself chose for his great work, and to this end of 
printing along with his own work, and mixed up with it, the work due 
to those who continued his labours so as to fonn a Complete Course 
of Natural History.” It is of importance in consequence to point 
out what really belongs to Bufifon in the 127 volumes of Bonnini’s 
edition, 179B-1807 ; — or in the 90 volumes of the edition published 
from 1752 to 1806 ; — or in the 44 qiiarto volumes of the first edition. 
It comprises : 

The Thiorie de la terre ; the Hiatoire de Vliomme and the 
HMoire des quadruphdea^ 15 vols. in 4to, written in collaboration 
with Daubenton so far as regards the anatomical portion, 1749- 
1767. 

5Che Hiatoire dea oiaeaux, 9 vols. in 4to, in collaboration with the 
Bexon and Guinean de Montbeillard, 1770-1788. 

The ilpoqiLea de la natu/re, 1778. 
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these poems offer in the shape of “ new thoughts*’ In 
the same way, it is not for a writer who has ceased to 
feel and think after the fashion of Corneille or Kacine 
to take their tragedies as his model : it is impossible 
to acquire the secret of their manner, while neglecting 
their fundamental ideas. That they attempted tliis im- 
possibility was the cardinal mistake of the men who may 
be teniied the pseudo-Classicists of the revolutionary 
period, — Mane- Joseph Chenier, Gabriel Legouve, Nepo- 
mucene Lemercier, and how many others besides, — writers 
who were not absolutely wanting either in talent or ideas, 
and whose rhapsodies, nevertheless, were only surpassed, 
as regards the mediocrity of their style and the abject 
poverty of their matter, by the verbose eloquence of a 
Itobespierrc or a Saint-Just — than winch, however, tlu*y 
did less harm. And be it not said that hteratm'e “ is 
silent” in times of civil discord. The theatres and the 

The Hiftinirc des mmrraujCj 5 vols. in 4to, in colLiboratioii with 
Andr<5 Thouin, 1783-1788. 

And finidly seven volumes of Suiipleinonts, piiblislied, the two first 
1774-1775, — the third in 1776; — the fourth in 1777, — and the three 
last 1782-1789. — The beat edition is M. de Laiiessan’s, Tans, 1884, Le 
Vaftseur. 

TI.— Jean-Antoine-Nicolas Caritat, Marquis de Condorcet 

[Ribeinont, 1743; j 1794, Bourg-la-lleine]. 

1. Thb SoiTkces. — Condorcet’s imumscripts presoi\ed in the library 
of the French Institute; — F. Arago’s biography of ('oiidonjet jirered* 
ing bis edition of the works, Paris, 1847-1849 ; — Sainte-Bciivc, 
CauHerics du haidt, vol. iii., 1859; — ^Chamia, Condorcet, sa vie ci nos 
ceuvrett, 1863 ; — Ch. Henry, Correajyon dance incdiic de Condorcet ct 
de Turgot j Paris, 1883 ; — M. Gillet, L'utopie dr Condorcet, Pans, 
1888; — F. Picavet, Lea IdcologucH, Paris, 1891; — Dr. Robiiiet, 
Condorcet^ sa vie ct son ceuvre, Paris, 1895: — Guillois, Madam^ dc 
Condorcet, Paris, 1896. 

2. The Philosopher ; — and that it may be that he has not as yet b#en 
impartially judged ; — seeing that he is almost the only Encyclopedist, — 

20 
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booksellers were as busy during the storm and stress of 
the Bevolution as were, of course, the orators. Bht with 
an entire misapprehension of the diversity of successive 
periods, and of the conditions to which eloquence and 
literature are subject, the men of the time considered it 
was possible to borrow the style of generations whose ideas 
they had ceased to share, and held that masters, whose 
sujwemacy was no longer acknowledged in the domain of 
thought, might still be appealed to as guides in the art 
of writing. It is found in consequence that the three 
men — Condorcet, Buffon, and Bemardin de Saint-Pierre 
— who continue to exert an influence on opinion during 
the closing years of the century, the years of the slow 
agony of classicism, have a single trait in common — 
they have broken resolutely with the past. 

It has been said of Condorcet “that he was the superior 
product of the civilisation of the eighteenth century,’’ and 

and even almost the only Giroiidin, proscribed though he was with the 
rest of the party ; — who ^has not benefited hy a sort of amnesty that 
is accorded the Encyclopedists on account of the persecutions they 
never suffered [Cf. above the articles dealing with the Enc 3 ^clopedia] ; 
— and the Girondins iKjcause want of time did not allow of their show- 
ing themselves in their tme light [Cf. Edmond Bird, La Ugende des 
Girondins^ — Whether the explanation of the treatment the “ Marquis 
de Condorcet ” has met with does not lie in the facts that he was un- 
true to his birth ? — that the amiable woman who ^re his name 
acquitted herself ill of the task of defending and keeping up his 
memory [Cf. Guillois, Madame de Condorcet] ? — and that while a 
talented man in some respects, he was a foolish one in others. — ^The 
truth is a greater measure of fanaticism and of credulity ; — even of 
naivetd ; — have never been combined in one individual, nor has there 
ever been a man who concealed in quite a natural manner less real 
originality behind a more considerable fund of science and intelligence. 
—Still, and without any reference to his scientific labours proper, — 
h||i edition of the Penseea and his Panegyric of Pascal, 1776, together 
with his great edition Voltaire, — ^the edition known as Kehrs edition, 
the promoter of which was Beaumarchais, — are among the most 
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beyond doubt he is the embodiment of what is best and 
worst in the encyclopedic doctrine. He might also be 
termed* a fanatical Fontenelle were it not for the incon- 
gruity of coupling fanaticism with the name of the author 
of the Entretiem. A disciple of Voltaire, a very intimate 
friend of Turgot, a member of the French Academy, 
and perpetual secretary of the Academy of Sciences, 
it will scarcely be held that his scientific labours bear 
witness to any great originahty or erudition ; while he 
has never been esteemed a great writer. Still, even 
to-day he exerts - a potent influence on the lives of 
Frenchmen, since the organisation of the national system 
of education should be traced in reality to his Memoires 
stir Vinstruction publique, a work whose excellence 
may best be appreciated by comparing it, for example, 
with the writings of his friend Cabanis. Then he is the 
author of the famous Esquisse d’une histoire desprogres de 

intereating evidence that exists of the state of men’s minds on the 
eve of the French Revolution; — a fact which alone lends Condorcet 
a considerable “ representative ” value. — A further point is that his 
influence is still felt in France ; — since it was he in reality who 
organised or inspired the French Bystcui of public education ; — 
while to gauge the worth of his ideas on this matter it i ^ sutlicient 
to compare them with those, for example, of his friend Cabanis. — 
The programme of studies followed m French schools at the present 
day is conceited in the spirit of Condorcet’ s views on education. — 
Finally his Eaquiaee d'une luatoire dea progri:a de V esprit hu7nain ; 
— which does honour to his courage and to his strength, or 
rather his serenity of cliaracter ; — ^if he wrote it, as is said, when in 
hourly expectation of being guillotined ; — remains a work of capital 
importance in the history of modern thought, — European as well as 
French, — owing to the precision of outline, the wide diffusion, and the 
strong impulsion it gave the idea of Progress. 

8. The Works. — Neglecting his scientific, economic, and political 
works, which cannot considered as belonging to the history^of 
literature owing to the absolute lack of any origmality in their con- 
tents and of any merit in their style, there only remain for mention : 
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Vesprit huniain, of which it may be said that if other 
books have expressed the idea of progress with greater 
eloquence, few have done so with more persuasiveness. 
His contemporaries were fully alive to the value of the 
work, and the National Convention was well aware of 
what it was about, when it decreed [April 2, 1795], on 
the recommendation of Haunou, the “ sage,” that the 
Tolume should be printed at the public expense and distri- 
.buted throughout the territory of the Republic.” It will 
be admitted that if the progress of science be accepted, as 
it was by Condorcet, as the measure of progress in general, 
it is difficult not to be struck by the advance of human 
knowledge. The religious veneration for science still 
entertained at the present day was founded by Condor- 
cet's Esquisse, which transmitted to posterity in portable 
and handy form all the mingled error and trutli con- 
tained in the encyclopedic doctrine. 

(1) His academical paiief^:> rics {Klotjes)^ some of which arc very 
iiterestiiig ; (2) His dc Blaise Pascal ; — his Vie dc M. Turgot ; 

— and his notes to KehTs edition of Voltaire — the uiajorit}' of which 
are reproduced in Beuchot’s edition ; (8) His Esguissc d' tme hisfoire 
des prog res de Vespni huviain ; (4) His Mnnoires sur Vu\struciion 
puhhque ; and (5) His Correspondence. 

The best, or it may be said the only, edition of Condorcet’s works is 
that edited by Arago, Pans, 1847-1849, Firmiu- Didot. 

X.--Jacques-Henri Bernardin de-Saint-Piei^e [Le Havre, 
1787; 1 1814, Eragny]. 

1. Thb Sources. — Aime Martin, Essai sur la vie et les ouv rages 
de Bernardin de Saint-Pierre, preceding his edition of the works, 
Paris, 1818 and 1826 ; — Bernardin de Saint-Pierre’s correspondence, 
edited by Aim^ Martin, together with the latter’s SivppUmmt aux 
Memoires de sa vie, Paris, 1826 [In consulting this Supplement, 
a%in reading the Essai, it must be remembered that Aim4 Martin 
married the widow of Bernardin de Saint-Pierre] ; — Villemoin, 
Literature fram^aise au XVIIP siMe; — Saint-Beuve, Portraits 
litUrmres, vol. i. ; Chateaubriand et son groupe htteraire, vol, i,; and 
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Buffon, by his Histoire naturelle, also aided in propa- 
gating this veneration for science. The Encyclopedists 
had been parsimonious in their praise of him, and not to 
refer to the treatment he received at the hands of Grimm, 
he is caricatured, and spitefully caricatured, m the 
portraits the vapid Marmontel has left of him in his 
Memoirs [Cf. Marmontel, Memoires, bk. vi.1 . A new 
generation, however, had already done him greater 
justice. The Ejwques de la nature, issued in 1778, raised 
Buffon to the rank he merited. The Hermks of Andre 
Chenier was inspired by the great naturalist, while 
allowing that the Abbe Dehlle merely rendered him 
ridiculous in his Trois Eegnes, it is certain that such 
was not the intention of the author. Moreover, it 
was Buifon’s good fortune that, having left his work 
incomploted, it was continued by his assistants, by 
Daubenton, Gueneau de Montbeillard, Lace 2 iede and 


Cnuserirs ilu lundi, vol. ^i .\ — Arvede Barinc, BcrTtartHii de Saini- 
Pierrey in the “Grands Ecrivains frant;ais ’’ series, Taris, 1H91 ; — 
Fernand Maury, Etude sur hi vie ct ies (ruvres de Bernard hi de 
Baini-PicrrCf Paris, 1892. 

2. The Man and the Writer. — Ilis family and education ; — his 
adventurous youth ; — his travels in Germanov , Holland, and llussia. — 
A favourite wnth women [Cf. Maury, Essai, etc.]. — He goes to the 
Mauritius in the capacity of colonial engineer, 1768. — His return to 
France, 1771/ — his quest of a wife, or rather of a dowrv ; — and his 
friendship with »Tean-, Jacques Rousseau. — He publishes liis Voyage d 
Vile France, 1773 ; — a work which procures him admittance to 
the society of Mile de Lespinasse, — and of Mine Geoffrin - where 
he makes the acquaintance of “ the philosophers “ ; — whose adversary 
he promptly becomes owing to incompatibility of humour and also 
because d’Alembert fails to induce Turgot to accord him a pension 
and a post. — He publishes the Eiiidetf de la nature, 1784 ; and Paul et 
Virginie, 1787. — His role during the early years of the Revolution ; — 
his appointment as Intendont of the King’s Garden, 1792. — |Iis 
Memoir on the “necessity of adjoining a menagerie to the Horti- 
cultural Garden.” — The reorganisation of the Museum causes the 
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Lamarck, who were shortly to be followed by such 
naturalists as Cuvier and Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire. He had 
brought a new science into existence, the sciehce of 
organic life, and this fresh department of knowledge was 
about to be enriched, was daily being enriched, by the 
discussion of his bold theories as much as by his dis- 
coveries themselves. But since these discoveries and 
theories all tended to strip man not precisely of his rank 
in nature — where he continued to occupy the first place 
— but of the sovereignty he assigned himself in the 
natural world, they could not fail sooner or later to 
produce effects analogous to those which resulted from 
Newton’s discoveries, making of the earth, instead of the 
“centre of the universe,” merely one of the “small 
planets ” of a siderial system which is itself constituted 
by an infinity of other planets [Cf. E. Haeckel’s History 
of Creation, chap. i. and ii.] 

abolition of his post. — He is appointed professor of ethics at the Ecole 
Normale [Cf. as to the Ecole Nonnole, Picavet, Lea iiUologuea^ 
Paris, 1891, and the Livre du Centenaire de Viicole norrnale^ Paris^ 
1895] . 

Importance of Bernordin de Saint-Pierre’s r61e in literature ; — 
and that he is eminently representative of three things : — the first 
attempts to introduce the exotic element into descriptive literature ; — 
the reaction of the champions of sentiment against the abuses of 
Rationalism ; — and the transformation of the algebraic into a con- 
crete style instinct with life and colour. — His accounts of his travels : — 
and how they widen the horizon opened up by Rousseau in his Now- 
velle The descriptions in the Voyage d Vile de France, 1778, 

and those in the Abb^* Helille’s Jardina, 1782. — Opposition between 
the two writers’ manners ; and howBemardin de Saint-Pierre supple- 
ments and completes Buffon. — Whether the jirincipal merit of Paul 
et V^rginie does not lie in the novelty of the l^kground ; — and what 
wovld remain of the rather silly child’s idyll, — ^if it were stripped of 
'Qie seduction and charm > of the descriptive passages that set it off 
[fif. Bainte-Beuve, Chateaubriand ei aon groujte litUraire, voL i., 
eighth and ninth lessons}. 
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Had Bemardin de Saint-Pierre a presentiment of some 
of these consequences ? To-day he is solely remembered 
by a brief novel, Paul et Virginie, which has caused the 
shedding of more tears than the story of Iphigenia offered 
up in sacrifice in Aulis.’" This fate is inadequate to his 
deserts. A sincere and appreciative moralist — though 
indeed an egoist, a schemer, ambitious of success and a 
man whose gallantry has often a wheedling tone that is 
unctuous and unpleasant — Bernardin de Saint-Pierre is 
an admirable writer. The delightful and brilliant hues, 
or the delicate and nicely graduated tones with which he 
lends variety to his descriptive passages — one is tempted 
to say to his ‘‘palette *’ — in the Etudes de la nature are 
too generally ignored. He aimed, too, at protesting 
against the naiTOw rationalism of the Encyclopedists, 
and, after his fashion, at preventing his contemporaries 
abandoning all belief in God and still more in Provi- 

The philosophy of Bernardin 'de Saint-Pierre ; — and that it may 
almost be said to begin and end with the idea of finality. — His exag> 
gerations on this head ; — already in the Etudes ; — ^but still more in 
the Harmonies ; — which it is true did not appear until after his death. 
— The cause of these exaggerations ; — and that they are the outcome 
at once of the author’s intimate knowledge of nature, — and of his 
intention to counteract the philosophy of his century. — How tlicy 
led Bemardin de Saint-Pierre to impeach the science of his tune ; — 
to subordinate science to morality ; — and morality itself to oesthetics. 
— That in tliia and several other respects Bernardin de Saint-Pierre 
forms the connecting link between Chateaubriand imd Bousseau ; 
between the Qdnie du chrishanisme and the Profession de foi du 
vicaire Savoyard ; — and between the renovation of the Christian idea 
and the crisis undergone by sentimentalism in the second half of the 
eighteenth century. 

Moreover all three writers mark distinct stages in the renewal of 
style ; — and, in this connection, that at must not be forgotten that the 
J^tudes de la nature were written before the publication of the Con- 
fessions and the Beveries du •promeneur solitaire [Cf. Corresfton- 
dancCf T, and II.] . — Suppleness, precision, and colour of Bemardm de 
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dence. It has to be confessed that the way in which 
he set about this task is proof that he was not what 
was termed in his time a “ thinking head/’ His use 
and abuse of final causes is only too notorious, while, 
to speak plainly, his excessive sentimentalism lands him 
in sheer silliness. His chief misfortune, however, was 
to have been preceded by Rousseau and followed by 
Chateaubriand. His entire work, so far as concerns the 
thought that finds expression in it, or attempts to find 
(‘xpr<*ssion amid the overgrowth of vorliiage, is a more 
development or amplification of the Lettre sur la Pro- 
videnrr. On the other hand, considered as a champion 
of the rights of senlinient he is merely a forerunner of, 
or is paving the way for, the author of the Ghiie du 
chrlstUaiisine. Similarly, while his style is neither as 
sober, as vigorous, nor as eloquent as that of Rousseau, 
it IS without the brilliancy, the beauty, and tbe stately 

Sidnt-l’ierie's (k*sc‘ni)tiv<' st\l(\ — Thai it iw the* ohjects themselves 
that he describes, and not at all, — or to quite a secondarv^ extent, 
— the feeling's or moods the objects arouse in liim. — Freshness, 
richness, and “ teehiiicalitN ” of his \ocalnilary. — Of the nature of his 
picturesqueiiess ; — and tliat it is more espoeially the result of a 
faithfulness of imitation ; — which obtains broad effects by processes 
of the kind employed by the miniaturist. 

Last years of Bernardin de Saint-Pierre; — and tliat he furnishes 
another good example of tlie writers whose cliaract^ has been 
strangely different to their style [Cf. F. Maury, Bernardin de Saint- 
Pierre] . — His lectures at the Ecole Normale, ITOo ; — and his election 
to the Institute; — he works at his Ha r mo men de /a- nature, — His 
Mott de Soerate [a fragment of the Harmonies] and liis Memoire Bur 
la nature de la morale^ 1798. — His relations with Bonaparte and 
Uhateaubriond. — His second marriage ; — and the light which the 
circumstances under which it was contracted throw upon his 
ehargeter; — and how Aime Martin, his secretary, and the second 
husband of his widow, — has mode of him the “ respectable and 
viiAious personage” he is popularly lielicved to liave been. — The 
great edition of Paul et Virginiej 1806 [in 4to, Didot] ; — and the 
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measure of the style of Chateaubriand. His very life, 
while it has sometliing of the adventurous character of 
the lives of Chateaubriand and Kousseau, lacks the psy- 
chological interest that attaclies to the existence of Eous- 
seau, without possessing the public or almost political 
interest offered by the career of Chateaubriand. Finally, 
whether it be the fault of circumstances or his own 
fault, it cannot })e said of him that he either closed a 
finishing or started a commencing period in the history 
of literature. This honour belongs to Cliateaubriand. 
It is with Cliateaubriand that a really new period begins, 
and for onci^ in history, by tlie greatest of hazards, it 
happens that tlu^ ojiening of the new period coincides 
w’ith that of a new century. 

])refac*(‘ “ against the tyrants of literature and of common «ense.” — 
His last controversies and Ins death. 

3. Thk Works. — Th^rnardiu de Saint- Pierre’s works comprise: 
^1) his innels: Paul rt 17H7 ; — Arcadie^ bk. i., 1788; — the 

ChaumUre ludiennc, 1790, followed by the Cafe de Suratc '. — Vlmp' 
mrl, the Pnerc d\\hrahaw^ and the fragments of the Ama::our 
[posthumous, as are also the fragments of Arcadie, bks. li. and in.J. 

(2) The Etuden de la vaiure^ 1784, wdiich resumed, developed, eoin- 
pleted and exaggerated, form the Plannonieft de la nature^ first pub- 
lished in 1815. 

(3) Of his ptditical w^orks and a certain number of short wTitiugs, of 
which the jmneipa] are: Les v<vux d'un Solitaire, 1790; — and the 
Essni 8ur Je* n-Jarqurs Rousseau [1820]. 

(4) The Voi/age d rile de France, 1773, and a certain number of 
notes or narratives of travel \ Holland, Prussia, Poland, Russia] . 

The best, though very imperfect, edition of the W'orks is that of Aime 
Martin in 12 vols. Bvo, Paris, 1820, Dupont, to w^hieh should be 
adjoined the Correspondence, also very incomplete, in 4 ^ols., Paris, 
1826, Ladvocat. 
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One of the first results of the waning of the classic 
ideal w^as necessarily to emancipate the individual,” to 
restore to him his natural independence, and to make of 
him, in the words of the ancient philosopher or sophist, 
“the measure of all things,” The ego^ formerly pro- 
nounced “hateful,” and as such kept in subordination, 

THE AUTHORS AND THEIR WORKS 
First Period 

From the Publication of the G^nie du Christlanisme ” 
to the First Performance of the “ Burgraves ” 

1802>1843 

I.— Frangois-Rene de Chateaubriand [Saint-Malo, 1768; 
f 1848, Paris], 

1. The Sources. — Marie- Joseph Chenier, Tableau de la litiirature 
frangaiae en 1810 ; — Esaai aur la vie et lea ouvragea de Chateaubriand^ 
vol. i, of Pourrat’s edition, Paris, 1838 ; — Chateaubriand's Prefaces in 
the same edition of his works; — and the M&nioirea d^outre-tombe, 
Bi^’s edition, Paris, 1898. 

S^te-Beuve, Porirwiia coniemporaim^ vol. i., 1884; Chateau- 
bfhand et aon groupe littdraire, 1849; Cauaeriea du lundi^ vol. L, 
1850 ; ii., 1850 and 1851 ; x., 1854 ; and Nouveaux lundia^ vol. iii., 

894 
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recovered its sovereign rank, and once more found in 
itself its object, its adequate justification, and its final 
cause. • Such, as we have seen, were the views of the 
author of the Confessions ; and the renown he had won 
seemed to have proved the truth of his opinion. For the 
originality for which he had been admired, for which he 
had been feared, without its nature being very clearly dis- 
cerned, what else was it, nt least in the main, than his 
contempt for fashionable conventions, than the jealous 
care, the savage obstinacy with which he had avoided 
being contaminated by current prejudices, than his violent 
assertion of his personality in the face of these conven- 
tions and these prejudices ? 

If Bousseau, however, had been a mere impassioned 

1862; — A. Vinet, Mme fie Sfad et Chateanhriand, profewBorial lec- 
tures delivered at Lausanne in 1844 ; — A. Villeniaiii, Af. dc Cha~ 
ieauhriandt fta vie, sea ouvragea, ci son injfueyice, Paris, 1858; — 
De Marcellus, CUatenuhriand et son temps, Paris, 1859;-— L. cle 
Lom^nie, JHaquiases biographiques et Htterairea, 1849, 1861, 1862; 
— J. Danielo, Lea convrraaiions de M. dc Chateaubriand, Paris, 1864 ; 
— de Bornier, Kloge de Chateaubriand, 1864 ; — Em. Faf^uet, XIXe 
aUcle, Paris, 1887; — De Lescure, Chateaubriand in the “Grands 
Ecrivains fran^'ais ” series, 1892. 

P. de Saman, Lea enchantemena de Prudence, Paris, 1869 ; — A. 
France, LwciZe de Chateaubriand, Paris, 1879; — P. de Raynal, Les 
correspond an de Joubert, Paris, 1883 ; — A. Bardoux, Mme de Beau- 
mont, Paris, J1884 ; Mme de Custine, Paris, 1888 ; and Mme de Buraa, 
Paris, 1898; — G. Pailhes, Chateaubriand, sa femme et sea amis, 
Paris, 1896; — Rene Kerviler, Essai d'unc bio -bibliographic de 
Chateaubriand, Vannes, 1895. 

2. The Man and the Writer. — His birth, education, and early 
years ; — and to what a slight extent they throw light on his char- 
acter, — seeing that Lesage, for example, and Duclos were of Breton 
extraction, as he was ; — that Maupertuis and Laniennais were born, 
as he was, at Saint- Malo ; — and that Bonald and de Moist re oamg, as 
he did, of a good family. — His sub-lieutenancy in the regnaent of 
Navarre, 1786 ; — his presentation at court ; — his first stay in Paris ; 
; — and his departure for America, 1791. — He returns to Franco, but tit 
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advocate of the theories of individualism, a mere “ self- 
exhibitor,” BO to speak, his cynicism would rather have 
tended to estranfje a certain proportion of his admirfers and 
in particular of his imitators. It must on no account be 
overlooked that when the Confessions saw the light in 1782, 
they aroused at first a general impression of disgust. “ I 
am astounded to think that I should have veritably w’or- 
shippod Bousseau,” wrote Mine de Boufflers, “ for it 
seems to me that his Confessions might be the work of a 
stable-man, or of some one of even lower rank” [Letfrc 
d Gustave TII., May 1, 1782 1 . A few years later, after 
the publication of the last six books of the Confessions, 
Yolney, who represents the opinion of a different circle, 
urged the saim; objection against the work in plainer and 

once joins the Kinij'i'fints,” 1792; — and s(*r\es in Conde’s army, 
1792-179J5. — His ;\ears of luirdsliij) and pruation; — lus residence in 
Ijondon ; — and the sur lcn Jicvolnfton^, 1797. — Tlie death of 

Ins mother, 1798; — and liis conversion. — He conceives the idea of his 
(tihiir du chriftiiiOiiHine . — His return to France, 1800. — Publication of 
1801; — and of the (hhiic du chrintiuniHmc, 1802. — The second 
edition of this hitter w<-)rk and its dedication : “To the First Consul, 
Citizen.” — Chateaubriand is appointed Secretary to the Embassy at 
Eome ; — and French Minister in tlie Valais ;— he resigns his post on 
account of the execution of the Due d’Enghicn.— He commences the 
Martyra and goes on a journey to tlie East. — Publication of the 
Mivrfyr8„ 1809; and of tlie Itineraire de Pans d Jerusalem, 1811. — 
Elected a me>uber of the Academy, 1811. — TJie Enipe?yDr refuses to 
api>rove the speech lie was to have made at his receiition by the 
Academy, — a circumstance which definitely converts him into an 
irreconcilable enemy of Napoleon. — His pamphlet, l)e Buonaimrte 
et des Bourbons, 1814 ; — and how its success forced Chateaubriand 
to abandon literature for politics. — His literary work is now termi- 
nated ; — whatever additions he may make to its volume ; — and after 
the disapjximtmeuts caused him by the Govermnent of the Bestora- 
tioa, — his rdle will be confined during twenty-five years to observing 
the effects of his influence ; — which a poet [Th. Gautier, in his His- 
tovre du romantisme] has happily summarised by saying : — that he 
^‘restored the Gothic cathedral “ throw open to men the immeu* 
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Stronger terms. Writing in 1796, he deplores the fact 
“that the author of Emile, after having had so much to 
say oi> the subject of nature, should not have imitated 
the discretion of nature who, w^hile exposing to view what 
is so designed as to flatter the senses, has hidden in our 
bowels and covered with a thick veil what tlireatened to 
shock our delicacy” [Cf. L€(;ons dhistoirc in vol. vi. of 
Volney's works] . At the same time, howev(jr sliameless 
llousseau may have been in liis l)oastful oxposine of his 
shortcomings, it is nevertheless a fact that the citizen of 
Geneva w^as a moralist ; and it was tlie moralist in him 
that the philosophers more particularly disliked, but that 
their adversaries especially esteemed, a circumstance which 
explains liow it comes about that liousscaii, by a crown- 

sity of natuio from which they had been sliiit oil ” , — and “nueiitcd 
iiiodem melancholv.” 

A. How Chateauhrunul widened and renewed our feehnrj Jor 

nature ] — on the one hand b;v the additional charm of splen- 

dour of colouring to tlie stilT “ monochrome ” descriptions of 
Rousseau ; — by the way in which lie expanded into frescoes the 
“miniatures” of Bernardiu dc Saint- Pierre ; — by the A'ivid reflection 
of his own ardent personality he introduced into his descriptitins ; — 
and on the other liaiid by tlie dnersity of the sceuer;\ he sketched ; — 
now borrowing his material from the still virgm nature of North and 
South America ; — now bringing into sight the poetry of the calmer, 
temperate nature of Ins own land ; — -now indulging in a melancholy, 
a sadness, and a majesty wortliy of the country round Rome. — 
Further he gave completer expression than any of his predecessors 
to the secret affiiuties that exist between nature imd man ; — to 
relationships and “ correspondences ” ; — which are themselves rcjire- 
sentative of a relationship still more remote ; — that between nature 
and its Creator; — and hero is perceived the bond of union in liis 
work between the feeling for nature and the religious sentiment. 

B. Of the a})ologetic value of the “ Game du christiamsmc ” ; — and 
that to estimate it, it is specially necessary to consider the work ni 
connection with the needs of its author’s time. — The desideratum at 
the period in question was to “ reinstall ” tlie religious sentiment in 
its rights ; — ^while to counteract the philosophy of Voltaire, it was 
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iug and most characteristic singularity, is at once the 
man whose Gontrat social was the gospel of Eobespierre 
and Babeuf, and the man who is found to be thte intel- 
lectual ancestor of Mme de Stael and Chateaubriand. 

At the same time we are far from asserting that Mme 
de Stael or Chateaubriand refrained from imitating the 
individualism of Eousseau. It would be hard to point 
to more personal novels, to novels that is that more 
strongly resemble confessions, than Bene, Delphine^ or 
Gorinne, There were certainly fewer personal revelations 
in the Nouvelle Heloisc, and at a later date we shall not 
find completer or more sincere confessions in Adolphe or 
in Indiana. It is her own cause that Mme de Stael pleads 
both in Delphine and in Gorinne, while Chactas and 

urgently neceasary to define the r61e of Christianity in civilisation. — 
Chateaubriand accomplished this task by showing in lus own way 
that art and literature themselves as well as morality are indebted to 
religion for “ new beauties ; — and by shoA^ing what Christianity has 
done in the way of awakening sentiments unknown to the ancients ; 
— and of procuring huiiiiin nature satisfactions of a jirofound order. — 
Proceeding on these lines, he established three points, which, since 
his time, have secured general adhesion ; — the dissidents being con- 
fined to some few freemasons ; — the first point is that a believer is 
not necessarily a fool or a knave ; — ^thc second that “ Voltairianism ” 
is contrary to histoncal truth ; — and the third, that supposing all 
religions to be false, the reahty of the “ religious sentiment ” would 
still subsist. 

C. Chateaubriand' 8 injiucnce on the development of the Mstorical 
sentiment ; — and that to appreciate it, it is sufficient to compare the 
Martyrs with Voltaire’s Histories; — for whatever be the measure of 
absolute truth offered by his Franks, his Gauls, his Homans and his 
Greeks ; — and the point is open to discussion owing to the advance 
in occurEwsy of modem research ; — ^they do not resemble one another ; 
— a circmnstance which distinguishes them from the Greeks and 
Ropions of pseudo-classic tragedy. — ^This amounts to saying that he 
possessed the art of ** individualising ” historical epochs ; — as he had 
in^vidualised natural scenes ; — a side of his talent to which justice 
is done by Augustin Thierry [Of. below, the article Auoubtin 
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Eudore as well as Rene were no other than Chateaubriand 
himself in real life. The Menioires d'outrc-tombe would 
servo to remind us of this latter fact if we were tempted 
to forget it, and in the case, of Mme de Stael, who has 
left no Memoirs, we have the evidence of Mme Necker 
de Saussure [Cf. her Notice in vol. i. of Mme de Staehs 
works]. “Her object in writing was far more to give 
expression to her feelings than to execute works of art “ ; 
or again : “ Gorinne represents an ideal Mme de Stael, 
and Deljphine, Mme de Stael as she really was in her 
youth.” In a word, Chateaubriand and Mme de Stael 
were the creators of the novel that is at once psycho- 
logical and lyric, of the novel whose effusions may 
be said to be nothing more than the unrestrainable 

Thiebby] . — Of the importance of this innovation in art ; — and liow 
by becoming the principle of what Romanticism will term loc.d 
colour; — it contributed to the renovation of poetry;— to the re- 
novation of the mode of writing and conceiving history ; — and e\ en 
to the renovation of criticism ; — wiice traces of the influence of 
Chateaubriand ore to be detected in Villcmain, ISainte-Beuvc, and 
Renan. 

Chateaubriand’s political career ; — and that it is of slight interest as 
regards its bearing on the history of ideas. — Chateaubriand’s political 
writings and speeches added nothing to his glory ; — while the articles 
he wrote for the Journal den D6hats between 1824 and 1830 did the 
utmost iiarm to the monarchy of 1815 ; — and to the cause of which their 
author was tjie champion. — Of the element of self-sufficiency which 
he introduced into the literature of his time. — The Mimoirea (Voutre- 
tomhe ; — and that they do not differ in character from Rousseau’s 
Confessions; — but that they deal in places with more important 
interests ; — in appreciating which Chateaubriand has been guided in 
general solely by his personal vanity. — Whether the Memoirvs d'outre- 
tombe are Chateaubriand’s masterpiece ? — and that while no doubt 
they have not detracted from his renown as a writer, the rhetorician 
is too often manifest in them beneath the poet ; — and not onlyjblie 
rhetorician but the actor ; — while, a graver matter still, they invite 
doubt as to the sincerity of their author’s convictions. — The l^st 
years of Chateaubriand ; — ^the Abbaye-au-Bois and Mme Recomier’s 
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outpourings of a personality which reveals itself in 
giving vent to them. In spite of this, however, it 
must not be overlooked that it was the moralist in 
Rousseau who attracted the two writers, and his hold 
over them was due to the possibility they thought 
they saw of utilising his ethics as a basis on which 
to reconstnict all the Revolution had ruined, to the 
beginning or the promise of a new order of things they 
fancied was contained in his works. It was because she 
thought she had found a firm foundation for her hopes 
of progress in the Profession de foi dti vicaire Savoyard, 
that Mine de Stael, on the morrow of the Terror, wrote 
an entire book witli a view to proving “ that reason 
and philosophy were continually acquiring fresh vigour 


circle. — Publication of the Mcmoires (Vouire-iomle, 1849 and the 
controversies around the name of Chateaubriand that arc the result. 
— Sainte-Jleuve’s book on Chateaubricuul ; — the caution with which 
it must be read;— and that the judgiiiont of posterity on Chateau- 
bnaiid has still to be pronounced. 

3. The Works. — Chateaubriand luivlug supt'UMscd durinj^ his life- 
time the issue of Ins Complete Works in 36 ^olumos, Pans, 1836-1839, 
Pourrat;— we ini^ht confine ourselves to f,n^ing the contents of 
the 36 volumes, were not the arrjmgement of the matter in them 
really too arbitrary, and chronology too little rcsiiected. Tlic 
principal titles and dates that should be liornc in mmd are the 
following: Ebsai sur Ics revolutions, London, 1797 Attala, 1801 
Lc genic du Chrisiianisme and Erne, 1802;— Lf.v Maitijrs, oit le 
Triomphe de la religion cfirctiennc, 1809 ;~IttHcraihc de Paris d 
Jerusalem, 1811\ — l)e Biwnajmrtc ct des Bourbons, 1814;— Lc« 
Natchez, 1626; — ^ayage en Auierigiie, 1827; — Etudes historiaues, 
1831. 

The Congres de lerone; — and the Vie de M, Jttance', — which arc 
not included in PourraCs edition, were published respectively in 1638 
and 1844. 

Vols. xxvi. to xxxii. of the edition in Question contain the miscel* 
lafieouK political writings and the speeches, vols. xxxiii. and xxxiv. the 
Ji88Q/i 8ur 1(1 litterature anglazse, and vols. xxxv. and xxxvi, the 
translation of Paradise Lost, 
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amid the innumerable misfortunes of the human race.” 
Again, if the religious sentimentalism of Chateaubriand 
Dad not been the outcome of his birth and education, he 
too would have found in this same Profession de foi the 
essence of his Genie dii christianisme. 

As proof that Chateaubriand and Mine de Stael were 
logically as well as chronologically the descendants or 
successors of Ilousseau, the fact would sulfice that at the 
time of the appearance of La littiratnre (1800) and thcj 
Ghiie dll christianisme, the two works are indeed, to 
start with, pronounced to be in oj)position, and Fon- 
tanes, althougli not as yet at the head of the Uni- 
versity organised by Napoleon, rails somewhat bitterly 
at Mine de Stael on the score of her chimerical, 

II. Anne-Louise-G-ermaine Necker, Baroness de Stael- 
HolStein [Pans, 1766; | 1817, ParisJ . 

1. The Sources. sur les fcrifs et le caractere de Mme tie 
Stael [by Mine Necker de Saussurej preceding the edition of the 
Complete Works, Paris, 1820 ; — O, d’Haussonville, Lc ftulon do Mine 
NeckeVy Paris, 1882; — Saintc-Beuve, Portraits dr fnnmesy Mine dc 
Staely 1835; Chateaubriand et son groupc littrrair(\ 1849; and 
Nouveaux lundisy vol. ii., 1862; — A. Micliiels, Histoire des Idees 
liiUraires an XIX*’ siecley Paris, 1843 ; — A. Viiiet, Mme de Stael et 
Chateaubriand ; — Baudnllart, ^loge de Mme de Stael, 1850 ; — G. 
Merlet, Tableau de l-a liiteraturc francaise sous le premier Empire, 
Paris, 1877 ;~Lady Blemierhasset, Mme dc Stael et son temps ; 
— Em. Faguet, Folitiquea et moralistes au XIX*' siecle. Pans, 1891 ; 
— Albert Sorel, Madame de Stael, in the “ Grands Ecrivains fran9ais ” 
series, Paris, 1890; — G. Braudes, Die Haiiptstromungcn der Lite’ 
ratur des 19 Jahrh under is, 5th edition, Leipsic, 1897. 

Mme Lenormant, Madame de Stael et la grande-ducliesse Louiscy 
Paris, 1862; — Saint-Ren6 Taillandier, La Comtesse d* Albany y Paris, 
1862 ; — Dejob, Mine de Stael et Vltalie, Paris, 1890. 

2. The Bole of Mme db StaAl. — Mme de Stael may be showpjto 
have had a threefold influence on the development of contemporap' 
ideas; — and, according to her own expression, her influence was 
** European ” or cosmopolitan, — as befitted the birth of the daughter 

27 
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“indefinite perfectibility/’ He did not perceive that 
perfectibility for the author of La litUrature means 
“ moral perfectibility/’ of which she expected great things, 
while she expected little or nothing from the progress of 
science or philosophy. She does not quarrel for a 
moment with science and philosophy, but she regards 
them merely as means to an end which is the moral 
amelioration of humanity. There are persons, however, 
who are fully alive to what escaped the attention of 
Fontanes, and they combine to a man against Mme de 
Stael and Chateaubriand without troubling to draw fine 
distinctions between the two, whom they even place on 
occasion in the same category as Bernardin de Saint- 
Pierre, But those who adopt this attitude are found to 

of the Necker.s. — She rescued what was worth preserving of the spirit 
of the eighteenth century; — she reunited the “literatures of the 
North *’ and the “literatures of the South “ ; — and she laid down the 
principle of what is to-day known as the Feminist movement or 
the movement m favour of Women’s Rights. 

A. The Letires sur Jean-Jacques liousBeaVyllOS ; — and her work 
La littiraiurei &c., 1800. — In what respect these two books, although 
the Revolution intervened between their publication, — are the out- 
come of the some inspiration; — and are conceived in the spirit of 
the eighteenth century as regards the confidence they exhibit in 
the power of reason ; — in the adequacy of natural religion ; — and in 
the indefinite perfectibility of the human race. — Originality of the 
volume La> litUrature ; — and the abundance of its author’s “ views ” ; 
— which are always intelligent, often ingenious, and sometimes pro- 
found. — Theory of the distinction between the literatures of the North 
and the South ; — and that it is a fruitful theory. 

B. Her book De VAllemagne ; — and of the progress it indicates in 
the development of its author’s ideas. — Her eyes opened by the 
objections of Fontanes and Chateaubriand to her book la LitUrature; 
— enlightened by a wider experience of life ; — having visited Italy and 
undergone its charm ; — and in turn restrained or stimulated by the 
conversation of the visitors to Coppet; — Mme de Stael does not 
Ibendon her early ideas ; — on the contrary, in a certain sense^ her 
estimate of the literature of the North is too favourable ; — conceived 
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be precisely the former enemies of Rousseau; they are 
the men who are continuing the traditions of Voltaire 
and the Encyclopedia — the “ Ideologists/* in a word. 

They are numerous and influential, for besides having 
the control of almost all the newspapers, while they are 
on the eve of invading the reconstituted and reorganised 
Academies, they lack neither merit nor talent. Les 
Buines are but little read at the present day — unless it be 
in Germany, where new editions of the work are frequent 
— and yet Volney must be regarded as one of the founders 
of exegesis and one of the reformers of philology. The 
real significance of the celebrated book of Cabanis, Les rap- 
ports du physique et du moral, is that it contains the germs 
of the science of psychological physiology, or of psycho- 

as it is in a spirit of opposition to the Empire ; — and affected as it is 
by her tendency, as a woman, to be attracted by novelty. — But in this 
new work she demonstrates admirably that the “ social spirit,” after 
having been the soul of French literature, has become the cause of 
its disorganisation; — and that French literature, in consequence, 
can only be regenerated by going to new models for inspiration; — 
models whose originality wUl emancipate it from obsolete conven- 
tions ; — and serve both as an example of and to promote a taste for 
liberty. — The next step will be the constitution by all concerned of a 
Western or European civilisation; — of which literature will bo the 
common expression; — and whose characteristics will be substanti- 
ally the same in Paris and Berlin, in London and Saint Petersburg. 
— The object^ of this literature will bo the improvement of tlie con- 
dition of humanity; — a goal which brings us back to the book La 
liiterature ; — but an improvement achieved more especially by moral 
or religious means ; — a stipulation that brings the writer into touch 
with the Genie du christianisme ] — and thus re-establishes at the 
close the harmony which existed between Mme de Stael and Chateau- 
briand at the opening of their literary careers. 

C, Mine de Stag's novels ; — and that the two most important of 
them, Delphme and Corinne, ore in reality a protest against w^onign’s 
lot in modem societies; — as regards the obligation she is under to 
submit to opinion on every occasion; — the obstacles she encountfe'rs 
in the way of developing her “ superiority ” when she happens to be 
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physiology to employ the term in use to-day. Destutt de 
Tracy, too, the author of the Elements d'idiologiej has 
more than one illustrious contemporary at the present 
time. These writers, however, are assuredly not men of 
sentijuent, and nothing is more foreign to them than the 
tendency to melancholy that characterises Mine de Stael, 
or than the poetry of Christianity ; if indeed it ought 
not to be said that they are resolutely hostile to the 
melancholy of Mme de Stael and the fanatical opponents 
of the doctrines of Chateaubriand. The ideas of the 
authors of La litterature and the Genic du christianisme 
are as little to the taste of Garat, for instance, or of 
Gingiiene, or of the other writers on the Decade y which 
although the philosophic organ f)f the period, accords its 

exceptionally flitted; — and the price she is made to pay for this 
superiority. — It should be added that the eloquence of the protest is 
increased by the fact that, — accordinp; to the expression employed 
by Mme Necker de Saiissure,— “ if Corinne represents an ideal Mme 
de Stael, Delphme shows her as she really was in her youth ’* ; — and 
thus it IS that Mine de Stiiers novels pave the way for those of the 
author of Indiana and Valentine. 

3. The Works. — The works of Mme de Stael are composed of : 

(1) Her novels: — Mirza, AdHaidc ct Theodore, the Histoire de 
Pauline, written about 1786 and first published, together with the 
curious Essai sur lea Fictions, in 1795 ; — Delpkine, 1802 ; — and 
Corinne, ou de Vltahe, 1807. 

(2) Her critical works : — Lettres sur les ecrits et le cameUre de J.-J, 
Bousseau, 1788 ; — De V Influence des passions sur le honJiewr des 
individus et des nations, 1796; — La litterature consid&rie dans ses 
rapports a/vec Ics Institutions sociales, 1800; — De V Allemagne, 1810, 
which was destroyed by the Imperial police, and reprinted in London 
in 1813 and in Paris in 1814 ; — and Reflexions sur le suicide, 1812. 

(8) Her political writings : — Reflexions sur le proems de la Reine, 
1793 ; — her apology for her father : Du caract^e de M. Necker et de 
sa^vie privee, 1804;— the Memoirs she has entitled: Bix annies 
dieocil ; — and the Consid^raUona sur la rSvolution frangaise. These 
last two works were published in 1818 by her son and her son-in-law, 
Baron A, de Stael tind the Due V, de Broglie. 
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hospitality to the most slippery productions of citizen 
Parny. The men of science, for their part, the true 
men of, science that is — those wliose immortal discoveries 
have counterbalanced or compensated tlie sterile abund- 
ance of the literature of the Eevolution and the Empire, 
Laplace and Monge, Berthollet and Fourcroy, Chaptal, 
Cuvier, Lamarck and Geofifroy Saint-Hilaire, — are scarcely 
more favourable to the new sentimentalism. Their 
opinions will one day be profoundly moditiod, together 
with their interests, but for the moment, as becomes the 
true descendants they are of the preceding generation, 
their chief concern is the free exercise of their “ thinking 
faculty,” and in their eyes even the “rewarding and 
avenging” God of Voltaire is a mere hypothesis, in 

Mine do Stael also wrote some poetry and essayed the drama. 

The authentic edition of her works is that of 1820-1821, 17 
volumes, Paris, Trcuttel et Wurtz. 

III.— Ideologists, Men of Science, and Philologists. 

The role of the ideologists, — who were long regarded as merely 
“the tail end of the Encyclopedia” and treated in eonsecjiicncc by 
historians, — has recently been given its rightful iin])oi‘tanee l>\ M, 
Ferraz in his Histoirc dc la rhilosophic pendant la Ilrvoluiion 
[1789-1804], Pans, 1889; — and by M. F. Pieavet in liis Ideolof/ues, 
Paris, 1891. The Ideologists included Samt-l.amberl, Sieves, 
Gorat, Tracy, and Laromiguiere, — and they were frequently to be 
met with in the offices of the new^spaper La Df’vadc pliiloHojduqne, 
— They frequently met, too, at the houst* of Mine Hehetius at 
Auteuil [Cf. Guillois, Le salon da Mnie Hclvclnts, Pans, 1H94; and 
La Marquise de Condorcct, l*ans, 1896 j ; —or at tJiat of Condorcet’s 
widow, who had become the intimate friend of ilu* tiil)uiie Mtiilla* 
Gorat. — They were the uncompromising chiiuijnons of the purest 
Eucyelopedic principles, — which tliey defendial against Cluiteaiibri- 
and, Mme de Stael and the First Consul [(’f. Jules Simon, Ihie 
cicadimie sous le Directoirc^ Pans, 1884J. 

Some of them had leaimigs towards science ; — Cabanis, for 
example, the author of that famous book Lcs Ltapports du phijsujne 
et du morale 1802; — or were even genuine men of science: Lamarck 
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whose absence the movements of the heavenly bodies 
or the manufacture of beetroot sugar would go on 
equally well. The critics and the erudite* hold 
similar opinions. “ That the French genius needs 
to be regenerated by an infusion of more generous 
blood*’ is not at all the view of such men as Daunou, 
Marie-Joseph Chenier, or HoflEmann, of an entire genera- 
tion of skilled Hellenists that included Clavier, Villoison, 
and Boissonnade, of Courier himself, the author of the 
Lettre d M. Benouard (1810), an artillery officer who 
would give the Genie du christianisTne, La litterature, 
Delphiney Attala and Hiloise into the bargain for an 
unpublished manuscript of Longinus or an Homeric 
scholiast ! Furthermore, they are all suspicious of, they 

or Etienne Gcofiroy Saint-Hilaire, for instance ; — and this is the place 
to note the prodigious development between 1789 and 1810 or 1815 
of the natural sciences [Cf. Cuvier, Eapport sur les progrea dea 
sciences ^mturelles] ; — the methods in use which are about to creep 
into criticism and literature. — The articles in the Decade [Cf. Picavet, 
loc, cit.l . — Sainte-Beuve belonged, to begin with, to this school [Cf. 
Cauaeriea du lundi, vol. xiii.j ; — and it will be seen that Auguste 
Comte was a product of it as well. 

Another group which included Volney, Daunou, Guiguen4 and 
Fauriel ; — and with which Ra.>Tiouard had points in common ; — give 
a new direction to exegesis [Cf. Volney, Leqom dhistoirc, 1795 ; 
Becherchea aur Vkiatoxre ancienne, 18141— or lend precision [Cf. 
Daunou] and significance [Cf. Fauriel] to literary historj; ; — convert- 
ing it from a mere subject of curiosity into what will be called 
later on “the science of the products of the human intelligence” 
[Cf. Sainte-Beuve’y articles on Fauriel and Daunou in his Por- 
traits coniempora/inSf vol. v. ; and Renan, L'avenir de la science^ 
1890] ; — while from the “philosophy of history” as understood by 
Voltaire, — ^they derive a conception of history which, though more 
or less open to discussion, is genuinely philosophic. — It is right to 
add &at the consequences of their efforts do not make themselves 
felt at once, — and in the meantime the development of the new 
litefature goes on, not merely unaffected by, but in opposition to 
thetr influence. 
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believe they have grounds to be suspicious of, the 
‘‘Baroness'" de Stael and the “Viscount" de Chateau- 
briand < They seem to be afraid that these “ aristocrats " 
may one day contemplate reinstating the old regime ; — 
and they are greatly mistaken in entertaining this fear ; 
they have too little confidence in the work of the Revolu- 
tion ! — but who will be surprised at their apprehensions 
on the morrow of the Restoration, and if attention be 
directed no longer to the author of the Monarchie scion 
la Gharte, or to that of the Goyisiderations sur la Bevolii-^ 
tion Franqaise, but to the Vicomte de Bonald, Comte 
Joseph de Maistre and the Abbe de Lamennais? 

These men, of a surety, are as much “ politicians " as 
writers, and if their earlier works, — which coincide with 

rv.— Louia-Gahriel-Amhroise de Bonald [Milhau, 1754; \ 
1840, Paris] . 

1. The Sources. — H de B [onald] , Notice sur la vie ct Ics ouvrages 
de M. le vicomte de Bonald^ Paris, 1841 ; — Barbey d’Aurevilly, Les 
FrophHes du passe ^ 1851 ; — Sainte-Beuve, Causeries du lundi^xoL i\ 
1851 ; — A. Nettement, Hisfoirc de. hi htierature sous la Eestauraiion^ 
Paris, 1858; — Ein. Faguet, Politiques et nwralistes au XIX'^ sicclc^ 
Paris, 1891 ; — Henry Michel, L'ider de VJ^tat^ Pans, 1895. 

2. The Theorist of Authority. — Two of his sayings arc insepar- 
ably associated with his name : — “ man is an intelligence served by 
organs'’; — and “literature is the expression of society.” — He is the 
author, too, is well known, of a bold paradox concerning the origin 
of language ; — and of a remarkable essay on the subject of divorce. — 
Above everything else, however, he is the “ tJicM)rist of authority ” ; — 
and the mRn who, — combatting the author of the Kspni dvs Lois ; 
— or that of the Confral social , — ^lias done more than anybody else 
to establish that society is the work neither of men, nor of nature ; — 
but of God Himself. — Less eloquent than Jean- Jacques Rousseau 
and less ingenious than Montesquieu ; — he has yet contrived to find, 
with a view to varying his enunciation of this his unique or princij^al 
idea, — ^forms of expressions whixjh are not only varied ; — but often of 
the utmost brilliancy and precision. — There are thinkers who “ writ j ” 
and others who “ speak ” ; Bonald “ formulates ” ; — and for all these 
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the issue of L'Allemagm or are even anterior ti the 
Ghiie du christianisme — attracted but little notice, their 
talent, nurtured in solitude and ripened in obopurity, 
now shines forth with all the more brilliancy. All 
three of them enter the arena at the same moment ; and 
it will be seen, it ought to be seen, if their efforts be 
regarded attentively, that it is against individualism that 
all three of them more especially direct their attacks, 
though they are not acting in concert, and are even as 
yet unacquainted with one another. Their contempo- 
raries do not realise the situation at once, and public 
opinion insists on regarding the Essai sur V indiffirence 
en 7}iatidre de religion (1817), Bonald’s Becherches philo- 
sophiques (1818), his Pape (1819), his Soirees de Saint- 

reasons, having been the metaphysician of the religious revival, — 
he deserves more attention than is often given him in histories of 
literature. 

3. The Works. — Ronald’s chief works are ; his Theoric du pouvoir 
politique ct religieiix dan H Ja sociiHe ciode, 1796; — his Essai anahj' 
tique sur les lois de Vordre social^ 1800; — his Divorce considere 
rclativement d Vetat domesiiquc et d Vetat dc 8ooici(\ 1801; — his 
Legislation jmmitive, 1802; — his licchcrvlies qdidosophiqucs sur les 
piremiers ohjets de tws connaissances morales^ 1818 ; — two volumes 
(1819) of articles that appeared in the Mercurc de France from 1801 
to 1810 ; — a few speeches and various short political or religious 
writings. 

The best editions of Ronald’s works are Le C'lere’s edition, Paris, 
1817, 1819, 1843 ; — and Nigne’s edition, Pans, 1864. * 

V.— Joseph Marie de Maistre [Chambery, 1753 ; t 1821, 
Turin] . 

1. The Sources. — SaJnte-Reuve, Fort-Bogah hi. chap. 14, 1887- 
1839 ; Portraits littiraires, ii., 1843 ; and Causenes du lundi^ vol. iv., 
1851, vol. XV., 1860 ; — Rarbey d’Aurevilly, Les propJUtes du passi, 
1851; — Edmond Scherer, Melanges de critique religieuse, Paris, 
1859; — L. Rinaut, Joseph de Maistre in the Bevue des Deux Mondes, 
U^pember, 1868, and February, 1861 ; — A. Nettemcnt, Histoire de la 
UtteraUire fran^aise pnmdant la Bestauratiorij Paris, 1858 ; — Albert 
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Pit^shourg (1821)j and LamennaiB’ second volume 
merely as the most furious onslaught of which the 
philo^phy of the eighteenth century has as yet been 
the object. After having previously attempted to destroy 
the authority of Montesquieu, Bonald — the most sys- 
tematic, and in appearance, but in appearance only, the 
least impassioned of the three — now measures himself 
with Condorcet and Condillac. Joseph de Maistre, on 
his side, has taken in hand Bacon and Voltaire, much 
as Voltaire formerly tried to account for Pascal and 
Bossuet. His choice of Voltaire as the object ot his 
attacks is the explanation of more than one analogy 
that may be pointed out between his manner and 
that of Bossuet. He has fought his way, so to 


Blanc, Mimoirea ct rorreHjnmdance diplomatique dc M, de Maisfre, 
Paris, 1858-1861 ; — (i. Merlet, Tableau de la litteratiirc frnmpnsc 
8om le premier Kmpir<\ Pans, 1877 ; — Em. Faguet, PoUtiquca ct 
mora listen ait XIX'" siccle. Pans, 1891 ; — F. Descotos, Joseph de Maistre 
avant la lievolutwn. Pans, 1893 ; ’and Josejdi dc Maistre petidant la 
H^volutioJU Pans, 1895 ; — M. de Lesonre, Le comic Joseph dc Maistre, 
Paris, 1893; — (t, Cogordan, Joseph de Maistre in the “ Urands 
Ecrivains fran9ais ” serios, Pans, 1894. 

2, The Man and the Whiter. — ITis birth, yentli, and education 
[Cf. Descostes, /or. cit.] ; — his early writings : Kloqe historique de 
Victor-AmMee III., 177.5; and Adresse d la Conveution iiatioiiale, 
1794. — Ilis stay at Lausanne . — Cinq Faradoj'c.s a la Marquise dc 
1795 [published in 1851] ; — and of the importance of a study 
of this work with a view to defining J. de Maistrc’s tiiient ; — since 
the book is proof that none of his contcinporaru s had a greater 
taste for paradox ; — or greater leanings towards jn-eciosity . — Les 
Conside rat Urns sur la France, 1796. — Tlie King of *Sardiina aj^pomts 
him his Minister at 8aiiit Petersburg, 1802 ; — licre he reside.s until 
1817 ; — and composes his principal works: tlie Kssai sur le 
gSn^rateur des constitutions pohtiques, 1810; — the Traite de 
Phiiarque sur les dclais de la justice divine (translation), 1815; — 
his book lJu Pape, 1819; — his Soiries de Saint-Pefersbourq ;~M\d 
Essai sur la philosophic de Bacon, ^ * 

Of the general inspiration of J. de Maistre’s writiiigs ; — and that it 
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speak, through Voltaire to Bossuet, and identiffdng 
himself as Bossuet had done with the idea of Provi- 
dence, of which he might be termed the lay apostle, 
the grandeur of his doctrine is reflected at times in the 
character of his style. Lamennais, on the other hand, 
the most impetuous, violent, and gloomy of the three, 
singles out Rousseau, — the Rousseau of the Discours sur 
I’inegaliU and of the Contrat social, with whom he wiU 
one day fall into line ! The public, be it repeated, does 
not always understand them, does not clearly perceive 
whither they are bound, does not gauge the significance 
of their principles. They themselves have no inkling of 
the amalgamation that will shortly be made by certain 
thinkers between their ideas and those now coming into 

IS in accord with that of Bonald’s writings. — Both propose to reascend 
the stream of thought ; — to effect the overthrow of the philosophy of 
the eighteenth century ; — and to re-establish the authority of religion 
on its ruins. — l)c Maistre’s superiority over lionald lies in his having 
been mixed up to a certain extent m affairs of State ; — and more 
especially in his having possessed an admirable gift for writing ; — a 
gift enhanced by his aristocratic superciliousness ; — and his indefatig- 
able combativity.*’ 

The “ theologian of Providence ” ; — and how all de Maistre’s works 
hinge upon his desire to prove that the world is governed by God. — 
The Consider aiions sur la France ; — and that, guided by the idea of 
Providence, nobody has been more alive than de Maistre to the 
“ apocalyptic ” character of the French Revolution. — Hii:^ admiration 
for Franco ; — ^and how it shows itself even in his invectives. — His 
books on the Oallican Church and on the Pope; — and that their 
object is to show the injury Franco has done itself ; — everj time it 
lias become estranged from the Papacy; — considered as the instru- 
ment of Providence on earth ; — ^aiid the centre that cannot bo 
departed from without error. — The Soirdes de Sednt-Petershourg ; — 
how characteristic is the sub-title of the book : ** Conversations on 
the ^mporal government of Providence’’; — and of the connection 
between the Soirees de Sa/lnt-PUershowrg and the Examen de la 
phUbso^hie de Bacon ; — if what de Maistre attacked in particular in 
Voltaire was the philosophy of the Essa/i sur lea Moeura ; — aiid in 
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exisTCnce of Saint-Simon and his school. Still, they have 
a following, and are more successful in their onslaught on 
the Encyclopedists, the Ideologists, and the Eevolution 
than was Mme de Stael with all her intelligence or 
Chateaubriand with all his genius ; though they are more 
imbued than they believe with the spirit of the revolution, 
a fact that makes them witnesses to its “ satanic ” or 
apocalyptic character — to use the expression of Joseph de 
Maistre. 

It cannot be doubted that the M6ditations, which 
appear in 1820, and the first Odes, which are dated 1822, 
are due in a certain measure to their inspiration. Bonald 
and Lamennais, both of them frequenters of the aristo- 
cratic salons of Paris, are among the privileged few to 

the Essai sur les Moeurs the Bacoman conception which, by excluding 
the consideration of final causes, — excludes all action of God Himself 
on the world. 

Joseph de Maistre’ s style; — and that in certain respects it is a 
kindred style to that of Bossuot ; — which may be explained by the 
fact that, among all the truths of religion, tliey both of them concerned 
themselves more especially with the idea of Providence. — A further 
resemblance between Bossuet and de Maistre lies in the fact that the 
essence of their character, — which was gentleness, — differs from the 
character of their style; — in the same way, and so to speak to the 
same extent. — As, however, they are separated from each other by a 
century; — and that the century is that of the Enc\\’clopediii de 
Maistre has -gn insight into matters of which Bossuet was necessarily 
ignorant ; — while he possesses faults Bossuet was witliout. 

De Maistre ’s insulting violence in controversy ; — and his tundt'iicy 
to paradox. — ^His defence of capital punishment [Soirees, 1st con- 
versation] ; — of war [Ibid., 7th conversation] ; — of tlie Inquisition 
[Lettres d un gentilhomnie riMse ] . — Whether he would not have 
done his cause greater service had he displayed greater modera- 
tion? — and that in any case, had he done so, more credit would be 
accorded him; — ^if not for certain strange theories with wnich^his 
writings are strewn ; — and certain more than hazardous predictions 
[Cf. ComidiTCLtiQrhB, ch. iv.] ; — at any rate for a number of fruitful 
and profound ideas ; — to which he gave his imprint ; — if indeed 
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whom the Meditations are first commuuicated i[Cf. 
Correspojidance de Lamartine^ April 13, 1819] . Lamartine 
writes to de Maistre (March 17, 1820) : “ M. de Ronald 
and you, Monsieur le Comte . . . have founded an 
imperishable school of lofty philosophy and Christian 
politics ... it will bear fruit, of a kind that may be 
judged in advance.” To his contact with or to the 
conversations of de Maistre, Lamennais, and Bonald, 
he owed, perhaps, that vigour and decision which 
weaned him for a moment from the vagueness in 
Avhich he aspired to lose himself ; and it is possible 
that in the absence of their influence the Meditations 
would have been merely “ pure as air, sad as death, and 
soft as velvet ” [Cf. his letter of April 13, 1819] . Again, 

it ought not to be said that he was the first to promulgate 
them. 

3. The Works. — Joseph de Maistre’s works include : liis Con- 
siderationa aur la France ^ 1796, a work it is of extreme interest to 
compare with the writings of llurke and Fichte ; — the Eaaai aur le 
2)rincijie g^ncraieur dea conatxiutions politiquca^ 1810-1814; — his 
book Du Pape^ 1819; — the Egliac gaUicane, 1891 [posthumous] ; — 
the Soirees de Saini-Peterahourg y 1821 ; — and the Examcn de la 
philosophic de Bacon , first issued in 1836. 

Two volumes of his Letters and Unpublished Short Writings were 
issued in 1851 [Lyons, Vitte et IMnissel] by his son Comte Rudolphe 
de Maistre; — while M. Albert Blanc edited in 1858 his PoUtical 
Reminiscences and in 1861 his Diplomatic Correspondence [1811- 
1817] , Paris, Michel Levy. 

There is an edition of his complete works in 14 volumes, Lyons, 
Vitte et Perussel, 1884-1886. The last six \oluines contain the two 
volumes issued in 1851, M. Albert lilanc’s three \oluineB, and some 
two hundred unpublished letters. 

VI. — Faul-Louis Courier [Paris, 1772 ; | 1825, Veretz, Indrc- 
et'Loire'j . 

1*The Sources. — Armand Carrel, Esaai aur la vie et lea icrita de 
P4b. Courier^ preceding the edition of the Works, Paris, 1834 [the 
Notice is dated 1829] ; — Bainte-Beuvo, Causer iea du lundi^ vol. vi*, 
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there are the familiar opening lines of the first preface to 
the Odes: “A dual intention underlies the issue of this 
book, 'a literary intention and a political intention, but in 
the mind of the author, the latter is the consequence of 
the former, for poetry is only to be detected in the history of 
mankind when it is judged from the pinnacle of monarchical 
ideas and I'cligious beliefs,'' Is not this the place to recall 
the fact that before the publication of the Odes, Victor 
Hugo was on terms of close intimacy wnth Lamennais^ 
fCf. Victor Hugo racontc par un Unioin de sa vie, ii. 38]. 
Such pieces as La '‘Vendee, Qiiiberon, Les Vierges de Verdun 
and Buonaparte, did not belie the declarations of the pre- 
face ; and the author, if we are to believe Stendhal, 
becomes the favourite poet of the “ Ultras,” a destiny he 

1852; — A. Nettement, Liiicraiure francaiae aoiis In Eestauration, 
Paris, 1853. 

2. The Man and the Writer; — and that he deserves to be remem- 
bered if onbv for the oripfiiiahty of*his figure ; — while in the army, he 
did little else but perpetually desert his post ; — in his public life he 
affected to be a peasant,” while engaged in translating Greek authors 
into the French of Amyot ; — and in his best writings he combines the 
most delicate sense of style with a rare rudeness of thought. — What 
were his reasons for siding with the Liberal opposition under the 
Restoration ; — and whether the principal of them was not his failure 
to secure admission to the Academic des Inscriptions, 1818 ? — In any 
case, it is from this moment onwards that he becomes irreconcilable ; 
and that he^sssucs his bitterest pamphlets ; — though his views did not 
prevent his being in private life the most exacting of landlords; — 
the most pitiless of masters ; — and the harshest of creditors ; — and 
that a knowledge of this side of his character makes it possible not to 
attribute his murder to the “ bigots ” ; — as is still done in some histo- 
ries [Cf. Paul Albert, Litt^rature franqaise au XIX^ siMc, vol. ii.] . 

8. The Works, — Paul-Louis Courier’s works comprise : — his imita- 
tions or translations of the ancients, among which may be i>ientioned 
his translation of the Pastorals of Longinus, of some fragments of 
Herodotus, and of Xenophon’s short work on the leading of cavalry. 
The choice of this last work is pure affectation, while his translation 
of “ Daphnis and Chloe ” is extremely heavy and pedantic. — (2) His 
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deserved, seeing that neither Lamennais, Bonald, JSr de 
Maistrehad denounced more energetically “ the saturnalia 
of atheism and anarchy ” or treated with loftier contempt 
the “ sophistical and licentious writings of the Voltaires, 
the Diderots, and the Helv^tius.” 

The literary effect of the Meditations and the Odes on a 
generation wdiose favourite poets were Andrieux, N^pomu- 
c6ne Lemercier, Casimir Delavigne, and Pierre-Jean de 
B^ranger may be imagined. While Beranger, for example, 
was laboriously rhyming such songs as La bonne vieille 
or Le Dieu des bonnes geyis, — masterpieces it may be, 
but masterpieces in what would bo the lowest branch of 
writing if the vaudeville did not exist, — French poetry 

literary pamphlets : Lettre a Jlf. Renoua/rd, 1810 ; and the Lettre d 
MM. de V Academic dee Imcrijyiions^ 1819 ; — and his political 
pamphlets : Pdtltion aux deux C/ianihreSy 1816 ; — Lettres au Bedxtx- 
teur du ^^Censcur^'' 1819-1820 ; — Simple Diacoura (written in connec- 
tion with the subscription for the acquisition of Chambord), 1821 ; — 
Proems de Faul-Louis Courier^ 1821 ; — Petiiion pour dee Villageois 
qu'ov empeche dc dartser^ 1822; — and the Pamphlet des pamphlets, 
1824. — (8) Diverse fragments, the most interesting of which is the 
Conversation chez la duchesse d" Albany (composed m 1812) ; — and 
(4) a volume of Letters, often reprinted under the title Lettres de 
France et dltalie (1797-1812). 

The best edition of Paul-Louis Courier’s works is that in four 
volumes, Paris, 1834, Paulin and Perrotin. 

VII.— Pierre-Jean de Beranger [PariB, 1780 ; + 1857 , Paris] . 

1 . The Sources. — Sainte-Beuve, Portraits rontemporains, vol. L, 
18B2, 1838 ; Causeries du lundi, vol. ii., 1850; and Nouveaux lundis, 
vol. i., 1861. 

Beranger, Ma Biographic \ also his Correspondence edited by 
M. Paul Boiteau in 1860. 

Gustave Planehe, Revue des Deux Mondes, June, 1850; — Emile 
MoDit^gut, Nos moris contemporains, 1857 and 1858; — ^Savinien 
Lapointe (the cobbler poet) Memoires sur Beranger, 1857 ; — Ernest 
BSaan, La Philosophic de B&ramger, in the Jowmal des B^hafs, 
December 17, 1859 Paul Boiteau, Vie de Beranger, Paris, 1861 
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m aie Miditatiom was reaching heights it had never 
perhaps attained to, and in the hands of the poet of the 
Odes the “ bronze lyre*' was yielding notes such as had 
not been heard since the time of Eonsard. That the 
scale of values *’ had changed could only be doubted by 
a few belated Voltairians. Wliat till quite lately had 
been taken to be poetry was now seen to be a mere 
caricature or spurious imitation of the genuine article. 
Was there any comparison between the lofty design and 
vigorous colouring of Hugo’s Buonaparte, or the volup- 
tuous melancholy ef the Lac, and the prosaic declamation 
of a Messenienne on the need of union after the de- 
parture of the foreigners”? The pseudo-lyiicism of the 

N. Peyrat, Biraiigcr et Lamemiais, 1861 ; — Arthur Arnould, Biranger, 
ses amis rt ses ennemis, Paris, 1864; — Jules Janin, Beranger ef non 
temps, Paris, 1866 ; — Privois, Bibliographic dc Voruvre dr Beranger, 
Paris, 1876 ; — Lepfouve’s Notice preceding the Biranger des licoles, 

1894. 

2. The Songweiter ; — and, in this connection, of the song in 
France prior to B<5ranger. — Paiiard [Cf. Marmontcl’s Memoirs] ; — 
and Desaugiers [Cf. Chansons et Poesies diverses de Bisaugiers, 
Paris, 1827, LadvocatJ . — The heartrending character of their gaiety ; 
and the vulgarity of sentiment disidayed by their songs. — But if it m 
desired to trace Bfcinger’s “ ancestors,” — it is necessary to go back 
to the Chansonnier Maurepas ; — and his work is tJien found to be the 
result of a combination of the political song: — the erotic song; — and 
the “Bacchic” song; — but, on the other hand, there is nothing 
whatever or the “ popular ” vein in his work. — Of a serious error tliat 
is still made in this connection ; — ^and that there is nothing in the 
entire work of Beranger, — which recalls cither the custonitu'y melan- 
choly ; — or the habitual frankness ; — or the naive generosity of the 
popular mind ; — ^his songs, on the contrary, bring the expression of 
what is most “ bourgeois ” in the French tempertunent. 

Of another error made in connection with Beranger ; — and con- 
sisting in representing him as a “ simple, easy-going fellow ” of the 
stamp of La Fontaine ; — who himself was. nothing of the kind | Cf . 
above article La Fontaine] ; — ^tho truth being that he could haiiLLy 
have displayed more unfairness, perfidy, and cunning than he did in 
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classicists, of a Chfinedolle, a Pontanes, a Lebrun-Pinttare, 
even of Jean-Baptiste Rousseau himself ceased to exist in 
presence of this revelation of a new poetry. For 'a few 
years to come, efforts will be made, solely for political 
reasons, to bolster up the doomed traditions, but their 
supporters will be restricted at last to readers of the 
GonstitutionneJy to a few aged Academicans, and to the 
most narrow-minded and retrograde element in the so- 
called “liberar* bourgeoisie. 

There were other symptoms that pointed to a revolu- 
tion in literature, and first among them was a growing 
and, while not a new, a henceforth reasoned enthusiasm 
for foreign literatures. This disposition was neither the 

hi« conflict with the Govermnent of the Restoration [Cf. Le Fils du 
Pape, V Enfant de honnr Maison, les EH^ercnds peres and le Vienx 
caporal ] . — It w’ould bo impossible to flatter more skilfully passions, 
which Beranp:t*i’ does not seem to have shared himself ; — as it would 
be impoHsible to turn to more ingenious account, with a view to 
sowing suspicion and hatred, a more shallow [Cf. La Nature^ le Lieu 
des bonnes gem] ; — or more ignoble philosophy [Cf. les FvlleSy lea Deux 
SceurSf etc.] ; — or a more indecent suggestiveness [Cf. le Vieux cchha- 
iaire, les Cinq etuges^ etc.] . — There is no need to go further afield for 
the reasons of Beranger’s popularity ; — reasons moreover which are its 
justification ; — if this taste for suggestiveness ; — this refusal to tliiiik ; 
— and this spirit of opposition for the sake of opposition ; — are unfortu- 
nately among the most assured characteristics that are included in 
the expression “ gauloiserie.” ^ 

StUl, it cannot be contested that there is infinite art in certain of 
Beranger’s songs [Cf. la Bonne vieiUe^ le Vieux cehhataire, les Cinq 
Hages^ le Vieux caporal, etc.]. — There is art in his choice of his 
choruses ; — which almost always express in a single verse the theme 
of the entire song ; — while he always leads up to the chorus with the 
utmost ease and naturalness [Cf. Mon habit, les Cartes, la Fille du 
people, le Vieux vagabond] . — There is still more art in the way in 
wh^ph his songs are “ composed” ; — ^they may be said to be so many 
*^enre ” pictures ; — appealing directly to the eye ; — and inviting 
il^tration. — Of the depiction of bourgeois life in B^ranger's songs ; 
•**<!and that there exists no surer evidence respecting ; — or more 
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least j unexpected nor the least natural result of the 
great wars of the Empire. Over a period of twenty 
years ,a mixture of races to which nothing similar had 
been seen for centuries, had taken place on the battle- 
helds of Europe, where the blood that had been shed had 
ended in cementing, as it were, a sort of European 
community. “We should aim at having a European 
bent of mind,” wrote Mine de Stael, around whom, at 
Coppet, an entire school had grown up, whose labours, 
after perhajis inspiring hers, now' complete, continue and 
prolong them. 1-hrough the wide-open breach there 
enter not only Shakespeare, accepted without restriction, 
but the Italians Alfieri and Manzoni, and the Germans 

accurate and more faithfully limned represemation of the life of the 
lower French middle-class between 181/) and 1880. — Again thci'i‘ i-. 
much art in the wji\ in which the rh.\thm of the Songs is suited 
the sentiments they convey ; — as also in tlii‘ choice' of expression ; — 
and m tJie clearness of the style. — Of Beranger as a writer , — and that 
some few rather ridiculous lines do not pi*event his having a right to 
this title. — As has been said of Imn with proprict;y ; “he is a great 
prose writer who has fitted his prose with rhymes.” 

On the other hand it is difficult to term him a poet ; — though 
doubtless he has here and tliere been successful m giving poetic 
expression to such poetry as is occasionally offered by bourgeois life 
[Cf. la Bonne vicille^ le Vieux celibatairr] ; — and, in this eoniioc- 
tion, of the poetry of old age in Berangor’s work. — Occasionally, too, 
he has struejj a patriotic note [Cf. le Vivux drajieau, h Cuui mai, les 
Souvenirs dn peuple] . — In general, however, he lacked force and, still 
more, elevation when expressing strong sentiments. — lie was also 
wanting in generosity of feeling; — and far from having raised the 
Song to the level of the Ode ; — ^it was on the contrary tlie triumph 
of the Ode ; — and in general of Bomantic lyricism ; — that opened 
people's e3^es to the “ prosaicness ” of Beranger ’s songs. 

B^ranger's correspondence ; — and that mcoinplete though it is, — 
though the four volumes of it we possess may not justify ^the 
enthusiasm of his admirers ; — it is a part of his work that merits 
attention. — It contains nothing very striking ; — and nothing that hs 
evidence of conspicuous large-mindedness ; — but it completes our 

28 
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Schiller, Goethe, Burger, Novalis, and Hoffinann, xo be 
followed shortly by the philosophers Kant, Fichte, and 
Schelling. Nor must the Scotchmen Thomas Eeid and 
Dugald Stewart be forgotten. The events of 1815 
accelerate the movement, which is furthered, too, by the 
returning emigrants, of whom it would be a mistake to 
believe that they have neither forgotten anything nor 
learned anything” during their exile : they have learned 
English or German, and that France does not consti- 
tute the universe. In this way, during the early years 
of the Restoration, between 1815 and 1825, there comes 
into existence a common mode of thinking and still more 
of feeling; the limits of the old horizon are extended, 

insight into Beranger’s character; — and shows us, behind the 
B^rangcr of popular legend, a dexterous, cautious, and calculating 
man; — and a writer who has never been surpassed for the skill 
with which he turned his popularity to the utmost account. — 
The literary’ criticism in Stranger’s correspondence [Cf. Sainte- 
Beuve, Nouveaux lundis^ vol. i.]. — His last years, — his death, — and 
his “ funeral,” 

8. Thb Woeks. — S tranger’s works are practically restricted to his 
Songs, of which the principal original editions are those of 1815, 
Paris, EjTnery ; — 1821, Paris, Firmin Bidot ; — 1825, Plassan ; — 
1827, Brussels; — 1884, Paris, Perrotin; — and 1857 (his last songs), 
Perrotin. 

Sainte-Beuve [Cauaerica du lundi, vol. ii., 1850] has proposed the 
following more critical classification of his songs; (1) (Sld-foahioned 
BongSt in the style of Panard and Besaugiers: le Boi d'Yveiot; la 
Ga/udriole ; Af. Qrigoire ; — (2) Sentimental songa^ such as le Bon 
veiUa/rdf le Voyageur, lea Hirondellea; — (3) Party and ^patriotic 
songs [among which one is surprised to see 8ainte-Beuve, who is 
usually less accommodating, include le Dieu des bonnes gens “\ ; — 
(4) Satirical songa^ such as le Veniru or the Clefs du Fa/radis ; — (5) 
PoeUe aongSf such as lea Contrehandiers^ le Vieux vagabond^ les 
Bokiimens, 

We have already said that to the Songs have to be added Btranger’s 
Memoirs, Ma Biograjphiey 1857, and his Correspondence in four 
volumes. 
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or father they disappear, and literary cosmopolitanism 
comes into being. It differs from the old humanism 
in thts, that instead of taking Greco-Latin culture for 
its foundation, it proposes to appropriate, to assimi- 
late as completely as possible, what is most national in 
the nationar* literatures; and the universality it aims 
at is an universality, not of abstraction or generalisation, 
but of composition, under the sway of which each element, 
far from renouncing, will develop its originality owing to 
its very contrast with the other elements. 

To this evolution of criticism corresponds a parallel 
evolution of history, or rather the two are identical, if 
space and time, as Kant has just demonstrated, form 


VIII.— Hugues-Felicite-Rohert de Lamennais [Saint-Malo, 
1788 ; i 1854, Paris] . 

1. The Sources. — Lamennais’ Correspondence ; — Sairite-Beuvo, 
Portraits confrmporains^ 1832, 1834, 1836; and Nouveaux liuiflis, 
vol. i., 1861, tmd vol. xi., 1868. 

Censure de cinqmntc-six propositions extraites des i^crits de M, de 
Lamennais . . . par plusieiirs iveqaes de France^ Toulouse, 1836 ; — 
the papal Encyclical Mxrari voa . . . printed in Ltiinennaib’ volume 
Les Affaires de liome^ 1836-1837; — and the Encyclical Sinyulnri 
nos ... to be found in the same work. 

Ange Blaize, Essai biograpliUiue sur M. de Lamennais, 1857 ; — 
E. Forgues, Notes et Souvenirs, preceding his edition of the 
Cor respond a^ce de Lamennais, 1859; — Ernest Renan, Lamennais ct 
ses ecrits, 1857 [in his Essais de morale ct de critique] ; — Edmond 
Scherer, Lamennais, 1859 [in his Milanges de critique reJigiruse] ; — 
Louis Binaut, Lamennais et sa pliilosopliie, in the lievne dcs Deux 
Mondcs, August 15, 1860; — Ravaisson, Bapport sur les progren de la 
pkilospphie en France au XIX!' sicclc, 1868 ; — P. Janet, Lajjhilosophie 
de Lamennais, 1890;— E. Spuller, Lamennais, Paris, 1892; — A. 
Roussel, of the Oratory of Rennes, La mew d'apres des d^oruments 
inidits, Rennes, 1892; — Mercier, S. J., Lamennais d'apr^s^sa 
corre^onda/nce ct de recenis travaux, Paris, 1893; — P, Lo Cannd, 
La J&imesse de Montalemhert, Paris, 1896; — Em. Faguet, Politiquea 
et MoraUstes, Paris, 1898, 
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together but one and the same category of pure reason. 
The sentiment of the diversity of places is inseparable 
from that of the diversity of periods ; and thfe two 
combined constitute local colour. The honour of having 
revealed the importance of this conception to his contem- 
poraries must be ascribed to Augustin Thierry, for without 
any desire to belittle the merit that accrues to Vitet for his 
Etats de Blois, or to Vigny for his Cinq-Mars, it must yet 
be borne in mind that these two works were preceded in 
1825 by the Histoire de la Gonquete do V Angleterre par les 
Normands, The part taken by Augustin ThieiTy in 
the formation of the doctrine of Komanticism has been 
underestimated, and it is time to repair this injustice, 

% The E6le of Lamrnnais ; — and that nobody perhaps, in recent 
times, has exerted a moie considerable indnence on the history of 
rrligioUH ideas. 

Lainennais* birth and early education. — His early writings : the 
liejicrions sur Vetai V Ughne en suppressed by the Imperial 

police ; — and the Tradition de VEglinr sur V institution dea eveqnea, 
1814. — His visit to England, 1814-1815 ; — and the issue of the first 
volume of the Easa^i aur V indifference en matiere de religion, 1817. — 
Emotion aroused by this work ; — an emotion that is increased hy the 
publication of the second volume in 1821. — Laincnntiis, atttxcked by 
a portion of the French clergy, — is defended by de Maistre and 
Bonald [Of. de Maistre, Correspondence, September, 1820 ; and 
Bonald, Melangea ] . — He replies himself to these attacks in his 
Difenae de VEaaai aur V indifference, 1821 ; — the fiUst effect of 
which work is to make him numerous enemies at Borne. — He visits 
Borne, 1824. — His return to France. — Foundation of the Mimorial 
rath clique and of the Association for the Defence of Beligion. — 
Publication of the Progrea de la Revolution et de la guerre conire 
Vilgliae, 182&-1829. — Lamennais’ conflict with M. de Frayssinous and 
M. de Yatimesnil. — The revolution of 1830, and the foundation of the 
newspaper V Avenir. — Fresh difficulties. — Second journey to Borne, 
1832. — Lamennois’ submission, dissolution of the Catholic Association, 
arid definite suppression of V Avenir, 1882 [Cf. Affaires de Rome]. 
— Lamennais’ difficult situation. — ^He publishes his Parolea d'tm 
rroyami, 1884. — Prodigious effect of this book [Cf. Sainte-Beuve, 
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sinc| it may be that of all the conquests made by 
Eomanticism it is Thierry who realised one of the most 
durable. 

Ought a like reparation to l)e accorded the writers on 
the Globe or, on the contrary, has not somewhat too 
much been made, in almost all histories of literature, 
of the group whose principal members wore Ampere and 
K^musat, Dubois and Magnin ? Goethe, who read them 
with an assiduous attention which was exi)lained in part 
by the terms in which they were accustomed to speak of 
him, esteemed them supremely daring”! [Cf, Conver- 
sations with Eckermann]. To-day, we are rather inclined 
to smile at the daring of Jean- Jacques Ampere and 

Portraits conteynporaius, 1834]. — The Encyclical Siyiguhire 7i08 . . . 
1834, and the condemnation of Laniennais. — He rejoins by issuing 
the volume entitled Les Affaires de Home, 1836, — whicli brings to a 
close the first series of his works and the iirst period of his life. 

Whether the second period of his life differs as profoundly from 
the first as Lamennais himself believed ? — and that in re.ilit,\ , although 
the means he resorted to were different, — it might almost be contended 
that the end he had m view remained substantially the same. 

His aim was to establish the sovereignty of religion amongst men ; 
— and it was to this end that he wrote the Hssai sur V indtfferenee \ — 
while as several ways of attempting to effect Ins purpose were open 
to him; — he began by calling on “the old-(‘stabhshed sovereignties 
to league themselves” against the growing progress of irreligion. — 
"Percciviug^ however, that the old-established so^ crcigntics were onl\ 
disposed to defend such of the elements of religion as they helie\cd 
to be serviceable to tlieir ow'n interests ; — and seeing tliut in con- 
sequence of their attitude the suspicion with which they w'ere 
regarded by the political parties tendcsl to fasten on religion itself ; — 
he conceived the idea of separating religion and jiohtics ; — and, as 
Renan appropriately puts it, of constituting a religious party; — an 
idea which was the starting-point of the movement w'hicli has since 
come to be known as “ Liberal Catholicism.” 

Rome, for reasons of which she was alone the judge,— -though ihcy 
were not without their political value in 1836, — refused to foUowt ins 
lead, or to allow herself to be enticed into adopting this policy,— 
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Charles Magnin ; and which of their writings seei]|. to 
call for mention ? Let it simply be said then that they 
had their share of influence both as continuatoys of 
Mme de Stael, and as having fonnxilated the principle 
of the distinction between “literary” works and works 
that do not belong to literature. In this latter connec- 
tion, it might l)e said that the theory of art for art is 
contained in germ in their writings, surprised though 
they Were destined to be to see it evolved therefrom. 
They also helped Eomanticism to emancipate itself from 
a political tutelage it was beginning to find burdensome. 
For all these reasons, even if they cease to be read, 
they will not be grudged the gratitude that is due to 

Laiiiennais’ ru}3tiire with the Papacy was due to motives wliich he 
has set forth hmisclf [Cf. Affaires de Borne] ; — and lu this way he was 
brought to state the quchtion iii the following terms : “ What is 
Christianity conKidored iii its relation to human societies ? What is 
it that characterises it What order of thoughts and sentiments has 
it developed in the world V On wliat fundamental ideas of right and 
justice has it established the mutual relations between men ? — But to 
the question stated in these tenas, — which arc tantamount to the 
suppression of history, — he could only give one answer; — ^he who 
at an earlier date had founded religion itself on the authority of 
universal consent ” ; — and this answer was tluit Christianity and 
democracy ore one and the same thing. 

We have here the origin of what has since been called “ social 
Christianity” or “Christian Socialism”; — the irresistibk trend of 
which is towards pure Socialism, — directly it breaks away from 
authority and tradition. — Nevertheless we return to the point from 
which we started; — and Lamennais* error does not consist in his 
having contradicted himself ; — but in his having desired- to establish 
between the two terms religion and democracy, — an identity which 
would render them always convertible ; — while it left him no 
alternative but to be a pure democrat, — should the Church refuse 
to admit this identity. 

Ladiennais’ other writings; — and how inferior they are to his 
earlier productions ; — if an exception be made in favour of his EsqwUse 
d*U7ie philosophies 1841-1946 which has been said with truth to 
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tlioe|? who are sincere lovers of literature and who faith- 
fully serve its interests — though without contributing 
much^ to its glory. In the articles of the Globe, as in 
the lectures at the Sorbonne, towards the same period, 
of Villemain, Guizot and Cousin, the old and the new 
aesthetics, — university criticism and Romantic criticism, — 
endeavoured to effect their mutual reconciliation : an 
effort attended, it must be confessed, with only a limited 
measure of success. 

Numerous definitions have been given of Romanticism, 
and still others are continually being offered, and all or 
almost all of them contain a part of the trutli. Mine do 
Stael was right when she asserted in her Allemagnc that 

be a philoaophy of evolution’* [Cf. Paul Janet, La philosophic dc 
Lamcnnais]', — while it contains Home of the finest passages he has 
written [Of. his EsiluHique]. — Still, his great works are his earlj^ 
works : — and it is by them that the writer niust be judged. — He is 
one of the most powerful of conteiuporai’y writers, — but his peculiarity 
is that while his style is one of the least “personal” that can be 
mentioned, — few authors have held “ stronger ” ideas. — His style, too, 
which was #very harsh to begin with [Of. Essai sur V indifference, 
vols. i. and ii.] , — softened down as he grew older [Cf. his accounts of 
his journey in the Affaires de I2ow?e] ; — while if there are traces of 
imitation and declamation in the Paroles d'an croyant, — there is 
poetry as well. 

tl. The Works. — There are two editions of Ijamennais’ com2iletc 
works, one in twelve volumes, Paris, 1836-1837, P. Daubrde and 
Cailleux ; — and the other in ten volumes, Paris, 1844, Pagnerre. — Both 
editions are very incomplete, and to the writings contained in these 
editions must be added : — Amschaspands ct Danmnds, 1843 ; — Le 
deml de la Fologne, 1846; — the Esquissc d'une philosophic, 1841- 
1846; — ^the MHanges jdiiloBopliigues et poliiiquca, 1856; — his trans- 
lation of the Gospels; — and his translation of the Dbine Comedy 
[posthumous] , 1855-1858. 

Of his correspondence, still very incomplete, has heel, published 
up to now : 2 vols. in 1859, Paris, Paulm ; — 2 vols. m 1863, l%ris, 
Dentu; — 1 vol. in 1884 {Correspondance avtc M. de Viiroll§H), 
Faris> Ohorpeutier; — 1 vol. in 1897 {Correspondance avec Monta- 
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Paganism and Christianity, the North and the Stiutlf, 
antiquity and the Middle Ages, chivalry and the institu- 
tions of Greece and Rome,*' having divided bet ween- them 
the history of literature, Romanticism in consequence, in 
contrast to Classicism, was a combination of chivalry, the 
Middle Ages, the “literatures of the North ” and Chris- 
tianity [Cf De r AllemagnCy part ii., chap. ii.]. Tt should 
be noted, in this connection, that some thirty years later 
Heinrich Heine, in the book in which he wall rewrite that 
of Mme de Stael, will not give such a very different idea 
of Romanticism ! On the other hand, Stendhal, for his 
part, was not wrong when he wrote in 1824 : “ Roman- 
ticism is the art of acquainting the nations with those 

lemhert)^ Paris, Perrin; — and 1 vol. in 1898 {Corresj^ondance avee 
Benoit d'Azij), Paris, Pernn. 

IX.— Stendhal (Marie-Henri Beyle) [Grenoble, 1788 ; [ 1842, 
Paris] . 

1. The Sources. — JonrnaJ de Stendhal^ ViedeHeniri 

Bridardi Paris, 1890; Bouvenira d\'’(jotisnu\ 1892, posthumous works 
published by M. Casiinir Stryicnski; — Ii. Colomb, Notice unr la vie at 
Ics ouvrages dc Beyle, preceding Hctzcl’s edition of the Cliarireuee de 
Far me, 1846. 

H. de Balzac’s article [18401 printed at the end of HetzePs 
edition of the Chartreuse de Fanne; — P. Morini<?e, H. B,, Pans, 
1850; — Saintc-Beuve, Causerics du linidi, vol. ix., 18f4; — Taiiie, 
Essais de critique ct d'histoire, Paris, 1857 [the article is only 
to be found in the 2nd edition) ; — A. Colligiion, Ij'ari et la 
vie de Stendhal, Paris, 1868; — A. Paton, Henri Beyle, London, 
1874 ; — Emile Zola, Les rornancLcrs naturallstcs, 1881 ; — P. 
IBourget, Essais de 2 ^sychologie con iernpu rain e, Paris, 1888 ; — 
Edouard Rod, Stendhal, in the “ Grands Ecrivains fran 9 ais ” series, 
Paris, 1892. 

2. The Writer ; — and to begin with, of the traces there are in his 
worS of the influence of the Ideologists and even of the Encyclo- 
pedists. — Stendhal’s first masters : Montesquieu, Marivaux, Duclos, 
Helvetius, Cabanis. — Henri Beyle's military and administrative career 
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literary works which, given the state of their customs or 
their beliefs, are susceptible of procuring them the greatest 
possible degree of pleasure” [Cf. Racine ct Shakespeare], 
It has been remarked, however, in regard to this declar- 
ation, that, if Romanticism” were merely equivalent to 
“ Modernism,” Racine, Boileau, and V^iltairc would have 
been Romanticists in their time, a proposition that is 
wholly indefensible. Shall wc recall yet other defini- 
tions, that of Hugo for example After asserting in 
1824, in the second preface to the Odes, “that he was 
absolutely ignorant of what was meant by the Classic 
school and the Romantic school,” he nevertheless defined 
Romanticism, three years later, in the preface to Crom- 

1800-1814 ; — and that he acquired early an experience of life that is 
unconnuon among men of letters. — Ilis admiration for Napoleon 
[Cf. Le Bouffc L't le Boir and Ins Vic da 'Napoleon ^, — His long 
residence Milan, 1814-1817 and 1817-1821 |Cf. the Charireucn 
da Panne, chap, i,, and the eejebrated epitaph : Arrif/ho Beyle, 
Milanese^ — Stendhal's early writings: \'ich de Haydn, Mozart ef 
Mefastase, 1814, 2nd edition, 1817 ; — and the Hisfoire dc la jn in- 
tiirc en Italic, 1817. — His relations with Ijord Byron and Destutt 
do Tracy. — The volinne entitled Anion r, 1822; — and that it might 
easily pass for a wvirk of the eighteenth century ; — owdng to the 
jejunenoss and sustained irony of its tone ; — to its afft'ctation of 
cynicism ; — and to its desultory composition. — Still the influence of 
Cabanis is jilainly discernible in the wwk [('f Itapportn dii plnjuiyue 
et du ; — which contains, moreover, two or three new and 

original elements ; — tluit make of Stendhal one of the forerunners of 
llomantieism. — Ilis intervention in the quarrel: Racina ct Shales- 
pearc, 1823 ; — and that it is worth noting that tins book appeared in 
part in an English magazine ; — if tlie fact may be ttikcn as evidence 
of Beyle’s cosmopolitanism. — The PromcnadcH dans Rome, 1829 ; — 
and Le Rouge cl le Noir, 1830. 

That Stendhal, besides helping m a general w’ay to direct attention 
to foreign literatures, supplied Romaiitioism with the three ess(jjitial 
principles of it^ lesthetic sj^stem, even although he may not liave 
clearly defined them. — These principles are: — 1. The l*nnciplc of^he 
equivalence of the arts ; — or of the possibility of a perpetual exchange 
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well, to be the mingling of the branches of literature| the 
alternating the sublime with the grotesque, and finally 
the substitution, as the ideal of art, of an “ effort to 
render character” for the realisation of beauty. There 
are further the ironical definitions contained in Musset’s 
Lettres de Dupuis et Coto^iet (1836) ; definitions which, 
although they are not so much witty as intended to be 
so, possess the great advantage over all the others of 
being successive,” and thus of putting the question as 
it ought to be put. The definition of Romanticism is 
a question neither of etymology nor of doctrine, but of 
history ; and the w^ord Romanticism,” having in itself 
no principal or primary signification, merely conveys the 


o£ thoir resi)ccthe “ iiiothodB,'* — and, in consequence, of their effects, 
— between })ootry, painting, and music ; — 2. the l^rincijfh that the 
rrprehentniion of character is the essential object of art; — so far as 
character is the expression of the physiological “ temperainoiit ” of 
induiduals; — and of nations; — 3. The of the gjorification 

of cncnjif ; — if Ins admiration fur Nai)oleon ; — for Italy ; — and for 
England prove csbeiitially that he sympathised with the resistance of 
indivivluals to the conventions and laws of society. — Ho was also one 
of the first to make the “ cultivation of the individuality ” the law of 
the development of the artist. 

It was due to other and different, though allied, reasons ; — that he 
himself outlived Romanticism ; — ^for instance to tiis taste for minor or 
precise and “ documentary ” details ; — to his tendency to transform 
particular incidents into laws of the intelligence or of nature ; — to his 
anonymous or impersonal but, in particular, “ analytic ” manner of 
writing ; — and also, indeed, to the value of certain of his observations. 
— ^It may be questioned, however, whether the documentary ” value, 
and still more whether the literary value, of the Chartreuse de ParTne^ 
1839, — are as considerable as has sometimes been maintained ; — or, 
again, whether the x^rofoimdness of the work is not often more 
apparent than real ? — and, in tliis connection, of the strange pretension 
of ironists to meike the reader believe that merely because they indulge 
in rtfillery he ought to credit them with being thinkers. — Stendhal* s 
last works : Vittoria Accorainhoni^ 1837 ; — Les Cenci ; La d/uchesse 
de FalKuno, 1838; — L'Ahbease de Castro^ 1839. — Stendhal’s letter to 
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diff8]jpnt meanings which have been given it in the course 
of history ; in the course, that is, of time, by men and by 
literary works. 

Still, in spite of the multiplicity of senses whicli have 
been attributed in turn to Komanticism by Hugo, Dumas, 
Vigny, Musset, Saint-Beuve, or G-eorge Sand, — to omit 
minor names, — and of the diversity of its characteristics, 
if it be essayed to isolate and determine a single feature 
that shall include all the others, there would not seem 
to be room for long hesitation. K(unanticisin is above 
everything else tho trimnph m literature and art of in- 
dividualism, tlie entire and absolute emancipation of the 
Ego. Once again we arc confronted by the influence, 

Balzac, 1840 ; — and the two sentenccK of it that have become famous : 
** The Chartreuse de Parmr i« written in ilie stylo of the Civil Code ” ; 
— and : “ 1 fancy that I may perhaps meet with some success toward';' 
1880.” 

3. The Wokks.— Stendhal’s works comprise : 

(1) His no\cls, all of which w’c have mentioned with the exception 
of the first: Annance, 1827; — ^Ins Chroniques italiennes^ 1855; and 
Laniiel, published iii 1888 by M. IStryienski ; 

(2) His critical works [art criticism or literary criticism], of which 
the principal are: tlie Vies de Ilaydn^ Mozart ci Mrtastasr, 1814- 
1817 [under the pseudonym of Louis Cesar Alexandre Boiiib<»t] ;-“t]ie 
Hiitto^re de la peinturc cn Italif, 1817, by M. B. A. A. 

Naples et Flore^ice, 1817 ; — Ravine et Shahespeare, part i., 1823, ajj<I 
part ii., 1825 ; — Vic dc Rossini^ 1824 ; — and Promenades dans Rome, 
Paris, 1829 ; 

(3) His miscellaneous works, of which the principal are : L' Amour, 
1822 ; — Minwires d'un iouriste, 1838; — his correspondence, two 
volumes of which were published in 1855 ; — and a volume of Letters 
to his Bister, 1892. 

An edition of his complete w'orks has been issued in 13 volumes, 
followed by 4 volumes containing his posthumous works, Paris, 1853- 
1855, GaJmann Ldvy. There have since beoTi added the V%e do 
NapoUon, 1876 ; and the five or six volumes published by M. Casmiir 
Stryienski. • 
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victorious at last over the obstacles that had "Jong 
stood in its way, of Rousseau and Chateaubriand. Each 
of us, according to the Romanticists, is his own un- 
disputed master. The artist and the poet, as such, 
are subject to but one law and as men have but one 
duty : it is incumbent on them to reveal themselves 
in their works. Their contemporaries may ask no 
more of them, and they themselves can accomplish 
no more without being wanting in the respect they 
owe in some sort to their own originality. But as we 
have insisted on this point, on various occasions, so 
strongly that we may deem it useless to again lay stress 
on it, we shall content ourselves with adding that between 

X.— Alphonse-Marie-Louis Prat de Lamartine [Macon, 
1790; I 1869, Paris] . 

1. Tub Sources. — L amartine’s correspondence, edited by Mmc 
Valentine de Lamartine, 1st edition, 1873-1875 ; and 2nd edition, 
1881-1882 [completer but still very incomplete] his ConfidcncvH, 
1849; — his Noaoellea confidcncca, 1851 ; — his Mvmoirca inckhts [1790- 
1815], 1870; — and the Matuacrit de mu mere^ 1871. 

Hainte-Beuve, Vortraitfs conicmj)or(dns, vol. i., 1832, 1836. 1839 ; and 
Camerics du lundi^ vol. i., 1849; and \oL iv,, 1851;— A. Vinet, 
Etudes sur la liiterature frati^-aisc an XIX'' siecle, vol. ii., 1845; — 
Gustave Planche’s articles in the lievuc des Deux Mondes, June, 1851, 
November, 1859 ; — Guvillier-Fleury, Dermeres Hades hticraires, 1859, 
— Victor de Laprude, Le sentiment de la yiatitrc chez Ics modernes^ 
1868; — Eugene Pellctan, Lamartine, sa vie ct scs (jeiivrc^ Pans, 1869; 
Ch. de Mazade, Lamartine, sa vie liticrairc ei poliUque, Paris, 1870 ; 
— Emile Ollivier, Lamartine, Paris, 1874 ; — Ernest Legouve, Soixante 
ana de souvtmirs, Paris, 1876 ; — Ch, Alexiuidre, Souvenirs sur 
Lamartine, Paris, 1884 ; — F. Brunetiere, La pocsie de Lamartine, in 
the Revue des Deux Mondes, August, 1886 ; and L*6voluiion de la 
jioHie lyrique, vol, i., 1894 ; — Em. Faguet, XIX*^ siecle, 1887 ; — Ch. de 
Pomairols, Lamartine, Paris, 1889; — Chamborand do P^rissat, 
Lq7nartine inconnu, 1891 ; — F, de Reyssi4, La Jeunesse de Lamar- 
tine, Paris, 1892 ; — Em. Deschanel, Lamartine, Paris, 1898 ; — Jules 
Lemadtre, Les contempo rains, voL vi., 1895; — E. Zyromski, Lamartine, 
poete lyrique, Paris, 1896. 
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1825(1 and 183r5 there was nothing, — from the example of 
Byron to the subjective idealism ” of Fichte, — that did 
not concur to favour this development of individualism. 
Moreover, this is precisely why, of all the characteristics of 
Romanticism, none is more essential than individualism : 
by which I mean that none better explains the causes of 
its rise and fall and the nature of the reaction it was 
destined to provoke. 

The truth is that all the other matters about which 
so much noise was made — hostility to Classicism, liberty, 
truth in art, local "colour, the imitation of foreign litera- 
tures — merely served to cover or disguise the primary 
preoccupation of the period, which was self-exhibition. 

2. The Poet, — and that whatever may have been hia r61e in other 
fields, — whatever disdain he may have affected at times for poetry ; — 
and finall> whatever be the »erM<‘e he may have rendered France on 
one memorable occasion ; — his f»lory will always be that he is the 
author of the Medifafionn and the Harmonieh ; — and not that he 
wrote the Histoire de la Heat aurai Lon ^ or e\en the Hmioirc des 
Giromhns, 

Hia birth and education [Cf. hia Correspondence, which is full of 
precious iiiformationj . — Lamartine’s family ; — and of a remark 
of Sainte-Beuve’s : “that it ia an excellent thing to come of 
a sound stock.” — The aentiinent of nature; — and that to possess 
it Lamartine had no need to acquire it; — as he was imbued with 
it from his childhood upwards. — The religious sentiment; — and how 
much mor® sincere it is in Lamartine than in Chateaubriand; — 
or at least more “innate”; — and perhaps, too, more favourable to 
poetrj\ — Natural nobleness of Lamartine’s imagination. — His earlj^ 
verses [Cf. his Correspondence] ; — and their resemblance with those 
of ChSnedoll6; — but still more with those of l*arny. — The Elviro 
of the Meditations [Cf. A. France, L'Elvire de Laynartine ], — 
His essays in dramatic writing and his relations with Tahua. — The 
publication of the Meditations^ 1819. — They produce an incomparably 
greater effect than the poems of Chenier, 1819 ; — and give a new |;:#^nd 
to poetry, — The Nouvelles Meditations^ and the Mort de Socraie^ 
1828. — Stay in Italy. — The Dernier chant du pelerinage de Chfide 
Harold, 1825.— Lamartine French charg6 d’affaires at Florence.— He 
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Victor Hugo and Musset, the elder Dumas and Gtorge 
Sand, confined their imitation of Goethe or Byron 
to copying their practice of living their novels, of 
“ roinancifying ” their lives, of introducing themselves 
into their works, of relating and publicly confessing 
their love affairs, after the manner of Goethe in 
WertheVj and of Byron in Don Juan: they did not 
imitate either the rare perseverance with which Goethe 
endeavoured to perfect his individuality or the heroic 
death of Byron. Similarly, if we examine what con- 
stituted liberty in their eyes, — liberty in art, and not the 
liberty of art, which are two very different things, — it 
doubtless consisted neither in the right to choose their 

composes the Harmonies \ — returns to Paris. — Reception at the 
French Academy; — publication of the Harmonies, 1880. — He 
retires from his official position on the morrow of the Revolution 
of 1830; — and publishes his first political writing. — He is a candi- 
date in the Var, but fails to be elected ; — he leaves for the East ; 
— his meeting with Lady Esther Stanliope. — Return to Fnince, 
1833; — publication of the Voyage en Orient, 1835; — and of Jocelyn, 
ia36. 

A. The MMitations . — Of the general cliaracter of the first M^diia- 
Hons ; — and that when they are compared with Reranger’s Songs (1816- 
1824) ; — a comparison that is almost a sacrilege ; — or even with the 
EUgies of Chenier (1819) ; — their most novel feature is found to be 
that their author returns to the genuine lyric “ themes ” ; — which are 
Nature, Love, and Death; — themes he treats witli as ifiuoh eleva- 
tion as there is sensuality in Chenier’s verses ; — and sniggering 
“ gauloiserie ” or sly epicurism in B^ranger’s songs. — The Mart de 
Soeraie ; — and of Lomennais’ aptitude for philosophic poetry [Of. 
Voltaire in his Discours sur Vhomme ?^ . — The NouveUes M^ditaHons 
[Cf. M. Pomairols, Lamartine] ; — and that this work, while offering 
the characteristics of the first volume of Meditations^ is further dis- 
tinguished by the union of more grace [Cf . Ischia] with more vigour 

Crucifix] ; — and not less sincerity with greater virtuo^ty 
[01 les Preludes] ; — while it is at once the noblest and the most 
vofuptuous work in French poetry. 

B. Jocelyn ; — ^and that it has the merit in the first place ; — and the 
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subj^lcts, since no objection had been raised when Vol- 
taire had gone for his subjects to America or China; 
nor in the right to write prose dramas, since Cromwell, 
Hemant, Christini, Othello, are in verse; nor even in 
the right to violate the “rules,” since what “rules” 
can be said to have been in force in connection with 
the elegy, the ode, or the novel, and Cinq-Mars, the 
Orientales, Notre-Dame de Paris, the Confessions de 
Joseph Delorme, are they, or are they not, liomantic 
works ? In short, it must be admitted that the lloman- 
ticists understood’ liberty merely as the right to be 
themselves in everything, to subordinate the “ sove- 
reignty ” of the artist to no authority whatever, and to 


merit ib a real one ; — of being the only “ poem ” of any conbiderable 
length that exists in French. — Of the subject of Jocelyn ; — and of 
certain objections that have been m’ged in this connection [Cf. on this 
point the articles of Vinci and Em. Desclianel for one side of tlie 
argument and those of Samte-Beuve and J. Lemaitre for the other] . 
— That to blame Lamartine for not having married Jocelyn and 
Laurence ; — is to blame Corneille for having separated Polyeuctc and 
Pauline ; — and to forget that beyond a doubt CorneiUe wrote his 
drama and Lamaxtine his poem solely with a view to bringing 
about this “separation.” — Of a comparison Sainte-Beuve has made 
between the “country clerg 3 man’s poetry,” which he pretends to 
admire particularly in Jocelyn; — and Wordsworth’s poetry; — and 
that to adopt this attitude is to praise Jocelyn for its least merit; - 
for while tl^ work really possesses the merit in question ; — and is 
traversed by a vein of familiar poetry ; — it also bears the imprint of 
the poet of the Meditations ; — of his sentiment of nature ; — and of 
his conception of love, always as chaste in its exj^ression as it is aidcnt 
in its passion. — The work, too, displays that exuberance of inspiration 
and that descriptive facility which can only be found fault with on 
the score that they tend to develop themselves towards an abusive 
degree. — Finally, Jocelyn is illustrative of that “philosophic” side 
of Lamsbrtine's poetry ; — which we have already" referred to in Qc>n- 
neotion with the Meditations; — and which reminds the reader in 
places of F4nelon. 

C. The Harmonies ; — and that having appeared before Jocelyn ; 
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recognise no law beyond that of their caprice or ^heir 
fancy : 

Toujours le coeur humain pour inodelo el pour inaltre I * 

Lc coeur humain de qui ? Le coeur humain de quoi ? 

Quand le diable y serait, ]'ai luon “ coeur humain moi I 


Finally, if it has been possible to assert — and I believe I 
have myself made the remark — that Eomanticism was 
in every respect the exact opposite of Classicism, the 
essential, the sole reason is that Classicism had made the 
impersonality of a work of art one of the conditions of 
its perfection. 

This liberty for the artist to be himself and nothing 


if we deal with them after that poem; — the reason is that “being 
written as they were felt, neitlier connectedly nor consecutively “ ; — 
they are tlic very essence of Lamartine’s poetry ; — when instead of 
being kept under jealous control it is allowed to vent itself freely. — 
The Tin rmonicH show the fundamental character of Jjamartinc’s 
poetry ; — winch consists in an inability to set itself a limit ; — and in 
a tendency towards philosophy; — and what is more, pantheistic 
philosophy, — and towards vagueness and indeterminateness in con- 
sequence of its exuberance. — A.t the same time the object of this 
remark is not to belittle the HarnionLcs \ — since Lamartine, while 
following the general inspiration, attams m some passages to as 
great a precision as anywhere in his work [Gf. Le premier reffret, 
Milly ou la terre natale] ; — but to show him losing his self-con- 
trol ; — unconcerned henceforth either with selecting jiis ideas ; — 
or with restraining the ever more abundant flow of his improvisa- 
tion; — and thus getting ready to write La chute d'tui ange, WTiether 
it is to be regretted that Lajnartine turned liis attention to politics ; 
— and that in any case, from the moment of his doing so his poetic 
inspiration seems to have been, if not dried up, assuredly “un- 
personalised.” — However, he continues to occupy a place in the 
history of literature ; — in virtue of some of his speeches [Cf. L. de 
Bf^chaud, La poUtique de Lamartine^ Paris, 1878] ; — of certam 
of his presentiment.^ [Cf. E. M, de Vogu^, Heurea d'hiatoire, Paris, 
ftdS] ; — of his Hiatoire dea Girondina^ 1847; — a work in which 
history is doubtless strangely distorted ; — ^but certain pages of which 
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but himself, or to “refract” in himself the universe, is 
also tne explanation of the exuberance, richness, and 
brilliancy of Romantic lyricism. There is nothing in 
the French language superior to Lamartine’s Medita- 
tions^ to certain of the finest of Hugo’s odes, — from 
the Deux Ties (1824) to the Mages (185G), — or to the 
Ntiits of Alfred de Musset. If tliese very great poets 
do not always interest us when they talk of themselves, 
they never interest us except when they talk of theixi- 
selves ; or rather the liappenings in history and in life 
by which they themselves were stirred are the origin 
and the theme of their songs, which do not interest us 
when they make them the vehicle merely of what is 

could only have been written by a poet ; — and finally iii virtue of 
his personal no\elK: Itajiluu'U 1B49 ; — the Conjidrywvs^ 1849: — the 
NoiiveJlcs Confidcyicea, 1851 ; — CrrarncUa, 1852. — Reduced hencefoith 
to “ writmg for the booksellers,” — his books and iic\vs])aper articles 
contain, no doubt, some reminiscences of his past; — and m particular 
display more ciitical acumen and judgment than it is somevvliat the 
fashion to allow , — but he has ceased to influence opinion ; — and Ins 
literary role is termmated nearly fifteen years before his death. 

3. Thb Works. — liamartine’s Works comprise : 

(1) His poetry : the MeditatuyyiSy 1819 ; — La mart de Socrate, 1823; 
— the Nouvelles Mcditafioua, 1823; — the Deniier chant du j)ide- 
rina.ge de Child r-Harold, lS2o ; — the Hnnmmies jmetiques ct rch- 
g^ensvs, 1830; — Jocelyn, 1836 ; — La thutc d'un anye, 1838 » — tlu* 
liecueillfynen^ lioeiiqiieSy 1839. 

To the above must be added the volume of Pocbies incdiioiy 
published m 1873 ; and a certain number of youtliful iiocms scattered 
through the first volume of liis Correspondence ; 

(2) His novels: Bajdiaclj 1849; — Oenevirvc, 1850 : — Le taillrar de 
pierren de SmnUPoint, 1851; — GrazieUa,\So2 \ — and [although these 
works contain a large amount of truth mixed up with a great deal 
of imagination], — the Confidences^ 1849; — and the Nnnvelles Con- 
fidenceSf 1851 ; 

(8) The Voyage en Orient y 1832-1833 ; * 

(4) The Histoire des GiroyidiriSy 1847 ; — and the Histoire de Icm 
Jtestaiiration, 1852, &c. ; 

2y 
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most singular in their own nature ; whereas our jpntire 
being thrills in harmony with their utterances when we 
find they express our own emotions reverberated^ ampli- 
fied and multiplied by the echo of their voice. It may be 
said indeed that they were the first to reveal to us that 
highest order of lyric poetry of which Eonsard had 
had but the presentiment, while Malherbe, by striking 
oflf in the direction of eloquence, had reduced it to 
a matter of laws. But the question arises, what is 
the difference between eloquence and lyricism, seeing 
that both are characterised by the same “ movements,'* 
the same imagery,” and the same “ qualities of 
language ” ? There is perhaps but one, and it is at 
the same time a very slight and a very great difference. 

(5) The Correspond ance ; 

(6) The Cours familier de litUrature, 

There are beveral editionn of Lamartine’s complete works : that 
published by Gossehn in 13 vols., Paris, 1H40 ; — that by Fume, 8 vols., 
Paris, 1845-1849 [m reality these editions contain only the political 
works and the Voyage en Orient\ ;~and that published by the author 
in 40 vols., Paris, Rue de la Ville-l’Eveque, 1860-1863 [which contains 
neither the Correspondence nor the whole of the Coura fandUer de 
litterature'] , 

XI.— The Sorhonne Triumvirate [1815-1880] . 

Of the similarity between the careers of Fram^ois Guizot [Nlmee, 
1787 ; t 1874, Vai-RicherJ Abel Villcmain [Paris, J1790 ; f 1870, 
Paris] ; — and Victor Cousin [Paris, 1792 ; f 1867, Cannes] ; — and.that 
it lies less in their having all three used literature as a stepping stone ; 
— in their having all three been Minister of Public Instruction or 
even in their having all three of them been professors at the Sorbonne 
and at the same period ; — than in their having aroused the same mis- 
trust or the same enthusiasm by their teaching ; — spread the fame of 
** professorial eloquence until it rivalled that of the eloquence of the 
pjdpit, the tribune, or the bar ; — and given the same trend to philo- 
sophy and literary criticism. — For this reason they should be taken 
Siogether; — and also because, not being very original, they were loss 
genuine innovators than the eloquent spokesmen of the** common 
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Whil^ thei^ orator endeavours to give the most general 
expression possible to his emotions so as to reach the 
widest and most varied audience, the poet, on the con- 
trary, aims at giving the most individual expression he 
is able to the emotions that are common to everybody. 
Such, at any rate, was the mode of proceeding of Musset, 
Hugo, and Lamartine, and, longo intervallo, of the poet 
of lambes or of that of the Confessions de Joseph Delorme, 
Yet all these writers have been reproached with being in 
general rather orators than poets. The reproach is based 
on a misconception at once of the conditions of lyricism 
and of the principle of Romanticism. If the writers in 
question are indeed the greatest of our lyric poets, the 
reason is that of all our poets they are the most per- 

ideas ” of their tunes less “ thinkers ” than “ vulgarisers ; — while 
at least two of them were rhetoricians ” rather than genuine orators 
— the exception being Guizot. 

All three contributed to arouse curiosity in foreign literature and 
affairs : — ( xuizot by his translations of Shakespeare and Gibbon ; — and 
by his Histones, in writmg which he had England perpetually in his 
mind’s eye ; — Villeinam, by the most celebrated of his series of lectures, 
the Cou,r8 de htteratiire frangaise an XVIII^ Biecle\ — in which 
English writers and, in particular, English political orators occupy as 
much space as French authors ; — and Cousin by his “ adaptations ” of 
the philosophy of Eeid or Dugald- Stewart and of the metaphysics of 
Schelling and Hegel. — All three indulged m general criticism ; — or 
rather m “ ejleoticism ” ; — Villeinain in literature and with the greater 
acujttien; — Cousin in philosophy and with the more ardour; — and 
Guizot in history and in the more formal spirit ; — but without possess- 
ing, in reality, in Guizot’s case a personal method ; — in Cousin’s an 
original philosophy ; — in ViUemain’s an artistic doctrine ; — and rely- 
ing merely on the guidance afforded them by their “ Liberalism.” — 
However, if literary criticism, prior to Villemain, was based almost 
exclusively on the individual humour of the critic ; — philosonhy, prior 
to Cousin, on the supposed necessity of having recourse to it to cornet 
or bolster up this or that set of opinions ; — and history, prior to 
Guizot, on the desire to ffnd in the past arguments applicable to th^ 
present ; — aU three caused general criticism to achieve considerable 
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sonal ; and because they are the most personal, thej^ are 
the most Bomantic of our poets. 

Their irresistible leaning to take themselves a^]^ their 
subject matter is, lastly, the starting-point of all the in- 
novations it is only just to credit them with. If they 
rendered more pliant, if they, in a way, broke up the 
classic alexandrine, the reason is that it was to thought 
and still more to the feelings a sort of sheath or armour, 
whose rigidity lent itself ill to the exigencies of what 
is most personal in thought and in the feelings. De- 
sirous of expressing the more inward emotions, the 
Eomanticists stood in need of greater freedom of move- 
ment, and it was to secure it, and to no other end, that 
they reformed the alexandrine. They also felt the 


progress by making it rest on principles which, though more or let-s 
debatable, were regarded at any rate as scientitic. — Finally, all three by 
their manner of treating histov\ , })hilosophy, and literary criticism, — 
brought into view the solularit^ that exists between the elements of the 
same civilisation ; — (luizot by including history, literature, and philoso- 
phy inhia historical generalisations ; — Cousin by showing the connection 
between Condillac’s philosophy and the general spirit of the eighteenth 
oentu^^ ; — and Villemain by mingling history and literature. 

All three of them too, though in different ways, — helped to direct 
“ the century of criticism and history ” into the path it was to follow ; 
— to freshen the atmosphere of the higher FrencJi scholastic establish- 
ments ; — and to bring the French educational programme into harmony 
with the spirit of the age.— As they all lived to a consid^jrable age ; — 
and exercised as Ministers, Councillors, and Academicians a great 
influence, — they each of them formed a school ; — and brought the 
university into touch with “ society ” ; — from which it may be said to 
have been isolated for two centuries. — They also caused their own 
special studies to be accorded a place in “ general literature ” ; — and 
in this respect, since they did not confine their attention to France ; — 
but followed the example set by Mine do Stael ; — their influence was 
E^pean as well os national ; — and if only on this score they played 
their part, from amid the seclusion of the Sorbonne, in the formation 
^ Bomanticism ; — so far as that movement was an effort to 
pate literature from purely classic tradition. 
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nece|sity 6i a more extended vocabulary. In this connec- 
tion the following lines of Victor Hugo may be recalled : 
“ When, in an effort to understand and to judge, I looked 
on nature and on art, the language was the image of the 
kingdom with its vulgar sort and its nobility; poetry 
was the monarchy, a word was a duke and peer, or a mere 
common fellow.” The reason for what the poet says in 
these famous verses has been seen above. It is that at 
the period to which he refers even nature was merely 
expressed as a function of man, and man as a function of 
society. From the moment, however, that the individual 
was allowed to be wholly himself, these distinctions 
disappeared with the doctrine of which they were the 
expression ; every word which helped the writer to mani- 

xn.— Jacques -Nicolas -Augustin Thierry [Bloiw, 1795 ;1 
1856, PuriHj . 

1. The Sources. — Augustin Thierry, Due tnin iVHuiJch hihioriqucsy 
preface of 1840; — Charles Magiiin, ..Iwy/wshn Thicrrij^in the Ueone 
ilea Deux Mondea^ May, 1841; — A. Netteinent, Histuire dc la htter- 
ature fraiu^aiae sous la llcataurahon, 1853 ; — Ernest Renan, l^'aaais 
de morale et dc critique^ 1857 ; — J’ierre Dufav and Rene Ribour, Lt 
Centcnalre d' Augustin Thierry, Blois, 1895. 

2. The Transformation of History ; — and that it is no going too 
far to attribute it to Augustin Thierry ; — the bent of whose mind was 
not greatly influenced, — it sliould be remarked in the first place, — 
either by Ae fact that he was for a time a student at the then 
recently founded Ecole Nomiale Superieure ; — or by his relations 
with Samt- Simon ; — and the Liberal newspapers of the period (1820) ; 
— the Courier franga 18 , for instance. — It was to begin with Chateau- 
briand ; — and afterwards Walter Scott, who revealed to him his true 
vocation ; — ^which was : (1) to introduce into history the sentiment of 
the diversity of epocha ; — all, or almost all, of w'hich had hitherto 
been confounded owing to the uniformity with which they had been 
depicted ; — (2) to introduce into history, through the medium of *ilie 
doctrine of the trreducibleneaa of races, a sort of physiological fatal - 
isnn|-^but also a leaven of poetry ; — since, as we saw in connection 
with the Mediaeval epopee, — all epopees are the expression of a racial 
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fest his personality j)assed muster ; and indiviauali®ii in 
literature as in politics ended in eqilality. And finally, 
was it not inevitable that in prose, as in verse, liberty in 
the choice of words should be followed by liberty as 
regards the turning of the sentence, a more varied 
vocabulary by a more pliant phraseology, a revolution 
in the language by a revolution in syntax? 

Romanticism in short, from w^hatever point of view it 
be regarded, is found to mean individualism ; or it may 
be said that lyricism is the medium by means of which 
individualism came forth out of Romanticism — and vice 
verHci. Further proof of this assertion is found in the 
contagious rapidity with which all three overran, per- 
vaded, and transformed every branch of literature between 

conflict ; — and (3) finally, to show that an active preoccupation wth 
the present throws a flood of light on the obscurities of the post ; — 
and loads to an understanding of their true significance. 

8. The Works. — Augustin Thierry’s works comprise : — 

(1) His Letfres sur Vliistoire de France, 1820, augmented, cor- 
rected, and printed in volume form in 1827 ; — (2) his Hiatoirc de la 
conquMe de VAngleterrc par les Normanda, 1825, his principal work ; 
— (3) his Conaide rations sur Vhiatoire de France, which is an intro- 
duction to the Eecita dea tempa mvrovingiena, 1840; — and (4) his 
Eaaai sur la formation et le jirogr^a du Ticra-Etat, 1853. 

The volume entitled Vix ana dVtudca liistoriquea, published in 
1634, contains, besides the Lettrra sur Vhiatoire de France [now 
edition], essays on various subjects, historical, literal^ and philo- 
sophic. 

There arc two editions of Augustin Thierry’s complete works ; 
Paris, 1859, Fume;— and Paris, 1883, F. Ridot. 

XIII.— Romantic Drama. 

1. The Bocjrces. — G. Schlegel, Coura de Utterature dramoMque, 
1814 ; — P, Guizot’s preface to Letourneur’s reprint of his Shakespeare, 
Paris, 1821 ; — Stendhal, Bac%ne et Shaheapeare, Paris, 1828-1825 
Ch. Magnin, Le ihAdfre a/nglaia A Faria, 1827-1828 [in his Cemseriee 
et Midiiations, vol. ii., Paris, 1843] ; — Benjamin Conatani, De 
Wallenstein et du theatre allemand, in his Milanges, Paris, 1820;— 
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1830|an^ J840. It is a matter of common knowledge that 
the plays of Hugo, of Musset, and of Dumas himself, that 
such fiction as Vigny’s Stello, as George Sand’s Indiana, 
Valentine, or Lilia, as the Confession d'un E^ifant du 
sUcle, are at once the most “Eomantic” and the most 
“personal ” works in French literature. The same must 
be said of Lamartine’s Raphael and of his Graziclla. 
These writings in truth, to borrow Du Bellay’s expres- 
sion, are “ merely the diaries of or the commentaries on ” 
their authors’ impressions of every description ! But a 
circumstance still more worthy of attention is the fact 
that a like tendency is observable even in criticism. The 
early writings of Sainte-Beuve, the Portraits Utteraires, 
or the Portraits contemporains, — at least when the writer 

Fauriel, Carmagnoln ef Adelghis, two of Manzoni’s trap:edieK, fol- 
lowed by a study entitled (Jne letire a M, C, aur V Unite dc temps et 
de lieu, Paris, 1834 [Cf. Waille, Le romanhsme de M(inr.o7u, Algiers, 

1890]. 

The prefaces of N, Lemercier; Alexandre Dumas ; Alfred dc Vigny ; 
Victor Hugo, &c. 

Jules Janin, Histoirc de la lifterature drarnatique, Paris, 1853- 
1858; — Gustave Planclic’s dramatic criticisms in the lievuc des Den.r 
Mondes, 1882-1067 ; — Th^ophile Gautier, Histoire de Vart drarnatique, 
Paris, 1859; — Saint-More Girardni, Cours de httcraiure drarnatique, 
Paris, 1853. 

2, The Evolution op Romanticism in the Drama; and that its 
principle vi41l be sought for in vain in the appropriation of Eiiglisli or 
German plays ; — in the introduction on to the French stage of national 
subjects; — or in the employment of exotic backgrounds. — Romanti- 
cism, as far as the drama is concerned, consisted m proceeding in 
everything on exactly contrary lines to Classicism ; — in denyuig the 
existence of the “ rules ; — and in claiming a liberty, the first effect 
of which was to lower tragedy to the level of melc|drama. — The 
accuracy of this view maybe established by considering^ the ground 
traversed, — by Vigny between Othello, 1829, and Chatterton, 1835 ; — 
by Hugo between Cromwell, 1827, and the Burg raves, 1848; — and 
by Dumas between Henri III. et sa cour, 1829, and Madcmoiselle^e 
Belle-Isle, 1839. — A second characteristic of Romantic drama is that 
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is to some extent sincere, — are merely the daury o| the 
literary impressions of Joseph Delonne. And how shall 
we describe Michelet’s Histories, if not as the lyric nota- 
tion of the emotions their author experienced as he lived 
over again, m the peaceful silence of the archives, the 
shame or the glory of the past To these names I would 
add those of Lacordaire and Berryer, were it not that, 
although the great preacher and the great orator have 
only been dead some thirty or forty years, their works 
have become almost unreadable. 

A reaction was inevitable. “ Men ai'e made to live 
togetlver and to form civil bodies and societies. But it 
must be remarked that none of the individuals who 
compose these societies will consent to be regarded 

it breathes a spirit of revolt wliieh, — without its being iiecesBary to go 
as far as tlie lucubrations of Felix P>at, — is easily recognisable in 
Dumas’ 1831 , — m Victor Hugo’s Le roi s\t mu 1S32; — 

and even in Vigny’s Chottvrton^ 1885. — But since the most unbridled 
liberty ends inevitablv in fashioning a code for itself, — a final char- 
acteristic of Romantic drama is the afFiniiation of the sovereignty 
of passion ; — and the glorification of crime under the name of 
energy. 

Happily, wliile their imitators, a Fredf^ric Soulie for example, — carry 
the doctrine to extremes, — Vigny is saved from its consequences by 
the natural elevation of his character; — Hugo by his lyricism, which 
in Hrrnajii or Biiij Bias raises him above his subject; — and Dumas 
by the fertility of his dramatic invention. — It thus Iwippens that 
Romantic drama, after having made a great stir, but liaving accom- 
plished comparatively little, — returns with the Burg raves to the 
epopee; — and with Mademoiselle de Belle Isle or Les demoiselles 
de Saiiit-Cgr to the drama as understood by Scribe; — without 
having conquered for the dramatic author anything more than a 
very vogue general liberty :• — the applications of which only become 
clear when contrasted with the obligations imposed by Classicism. 
— Romantic di'oma is a Classic tragedy in which the author 
has the right to violate the three unities ; — the personages of which 
iJlay be mere private individuals ; — ^and in which the “ grotesque ” is 
constantly alternating with the “ sublime.” 
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as ^he most inferior member of the body to which he 
belongs. It thus happens that those who vaunt them- 
selves, raising themselves above their fellows, whom 
they regard as inferior members of society, necessarily 
render themselves odious to the entire community.” The 
Romanticists were assuredly unacquainted with these 
words of the modest and timid Malebranche, but had it 
been otherwise tliey would have had little weight wnth 
them. They were mistaken, however, in neglecting this 
admonition, for what it is possilile to put up with from 
the author of tlie Meditations or of the Niiits, becomes 
insupportable' after a while even from a Sainte-Beuve, — 
it is of the poet I speak, — or a Besbordes-Valmore. We 
esteem it impertinence on their part to trouble us with 

3. Tub Works. — ( 1) Alfred do Vigny : Lc More dc 1829 ; 

— [ju Mdn'rhulc cVAiwrc, 1831 ; — Chatfcrfroi^ 1835. 

(2) Victor Hugo: Cronuvrlly 1827; — Heruuniy 1829; — Marion 
Delortnr, 1830; — Lr rm saniiMc, 1832; — Lurrcce Borgia, 1833,- 
Marie Tudor, 1833; -Angelo, 1835; — Bug Bias, 1838; — Lcs Bur- 
graves, 1843. 

(3) Alexandre Dumas : Henri HI, et sa eour, 1829 ; — Christine a 
Fontaniehfeau, 1830; — Napohuin Bonaparte, 1831; — 1831 ; 
— Charles VII, chez ses grands vassaux, 1831 ; — Ihchard Darlington, 
1831; — Teresa, 1832; — La Tour dc Nesle, 1832; — AngHc, 1833; — 
Catheritie Howard, 1834; — Don Juan de Marana, 1833; — Kean, 
1836; — Caligula, 1837 ; — Paul Jones, 1838; — Mademoiselle de Belle- 
Isle, 183^, — the Alchimiste, 1839; — Un mariage sous Louis XV,, 
1841 ; — Lorenzino, 1842. 

XIV. — ^Alfred de Musset [Paris, 1810 ; 1 1857, l^msj . 

1. The Sources. — S ainte-Beuve, Portraits contemporains, vol. ii., 
1883, 1836, 1840; and Causenes du lundi, vol. i., 1850, and vol. xiii., 
1857; — Alfred dc Musset’s Nuits', and liis Confession d'un enfant du 
iitcle, 1835 ; — George Sand, Elle et ha. Pans, 1859 ; — Paul de Musset, 
Lui et Kile, Pans, 1860; Biographic dL\lfred de Musset, Paris, 
1877 ‘Mme O. Jaubert [nee d’ Alton Sliee] , Souvenirs, Paris, 1881; 
— Bmile Montegut, Nos moris contemporains, Paris, 1884 ; — EAiile 
Faguet, Dix-neiiv ihne siecle, Paris, 1887 ; — Jules Lemaitrc, Intro- 
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their personal concerns — as if we had none of dur 0|[^n 1 
— and as they lack as a rule the gift of expression, we are 
irritated by their airs of superiority. They are well aware 
that this is the impression they create, and with a view 
to l)eing able to pretend, on the strength of their origi- 
nality, to a right to bore us with their affairs, they 
compose themselves, tliey laboriously attempt to compose 
themselves an originality, and in doing so quickly land 
themselves in the fantastic and the monstrous. They 
then claim for the maladies they have given themselves 
the indulgence and attention they despaired of obtaining 
by other means, and literature becomes pathological as 
a consequence of this self-exhibition. At this juncture, 
however, good sense revolts, common sense resumes its 

tluction au thmtre <V Alfred de Musset, Jouaust’s edition, Paris, 
1889-1891 ; — Arvode Jiavinc, Alfred de Musset, in the “ Grands 
I^erivains fran^ais ” senes. Pans, 1893; — F. Bruneti^re, Involution 
de la pocsie hjriqae, 1895 , — Leitres d' Alfred de Musset ct de George 
Sand, edited by M. S. Rochebla\e, Pans, 1897. 

y. The Poet. — His middle-clasK extraction and his aristocratic 
pretensions ; — his Voltairian education [Cf. what he says himself in 
the Confession, as to his early reading] ; — and the primary trait of 
his character, which is impatience or eagerness for pleasure. — His 
early poems ; — and that they would be spoiled by a perpetual affecta* 
tion of “ dandyism ” [Cf, Mardoche] , — and of elegant debauchery, 
of the stamp of that of Laclos and the ;\ounger Crebillon [Cf, 
Namonna]; — and as well by a phraseology which is stiB reminis- 
cent of the eigliteenth century ; — ^if it were not for the beauty they 
derive from the “pride of life” with which they are instinct; — and 
from the ardent and objectless [Cf, La Coupe et fes levres] passion 
they breathe. — Effect they produce among the “ Romantic clique ” ; — 
the premature reputation they procure their author ; — and that never 
has a more precocious celebrity been purchased more dearly by a 
man more disposed to drain its intoxication to the dregs. 

Tl^ “ poet of love ” ; — and that it is as tlie “ poet of love ” that 
Musset must always be thought of ; — since although exception may 
and indeed must be taken to his style and versification ; — ^more beau- 
tiful, more sincere, more impassioned, and more poignant love poems ; 
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rights, and the sentiment of the social function of litera- 
ture and art is reawakened. The public ventures at last 
to ca«!l in question the “sovereignty” to which the poet 
pretended. It is simultaneously perceived tliat the essen- 
tial defect of Romanticism consists in this invasion by 
lyricism of all the branches of literature ; and if further 
proof were wanted that Elomanticism is at bottom lyri- 
cism, it would be found in the fact that the attempts that 
are beginning to be made to impose restrictions on the 
one result in the other losing ground. 

The sensational failure of the Bimjraves in 1843, 
conti’asted with the not less sensational though certainly 
less merited success of Ponsard’s Lucrcce in the same 
year, deals romantic drama a blow from which it did 

— than the Lettre <i Lamartine or the Nmt d’oetobre ; — do not exist 
in French. — Moreover, and witJi the exception of his Lorenznrrio ; — 
which represents his contribution to the Itoiiiantic contro\ ers\ ; — hia 
plays constitute one long hyinn to love jCf. Les cayricea de Muriamip ; 
the Chandelier \ On nc hadine x^as ufoec Vafnour; II nc funt jnrer de 
rien\ FantasiOj etc.]; — and to love concei\ed as tlie sole reason for 
existence ; — and for continuing to live. — Herein lies the secret of Ins 
dramatic strength ; — and of the often unhealthy or questionable, but 
always infimtely seductive poetry that envelops Ins plays, as it were, 
in an atmosphere that la unique ; — and heroin lies in consc({uence the 
secret of tlie vitality of his work, — Tt may he, too, that the same 
qualities; — together with the information the work contains with 
regard to^ie “pathology of love”; — save Ins Confession from what 
would otherwise be the disastrouK eliects of the doclamation by whicJi 
it is marred ; — and finally that this w'orship of lo^o constitutes nJinost 
the sole merit of his Contes and Novvelles, 

Bemarks on this subject ; — and that after all it w as a happy thing 
for Musset that he was a victim of love ; — if tlie result of his getting 
over his great crisis {1882-1837) ; — w'as to restore him to his former 
self ; — and to make of him once more the “ dandy ” ; — or, i>s Flaubert 
put it, the bouTgeO'iSf - — he w'as at the outset of his career. — TJu^t the 
“ bourgeois *’ side of Musset’s work is not, however, witliout its 
merit to appreciate whicli it is sufficient to term “Parisian” ^?hat 
Flaubert styled “bourgeois — and thus to make the autlior of Une 
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not recover. But Francois Ponsard is unequal to the 
task of playing the part with which he has been invested 
almost in spite of himself, and in reality it is Eugfene 
Scribe and Alexandre Dumas, though they have far less 
‘‘literary” pretensions than the author of Lucrece, -wYiO 
bring back the drama to an understanding of its true 
conditions. The two playwrights must be taken together 
and reconciled in death, for if both of them write badly, 
almost as badly indeed as anybody has ever written in 
Frencli, at any rate it cannot be said that either of 
them writes worse than the other. In any case thej^ 
thorouglily comprehended that twelve or fifteen hundred 
spectators of all ages and ranks do not shut themselves 
up for four or five hours in a closed building to listen to 

honnr fortune and of Apr^s nne lecture \ — a lineal descendant of 
Voltaire, llegnard, lioilean, and La l^^ontaino. 

H. The Works, — M usset’s works, wlneli are excellently classified 
in thf^ eumi>lete edition of them m 10 vols., Oharpentier, 1865, 1866, 
3867, 1876, 1886, eon iinise : (1) his Poems; — (2) his Pla^^s; — (6) the 
Confession (Vun enfant (In siecle; — (4) his Contes and N(mvelleH\ — 
(5) hifi miscellaneous writings, and — (6) his posthumous works [Cf. 
Vte de Kpoelberch, Etude <*riiiqnc et hihliographique sur les CEuvres 
(V Alfred de Musset, Pans, 1867 ; and Derome, Les editions originates 
des rionantiques, vol, ii., l*aris, 1H8T] , 

XV.— Prosper Merimee [ Pans, 180:i ; | 1870, Cannes] . 

I. The Sources. — S ainte-Peuve, Portraits vontemporaius^ vol. iii., 
1841 ; Causeries du lundi, vol. vii., 1853; — Taine, Prosper Merimee, 
1878; — Merimee hmiself, Lett res (i une Inconnne, 1873; and Lettres 
A Panifs^i, 1881 ; — 0. d’Hausscmville, Prosper M^rtm^e in the Bevue 
des Deux Mondes, April, 1879 ; — Maurice Toumeux, Prosper M^rim^e, 
sa hibliograplne, Paris, 1876 ; and Prosper MArimie, ses portraits^ etc., 
Paxis, 1879 ; — Emile Faguet, -YJX‘ siMe, 1887 ; — Ang. Filon, MMtn^e, 
Paris, 1893; — M6nm6e, Une eorresjjon dance in^dife, 1896. 

2.^The I16lb of Mkrimeb ; — and that it seems to have been that of 
an ironist; — who pretended to believe in Romanticism, — merely in 
order to become better acquainted with it ; — to be able the better to 
ridicule it; — and finally to bring it into discredit. — M^rim^e’a first 
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an author talk to them of himself. In consequence, if 
thejf do not return to the ways of the classic drama — 
though it may be that what is best in Scribe is due to 
Beaumarchais — they tend in that direction, and their 
works. Mademoiselle de Belle-Isle (1839) and the Demoi- 
selles de Samt-Cyr (1843), for example, or the Bataille 
de Dames and the Verrc d'eaUy arc works of an undecided 
character that do not differ to a great extent either from 
each other or from the works of the past. They are 
doubtless lacking in observation and psychology, and 
also, I repeat, in style, but if only in consequence of 
the historical pretensions of which they make a show, 
some slight measure of reality is reintroduced into the 
drama, which seeks, as it were, in their writings to 

works: the Thnitre de Clara 1825, — and Lrt 1827 ; — 

and that if they arc the work of a Bomanticist as regards their 
“colour,” — as regards their initial idea they are that of a man of 
wide curiosity or of a dilettante ;~the work, in fact, less of a disciple 
of Chateaubriand, — than of a pupil of Fauriel and of a friend of 
Stendhal. — The Chroniqite da rf^gne de Charles JX., 1829;— the 
Vase ^trusque, 1830; — the Dow 5/e meprise^ 1833; — and that already 
in these last two works the author has almost discarded his lloinan- 
ticism. — Those which followed: Les ames dit Purgatoire, 1834, — and 
the Vt^^nus d'llle, 1837, might seem 4o be a return to the Eoniantic 
formula; — but the tendency is only apparent; — as is proved by 
Colombo^ 1840; — Arshie (tuHIuI^ 1844; — Carmen, 1815; — in which 
only two ^)f the characteristics of llonianticism arc mot witli : a 
striving after “local colour” ; — and the glorification of energy ;— but 
scarcely any intention of self- exhibition. — Tliese works are also free 
from declamation ; — and the art in them consists, on the contraiy, in 
the subjecting what is rare or singular to tlie ordinary conditions of 
reality. — This attitude would have sufficed, — even if it had not been 
accompanied by a taste for archaeology and erudition, — to turn 
M^rim^e’s attention to history; — and it was as an historian that he 
ended ; — though somewhat obscurely ; — while the close of his career 
also found him ridiculing that “ I’ealisni ” of wliich he was one of the 
founders; — just as he had formerly ridiculed “ Roiuanticism ”j; — 
although fighting in its ranks. 
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return to its natural laws. The fact has been, realised 
that the drama cannot exist in the absence of a sulijject 
of really general interest, and in particular of a certain 
“ self-alienation,” which, forbidding the poet to be pre- 
occupied by his own individuality, leads him to embody 
himself in his personages. It is recognised, it is confessed 
that in the drama the individuality of the author must be 
subordinate to something outside itself ; and this is tanta- 
mount to saying that the drama is unable to turn its 
methods to account so long as it continues to be 
Bomantic. 

But the evolution of the novel is about to further 
the development of the resources of the drama. It 
is at this juncture — towards 1840 — that the author of 

3. The Works. — M6rim^c*s works comprise ; (1) the Thedtre de 
Clara Gaanl^ 1825, and La Guzla, 1827; — (2) hiw Nouvclles, the 
principal of which hav e been mentioned ; — (3) his historical writings, 
of winch the prmcipol are: his Easai sur la gnerra sovifile^ 1841 ; — 
Don Pedro de CafitiUe, 1848; and the Faux Demetrius^ 1852; — 
(4) his archieological writings, the principal being his Description des 
vein f urea de Saint ~ S((vni^ 1845; — (5) his translations from the 
Russian: Pouchkinc's La dame de j^ique; Gogol’s Inspecicur 
general', TourgueniefFs Apparitions'^ — (6) four volumes of travels; 
iSfcaws le Midi de la France; Dans Vouest; En Auvergyie; and JSn 
Corse; and numerous magazine ai’ticles, all of which have not been 
reprmted in a olunic form ; — (7) his Correspondence composed so far 
of Lettres d line incomiue, 2 vols., 1878; Lettres d line autre in- 
connue, 1 voL, ^1875; Lettres d Panizzi, 2 vols., 1881; and Une 
corrcspondance inedite de P. Merimee, 1 voL, 1896. This Corre- 
sjxindencodoes not constitute the least interesting portion of his work, 
and we have reason to bcUevc that it might easily be doubled in 
volmne. ^ . 

XVI. Alexis-Charles-Henri Olerel de Tocqueville [Paris, 
1805 ; 1 1859, Cannes] . 

1. The Sources. — His Corrcspondance itiedite, Paris, 1861; and 
his NouveUe correepondame inidAte^ Paris, 1866 ; — G. de Beaumont, 
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Indiana, of Valentine, of Lilia, after having “ sown her 
wilA oats,” so to speak, after occupying attention with 
the story of her marriage and the scandal of her love 
aflEairs, that George Sand herself begins to see that 
objective, impersonal and disinterested observation, which 
is the very definition of the novel, also constitutes its 
value. With the facility for going to extremes charac- 
teristic of women, and with their tendency to obey the 
masculine influences that sway them for the time being, 
George Sand, guided at first by Lamennais and afterwards 
by Pierre Leroux, passes at a bound from the subjective 
or lyric to the social and even the Socialist novel : with 
the result that the Pichi de M. Antoine or the Com- 
pagnon du Tour de France, if they be novels at all, are 

Notice 8ur Alexis de TocquevtUe, preceding the latter’s CEuvres ct 
correspondance incdiics, 1861, Pans; — L. de Lomenie, Esquissca 
historiques ei httcraires, Paris, 1859; — Samte - ]>ouve, Premiers 
litndisf vol. ii., 1856; Causeries du h(ndi^\o\. xv., 1860, 1861; and 
Nouveaux lundis, vol. x., 1865 Eiiiile Faguet, Ah^xii^ de Tucquevillc 
in the Bevue des Deux Mondes, February, 1894 G. d’Eiuhtlial, 
Alexis de Tocqueville^ Pans, 1897. 

2. The Historian. — Onginalitv of his luanncr; — which differs no 
less from that of Guizot, with which it has often been compared ; — 
than from that of Thiers or that of Augustin Thierry . — La Dermy* 
cratie e/7- Amertqm, 1835-1840 ; — and that Americans admit that 
nothing that has been written about them shows more conscientious 
observaticjji ; — or remains truer on the whole after^a lapse of sixty 
years. — The reason is that the author combines the serene im- 
personahty of the philosopher with the persiucacity of the born 
observer; — the disinterestedneBS of the man of learning with the 
curiosity of the politician ; — and the art of formulating the laws of 
phenomena with that of grasping their essential character. — The Ancien 
Regime et la Bdvolittion, 1856 ; — and that this book marks an epoch 
in the manner of conceiving the causes and of representing the history 
of the Revolution. — Tooqueville saw clearly: (1) tliat the work ac- 
complished by the Revolution was the necessary sequel of the 
most remote French history; — (2) that the Revolution owed# its 
‘^religious’* character to the depth of its causes; — and (3) that 
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assuredly not good novels. Are those of Alexandre 
Dumas, Frederic Soulie, and Eugene Sue any better ? 
Their vulgarity admitted, they are at least better com- 
posed, more interesting and more dramatic ; while 
Eugene Sue’s works, to an equal or greater degree than 
George Sand’s, help by diverting attention from the 
miseries the Komanticists had brought into such strong 
relief, to direct it to other sufferings which are more real, 
deeper, and more cruel. Mention, too, may be made 
here of the names of Merimee, Jules Sandeau, and 
Charles de Bernard. But it was reserved for Honore 
de Balzac to rid the novel, by Recourse to methods 
that are a further innovation, of the conventions of 
Komanticisin, and to raise it in his masterpieces to a 

for this reason it was beyond the power of imy political force to 
nullify its effects. — Ity these two works Tocquevillc contributed 
more than anybody else, — to insike histor\ independent of the 
arbitrary judgment of historians ; — topa\e the way for the conception 
of history that now' obtains,— and to gue history all the charac- 
teristics of a science it is suKceptible of accpiiring. 

3. Thk AVorks. — A h we have neglected the politician in this article 
and merely considered the historian, we sliall not refer to de 
Tocqueville’s political writings: to his Hapports^ iJnscuarH or 
Souvenirs [published in 1893]. — His DeinocriUie apjieared in 1835- 
1840; — his Aiicieri lirf/nne et la Heooluttori m 1856. — His other 
historical W'ri tings consist of fragments, all of which hear on one or 
the other of these two works. His Correspondence, wliicli is very 
interesting, has been published by Custavc dc Beauniont, who 
accompanied him on his journey to tJie United States. 

Mine de Tocqueville has edited his complete w^orks in 9 vols., Paris, 
1864-1868. The two volumes edited by M. O. tie Beaumont form the 
fifth and sixth volumes of this edition. 
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perfectioii which perhaps has never since been suri)assed 
— of equalled. 

Dqjubtless there had been novels, and good novels, 
before the time of Balzac, and among them two or three 
— the Princesse de Cleves, Gil Bhifi, Manon Lescant — 
which will last, it may be believed, as long as the French 
language. These productions, liowever, were merely 
happy accidents,” chance “ finds,” which were not of 
a nature to be repeated or to prove the parent stock 
of works of a like order. None of Balzac’s predecessors 
had divined that the true role or the true literary function 
of the novel is to be the abridged repi’esentation of 
ordinary life. The novelist in reality is nothing more 
than a witness whose evidence should rival that of the 

Second rEiiioD. 

From the performance of the “ Burgraves ’’ to the publica- 
tion of the ‘‘ Legende des siecles.” 

1843-1859 

I.— -Honore de Balzac [Tours, 1799 ; I ISjO, PansJ . 

1. The Sources.*-— Balzac’s CoiTespoudeii CO [ 1818-18.70] , foniiiiig 
vol. xxiv. of his cojiiplete works, Pans, 1876 ; and his Lcttrctf a 
Vetrangere [Mme Hoiiska, afterwards Mine do JIalzac) m the lievur 
de Pans, 1894, 1895, 1896, 

Sainte - ik'uvc. Portraits coyitcwporaiiis^ vol. ii., 18.‘^6 ; and 
CaU'Senrs du Juridi, vol. n., 38.70;- -1\ dc Molenc’s articles in the 
Revue des Deux Maudes, Marcli, Ajiril, ember, 1842, and June 
1848; — Lerminior, in tlie Revue des Dear Mondes^ April, 1847; — 
Mine dc Surville [Balzac’s sister], Bahae, sa vie et scs ceuvres^ Paris, 
1858, and precedmg the volume containing his Correspondence. 

Eugene Poitou, M. de Balzac^ ses ceuvres et son influence, iii the 
Revue des Deux Maudes, December. 18.76; — Tame, Noiivcaux c^sais 
de critique et d'histairc (the date of the article is 18.78) ; — Ih. Gautier, 
Honor4 de Balzac, Paris, 1859 ;— Edmond Werdet, Portrait uitime dc 

I Cf. Histoire ties (Enures de Balzac by the Vioomto Sposlberch de IjovcmjoiiI, 
3rd edition, Paris, 188S, CahnanaLevy. 

30 
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historian in precision and trustworthiness. *We look 
to him to teach us literally to see. We read his novels 
merely with a view to finding in them those aspects of 
existence which escape us owing to the very hurry and 
stir of life, an attitude we express by saying, that for a 
novel to be recognised as such, it must offer an his- 
torical or documentary value, a value precise and de- 
termined, particular and local, and as well a general and 
lasting psychological value or significance. 

Both these conditions are fulfilled by Balzac’s novels. 
Les Choiians, although one of his earliest works, but 
more especially Une Uncbreitse affaire^ Un menage de 
garqon, Cesar Birottcau, La Cousine Bette are among 
the most lifelike pictures that exist of the revolutionary 

Balzac^ Pans, 1859; — Chaniplieury, (rvandeH figure h cVhicr et d'att- 
jourdhui, Ptiris, 1861 ; — Laiiiartiuc,2?(/?-3rtc, in his Couth delittcrature^ 
1864, and in volume fomi. Pans, 1866;— Emile Zola, Lo roman ex- 
perimentaL 1880; and Len romauviers naturali»fes^ 1881; — Emile 
Faguet, Dijr-Neuvihnc ttirclcj 1887 ; — Marcel Barri^re, VQSuvre 
d'Honore dc Balzac, PaviJi, 1890; — Julien Lenier, Balzac^ sa vie et 
aon ceuvre. Pans, 1891 ; — Paul Flat, Easais aur Balzac^ 1893 ; and 
Nonveaux esbaiti, Pans, 1895 ; — Edmond Bire, H, de Balzac, Paris, 
1897. 

Anatole Cerfbeer and Jules Christophe, Bepertnire de la Gomidie 
huinaiTic, Paris, 1887. 

2. The Novelist. 

A. His enriy years a7id t^areer . — His extraction; — and that ho has 
many of the characteristics of the inhabitants of Touraino, and yet 
Ijis motlier was a l^irisian and his father came from the Languedoc 
country. — His education at the college of Vend6nie [Cf. Louis 
Lambert \, — The years he passed in the offices of a lawyer and of a 
notary ; — and the account to which he turned them ; — learning not 
only the procedure ” which was to occupy so large a place in certain 
of his novels ; — but acquirmg a knowledge of “ business as well ; — 
and of the part it plays in contemporary life. — His tragedy CroniweUi 
18& [imprinted], — and his first novels [under the pseudonym of Horace 
dft 8aint-Aubin] , — and that it is useless to give their titles^ as he 
diso\vned them.— His commercial undertidcings ; publishing, printing, 
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period, t^e Empire, the Eestoration, and the Government 
of c/nly. But his studies of character are equally admir- 
able, is seen when he is depicting inveterate vice in 
Baron Hulot, or middle-class vanity in Cesar Birotteau, 
or military haughtiness and brutality in Philippe Bridau, 
or the obsequiousness of the functionary in Marin de 
Gondreville. Be it added that love, — J say love and not 
women, — does not occupy a larger place in his books 
than is actually accorded to it in real life, while he gives 
hatred, vanity, ambition, avarice and all the passions 
their due importance. It would be diflicult, again, to 
praise too highly his astonishingly exact and minute 
descriptions, or rather inventories, his “ resuscitations ” 
of periods and places, even his vivid sketches of fashions 

type -founding ; — and that it is curious to note that his efforts to 
make money always took tlie shape of some enterprise connected with 
the book trade. — Moreo\cr, if he was unsuccessful both as a printer 
and type-founder, — the further^expenence he thus gamed, — coming 
on the top of that he had acquired in the la^vyer’s and notary’s offices, 
— contributed in no small measure to the composition of his talent.— 
The Gliouansy 1827-1829 the Phyntologic du. manage^ 1829-1830; 
— the Mciison du chat gui pelote, the Bal de Steauxy the Vendetta^ 
1830. — His fc\erish activity and his inordinate production [Cf. CJi. de 
Lovenjoul, HiHoire den (Euvrcn^'dxdi edit., pp. 315-328] de 

ohagriii, 1831 the Muse da departemeui ; — the Cure do Toiira^ 
Louib Lnuihert, 1832 ; — thoMedecin de campagne ; Eughne (h audei^ 
1833. — Th«iidea of the “ Human Comedy first occurs to him and 
he draws up its principal divisions. — The ii’ct hcrvhc dc Vabnohi, 1834 ; 
*— Sainte-Beuve’s article in the Revue den DeAtx Mondea |(’f. below] ; 
— and Balzac’s quarrel with Saintc-Beuve. — His financial embarrass- 
ment and lawsuits. — He frequents aristocratic society. — Fere doriot^ 
1835 ; — the Contrat de manage^ 1885 ; — the Lys dans la valiee, 
1835 ; — Fresh lawsuits and fresh schemes. La vieille 1833 ; 

— Illusions perduesj part i., 1887 ; — Les employ 1837 ; — Cesar 
Birotteau, 1837. — The incident of the Sardinian mines [Cf. liis 
Correspondence for March and June, 1838]. — He takes iqi bis 
residence at the Jardies. — The Cure de Vvllagc, 1889 ; — his drau;;a 
Vautrtn is performed and’ then prohibited, 1840. — Foundation of 
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which, although they lasted but a year or only a few 
months, have been immortalised by the master’s laborious 
but powerful art. Whether better novels have ever been 
written, or will ever be written, than Eugitiie Grandet, 
Ursule Miroucty Le Cure de Village or Le Cousin Pons, I 
cannot say, but there are no novels like them in existence. 
But it is time to employ the only word that meets the 
case, while its application to Balzac will determine its true 
meaning, and prevent it from being falsely interpreted as 
has too often been done. Balzac's attitude towards 
his characters or the subject he is writing about, is that 
of the naturalist towards the animal or the plant he is 
studying. It is a patient and attentive attitude, an 
attitude “subservient to its object,” and uninfluenced 

the BfiHic j)ari8je7int\ — Pierrette, 1840 ; — Ufie teuehreuse tiffaire, 
1841 ; — La liahouilleasc [Ihi mnaujr de gar(^on\, 1841 ; — Ursule 
Mirouei, 1841. — PerforDianco tuid failuie of las piece Les ren^ourcea de 
QuiJiolu, 1842. — The Introduction to the “ Human Comedy ” appears, 
1842. 

3h BaJzav'a art; — and to bef;in with, whether Balzac’s style is so 
bad in general as has been asserted ; — on the strength of some 
instances of exaggerated or incoherent metaphors ; — or of far-fetched 
expressions ; — and of the frequent use or sbuse of tlie slang terms 
peculiar to the \arious professions or trades? — That in any case, 
when the justice of these criticisms has been recognised ; — luid when 
he has further been reproached with presenting ins subjects in a 
manner that invites the charge of charlatanism , — owing t# a perpetual 
affectation of profoundness, — displaying itself in high-sounding but 
often empty pronouncements ; — it is still impossible not to accord him 
an unique “ power of c’^ocation — and the gift, as he said himself, of 
having with the personages of hm Comedy “competed with the 
Registrar of births.” — There arises in this connection a question with 
which we have already been confronted [Cf. the article on Moli^re] : — 
can it be that this manner of writing, a manner as irregular, confused 
an^ jumbled as life itself, is a necessary condition of the representa- 
tion of life ? — The defects of Balzac’s style are of the same nature, — 
haxing regard to differences of education and period, — as those of the 
style of Saint-Simon’s Memou's; — or as those perhaps of Shake- 
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by any preconceived personal notions. He does not 
give us his impressions ; it is reality, and reality in its 
entirety that he strives to grasp, as is indicated by the 
spacious lines on which his work is designed. In the 
“ Human Comedy," glorying as much in forgetting 
himself as the lloinanticists in thrusting themselves on 
our attention, his sole ambition was to reflect the history 
of his time with the utmost faithfulness compatible with 
the methods of his art. 

To consummate the downfall of Homan ticism, it was 
only necessary that it should be deserted by its chiefs or 
masters themselves ; and this desertion was an accom- 
plished fact. To say nothing of Lamartine, Victor Hugo, 
who had thrown himself into politics, had ceased to write 

speare’s Rtyle ; — a circniustanoo wlnrh gives one panac ; — bnt there 
in inducement to believe that it is for this reason that it has been 
possible to term J3alzac, — after Saint-Simon and Shakespeare, — 
“ the greatest repf'rtory of documents bearing on human nature 
we possess,” — The value of these “documents” has now to be 
examined. 

1. They are in the first place historical documents ; — and, in this 
connection, of Ihilzac’s admiration for Sir "Wfilter Scott [C’f. Intro- 
duction to the (\yntcdic hnmainc ; and the letter of Jiuiuary 20, 18B8, 
to Mine HanskaJ . — The novels of the author of Quentin Durwanl 
and Ivanhoc are lifelike resuscitations of the jiast [Cf. Aug. Tliierr\’s 
article on lDanhoc\ ; — and Jlalzae's novels resemble them in tins 
respect, — No historian has given a more striking picture of the cnil 
wars of tiie time of the Frencli Revolution than the author of tlie 
Chouans ; — the France of the First Empire is nowhere more Mvidh 
depicted than m Thic tenehrcusc affaire [CT. Ernest Daudet, La 
Police ct Jes Cliouajis sous VKmjjire^ ; — if the soldiers of the Resti»ra- 
tion iu‘e anywhere conjured up before us it is in TJn nienatjc dr 
gar^on ; — and to see the middle classes of the time of Louis-Rhilippc 
live again before our eyes, w'e have only to open Cesar Bn'otteau 
ov La Coast ne Bette . — It should be added that Balzac has recourse 
to the same expedients as Sir Walter Scott: — schedules, iinentones, 
exact, minute, and picturesque desciiiitions of furniture and 
tumes ; — “ localisation ” of provincial manners and of the various 
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plays, and was withholding his Contemplations fiwm jjub- 
lication. Vigny, from the retirement of his ivory 
tower,” was issuing the Mort du Loup^ the Maisen du 
Berger, the BoutciUe d la rner, works of which it may be 
said, — whatever further characteristics we may have to 
point out ill them later» — that nothing could be less 
Romantic. Musset, whoso error throughout had been his 
desire to conform his life to his poetry, was wearing him- 
self out in debauchery; the enfant terrible of the party had 
become its most lamentable victim * Already, and without 
the least inquiry as to whether they were justified or not, 
the jests, dull though they were, which the author of 
Jerome Pahtrot d la recherche d'une position sociale (IMH) 
was making at the expense of the Romanticists in general 

pliaseR of Parisian life; — ** genealo^^\,” physiology, and detailed 
psychology of even his least important personages ; — connection, by 
brief indications, of their private history witli the general history of 
their time ; — and general ly whatever is wanting in this respect in 
Vohjjit ^; — in Valentine or Indiana ; — in Adolphe . — This is Balzac's 
primary merit, and it is an unique merit. — He was the ** historian” 
as well as the “ painter ” of the manners of his time ; — of which he 
has noted the very evolution or movement ; — as well as caught the 
physiognomy. — And whUe Walter Scott, to give us the sensation of 
the diversity of periods, — requires to be separated from the periods 
he depicts by a somewhat long interval, — Balzac has rendered the 
distinctive characteristics of the three or four generations of men it is 
possible to come into contact with in the course of a single life. 

2. Balzac’s documents in consequence are, in the second place, 
realintie documents; — for he has accorded a place in the novel to 
details which his predecessors had kept out of it as being vulgar or of 
little interest ; — and in particular to all such details as relate to 
money questions [Cf. Eugenie Grandet; Cesar Biroiteau; Les illu- 
sions perdues ; La Cousine Bette] . — He may be said, indeed, to have 
made money the very soul of his plots ; — instead of and in the place 
of }pve, which occupies but a secondary place in his works [Cf. Le 
conirat d-e mariage ; La recherche de VAbsolu ; Les Paysam ; Le 
Cousin Pons]; — and sometimes no place at all. — Moreover, as he 
was himself familiar with every description of financial embarrasa- 
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and^of tke greatest of them in particular, were meeting 
with unanimous applause. Moreover, if it be true that a 
form of literature or a literary doctrine cannot disappear 
unless another form or another doctrine has taken its 
place, the novel has just been seen to have profited in the 
hands of Balzac by all the drama was losing, and realism 
to have been the gainer by the drooping fortunes of 
Romanticism. Something more, however, was wanted 
to change the retreat into a rout : the spectacle was 
needed of Romantic individualism at bay with its exact 
opposite, with what wc should have liked to have 
termed socialism, if the word had not since acquired, 
unfortunately, so many dangerous and regrettable 
meanings ! 

ment ; — the reality of liis peraonal experience it; Buperaddccl to the 
inevitable touch of realism lent the staj^e play or the novel the 
introduction of money questions ; — and he is the novelist of the 
money question, — as Musset is- the poet of love. — He was alhc to 
the exigencies imposed on the novel by the mere contention of deal- 
ing with the question of money in it. — llesides understanding the 
nature of the SiCtivity, intelligence, and acumen requisite for financial 
success; — mattery which Scribe, on the contrary, never understood; 
— ^he recognised that he w^ould have to introduce an entire class of 
men previously overlooked by novelists : — bankers, notaries, bailifls. 
lawyers, usurers, and petty money-lenders ; — tliat is an entire grouj) 
of characters whose depiction or representation must result in 
realism ;-*smce their lives liiiige exclusively on the most concrete, 
and, in our modern civilisations, the most universal of realities. — 
After the money-makers, however, aU the %ocial classes made their 
entry into the novel ; — with the infinite diversity of their professions 
and trades which it became necessary to distinguish bv their 
genuine characteristics ; — by the intellectual, psychological, or moral 
deformation which result from them ; — soldiers and magistrates, 
artists and men of letters, functionaries and shop keepers, 
diplomatists and politicians, doctors and persons of indepeijjdent 
means ; — it became necessary to be acquainted with these occupa- 
tions, to describe and explain them ; — and to df'soribe theifi' to 
employ the terms which constitute the vocabulary or slang of those 
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While the Komanticists were engaged in introspection, 
were probing “ to its waste bottom the gulf witliin them,” 
and finding nothing there, were unsuccessful in getting 
beyond themselves, were always harping on themselves 
and on themselves alone, there was coming into existence 
independently of them an immense movement in which 
not only they took no iiart, but of the very existence 
of which they were ignorant in their utter inability to 
discern its nature or gauge its significance. Their 
self-preoccupation blinded tlicm to the progress of 
science, and the fact must be insisted on that never 

who follow them;— as tlicre are not tuo ways of saving that 
a bill has been dishonouied, — nor is there a literary paraphrase for 
designatini? a depihitor\ ointment. — Finally when lie had conceived 
the idea of liiikmpf all his mnels toj^ether ; — and of making of them 
not a succession of episodes, one of which sliould l>e the continuation 
of another ; — but a picture of the society of his time ; — if he hod over- 
looked some characteristic trait it became necessai’y tliat ho should 
note the omission ; — and then it was that he clcarl;v perceived the 
realistic character of his work ; — or, as it might also be called, its 
scientific character. 

H. For, in the third place, his documents are assuredly scientific 
(locunicHtH ; — aitd it is no affectation on his part ; — when lie invokes 
the names of ileoffroy Saint-llilairc or Ciuicr; — but the ^kiiresyion 
of his gratitude , — for it is a fact that he contributed to a greater 
extent than anybody else *10 moke the history of manners a depen- 
dency or proA'incc of natural history [Cf. the Introduction to the 
Comhhe hu mu me]. — li.it had recourse, as naturalists do, to mono- 
graphs [Cf. Etude de fevDne ; La femme de ircrftc ((7}s ; Autre Etude 
de fern iiu * ; VUsnrier Gohsech j ; — in which he scarcely concerned him- 
self with producing literature or art ; — but rather with depicting his 
“subject” exactly as he hod oljserved it. — Nobody has given so 
much attention as he to the reproduction of the “ surroundings ” 
in Hrhich he placed his characters [Cf. La recherche de rAbsolu] 
Le Perc Goriof ; Lr Cousin Pon8]\ — indeed, carried away by his 
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hav^ poets existed, not forgetting Racine or Boileau, 
more wholly oblivious of whatever did not immediately 
concern their art — of mechanics or astronomy, of physics 
or chemistry, of natural history or physiology, of his- 
tory and philosophy — than Tjamartine, Hugo, Musset, 
Dumas, Gautier, and their follows. Sliall it be said that 
they had a right to adopt this attitude? It is certain 
tliat, just as there is no need for a quadrant to journey 
with ease from Paris to Auvergne," so the utter in- 
difference of a Musset or a Hugo to wliatever did not 
concern their loves or their verses does not in tlie least 
detract from the beauty of the Nuits or the Orientales. 
^rh(\y must even be admired for having, as Hugo did for 
examphj, “ described " Greece or the East so admirably 

Kubj('c*t, he Ijim than once to extremes in this con- 

nection; — and treated this hraiiL'h of liis work for its own sake. — 
His great ambition was to describe and classify “social species”; 
— considered as aindogous to “./.oological species”; — and capable, 
like these latter, of changing the one into the other; — a eon- 
ce])tion wliich, ns has heen quite nghtl\ observed |Cf. Tanl Flat, 
EnnaiH 8ur Bahac^.--\'> lhat of Involution. — For this reason it is a 
mistake to talk of tlie nnmoralitv of his no\fls; — for they are not 
iirimoral in giMieial, and with the exception of those which show 
traces of Romanticism [Cf, Pw gnnul Immme dc provinci d runs, or 
ha Hern here lurarnahon tie Vaufrin ], — except in the wav in which 
experience of life itnelf is immoral. — All that can be said is that his 
work bearitfg the iiujiriiit of his temperament ; — lie has not escaped 
the danger incident to all realism;— of regarding man as he would 
an animal ; — of forgetting that man is man onb so far as he avoids 
resembling an animal; — and that a social function attoclies to art 
and literature ; — if not to natiu’al history. 

By recourse to the methods just described, Balzac made the novel 
a “literar;^' genus ” ; — blending together for the first time the historic 
novel [in the manner of Walter Scott, or before him of Prevost] ; — 
the novel of mamiers [as seen in the works of tlie younger Crcbillon, 
Fielding, and Marivaux] ; — the novel of character [as exemplifioerby 
Le Sage] ; — and the social or philosophic iio\el [as conceived hy 
George Sand or Rousseau]. — His success in combining these varieties 
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vdthout ever having seen them. At the sam& tim^, in 
proportion as the discoveries in every direction at once of 
a GeofEroy Saint-Hilaire or a Dumas — the chemist— <of an 
Ampfere or a Fresnel, of a Cauchy or a Fourier, gave almost 
infinite extension to the field of “ objective ” certitude, it 
was impossible that the confidence the Bomanticists had 
placed in a purely “subjective” certitude should not 
be lessened to a corresponding extent, to the consequent 
undermining of the authority of the Individual. Since 
reality is not always in conformity with the idea we 
form of it, since this is a demonstrable fact, since indeed 
one of the habitual characteristics of scientific truth is 
that it is in contradiction with the evidence of our senses, 
it follows that the individual is not the “ measure of all 

of the novel was due to the fact that he discerned the ultimate pur- 
pose of all of them ; — which is to realise an “ image of contemporary 
life ” ; — ill which the individuals and the splieres in which they move 
are shown in their reciprocal reactions on one another ; — and on this 
score it may be said that the novel as conceived by Balzac is a 
creation analogous to that of the comedy of Moli^re. — Balzac’s last 
novels: Modesie Miffvon^ 1844; — Lea Patjsans, 1845; — Le Coustii 
Pons, 1846 ; — La Cousine Bette, 1847 ; — Le Depute d'Arcis [un- 
finished] , 1847 ; — and that three at least of them arc among the best 
Balzac wrote. 

C. Bahar's influence, — What precedes explains how it is that his 
intluence has been so far-reaching ; — and the truth is that since he 
first came to the front some sixty years ago, — novels "liave been 
written in France or eLsewhere that do not seem to show the influence 
of Balzac ; — or if there has been a novel or a type of novel that has 
escaped his influence, it has suffered on that account and on that 
account alone. — The influence of the Lys dam la valUe is trace- 
able in all psychological novels ; — ^that of Kughiie Grandet or of La 
Comine m all novels that claim to be studies of character; — 

while the origin of the “ detective ” novel is to be found in La 
demise incarnation de Vautrin or in Ifne t^i^breune affaire , — On 
the other hand, since Balzac, the novel of adventure has oecbsed 
tc^ belong to literature ; —and the sentimental novel has come to 
he regarded as of quite an inferior order; — the first because of 
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thin^,” .that the sincerity of our impressions is no 
guarantee of their accuracy, and that we are merely 
their •scene, while their judge is outside ourselves and 
our superior ! 

Such is the idea that is beginning to filter into men’s 
minds, which before long it will dominate entirely. In 
the light of science, the reason is perceived of the resist- 
ance that had been offered the pretensions of Romanticism. 
The poet has not the right to assert that he has his 
human heart” of his own, or at least we have the right 
for our part to declare that he is mistaken ! And we in 
turn, on what shall we base our affirmation Clearly 
not on our knowledge of ourselves, as to do so would be 
to argue in a vicious circle, but on observation of a more 

the arbitrarino^As of its combinations ; — the second because it is always 
a “confession “ on the part of the novelist ; — while both ha^e fallen 
into disrepute because they are mere partial or illusory re])r('sent4itions 
of life, — What is more, an entire- generation of men that learned to 
read in llalzac’s novels, — learned, as it were, to live in them ; — and to 
borrow the expression of an illustrious naturalist [Louis Agassiz] , — 
his personage.s have become “prophetic types’’; — from his “ Gau- 
dissarts ” to his “ Rastiguacs ” and his “ liubcmpres.” — We still 
elbow them in real life ; — they have modelled themselves on Balzac’s 
heroes ; — and it thus happens that he “ has competed with the 
Registrar of births” far more literally than he believed himself; — 
which is doubtless the highest praise it is possible to give the 
creative aftist. 

3. The Works. — B alzac’s works consist essentially of Ins novels, 
which he has himself classified as follows : — 

Scenes from private life ; — Scenes from pro^^nclal life Scenes 
from Parisian life ; — Scenes from military life ; — Scenes from country 
life; — Scenes from political life; — Philosophic studies; — and Analy- 
tical studies. Grouped together, these sub-divisions of his work form 
his Human Comedy. 

Balzac*8 works further include the following plays : Vaiitrm, 1^0 ; 
— Les ressources de Qubwla^ 1842;— Pa ?«c7/7 Giravd, 1843;- La 
inardtre, 1848; — and Le Faineur or Mercadrf [1838, 1840] , wliic^i, 
revised by M. d’Enncry, was first represented in 1851 ; 
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varied, a wider, and a more general order, on observation 
uninfluenced, as far as possible, by whatever is “ per- 
sonal ” or individual in us : and by a coincidence it would 
be somewhat naive to regard as a mere effect of chance, 
it happens that the rules of this observation are laid down 
precisely at the moment when the need is felt of opposing 
them to the systematic licence of Romanticism. 

The rules in question are due to Auguste Comte. We 
shall not be expected to summarise here his Cottrs de 
philoHophie positive (1831-1842), but it is essential to note 
that the main object of the founder of Positivism was to 
combat the assertion of the eclectic school to the effect 
that the Individual is judge of the truth or error con- 
tained in philosophic systems. The cases of Electicism 

T]ie Con ten flrolatiques, 1832, 1838, 1837 ; 

His ^liscpllaiicous Works, the collection of which is exceedingly 
incomplete ; and liis Correspondence. 

There are two good editions of ]lal/,ac’s w’orks, the first in 20 
volumes, runs, 1850, Hoiissiuiix; — and the second in 24 volumes, 
Pans, 1880, 1888, Calmanii Levy. 

TI. — Jules Michelet [Paris, 1798 ; i 1874, Hyeresj . 

1. The Sources. — A. Cochut, in the Berne den Deux Mouden, 
January, 1842; — A, Nettemeiit, Hinioire de la htterature sous le 
goureruemeni de JiiiUet, vol. ii., Pans, 1800 ; — H. Tame, Esnais de 
critique et d'hintoire^ 1800 and 1856; — E. Montegut, in the Bevue 
den Deux Monden, Februaiw, 1857 ; — (L Monod, Juten Miohrlrt, 1875 
ami 1897; — (). d’Haussonville, iltuden hiograjdnquen et htierairen^ 
l*anK, 1876 ; — F. (’oneard, Michelet m the “ IhbLioth^que des 
Classiquos populaiics,” 1886 ;--J. Simon, Notice hintorlque sur 
Michelet, Pans, 1886; — E. Faguet, Etudes Htieraires sur le XLV. 
niMe^ Paris, 1887; — d. Hnmhes, Michelet^ Paris, 1898. 

2. The Writer ; — and that the reason we have not dealt with him 
earlier is that Ins influence, which lias been most considerable [Cf, G. 
Monod, /or. clt.'\ , — was restricted at first to a group of students, — and 
did not begin to make itself felt on the general public until towards 
ISf^O. — Proof of this assertion may be found in the fact that of all the 
great writers of his time.,-— he is, w'e believe, the only one of whom 
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and Koinanticism are parallel : both have been ill under- 
stocfd — and combatted perhaps still more infelicitously — 
because both have, to a certain extent, been ill defined. 
In reality, both Victor Hugo and Victor Cousin were the 
most personal of men, and just as there is nothing 
but Hugo in the Feuillef^ d'automne or the Voix inUrieures, 
so there is nothing but Cousin in his philosophy. If his 
work be read and reread, if the essence and object of his 
method be carefully examined and considered, nothing 
more will be found in his Eclecticism than the assertion 
of the right of Victor Cousin to cull from all philosophic 
systems what belongs to Victor Cousin, while his “ obser- 
vation of oneself by oneself ” is merely an application of 
individualism to philosophy. The aim of Auguste Comte 

Sainte-Boiwc said iiuthiiif' prior to 1862 ; — and even on this occasion 
[Cf. Nnuueatijc Ittndift, vol. ii.] he had less to say of Micliclet than of 
Louis XIV. and the Ihikc of Burgundy. — (.Juizot, Mignet, and even 
Thiers were held in far greater, esteem. — Taine was ilie first to do 
justice to Michelet ; — placing him in tlic front rank of the jioets, as 
well as of the writcis of his time; — and his reputation tlius started 
by Taine, — was deliiiite)^> established by the issue of his Ijooks : 
r «, 18;>6 ; Vlnarctey 1857; VAtnonr, 1859; hi Fctnine, ; — 

and of the concluding volumes of his Hiaioite dr France^ 1H55-1H67. 

Miclielet's humble birth ; — his eaidy difficulties; — his hist literary 
efforts : his translation of the Works of Vico, and his Pm /A dltihUitre 
1827. — The first \olumes of the Hihhure dr Fniticr, 18515- 
1844 [froitl the earliest times to the KciuiissaiiceJ and wlietliertliey 
should be regarded, as they are by .some critics, as IMichelet's master- 
piece ? — Remarks on this subject ; — and that wiiile he lias other and 
more lyric qualities than Augustin Thierry, — the methods of the t^\o 
writers are substantiallv analogoUvS ; — though Michelet’s inspiration is 
the more Catholic or the less hostile to the C’hurcli. — It is suiprising 
in consequence that Michelet’s first vohuiies did not at once win him 
fame ; — and that the Romanticists did not recognise hhn forthv^ith as 
one of the greatest amongst them. — At this juncture, however, his 
work induces him to forsake picturesque history in some measiife, — 
for the philosophy of history ; — a change of attitude that is obseri^ed 
simultaneously in his friend Quinet ; — and his appointment to the 
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was to demonstrate the narrowness and sterility of this 
'‘egoistic” method of observation. “The so-cUled 
psychological method, he wrote in his first Lesspn, is 
radically null in its principle. . . . Introspective obser- 
vation, — the italics are his, — gives rise to almost as many 
divergent opinions as there are individuals who fancy 
they exercise it. As to genuine men of science, they are 
still demanding in vain that a single real discovery be 
. cited them that is due to this vaunted method.” In 
consequence, the method he desired to substitute for that 
of Cousin, on the score of its being not merely the best, 
but in reality the only valuable method, was that which 
decrees our inability to attain to true self-knowledge, 
unless we begin by looking beyond ourselves, and 

College of France, 1837, — ^results in both of them playing an active 
part m politics. 

A second Michelet is now evolved from the first, — the Michelet of 
the Jhiaiest, 1843 ; — the author of the Pretre, de la femme, et de hi 
famille, 1845; — of the Peujde, 1846, — and of the Hisfoire de la 
Revolution franravse, 1847-1853. — At first sight there does not seem 
to be any great difference between this second Michelet, — and those 
of his contemporaries who are waging the same conflict ; — while his 
early originality would seem to be lost amid the commonplace ideas 
he ia developing with all the violence of on Encyclopiedist. — There is, 
however, a something in him that his fellow combatants lack ; — and 
in particular the faculty of making what he says and what he writes 
instinct with his personality. — He retires from his profocsorship at 
the College of France, 1852 [Cf. Jules Simon, loc, cit., p. 219-221] , — 
and from this date onwards, during the last twenty-five years of his 
life, — his reputation and his influence arc at last equal to his merit. 

He “ discovers ” “ science ” natural histor> and physiology more 
particularly — ^and as he remains fundamentally “Romantic,” — ^he 
becomes the poet of science [Cf. VOiseau, Vlnaecte, la Femme, 
V Amour ], — Astonishment of his contemporaries at seeing him 
mingle the most pronounced crudities of physiological realism and 
th^ extremest lyricism of Romantic mysticism. — He applies this 
method to history [Cf. his volume on the Renaissance and the 
Reformation]; — and derives from it unexpected effects; — not the 
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scrupulously set aside all personal bias when we attempt 
to systematise our observations » Far from our individu- 
ality being the standard by which we are to judge others, 
it is, on the contrary, our knowledge of our fellow-men 
that enables us to rectify the idea we form of ourselves. 
Properly speaking, we are merely the theatre or the 
scene of our impressions, and our originality is in general 
only an illustration of our vanity, a mirage, a phantasma- 
goria. True psychology is to be learned, not from the 
study of ourselves, but from the study of what is outsidci 
us and around u&, of history and society. The coiiiioctioii 
which existed in the mind of Auguste Comte between 
the conception of “ psychology ” and what was said above 
of the progress of science in his time, will doubtless be 

least considerable of which is to bring down, as it were, tlie con- 
ventional dignity of history, — to the level of bfe as we lead it 
ouTbselves,— His division of the reign of Francis I.; “Before the 
abscess and after the abscess “ ; — and of the reign of Louis XIV. : 
“ Before the fistula and after the fistula.” — How closely this manner 
resembles, on the one hand, that of Victor Hugo ; — and on the otlier 
that of Tame and Henan ; — and that while it may ha\ e suggested to 
Michelet some singular ideas; — it nevertheless renewed history. 
Michelet did on a large scale, — what Sainte-Beuve did in detail m his 
Causeriea du Itindv ^ — a fact to which is due the attraction, tlic some- 
what questionable attra.ction, of his Lonia XIV, or his Louis XV , ; — 
but which constitutes as well the danger of these works. 

Mioheletls last works, especuilly his Bible de llnim.nmtc, 1864 ; — 
and the General Prefaces to his Histoiro de France and his Histoire 
de la Eivolaiton , — Heturn to his early symbolical and apocalyptic 
tendencies ; — and, in this connection, of the resemblance between the 
closing phases of the intellectual evolution of Michelet and Victor 
Hugo [Cf. following article]. — Analogy between their methods of 
expression ; — and that both of them remained Romanticists to the 
end that is to say lyric writers, “democrats,” and staunch 
spiritualists. — Michelet, however, has the greater nieavsure of 
sensibility, — and having a loss abundant command of wordb, — he ^as 
perhaps more sincerity. • 

Of Michelet's iiifluenco ; — and that it has been considerable ; — since, 
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perceived. All that we can affirm with regard to our 
impressions is that we have experienced them ; wt^can- 
not say that they are in conformity wnth their cause, or, 
in consequence, that we were right in experiencing them. 
Moreover, unless E am mistaken, the connection is not 
less clear between Comte’s ideas and what is now termed 
“ sociology.” 

jA distinction is made at the present day between 
“ Sociology” and ‘‘Socialism”: though we are as little 
certain of what constitutes the difference as we are 
of the true nature either of “ Socialism ” or of “ Soci- 
ology.” Towards 1840 these points were equally 
obscure, the very word “ Socialism ” being then but a 
barbarism of recent invention. Still, there was already 

while favonrin^,^ naturalism, — it has maifitained, in oj)position to 
naturalism, one of the traditions of idealism. For there has been no 
more ferAont h(*lie\er in xiro^re.-^s than ^riclielot , —esjx'cially in moral 
proj.jress ; — as to the conditions of which lie may indeed have been 
mistaken; — but to promote which he laboured with liis wliolc soul; 
— and though particularly inclined to underestimate the difticulty of 
its realisation ; — he would never allow the matter to be one to which 
a writer may remain indifferent. — Further, lie worked harder than 
anybody at founding; “the religion of the llevolution ; — a task in 
whicl) he has succeeded, w’hatever may be said to the contrary. — 
Finally, with all its defects, — defects insoparablc perliaps from its 
qualities, — his “History of France” is the only work of the kind 
worthy of the name ; — bee-ause lie alone of nil the historians who 
have attempted such a work, — possessed an imogiiiation strong 
enough to enabh* him to “ iiersonalise ” his country and thus lend 
its history something of that living interest winch attaches to bio- 
graphy. — All other “ Historieb of France ” are mere compilations, 

8. The Works. — Michelet’s works may be divided into; (1) his 
Historical Works, comprising his Histoire dr France [from the 
earliest times to the Renaissance] , ; and its continuation 

[from the Renaissance to the Revolution] , 1856-1867 ; — his Histoire 
d<f la B^voIutioUf 1847-1858; — and his HMoire du XIX^ mhde 
ypiosthiimous] ; — his Histoire romaine, 1889 ; — and some miscellaneoue 
writings, including the Procca des TempUers, 2 vols., in the collcc- 
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an agreenTenil^ or, as it may perhaps be said, a conspiracy 
between all the thinkers of the i)eriod to denounce the 
excesses of individualism, and to extend l;eyoud litera- 
ture the war that was beginning to be waged on that 
doctrine. The Christian sociology of Bonald and do 
Maistre was seen to be giving rise to unexpected though 
logical consequences, which astomsli even to-day both 
their adversaries and the disciples of Auguste Comte. 
Lamennais had written : “ In any socit'ty whatever, self- 
renunciation is the primary condition of the existence of 
that society. . . * Human society is based on mutual con- 
cessions, on the sacrifice of one man to another, or of 
each man to all his fellows; for sacrifice is tlie essence of 
every true society. The evangelical doctrine of self- 

tion of Documenin hirditu dc rhistpitr dv Fraure^ 1851; — iind liis 
translationn of Vi(*o’s works and of Luther’s Tahlc Talk. 

(2) Ills Tolitical or Polemical Woi’ks, the ]>nueipal beni^ : Drs 
Jt'saiteSi 1843; — Lr Pretre hi Femmv rt la Fanullr, 1845 : le Temple. 
1846; and the Con rs prof cHse air College de Franv<, 1848. 

(3) His remaining works, wdiich can be called neither works of 
imagination ” nor yet scientific w^orks ” : fOMcr///, 1856 ; / tnsretr^ 
1857 ; — VAmoury 1859;— la FemtiiCy 1860; — hi ALt, 1801 ; — la Bible 
de rhumaniti'y 1864; — la MoniagaCy 1868, etc. 

Finally, certain posthimums works, the ])rinci})al being: Ma 
jeunesscy 1884, Mon Jounialy 1888; — Sur Irs ehcmiits ae rEiiropc, 
1893. 

An edition in 40 \'olnmes of Michelet’s Complete Works LPans, 
Flanunavioul is at present in course of publication under the su])cr' 
vision of Mme Michelet. Begun some years back, this edition is now 
approaching completion. 

III. — Victor Marie Hugo [Besan^on, 1802; |1885, Palis]. 

1. The Sources. — Saiiitc-Beuve, Premiers hindiSy i., 1827, iii., 
1829, Qjidi Portraits contemporainsy \ol.i., 1831. 1832, 1835 ; — Gustave 
Planche’s dramatic criticisms m the llevue des Deu:e MondeSy 
December, 1832, February, 1833, November, 1833; May, 1^5; 
November and December, 1838 ; — A. Vinet, Etudes sur la litterafure 
franqaise au XIX'' slide , Pans, 1851 ; — A. Nettcment, LittcraliA'e 

31 
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renunciation, so strange from the human point of view, 
is merely the proclamation of this great social law”^Cf. 
Essai sur V indifference, vol. i., chap, ii., 1817]. More- 
over, when he abandoned Christianity, Lamennais did not 
abjure the doctrine of self-renunciation, but persevered 
with more ardour than ever in his great conflict with in- 
dividualism. He converted George Sand to his way of 
thinking, and the author of Lelia now wrote : “ Are there 
not misfortunes that call more urgently for relief than the 
boredom of this or the whims of that individual ? The 
masses are faced by vital problems : abysses have been 
laid bare. Our tears, unable to fill them up, fall into them 
in vain. Amid sufferings so real and so profound, what 
interest can be aroused by the proud complaints of in- 

fran^nise hous la Resta if ration •et sous Ic gouvernement de Juillet, 
Pans, 1858 ; — Charles Baudelaire’s very remarkable Notice m Crepet’s 
lieciieil des poetes frajK^ais, Paris, 1862; — Victor Hugo raconU^ par 
an ternoin de sa vie, Paris, 1863; — Edmond Bire, Victor Hugo et 
la Bestauration, 1869; and Victor Hugo avant 1830, Paris, i883; 
Victor Hugo apres 1830, Paris, 1891 ; Victor Hugo apris 185*2, Paris, 
1898 [five volumeu which together form the most circmnstaiitial but 
not the most impartial biography there is of Victor Hugo] . 

A. Asseline, Victor Hugo intime, Paris, 1885 ; — Leconte de Lislo 
and A. Dumas fils, Discours 2 feononcS 8 pour la reception de M, 
Leconte de Lisle, 1887 ;— Ernest Dupuy, Vvetor Hugo, Vhomnie et 
le poele, Paris, 1887 ; Eimle Faguet, XIX^ siMc, Paris, 1887 ; — G. 
Duval, Dictionnaire dcs wetapJiores de F^c^or Hugo, Pai^, 1888 ; — 
G. Pellissier, le Moiivement htterairc au XIX*^ siecle, Paris, 1889; — 
F. Bruneti^re, revolution de la Podsie lyrique au XIX^ siecle, 
1893-1895 ; — L. Mabillcau, Victor Hugo, in the “ Grands Ecrivains 
fraiiQais” series, 1893; — Ch. Kenouvier, Victor Hugo, Paris, 1889- 
1893. 

2. The Majn and the Poet ; — and of some interesting points of com- 
parison between Voltaire and Victor Hugo ; — not the least remarkable 
being the exceptional shrewdness and pra.otical sense, — with which 
thd^ looked after their material interests and regulated their lives. — 
T^ieir longevity; — ^their fertility ; — their universality, — moreover, are 
three reasons which contributed in both their cases to make them the 
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tellectual arrogangei* The masses are hungi-y; let the 
geniuses not take it amiss that we should think of pro- 
viding the people with bread before we turn our attention 
to erecting temples in their honour” [Cf. Lettres d 
Mareie, hi., 1837]. The movement did not stop here. 
Concern for ‘‘the boredom of this or the whims of 
that individual ” had given place to “ pity for the 
masses,” and there now followed the organisation of 
this pity into a system, its development into a philo- 
sophy. “ To live, is essentially to have humajiity for 
object,” wrote Pierre Leroux, and he explained his mean- 
ing in these terms : “ Our existence is normal if it docs 
not violate the bond that unites us to humanity. We 
ought to live in consequence as if wfe were to live eternally 

greatest, though not the most original, ‘‘literary men” of their 
respective centuries. — Finally, they have at least two other uhar- 
aoterinticH in common : — both of them possessed in a supreme degi’ee 
the gift of complying with the exigencies of the opinion of their time ; 
— a fact tliat explains their variatfons ; — and both o\\'cd their success 
in this direction to the same gift of “virtuosity,” — a gift which 
enabled them to appropriate the Luventions or the ideas of their con- 
temporaries, — with a view to transforming them and to giving them 
de&^tc expression, the one in prose and the other in verse. — That 
this faculty of appropriation is perhaps one of the forms of genius 
itself ; — and that in any case it seems to constitute the verj^ definition 
of talent. 

A. VictoTg Hugo's early years, — The poet’s family and the Hugo’s 
of Lorraine ; — his mother a “ Vend^enne ” ; — and, m this connection, 
that the work entitled Victor Hugo racontc jgar un tcmoin de sa, vie 
is almost as untrustworthy as the Confessions of J.-J. Rousseau [Cf. 
Bir4, Victor Hugo aoant 18301 , — Hugo’s early education ; “ With our 
victorious camps I wandered over vanquished Europe, I traversed the 
earth before traversing life I ” [Cf. Odes et Ballades : Mon enfance ,* 
— les Bwyons et les Ombres : Ce qui se passatt aux Fevilla/nttnes vers 
1813 ; les Contemplations : Aux Feuillantines] and that tlie defects 
of this wandering education will leave their mark on the poet’s wofk. 

^Hugo’s first literary efforts ; — his successes in prize competitions : 

the French Academy, 1817, 1819 ; — and at the Floral Games, 1819, 
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amongst humanity. And when we do not so live, we are 
wounded in eternal fashion in our present life, wiaich 
amounts to saying that we suffer in our eternal life [Cf. 
De VhumaniU, Epilogue^ 1840] . These are the doctrines 
for which the word ‘‘ Socialism ” was at first the collective 
designation, and tradition indeed ascribes to Pierre Leroux 
the honour of having invented the term. Its vogue has 
since been great, and its meaning has undergone manifold 
corruptions, but at the outset it merely expressed the in- 
tention of opposing the excesses of individualism. So far 
as it was successful in this aim it did more than discredit 
the principle of Eomanticism ; it deprived it of its raison 
d'etre, and rendered the very name synonymous with 
egoism or dilettantism. 

1820. — Characteristics of these carlv productions ; — and tliat if Le 
BovJieur de VHude and Ijch Ax’^anUigen de VevHeiyi^inneni much 
resemble tho work of Jlelille ; — Lra Vivryes dr Verdu?i or Moisc sur 
le Nil are merely an improvement on the work of Lebrun or Jean- 
Baptiste Rousseau. — The ConHcrvairur Iifferaire ; — and that the doc- 
trines upheld m this publication by Victor Huge) and his brothers,- - 
explain and justify its title. — The Ode.s of 1822. — The influence of Sir 
Walter Scott and the publication of H(ni d'hlandc^ 1823. — The second 
senes of Odea, 1824, and that they show the influence of Vigny’s 
PoemcH antiques [Cf. the Chant du Cirque^ or the CJuint du 
Tournot] ; — and also the influence of Chateaubriand; — which is still 
more apparent in the Odes ef Ballades of 1826 ; — and in the vehemence 
of Hugo’s Royalist inspiration. — Cromwell and the prejace to this 
play, 1827 ; — and how few ideas there are in it to which Stendhal 
or Mme de Stael hod not given expression before Hugo. — Hugo's first 
relations with Sainte-Beuve, 1827 ; — and that the connection between 
“Romanticism" and the “classic" pleiad dates from them, — From 
them dates as well the importance Hugo will henceforth attach to 
the technical side of his ajt ; — an importance at once observable in 
the Orientales, 1829 [Cf. in particular Le Feu du eiel and les Djinni\ ; 
— in which volume indeed the poet seems to have wished to show 
CSsirair Delavigne how he ought to have written the Messeniermes, 
^Marion Delorme, 1829 ; — Hemcmi, 1880 ; — Notre-Dame de Paris, 
1881 ; — the Fewilles d'automne, 1881 ; — and that the Feuilles 
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It wo«ld not be difficult to show that history as well 
was inspired at this period by the same spirit. It would 
suffice to cite in proof Lamartine’s Histoire des Girondins, 
which in lH47 was breodinj^ revolt, so to speak ; Michelet’s 
Bevohition) and Louis Blanc’s RemhUionythki first volumes 
of which belong to the same year. Should it be objected 
that these works are of too political an order, — though 
politics have thrown light on history more often than his- 
tory has served as a guide to politics, — it would be enough 
to mention Mignet, Tocqueville, or Thiers himself, to recall 
the Histoire dii Gonsulat or the Histoire des negociations 
relatioes d la succession d'Espagne^ 1835-1842. For it is 
abundantly clear from the works of these writers that if 
each of them has his personal conception of history, they 

(Vautomnc owe their inspiration to the MMitafioiia and tlic Con- 
f ess ions dr J. Delorme in as great a degree as the novel owes its very 
existence to Sir Walter Scott's Queniui Durwanh 

The llevolntion of 18B0; — ^the preface to Martov Delorme ; — and 
that in celebrating in it “the three glorious days,” — Victor Hugo did 
not so much abjure his Royalist faith, — as obey the princixde of his 
lyricism ; — which is, and always will be, to go for inspiration to 
current events, — to be moved to song by all disasters as by all victories ; 
— and to be os much as possible the sonorous echo of popular emotion. 
— That adopting this point of view, there is no occasion to distmguish 
between Hugo’s dramatic and lyric work ; — and the less so if the 
lyricism in his plays be now the only li\mg element they contain 
The Chants du crri>U8cidey 1835. — His efforts to enter the Academy, 
1836-1840; the TbiJ* infcrienrcsy 1837; — the liayons et les Ovihres, 
1840. — Victor Hugo becomes the recognised poet of “ llonapartisin ” ; 
— though in adopting this attitude lie merely associates himself ^\lth 
a new movement of French “ national thought ” ; — which inspires 
him some of his finest verses. — He enters the French Academy, 1841 ; 
— and Louis Philippe’s Government consoles him for tlie failure of 
the BurgravrSy 1843, — by malcing him a Peer of France, 1845 
B. Victor Hugo's three manners ; — and in the first place, that thf^ir 
succession was far less “ willed ” by the poet, — thai'' determmed by an 
interior force of which he never rendered himself entirely the mastof ; 
— by tlie movement of ideas of his time ; — and by circumstances. 
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all of them firmly believe that there exists ao historic 
certitude, a truth it is possible to attain to ; a truth, 
which, while it doubtless is not necessarily contrary to 
the impressions we receive from facts, may happen not 
to be in conformity with them. It is even in the name 
of this truth that they contradict and combat each other, 
that one after the other they rewrite the history of the 
Revolution each as he conceives it. They are conscious 
that they are men, and subject as such to error; that 
they are imbued with prejudices derived from their birth, 
their education, or the nature at the moment of their 
interests. The very object of their method, however, is 
to rid themselves of their prejudices or to guard them- 
selves against error, and they pride themselves on being, 

1. The lyric nisjjirafion ; — and that even in his first volume, the 
Odes of 1822, — beneath a declamatory and old-fashioned phraseology, 
— his lyricism is recognisable in the already personal, energetic, and 
combative character of his verse. — That the Orientalea do not belie 
this character; — since tlie descriptions which are their glory; — and 
the finest perhaps in the French language, — do not correspond to 
anything tlie poet has seen with his own eyes ; — whether in the case 
of his Egypt \le Feu du del ] , of his Turkey [Ics Tetes du S^rail ] , or 
of his Russia [Mamejjpa ] ; — and are in consequence purely subjective. 
— The same characteristics are still more clearly discernible in the 
Feu Hies d'automne ; — all the pieces in which, as Goethe has remarked, 
are merely “occasional pieces” [Cf. liiveric d*un paasant d propoa 
d'un Boi, or DicU en presence du glac'ier du Bhdne] ; — and^missions 
or confessions of the poet, who, though he does not as yet descend 
into “the dreary dei)th8 of the gulf within,” — nevertheless confides 
to us his loves, his memories and his regrets [Cf. Que Vimportey 6 
mon ccRUT, and 0 vies lettrea d* amour ] . — The Chamia du cr^uaouley 
too, are full of his personality. — It is observable, however, that his 
IjTicism is less personal in this volume as regards the matter than as 
regards the maimer, — doubtless because the poet is conscious that the 
vey magnificence of his verse makes it unsuited for the direct expres- 
sion of personal details, — or because he no longer finds in such details 
BSifificiently rich material, for his “ virtuosity.” — The same tendency 
is still more clearly seen in the Voix intirieurea or in the Ba/yom ei 
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one is t^npted to say they make it a point of professional 
vatfity to be, the mere impartial registrars of the past. 
Hero again, then, by a different channel, truth is being 
readmitted into art ; or, to express the situation better, 
and in terms that do not lend themselves to confusion, 
the artist is subordinating himself to his subject instead 
of claiming to dominate it. Thiers, when he is relating 
the battle of Marengo, never imagines for an instant 
that it is in him, Thiers, that the reader is interested, 
any more than Tocquevillc indulges in self-exhibition 
when he attempts to descry the future of democracy. 
The facts speali, or ought to speak, in their place, so that 
with these writers history, falling into line with sociology, 
philosophy, and science, sides against fiomanticism. 

lea Omhrea \ of his finest collections of lyrics. — In these works 

his first manner attains to its final and definite expression. — “ His 
soul . . . which the God whom he worships placed lu the centre of 
all things like a sonorous echo,” responds within him to the songs, 
the murmurs, and the tears of the universe. — He now “ scores ” these 
utterances, as a musician might; — that is he sustains, de\ clops, and 
amplifies their strams; — by the resources of a hannony which is the 
outcome of the combmed promptings of nature, history, and iiassion 
fCf. Sunt lacrimm rerum \ — A VArc cle trionijjhe; — FoncUon chi 
Foete\ — Tristeaac <VOlywjm>] . — And it is for this reason, that if there 
be elegies more touching than lus, as are those of Lamartine , — or 
more despairing songs, as are certain of those of Musset, — there arc 
none mofe lyric,” or that comply more closely with the very defini- 
tion of this branch of poetry ; — in virtue of the very nature of their 
primary inspiration ; — of the spaciousness, the magnificence, and the 
diversity of the movements ” wdiich the poet finds to express his 
inspiration; — and finally in virtue of the “impersonal,” geneial, and 
external element he idready introduces into liis work. 

2. The ejjic-aatincal impiration ; — and that if Victor Hugo had 
already risen superior in the Bayons e\ lea Ombrea to the admixture 
of egoism that is sometimes present in pure lyricism ; — so far as it is 
personal; — politics themselves; — and exile; — and solitude; — tffough 
they had not detached him from his own personality, — had n^er- 
thelesB still further enlarged his conception of his art ; — and given his 
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Criticism, moreover, weary of the humiliating rdle to 
which it has been subjected for a score of years, folfi)Ws 
suit. Sainte-l^euvo himself, the fonner admirer, dis4jiple, 
and, as Heinrich Heine wittily termed liim, “ impresario” 
of Hugo, is in revolt ; and his Vort-RoyaJ, which begins 
to appear in 1840, his Chateatibriand, the date of w^hich 
is 184H, and his dausrries dii lundi, which are started in 
1 h 40, breathe an exactly contrary spirit to his Portraits 
contemporains. I do not refer to his recantations ! For 
all of them he is not to be held responsible, since 
although he has doubtless changed in the interval 
between the Meditations and Bapha'el and GrazieUa, 
Lamartine has changed still more ! It is more par- 
ticularly his method, and with his method the object 

originality its definite characteristics. — The Clnltimrnts^ 1852; — and 
that while tlic Noluinc does little honour to Hugo’s cliaracter; — it 
contains some of his masterpieces [Cf. VObrissance passive', Toulon ; 
VExpintum ] ; — pieces in wdiich not only is the relationship between 
satire and lyricism even more apparent than in the work of the 
indignant poet of the Lunhes ; — but in which the transition is detected 
as w'ell from the lyric to the epic manner. — At first sight these 
features sceiii less observable in the Conteinplations, 1856; — but it 
has to be noted that although the ConiempJntious were not publislicd 
until 1856; — an entire volume of them was written prior to 1848 [Cf. 
in particular A Villetiuier, and all the pieces relating to the death of 
hifi dauglitevj ; — while such pieces as Horror or Les Mages already 
constitute a link between tiie poet’s second and tliird maffeier. — On 
the other hand the Lvgende drs siMes, 1859, — is entirely characteristic 
of his second maimer; — wdiich although still lyric or satirical [Cf. the 
opening portion of La liosr de Vlufante ] ; — so far as it shows Hugo 
not to have forgotten Ins grudges or his hatreds; — is rather epic; — if, 
for example, it does not appear that the poet had any other reason for 
writing his Booz etidornn , — and some other pieces of a like nature, — 
than the temptation to realise in them his vision of past times. — He 
does not describe for the sake of describing; — but the things he 
describes interest him in themselves /or what they are ; — and because 
ihe^ are ; — and finally such as they were , — He even concerns himself 
with things that do not interest him personally at all ; — an attitude 
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of his criticism, that has undergone a transformation. 
He now proceeds on the lines of the natural historian, 
or he even dabWes in pliysiology, and henceforth, when 
his private grudges or his vanity are not at stake, ho 
does not claim for his impi’essions that they are his own, 
but that they are in accordance with tlio trutli. 

He goes a step further, and coming to the conclusion 
that in literature or art tlie distinctions between the 
different branches and the hierarcliy of talents arc not 
perhaps ‘'what a vam populace thinks,*’ he discerns the 
permanent reason ’and the primary cause of this fact m 
the diversity of the various “families of intellects.” 
Who is it has said that “ life which is a tragedy for those 
who feel, is a comedy for those who think ? ” This being 

which would accord with the very dehiiition of epic description ; — if 
it were not that, as when writing? the Orieutales, Hugo remains too 
indifl’erent to the “absolute truth” of these tlmigs; — and continues 
to represent them such as he imagnies them ; — without even being in 
doubt as to the inf fdh bill ty of his imagination. — His attitude in these 
respects is the same m the Chansons dcs Hues ct dcs Bois^ 1865 ; — 
which are a return to l,>ricisni as regards the often boundless caprice 
or “ frohcKomeness ” of their inspiration ; — the variety of their execu- 
tion ; — and the liberty he talies in them neither to accept nor respect 
any restramt. 

8. The apocalyptic inspiration. — Solitaiy meditation, however, had 
had another effect on the poet , — an effect it is attempted to con\ ey 
in speakhfg of his “ apocalyptic ” manner, — Scarcely £uiy other word 
conveys the furious desire to “vaticinate” that takes possession of 
him ; — ^the deepening of the shadow m his work ; — from which the 
rays of light gleam fortli, as from a picture by Eembrandt, with all 
the more stai-tling brilliancy , — and the way in wdiich he is haunted 
bj" the “unfathomable.” — These arc the characteristics of the second 
Legende des siccles, 1877;— -and of the third, 1883. — To express the 
element of hostility that resides m the nature which surrounds and 
defies us; — to express the still greater horror of annihilation; — to 
raise up terrifying visions before the mind’s eye [Cf. V Epopee du\er\ 
Fleurs dans la nuit; la TroinpeAte da jugcinenl]^ the poet now dis- 
covers unknown images and accents ; — he reminds the reader of an 
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the case, we are confronted at once with two clearly 
separated classes, with two “ families of intellects — it 
might almost be said with two sexes. For will not a 
woman always prefer Andromaque to the Misanthrope, 
Zaire to the Barhier de Simile (I mean Beaumarchais’ 
work) or Hernani to Tragaldabas ? But if there are 
families of intellects, which themselves are subdivided 
into genera, species, and orders, docs it not follow that 
neither our impressions nor our judgments arc of any 
value in criticism ? Whether the critic blames or 
praises, approves or condemns, it is not the sentence 
or even the judge that is of importance, but solely 
the reasons on which the verdict is based. Further, 

iEschylus or an laaiah ; — and he turns his very obscurity to account 
as a means of producing effect. — Here, however, the truth is seen 
of the famous saying that ‘‘ between the sublime and the ridiculous 
tliore is only a step ” ; — and Hugo oversteps this narrow borderline 
in le Pape ; — fAnc ; — Peligiovs ei Rehg'ioyi ; 1878-'1880 , works which 
are unreadable ; — whose obscurity is no longer even that behind which 
we search for a meaning ; - they are w^orks which do not even procure 
us the sensation of vastness or giganticness ; — but that of emptiness ; 
— works whose only originality, if originality it be, is that they are 
“ frantically commonplace.” — The reason of tliis latter (jualifi cation 
w ill shortly ajipear ; — when it has been sJjown in liow groat a degree 
the commonplace nature of certain of Hugo’s ideas contributed to his 
popularity. — It must further be pointed out that the succession of 
the poet’s three manners must not be interpreted too rigiftly ; — since 
even in VAne there are traces of the poet of the Orientalcs , — just as 
in the author of the Feu Hies iVauiomne there are the beginnings of 
that of Rehgiovs ei Bellgiov. 

C. The last if ears of Victor Hugo ; — and of the very great political 
and social influence he exerted, — not as a Peer of France ; — or as a 
member of the Assemblies of 1848 and 1850 ; — but as a writer ; — ^by 
his Chdiimeuts^ 1852 ; — by his NapoUon Le Petit, 1858 ; — by his 
Muiralilee, 1802 ; — or in other words by t)ie persistence of his hatreds ; 
— ^and the perhaps unconscious skill with which he identified them 
\iith the cause of “ social progress,” — The MiaCrahles ; — ^and that 
originally the work was doubtlesa the outcome of a desire to surpass 
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on what does the value of these reasons depend if not on 
th^ knowledge we possess — or are capable of possessing — 
of the laws which govern the human mind ? The glory 
of Sainte-Beuve hes in his having had a presentiment of 
this simple truth, though he did not always have the 
courage to apply it. But for the moment the presenti- 
ment IS sufficient, for others than Sainte-Beuve were 
shortly to expand it into an entirely new conception of 
criticism ; and tlnis it came about that the author of the 
Confessions de Joseph Delorme, who had been one of the 
stoutest supporters of budding liomanticisui, became in 
his maturity, as the author of the Causeries dn liindi, its 
most redoubtable antagonist. 

in. popularity the masters of the popular newspaper “novel"; — the 
author of tho M^moirea tlu Diahlcy or that of the MysfcrcH dr Parts. 
— Of the spirit m whicli the MiscrablcH is written; — of the art with 
w’hich the worst popular prejudices are flattered in it ; — and, m tins 
connection, that if Victor Hugo is not what is called a “ thinker,'’ — his 
ideas nevertheless have more sigiulicanoe than is usually attnhuted 
to them. — William Shakespeare^ 1864;— and that in connection with 
more than one point criticism lias nothing better to offer than some 
of Hugo’s literary judgments or intuitions. — The Travailleurs d.e la 
Mer^ 1866; — and that there is “ de])th ” in the book in places; — as 
indeed is natural enough ; — since wlien a writer possesses, to tho 
degree in which Hugo did, the gift of ^‘verbal invention,”— it is 
impossible that he should divei’scly associate words, — without diversely 
associatiflg as well the ideas they express. — It is impossible, too, 
to treat the “ commonplace,” — without touching on the most general 
questions tliat interest humanity ; — for example, it is impossible for a 
writer of Hugo’s calibre to develop the ideas contained m sucli words 
as “ independence,” “ liberty,” or fatherland,” — without bringing new 
aspects of things into evidence [Cf. Quatre'Vmgt’Treize]. — Finally, 
when a writer’s thoughts do no more than follow the currimt of 
general opinion, — the thoughts he expresses jirofit by tlie authority of 
all those who have assimilated them. — A clear example of this is 
afforded by the poem Beligiona et Eeligion^ 1880 ; — which at boltoni 
is merely a popular expression ; — a leas subtle but sufi&oiently accutate 
expression of the opinion of a Schlei<*rmacher, or a Eenan ; — ^to the 
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It would perhaps be stretchin" a point to include as 
well aiiion^^ the adversaries of lioinanticisni either the 
author of tlie Destinees, ]84;^-18G3, or that of Einaux et 
Cameos, 1852. However, tliey may truthfully be termed 
deserters from the declining school. Nothing was wanting 
in the first of the tw^o to make him the greatest of French 
poets but certain of the defects of the second : the latter’s 
inexhaustible w’ealth of verbal invention, his constant 
striving after the “picturesque” and his virtuosity. 
Be it added that good judges had divined his talent 
almost at the outset of his career: “ Buchez and 

effect that all “ positive religions are mere limitations ; — or 
deforniations ; — or corruptions of the universal religion. 

II est ’ Maifi nul cri d’ango ou d’hommo, nul ellroi, 

Nul amour, nulle bouche, humble, ou tendre ou superbe, 

No peut distmctemeiit balbutier ce verbe I 
II est 1 II est 1 II est ’ II est 6perdumeiit. 

The foregoing remark brings us back to our comparison between Victor 
Hugo’s role and tliat of Voltaire; — and without insisting on that* 
“ Deism —the fortunes of \vhich both of them imagined they 
would establish the more solidly, — in proportion as they maltreated 
positive religions, — three great differences are discerned between the 
two roles. — The first is all to the adA’^antage of Hugo, who is the moat 
“ extraordinary ” of French lyric poets; — and who in hia maiiterpieces 
allows himself the greatest Avnter of verse France possessed ; — while 
Voltaire has many superiors among French prose writers. — On the 
other hand, Voltaire possesses two qualities which Victor Hugo lacked : 
— a wide, varied, and substantial culture wliicli even borders in some 
departments on erudition ; — and, secondly, he was indifferent to 
none of the manifestations of the spirit of his time ; — whereas Victor 
Hugo’s cunosity was never excited in the least degree by the 
“ scjentific ” and philosophic movement of his period. — And it is 
perhaps in this respect that he is a poet ; — if all great poets have had 
th«ir attention fixed in a general way on the past ; — but it is also for 
this reason that while he apparently filled the same role as Voltaire, 
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his friei/ds, • relates Sainte-Beuve, had noted among 
then Romantic school the commanding personality of 
M. de Vigny and had endeavoured to recruit him.’' 
The critic goes on to say that dc Vigny declined these 
advances, — he being too proud, and rightly too proud, 
ever to belong to any other school than his own, — “ but 
from this moment he was brought to occupy himself with 
certain social questions to a greater extent than he had 
done hitherto ’TCf. Nouveaux lundis, vol. vi., p. 4‘20;; . 
And the fact is that the Romantic element whicli is still 
to be found in Stella, 1832, and Chatterton, 1835, has 
greatly diminished in Grandeur et Servitude militaircs, 
while mere traces of it are all that subsist in the Sauvage, 

— he ia not in an equal degree with Voltaire the “ personitication 
of hia tune. 

8. The Works. -Victor Hugo’s w'orks are easy to classify, and 
overlooking his quite youthful productions which he* disregarded 
himself, comprise : 

His roema: Odrs rt Ball(Hh% 1822, 1824, 1820, 1828; — the 
OrientaleH, 1829 , — Feidlhit d'auiomne, 1831; — the Chatih dii 
crepuscule, 1835; — the Voi,r, inicricurrs^ 1837; — the liajjonh et 
les OiiihrcH, 1840; — the Clidtunevts, 1852; — the Conicinplaiwms, 
1856 ; — the L^gendc dett Hieclea [in three parts] , 1859, 1877, 1883 ; — 
the Chansons dcs Hues et des Bois^ 1865 ; — V Annee terrible, 1871 ; — 
VArt d'etre grand-pere, 1877 ; — le Pape, 1878 ; — la Pitie supreme, 
1879; — VAne, 1880; — Hchgmns et lieligion, 1880; — the Quatre 
Vents de^Vesjjrit, 1881; — the Theatre cn Liberie, 1884. 

His Plays [Cf. above : the Romantic Drama] . 

His Novels: Bug Jargal, 1818, 1826; — Han d'lslande, 1823; — le 
Dermer jour d'un condamne, 1829 ; — Notre-Dame de Pans, 1831 ; — 
Claude Qucujc, 1834 ; — the Miserahles, 1862 ; — the TravaiReurs de la 
Mer, 1866; — VHomme qui rit, 1869; — and Quatre-vingt-Trcize, 
1874, 

His Political Worhs: — Etude siir Mi rabcaUjV&d-^^: — Na<poleonle 
Petit, 1852 ; — Histoire d'un Crime, 1852-1877 ; — and the fou" volumes 
entitled Avani VPJxil ; Pendant VExil ; and Depuis VExih ^ 

Finally : Liiterature et philosophie melees, 1884 ; — le Hhin, 1812 ; 
William Shahespearc, 1864 ; — I'Archipel de la Manche, 1884. • 
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the Mort du hup, 1843, the Maison du herder, 1844, and 
the Bouteille d la mer, 1854. Is it for this reason that 
Sainte-Beuve, for his part, declares that these works 
show ‘‘a decline”? It is the exact contrary that is 
true. Vigny has left no finer verses, no verses more 
typical of his genius, or which give a nobler idea of the 
poet. The Mort du hup : 

Seul le silence est grand, tout Ic restc est faiblossc ; 

the Maison du berger : 

J’aime la majeste des soulTranccs huniaines ; 
the Bouteille d la mer : 

Le vrai Dieu, le Dicu fort est le Dieu dcs id^es ; 

Since Hugo’s death, eight or nine volumes of posthumous works 
and two volumes of his Correspondence have been published. 

His Complete Works — less the Correspondence — have been issued 
in 56 volumes, in 8vo, Paris, 1885-1892, Hetzel. 

IV.— George Sand (Amantine— Lucile— Aurore Dupin, 
Baroness Dndevant), [Nohant, 1804; | 1876, NohantJ. 

1. The Sources. — George Sand, Histotre dc ma vie, 1854-1855; 
and Correapoiulance, 1882-1884 [Cf. her early novels, Indiana, Valen- 
tine, and later, EUe ei Lui ] . 

Sainte-Beuve, Portraits contcnipo rains, vol. i., 1882, 1833; and 
Causeries du lundi, vol. i., 1850; — Gustave Planche, in the Eevue des 
Deux Mondcs for December, 1832, xiugust, 1833, and October, 1834 ; 
— Comte T. Walsh, George Sand, Paris, 1837 ; — A. Vinet, iitudes aur 
la litteraturc fran^aiae a a XIX*' sieclc, article written in connection 
with the preceding book ; — Lenninier in the Eevue dea Deux Mondea, 
April, 1844; — Charles de Mazade, ibid,. May, 1867; — 0. d’Hausson- 
ville, tltudea biographiquea ct lUterairea, Paris, 1879; — Caro, George 
Sand, in the “ Grands Ecrivains fran<;ais ” series, 1887 ; — Emile 
Faguet, XIX^ aUcle, Paris, 1887 ; — F. Bruneti6re, involution de la 
Poiaie lyrique, 1893. 

2. The Writer ; — and in the first place of the threefold contrast 
afibuded by the regularity of her production and the irregularity of 
her existence ; — ^the delicate brilliancy of her imagination and the vio- 
Lenfie of some of the opinibns she championed ; — and the impersonal 
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are strewli lines which haunt our memories. The 
stu^y admonition he opposed to the lamentations 
with which the Romanticists had wearied their contem- 
poranes : ‘‘to complain, to weep, to pray, is equally cow- 
ardly,’’ has more especially been hearkened to. Finally, 
by means of the symbol, which he restored to its original 
use, — the expression, that is, of the relationslup, no less 
certain than obscure, between the pure idea and plastic 
form, — all these pieces, or rather all these poems, brought 
back poetry to a consciousness of its object and of its 
social function. “lam merely a sort of epic moralist,” 
he has said of himself [Cf. Journal d/un poidc, 1834], 
and it would be impossible to describe him better, or to 

character of her style and the individualist inspiration of her early 
novels. 

Extraction, family, and education of Aurore Dupin [Cf. Histoirc 
de ma vtc] ; — her marriage; — her first Letters [Cf. in particular letter 
dated Bagn^res, 28 August, 1825] . — Her separation from her hus- 
band [Cf. Letter of December 8, 18110, and Indiana]; — her residence 
m Paris and her first literary efforts. — Henri de Latouche and Jules 
Sandeau. — lione ct Blanche^ 1831 ; — Indiana^ 1831 ; — Valentine, 1832 ; 
— Lelia, 1833 ; — Jacques, 1834 ; — and that the originality of these 
works is not so much that they proclauued tlie “ divine right ” of 
passion, — as that in consequence, amongst other merits \lvo8e ei 
Blanche must be excepted] of the freshness and poetic truth of the 
background; — the “bourgeois ” and in particular the real character 
of tlie ploiy — and the fluent and copious style ; — they definitely made 
of the novel a form of literature “ capable of being the vehicle of 
thought.” — This had not been done since the Nouvelle Heloise, 
1761, and smee Connne, 1807. — But Corinne was placed amid 
unusual conditions ; — and Rousseau’s novel offered, properly speaking, 
no fictional “interest,” — while there is such an interest both in 
Vedenime and Indiana ; — and whatever the social situation of George 
Sand’s heromes may be, there is at least nothing extraordinary about 
their adventures. — Can as much be said of their sentunents ; — and in 
pEurticulor of those which find expression in Jacques and L6Ua ?-®-lf 
as much cannot be said, — if, on the contrary, these works ought to 
be called personal or “ lyric ” novels, — it results that it is for this 
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determine better how and in what respect his influence, 
to begin with, parted company with that of the Kon^an- 
ticists, and ended by triumphing over it. 

He had also said: “ A book, as I conceive it, ought to 
be composed, sculptured, gilded, cut, finished and tiled 
and polished like a statue of Parian marble,” and it must 
be admitted that he has fallen too short, in his finest 
poems, of this artistic ambition. The honour of realis- 
ing it was to belong to a writer who is still sometimes 
regarded as the most uncompromising of Romanticists, 
who W'as so in 1830, but who did not remain so, and who, 
on the contrary, merely by tlie manner in which lie trans- 
formed the art of descriptive writing, miglit alone and 

reaaon that thev are Romantic, — or even Ryronian.— It should be 
added that since their Roniariticisni is unaccompanied b\ an exotic 
bae.kp^’ound, — and nince the\ deal with contemporary life they are 
Romantic in a different way from Cinq-MarH or Nofrr-Dmnc Paris, 

- -and the combination of all these circumstances sufficiently explains, 

— to say nothing of the author’s sex, — Jiou it was that two mnels, 
Indiana and ValrniinCy sliould ha\e been enough to render the name 
of (leorge Sand illustrious in two years, — a, name rendered famous 
a year later by Lidia \ — and more Ijuuous still the followinj' >ear 
by what may be termed the adventure of the “ lo^es of Veiiise.'’ 

Of a saying of tlie Duchesse de Bourgogne to the effect that 
** under the reign of women it is the men who govern”; — and how 
Signally it is borne out by the literary life of Oeorge Sand , -if from 
Maujirat, 1837, down to the publication of tlie Histnire de ma .me, 
1854-1855, — the key to the history of her work is furni^jniied by her 
masculme friendships. — The fact is, that for some fifteen or sixteen 
years her “ virtuosity,” — very different from that of Hugo,— exer- 
cised itself almost exclusively in giving artistic shape, — to the idea«# 
which w^ere suggested to her. — The influence of Lamemiais^and the 
Lettree d Marcfe ; Spiridion ; les Sept cordes de la lyre, 1839. — The 
influence of Pierre Leroux and the socialist or humanitarian novels : 
the Compagnon du tour de France, 1840, the Fiche de Monsieur 
Autoine, 1845. — The influence of Chopin and of Liszt : Consuelo, 
1842-1848. — The influence of freemasonry : the Cojntesse de Rudoh 
itadi, 1844. — The influemee of Barbas and George Sand’s r61e in the 
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unaided evolved out of Romanticism the naturalistic 
dooirines it contained in a dormant state. “ I have been 
to Constantinople,” Theophile Gautier has said, to be 
a Mussulman at my ease ; to Greece, for the Parthenon 
and Phideas ; to Russia, for the snow and Byzantine art ; 
to Venice, for Saint Mark and the palace of the Doges” 
[Cf. Bergerat, Theophile Gautier, pp. 126, 127]. Is it 
not clear that Gautier, when he ceases thus to be a mere 
traveller or tourist, and constitutes himself the historian 
or the painter of the countries he traverses, adopts an 
attitude which amounts to a resolve to put aside his 
personality, so as to leave himself free to receive the 
impressions the places he visits will make on him? 

revolution of 1848. — Still, amid the conflicting action of these van our 
influences, — slie is mnulful of her native district of llerri; — and she 
retains her love of nature ; — jind her taste for peasant manners 
[Cf. La mnre an (liable, 1846; La Fadette, 1849; Franqois le 

Champt, 1850] . — And the success of these novels, — on the morrow of 
the adventures of the Kevolution, — has a twofold result : — it reconciles 
her with the general public ; — on whom she had seemed disposed 
to turn her back with a view to addressing herself exclusively to the 
“ populace ”, — while the general public, coming to regard her as a 
great talent reclaimed from party spirit, is reconciled w’lth her in turn. 

For her part she profited in two ways by her connection with 
socialism : — in the first place she w’^as brought to percehe the danger 
of “ individualism ” ; — and in the second place to understand that the 
world is Piaster than the little we can learn of it by our personal expe- 
rience would lead us to sui)pose. — We are not the only human beings, 
and our ills are not the sum total of ills ; — there are other and more 
druel misfortunes than to have made a loveless marriage like Valen- 
tino*; — or than to have found, like Lelia, that pleasure ends in disgust. 
— Hence the new character of the novels of her last period ; — with 
the exception of Elle et Lui, 1859, which is her rather tardy answer 
to the Confession d'un Enfant da siMe, — Jean de la Eoche, 1860 ; 
— the Marquis de Villemery 1861; — Tamaris, 1862; — Mile de la 
Qidntinie, 1863 [a rejoinder to Octave Feuillet’s Histoire de SibyMe \ . 
— She does not abjure her ideas ; — she is always ready to plead what 
she believes to be the cause of liberty ; — she is opposed to all moral 

32 
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Neither Musset nor Hugo would have been capable of this 
self-suppression. Moreover, as it is impossible for^Tapy 
brain to convert itself naturally, spontaneously, into a 
“photographic dark-room,” as it were, the principle 
has for consequence that we shall begin by armiging 
to keep our impressions as far as possible from the 
influence of our personality — an attitude directly opposed 
to that of the Bomanticists. Moreover, as the only 
chance of this effort being successful lies in our exercising 
perpetual attention in the choice of the means we shall 
employ to express our impressions, there results a 
constant and scrupulous regard for style, an anxious 
vigilance in the matter, which the Bomanticists were 

or political restraint ; — but the ardour of her apostolate abates ; — and 
still more the ardour of her faith in revolt. — Antonia, 1868; — the 
Confession d'une jeune fille, 1865 ; — Monsieur Silvestre, 1866 ; — Le 
Dernier Amour, 1867 ; — Mile Merquem, 1868. — If she does not apply 
herself to making her imagination “ subservient ” to her models ; — she 
nevertheless introduces much less of herself into her depictions of 
them ; — and her interest is centred in the lifelike air, — if not in the 
reality she lends them [Of. her correspondence with Flaubert, and 
below the article Flaubkrt]. — S he experiences vaguely the retro- 
spective influence of the daily growing popularity of Balzac ; — and of 
that “ realism” which she helped to bring into existence. — Her last 
works : Francia, 1871 ; — Nanon, 1872 ; — Flamarande, 1876 ; — the 
Tour de Percemont, 1876. — If we do not allude to her plays, the 
reason is that they can scarcely be said to be her work the rare 
successes she met with on the stage, — being due to the technical skill 
of those who collaborated with her. 

Of the main defect of George Sand’s novels ; — and that apart from 
the naive immorality of certain of them; — ^it lies in the fact that 
while they have a re^istic starting-point ; — they all of them fall away 
into vagueness as they continue or before they are concluded. — This 
feature may be expressed in other terms ; — and in such a way as to 
include both the good and the bad qualities ; — ^by saying that from 
Iftdiana to the Marquis de Villemer, — all George Sand’s novels are 
j^oems in prose, — rather than studies of manners ; — and it must be 
a^ded : improvised ” poems in prose. 
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also witJiout, at which, indeed, they had been a little 
indSned to scoff [Cf. Lamartine, Lettre a M, Lion Bruys 
d'Ov^lly\ and Musset, Apris une lecture], and the 
absence of which carries with it the penalty that even 
their^fcnasterpieces have a certain air of negligence or 
improvisation. With the author of Eviaux et Camees a 
generation of artists succeeds a generation of improvisa- 
tors. To his name might be joined that of Theodore de 
Banville, ki virtue of his Cariatides, 1842, his Stalactites, 
3846, and his Odelettes, 1856, were it not that too often 
the art in these wtfrks leaves tlie impression that it has 
been achieved for the sake of amusement or even of 
a wager, and further that the author of the Odes funam- 

8. The Works. — G eorge Sand’s principal novels have been men- 
tioned in the course of the above notice. — Her complete worKs form 
over a hundred volumes [Michel LiHy's edition] ; — not including the 
four volumes of the Histoire de ma vie; — and the six voJumos tliiit 
have appeared up to now of her Correspondence. 

V. Charles- Augustin Sainte-Beuve [Boulogne-sur-Mer, 1804; 
i 1869, Paris] . 

1. The Sources. — S aiute-Beuve’s own works : Portraits cov- 
tempormna, vol. h. ; — Portroiia htUrmres, vol. li. ; — Cauaerirs clu 
lundi, vol. xi. ; — and the mdex volume of the Cansertes \ — Nouvcaiijr 
lund/i.8, vol. xiii. ; — Leitrea d la Prmcease ; — and Ins Corres})ondence. 

Gustave Planche, in the lievue des Deux Mo'udcn, Septcml)ci\ 1851 ; 
— Cuvilliflr-Fleiiry, Etudes hiatortqucs cf Uttnaircs, 1854, — Alfred 
Michiels, Hiatotre dea td^ea htterairea en France au XIX* siMc, 
1848, 1848, 1861, 1864. 

J. Levallois, Sainte-Beuve, 1872; — Pons, Sainte-Beuvc et sea 
ineonnuea, 1879; — J. Troubat, Souvenirs du dernier secretaire de 
Sainte-Beuve, 1890. 

O. d’HauBSonville, Sainte-Beuve, sa vie et aes oeuvres, 1875 ; — 
F. Bruneti^re, VEvolution dea genres,^ vol. i., 1889; — and V Evolution 
de la. poiaie lyrique, vol. i., 1894; — Emile Faguet, Sainte-Beuve, in 
the Bevue de Paris, February, 1897. * 

2, The Writer. — H is extraction ; — and that it would be useless^to 
note that he was bom at Boulogne-sur-Mer, — if the circumstance had 
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htilesques, 1857, too frequently seems to be making fun 
of his subject, his public, and himself. ® 

If all theses influences be considered together, it is not 
surprising that towards 1850, — between 1848 and 1865 — 
the reaction already started a.gainst Eomanticism should 
continue and be crowned with success in every branch 
of literature simultaneously. The politics of Eomanti- 
cism, of which the Eevolution of 1848 was the bank- 
ruptcy, are attacked at the same time as its ethics and 
its aosthetics. The Chdtiments, indeed, are applauded 
because, side by side with nameless scurrility, they con- 
tain some of Hugo’s finest verses: but for various reasons, 
some of them political and others, more numerous, literary, 

not procured him the patronage of Daunou, — who belonged to the 
same town ; — whoso coiiversations imbued him w'lth the spirit of the 
eighteenth century; — to whose influence he i^erhaps owed his admis- 
sion to the staff of the (ilohc, 1824; — and on whose advice it was that 
he wrote his first work: the Tableau dc la pocsie franqaiac au XVP 
Biecle^ 1827-1828. 

A. The Poet \ — and his role in the Romantic revolution. — He con- 
trived, by connecting Romanticism with the Pleiad and Andr^ 
Chenier, — to provide the innoA ators w^ith a long line of ancestors ; — 
less illustrious, but dating further back than those claimed by the 
pseudo-Classicists. — Having recognised in Konsard [Cf. above the 
article Ronsahd') , — the greatest inventor of rhythms and the crafts- 
man who had handled them most skilfully in French hterature, — he 
taught the Romanticists in general, — and Victor Hugo in particular, 
— the power and virtue of form [Cf. the celebrated piece : 

Rime, qui donnes leurs sons 
Aux chansons . . . 

— or again, in the Pe7i8ee8 d'aout, the ^Jpitre d Villeinairi] . — Later, in 
the ConfeasionB de Joseph Delorme, 1829 ; — and in his Conaolatvona, 
1881, — he carried lyricism, — so for as it is the expression of the per- 
sonality of the poet, — ^to positively morbid lengths ; — and in this respect 
he Vas one of the forerunners of Baudelaire. — Finally in the PeneSes 
1887, — as if conviiiced that lyricism thus conceived could only 
last for a limited time, — finding that he had nothing left of interest to 
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it occurs to nobody to imitate them. The prodigious 
facility of the poet resembles incontinence, and the torrent 
of hi© invention assuredly bears along in its course more 
words or sounds than ideas! To the “unappreciated 
woman*' of the novels of George Sand, — who herself is 
reverting to the peasant heroines of the Mare an diahle 
or La Petite Fadette, — or of her imitators, the school “ of 
good sense '* is opposing the bourgeois comedies of Camille 
Doucet and Augier. The courtesan is stn 2 ^ped of tlie 
poetic halo with which Koinanticism had endowed her, 
and in the place of Marion Delorme or of L^lia she 
becomes Marguerite Gautier [Cf. the Da?ne aux Caynelias, 
1852], Suzanne d’Ange [Cf. the Demi-Monde, 1855], or 

say in verse, — he wrote poetry which is merely rather poor prose ; — 
but which nevertheless acclimatised in contemporary French poetry 
a taste for the insignificant ; — and sympathy with the mediocre. 

B. The Critic, 

I. Vroin to IS37, — This is the period of the Portrtuis 

littcraircB and of the Portraits voniemporains ; — a militant and 
active period, — during which, when his criticism does not sei*vt‘ him 
as a means to satisfy his grudges ; — and to rank the autliors he treats 
with a view to the position to which lie himself pretends as a poet ; — 
it is little else than the diary of his jiersonal miinessions ; —and in 
this sense purely Romantic. — The nature, however, of his impres- 
sions seems to indicate that he is already primarily concerned with 
learning the conditions under which the works he deals with w*ero 
written ;~w'hile satisfaction at pointing out their defects tlie desire 
to judge them; — or even the pleasure of enjoying them, — are but 
secondary considerations with him ; — and thus it comes about that 
from a purely subjective criticism, —there is evolved and there is 
already disengaged, — a psychological criticism, — whose tendency is 
to subordinate the study or examination of the “ works ” to a know - 
ledge of their “ authors ” ; — and of their mode of life. — Novelty at the 
time of this style of criticism ; — and that it w'as not witliout analogy 
with the nature of the investigations which Balzac was declaring to 
be the object of the novelist’s art ; — a fact which is perhaps*the 
explanation of the bitter hostility between the two writers — Rt^ra 
Concordia fratrnm 1 — fraternal feuds being espe(',ially common in 
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Olympe Taverny [Cf, the Mariage d'Olympe].^ A not 
less significant example is that of a young writer [Ocftive 
Feuillet] who, after beginning his career, towards 1845, 
under the auspices of Eomanticism, parts company little 
by little with his masters, and leaving them discreetly, 
without fuss or hubbub, in a word politely, starts in Le 
Village, 1852, in Dalila, 1853, in the Petite Comtesse, 1856, 
a campaign he will continue until his death, no longer 
merely against the courtesan, but against “passion” 
itself. 

In the meantime, from the solitary retreat where he is 
toiling ai the most laborious of masterpieces, another 
writer reviews the glories of Eomanticism, according his 

literature; — and nothing Reparating men more profoundly than the 
circumstance that they arc employing opposite means to compass the 
same end. — And the fact is that, m spite of differences, Balzac's 
novels and Saint-Beuve’s criticism are marked by the same kind of 
“indiscretion”; — the same “anatomical” treatment or the same 
“dissection” of the “subjects” ; — the same calm audacity; — ^while, 
finally, they produce the same lifchke effects. — Comparison, in this 
respect, between the criticism of Villemam and the criticism of Saintc- 
Beuve ; — and how much more abstract, more unsubstantial, less keen 
and less penetrating tlie first is than the second. 

2. From 1837 to 1850; — or from the lectures delivered at Lausanne 
on the Port-Royal, to those at Li^ge on Chateaubriand and his literary 
group. — This is the really fruitful period;— that m which a recon- 
ciliation is effected in Sainte-Beuve’s criticism, freed from ftie tram- 
mels of Romanticism, — between the criticism which “feels ” and the 
criticism which “exidains ” ; — through the medium of a deeper and 
more exact knowledge of history. — The PorUBoyal, and of its im- 
portance in this respect. — How its author pays simultaneous attention 
to three matters : — examination of works ; — analysis of sentiments ; — 
and appreciation or judgment of ideas [Cf. in particular the chapters 
devoted to Pascal]. — How three qualities are combined to their 
mutual strengthening in the work : — ^the precision of the historian ; — 
the Vibtilty of the psychologist ; — ^the decision of the judge [Cf. in 
pcuibicular the chapters on Montaigne, Saint Frangois de Sales, 
Corneille and Boileau] . — And how, from the example thus given, there 
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approval to none of them with the exception of Hugo, 
coiflplaining that Lamartine writes badly, blaming Musset 
for having believed “ neither in himself, nor in his art, 
but in his passions,” mocking at his “ dandyism,” and 
finding fault with the “ emphasis with which he sounds 
the praises of sentiment, the heart and love ” [Cf. Flaubert, 
Correspondance, vol. ii., p. 110, 1852]. His voice is echoed 
by that of a poet : 

Tel qu’un mome animal, meurtri, plein de iwussifere, 

La chaine au cou, hurlant au cbaud soleil 
Prom^ne qui voudra son cceur ensanglontc, 

Sur ton pave cyniqne, 6 plebe carnassierc. . . 

Both Flaubert and Leconte de Lisle proclaim in reality 

resulted three definite obligations for criticism : — the obligation to 
explain ; — the obligation to classify ; — ^and the obligation of tending, 
by means of the interpretation of literary works, towards a ** pliilo- 
sophic” knowledge of the human intelligence. — That for all these 
reasons Fort-Royal is lieyond question one of the great books of the 
century ; — and the work of Sainte-Beuve one of the most original of 
our time ; — as well as one of the most fertile in consequences. 

8. From 1860 to 1870. — The period of the Caiiserics du lundi and 
of the Nouveaux lundis ; — the most vaunted portion of Sainte-Beuve ’s 
work ; — but not however the best ; — since the author is too constantly 
influenced in his appreciation of works and still more of men by 
“topical” hatreds; — since not one of his contemporaries dies 
[Balzac, 1850 ; Musset* 1857 ; Vigny, 1863J without his using or 
abusing tSe opportunity to settle Ins old quarrels witli them ; — and 
since by dint of carrying his method to extremes he is brought to 
concern himself almost exclusively with the men and scarcely at all 
with the works. — The truth is that towards 1860, the necessity of 
defending his own originality against certain wTiters who claimed 
to be his disciples, — Edmond Scherer, Ernest Benan, and Taine 
for example, — forces him to lay stress on two points which he 
declines to abandon. — He establishes victoriously that what is 
interesting in a literary work is in the first place the work itseK. 
— He then establishes no less surely that no general cousideratfbns 
etre capable of explaining what is individual about a masterpiece ^ 
and that given “race,” “environment,” and “the moment,” which 
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Jthat the world has had enough of ** confessions and 

disclosures/’ Nature and society, art and life, tr<h;h 
* and beauty invite the poet, the novelist, and the dramatist 
to look beyond themselves, to open their eyes on the 
universe around them. Everything is “material for 
literature “ with the single exception of what served the 
Komanticists as such. And while Flaubert, Feuillet, 
Dumas, Augier, or Leconte de Lisle as the result of 
study or observation are arriving at this conviction 
almost unintentionally, Taine and Renan appear to 
strengthen it, to lend it the weight of their authority 
and to establish it as a principle. 

A writer is not always fully alive to the nature of his 

are the same for all, — the great problem is to explain how it is that 
there has been only one Tartufe and one Pheclrc ; — one Voltaire 
and one Bousseau; — one Eiig(nie Grandct and one Valentine . — 
Having made this demonstration, however, he grows indifferent to 
his own principles ; — as to tlie most pronounced of his fonner tastes ; 
— history proper attracts him more and more ; — lie takes his title of 
“ Senator of the Empire” seriously; — and scarcely anything remains 
of the author of Fort-Eoi/al in his Etude Hur Jomini^ for example, 
or in his Essai 8itr Proudhon. 

C. The Philosopher; — and first of all whether this be not a 
decidedly ambitious appellation for him ; — so far at least as to 
have a “philosophy” is to have a connected system; — a general 
view of things, or merely a “ doctrine ” [Cf. below the article TaineJ . 
— That in this sense, not only did Sainte-Beuve ne\er possess a 
** philosophy ’ ; — ^but his great defect as a critic and as an historian 
of literature, -was his inability to rise above the “monograph.” — His 
theoretical contradictions and his naturally versatile hmuour. — But 
that this very versatility and these contradictions imply a sort of 
philosophy ; — the principle of which is the perfecting of his taste by 
the variety of the disciplines to which he subjects it ; — and this 
attitude is that to which tlie name of dilettantism is given. — Sainte- 
Beuve was the dilettante of criticism ; — and it seems to have been 
morfi particularly in virtue of this fact that he exerted an influence on 
his^ntemporaries. 

8. The Works. — Sainte-Beuve’s works comprise (1) his Poems ; 
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woik, or to the real influences by which he has bceix 
fortned. Thus Renan would never admit, perhaps he 
never suspected, the extent to which he was imbued with 
the spirit of Auguste Comte ; and Taine, who gloried on 
the contrary in being a Positivist —though a Positivist 
modified by the study of Stuart Mill — was more than 
astonished, was positively grieved when his attention was 
called to the works for w^hich his Esmi sur Balzac, 1858, 
and his Histoire de la Littcrature anglaise, 1863, must be 
held responsible. No doubt there is a distinction to be 
drawn. The ''naturalism” of Taine, as also that of 
Flaubert, was a broader and in particular a more intelli- 
gent conception of art than the realism, say, of a Courbet 

Joseph Delorme, 1829 ; the Consolations, 18H0; and ih^Pens^esd'aout, 
1837 ; — (2) his Kovel : Volupte, 1834 ; — and (3) his Critio^fl Works : 

Portraits littermres, 3 volumes ; 

Portraits de femmes, 1 volume; 

Portraits coniemporains, 5 vohiiiWK ; 

Port-Poyal, 6 volumes in Bvo or 7 volumes in 8vo ; 

Chateaubriand et sou yroupe Itttcnnrc, 2 ^olunles ; 

Car series da lundi, 15 vohmios; 

JNoureu'Ux lundis, 13 \olumes. 

To the above may be added: his Tableau de la Poesie frn^i^a he an 
XVP siecle ; — his Premiers lund'ts, three volumes issued after his 
death and containing articles he had not collected himself ; — his 
PJtude sur Virgile \ — and two or three rather insignificant short tales. 

Only ttiree volumes of his Correspondence luivc been jiubhshed as 
yet, and scarcely anything of his famous “ Notebooks. 


Third Period. 

Naturalism. 

1869 - 1875 . 


I.— Alfred de Vigny [Lochos, 1797 ; i 1863, Paris] . % 

1. The Sources. — Journ^il d*un poete, edited by M. Louis E^tis- 
bonne ; and the Notice preceding the Journal, Paris, 1867 ; — Sainte- 
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or a Champfleury; for example it did not proscribe the 

** representation ” either of beauty or of the past |V3f. 

Salammboj Herodias, la Legende de saint Julieri], in* the 

consciousness that to have done so would have been to 

exclude from art the very notion of art. Again it was 

all very well for the author of the Histoire des langues 

semitiqiies, 1848, and of the celebrated Essai sur les 

Religions de Vantiquite, 1853, to believe and to declare 

that “ M. Comte, not being a philologist, had no com- 

prehension of the. sciences of humanity [Cf. V Avenir 

de la science, p. 148]. It is true that M. Comte was 

not a philologist, and his style was bad, but Renan’s 

“ philology” bore a closer resemblance than he imagined 

J3ciive, Portraits contemporains, vol. ii., 1826, 1835 ; and Nouveaux 
lundiSf 1864; — Emile Mont^gut, Nos Marts covtcmporaim, 

1867 ; — Theophile Gautier, liapporf sur Uh jyr ogres de lapoesie, 1868; 
— Emile Faguet, XIX’ sicclc, Paris, 1887 ; — Maurice Paleologue, 
Alfred de V%gng^ Paris, 1891 ; — F. Brunetiere, Essnis sur la liiteraiure 
contemporame^ 1891 ; and V Evolution de la Poesie hjrtgue^ 1893, 
vol. ii. j — Dorison, Alfred de Vigny, poetc pjulosophe, 1892. 

2. The Poete. 

A. The years of Pomanticism, — Vigny’s extraction ; — his educa- 
tion ; — and his military vocation. — His first published verso : Helena, 
1822, and ^Aoa, 1824; — and, in this connection, of Andr6 Chenier’s 
influence on Alfred de Vigny. — Character of Ins early verse, and how 
visibly inspired it is by the eighteenth century [Cf. Monteg^t, loc, 
ci7.] ; — but in particular how little llomiuitic it is. — The novel C'tng- 
Marn, 1826; — and Mo%se, 1820. — Vigny’s personal relations with the 
iloniaiiticibts ; — and the part he took m the conflict with Classicism ; 
— with his Othello, 1829 ; — his drama tlie Mareckale d'Ancrc, 1831 ; — 
and his ** symbolical ” novel Stella, 1882. — Three at least of the charac- 
teristics of Romanticism are met with in Chatterton, 1835 : — striving 
after “ local colour ” ; assertion of the “ sovereignty of the poet ” and 
that of the “rights of the individual.” — Already, however, in his 
Orandeur et Servitude mihtairea, published in 1885, — Vigny appears 
to hftve renounced the egoism of the Romanticists; — as too in the 
por|ions of his Journal belonging to this period ; — and since his 
attitude in this matter constitutes the principle and nature of his 
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to the •“ sociology ” of the founder of Positivism, the 
diflference between them being not oven one of method, 
but • lying in the particular application of the same 
general method to matters so utterly dissimilar as, for 
instance, the study of the functions of the liver and that 
of the composition of the Bhagavata Pourana. This 
will be apparent if, inserting a middle term between 
two extremes, the work of Emile Littre be interposed 
between that of Taine and that of Kenan : on the one 
hand his treatise on the philosophy of Auguste Comte, 
and on the other his writings on the history of the 
French language. It will then be plain, that whatever 
diiferences there be between the respective talents of 

originality, — the question of his exact rank among the Romanticists 
becomes futile. 

B. The philosopher \ — and, in this connection, of ressimism m 
general ; — and that it is not the doctrine of death or inertia it lias 
been asserted to be ; — but, on the contrary, a source of fruitful action ; 
— and in any case the principle of all moral elevation -Vigny’s 
Pessimism ; — and that it is to rob him of what is best in him, — to 
look for its cause in the narrowness of his domestic life ; — or in the 
humiliations to which his pride was subjected ; — or, as some “ clever ” 
persons have done, in the physiological presentiment of the disease of 
which he was to die [cancer of the stomach] . — Vigny’s Pessimism is 
a philosophic doctrine; — based on the reasoned coiiMctioii of tlio 
hostile attitude of nature towards man [Cf. the Mai non du rfjcr\; 
— on th^ isolation that is the consequence of the possession of 
intelligence [Cf. Moise^ ; — on the corruption of liuman nature [Tf. 
la CoUre de Samson] ; — and on the indilfereiice of the Cods to our 
sufferings [Cf, le Christ au Mont des Ohviers ] . — That in all tlit'se 
respects Vigny^s Pessimism is akin to that of Pascal ; — and that 
proof of this is furnished bj the consequences that lie deduces from 
his Pessimism; — for the horror inspired him b\ the human state 
changes into pity for his fellow men |Cf. Ins Journal fror* ]8i)5 
onward] ; — this pity into love [Cf. la Flulv] ;--this love into th'^ 
resolution to strive to vanquish nature [CT, la Sanvaye] %nd 
finally this resolution terminates in a cry of hope [Cf. la Boiite^lle 
^ ha mer ] . — Haughty but real nobleness of this Pessimism ; — ^and 
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Littr^, Taine, and Renan, — and it may be maintained 
that the excellent Littr6 was entirely without talent?* — 
the three of them together constituted naturalistic 
criticism, or rather, and as it may better be put, their 
criticism gave Naturalism ” that doctrinal adhesion, con- 
sistency and solidity which Romanticism had always 
lacked. 

It, is this circumstance that makes it easy to-day to 
distinguish the true characteristics of Naturalism, and to 
perceive clearly that works so different in appearance as 
the Pohms anUques, 1852, the Demi-Monde, 1855, and 
Madame Bovary, 1857, have nevertheless, in the first 
place, this in common, that they are what we call 


that to appreciate its worth, — it is only necessary to compare it with 
the realistic Optimism of Hugo ; — the childish Optimism of Musset ; — 
and the \ulgar Optimism of the author of the JJicu ties bonnes gens, 

C, The injiucnec of Alfred de Vigny ', — and that it is m opposition 
on almost every point with the influence of llomanticism. — Vigny 
freed the poet from the slavish cult of his i>ersonality ; — and from 
the superstitious worshii) of nature. — For the lyric “themes” of 
Romanticism ; — which could not be other than general or indetermi- 
nate themes, — and like those of inanists a lire text for the exercise of 
virtuosity, — he substituted precise “ ideas ” ; — of which his Actions 
\la Mart du Loup ; hi Maison du Berger ; la Bouteille a la nier’] are 
merely the envelope ; — and for this reason he was a true symbolist; — 
and a great poet. — Finally he wTote “ poems ” ; — w'hich have a begin- 
ning, a middle and aoi end ; — the development of which is proportioned 
to the human importance of the idea they express ; — and thus is not 
solely measured by the caprice of the virtuoso ; — or the “ long-winded- 
ness ” of the poet. — For all these reasons it cannot be too much 
regretted, — that Vigny too often shows himself deficient in certain 
qualities that go to make the artist or even the writer. — Still he is 
nevertheless a very great poet ; — and the author of some hundreds of 
verses ; — if there be any superior to which in French, they are few in 
number. 

9f Thb Wobks. — T he Works of Alfred de Vigny comprise : 

(X) His Poetry. He has himself sacrificed some of his earliest 
pieces. What remains forms two volumes : the Poesies, divided into 
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‘‘ impe^^onaf” works. It is important to state exactly 
wHfeit is meant by this epithet. It does not convey that 
a Flaubert, a Dumas, or a Leconte de Lisle are absent or 
severed from their work to such a degree that it is 
impossible to gatlier from their writings their conceptions 
of art, nature, and man. What is meant is that the 
object of their observation, the matter of their literature, 
is not they themselves ; that the man in them is subordi- 
nate to the artist ; and more especially that they made their 
originality consist in expressing, not things appertaining 
to themselves, but things which before them had passed 
unperceivod. The radii of a circle were equal before the 
figure had been drawn, and it was not Galileo who set 

three books, the Livrr mynilque^ the Livre onHque, and the Livre 
moderne, 1822-1820; — and the Deatiu^cfi^ 1863 [the DesHnees wore 
first collected and published under this title in 1863, but the majority 
of the iioeiUH \\liioh compose tlie volume were written during the 
years 1843, 1844, 1845 and 1854, iui<J ap^ieared at these dates in the 
Hevue dea Deux Mondea \ . 

(2) His Plays, including liis translation (in verse] of the Merchant 
of Venice, 1828; — his adaptation [m verse] of Othello, 1829; — the 
Marechal d'Ancre, 1831 ; — Quitte pour la peur, 1833 ; — Cliatterton, 
1885. 

(8) His Novels: Cinq-Mars, 1826; — Stello, 1832; — Grandeur et 
servitude militnires, 1836. 

(4) His Journal, published in 1867 by M. Louis Ratisbonne, his 
literary Executor; and some Letters [Cf. Sainte-Beuve, Portraits 
contemporaijisl , the most considerable series of which appeared in 
the Revue des Deux Mondea for .January, 1897. 

There are two editions of his works, one in eight volumes in 8vo, 
Paris, 1868-187Q, Michel L6vy ; and the other in six vols. in 12mo, 
Paris, 1883-1885, A. Lemerre. 

II.— Pierre- Jules-Th6ophile Gautier [Tarbes, 1811; ] 1872, 
Paris]. 

1. Thb Soueobs. — ^V te de Spoelberch de Lovenjoul, Histoire^cs 
OBUAsrea de Thiopldle Gautier, Paris, 1887. , 

Sainte-Beuve, Nouveaux vol. vi., 1868; — Iilniile Montegut, 
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the earth moving around the sun ! Similarly French pro- 
vincial life existed before Madmne Bovary , and the autjpior 
of the Formes antiqiues invented neither the Gods of India 
nor those of Greece, neither their legend nor even their 
attributes. The unique ambition of these writers was to 
present the object they were imitating “ under its eternal 
aspect,” and to do so they concerned themselves solely 
with, what they believed to be its permanent charac- 
teristics. 

“Art,” wrote Flaubert, “consists in representation, 
and we ought to confine ourselves to representing ” ; and 
in another passage of his Correspondance : “ Art should 
have nothing in common with the artist.” He declares, 

Noa moria contcmpormns^ vol. ii., 1865 ; — Charlefl Baudelaire, VArt 
romantiquey 1868; — Emile Bergerat, T}ieoi)hile Gauticry Entretiena 
ct Souvenirs^ Paris, 1877 ; — Emile Zola, Documents litterairca, Paris, 
1881 ; — Maxiiiie du Camp, Souvenirs lifterairesy Paris, 1882-1884 ; 
and Thcophile Gau fiery in the “Grands Ecrivains franeais " series, 
Paris, 1890 ; — Emile Faguet, Etudes sur Ic X/X"' sibclcy 1887, Paris ; 
— F. Bruneti^re, Questums de eritiqucy 1887 ;--atid VJ^voluHon de la 
PoGsie lyriquey vol. ii., 1893 ; — Maurice Spronck, les Artistes Utte- 
rairesy Paris, 1889. 

2. Thr Artist. — The critics were long unjust to Thcophile 
Gautier ; — reasons for this injustice ; — the extent and diversity of 
his work; — its negligent or improvLsed air; — and the scrupulous- 
ness with which he confined himself to his “trade” of poet and 
story writer. — Pedantic indignation of Edmond SchereiT in this 
connection ; — and the reproach he addressed Gautier that “ he was 
without ideas.” — It is the truth that Gautier w^as without political 
or theological ideas; — but he had ideas about his art, or about 
art in general ; — very clear and very fruitful ideas ; — which he 
has expressed in very happy terms [Cf. his Notices on Bakac and 
Baudelaire, his Bnpport sur la po^sicy &c.] . — It is for this reason that 
his role, the importance of which it was possible to overlook thirty or 
forty years ago, — ^has been seen to have been considerable, — ^in pro- 
porE^on as the relations between and the common or contradictory 
elements in Romanticism and Naturalism have been more clearly 
peroeived. 
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in other^wotds, that nature and history lying before us 
as iQodels, and our momentary view of them being power- 
less to prevent them being what they are, what they were 
before our time, and what they will be after we have 
passed away, we ought to employ the resources of art to 
render the models with truth and fidelity. The imitation, 
or, to use a stronger term, the reproduction of nature, 
ought to be the object of art ; scrupulous following of the 
model its method ; while its triumph will be the annihila- 
tion of the personality of the artist in virtue of the tmth 
of his creation. Does one think of Shakespeare when 
Othello kills Desdemona, or are readers of the Odyssey 
concerned with knowing what manner of man was 

Thus it is in his work [Of, the Grotesques and Capitaine Fraeasse] 
that the affinities between liomaiiticisiii and the school, not of 
Bon sard, — as Saiiite-Bcuve erroneously taught, — but of the Scarrons 
and the Saint-Ainants, — come into view and assert themselves 
openly ; — and in this respect an entire portion of his work is nothing 
more than an “ illustration ” or a “ demonstration ” of the Preface 
to Hugo’s Cromwell. — The great ambition of Romanticism was to 
combine the high-flown “ sublimeness *’ of the Gid ; — with the 
extravagant comedy of Dom Japhet J'Armvnir . — It w’as Th(!‘ophile 
Gautier, too, who formulated the doctrine of art for art ” ; — and 
though the doctrine is open to discussion ; — its first efiects were 
nevertheless excellent. — The doctrine of art for art put an end 
to everlasting ^elf-contemplation on the pai*t of tlie poet; — it again 
confrontid him with an “ exterior world,” the significance of which 
had been disfigured by Romanticism ; — and it reawakened in him 
the sentiment of the power of style. — That in this respect, and 
taking into aocoimt the difference between the periods, — there are 
fliznilarities between the role of the author of Etnaux et Camces and 
that of Malherbe and Boileau ; — ^and that ho was indeed the legislator 
of a new Parnassus. — Finally it w^as Theophile Gautier, and not 
Hugo ; — or any other of the Romanticists ; — who effected in the art 
of description fCf . Espatla, or, in prose, the Homan de la monde] — 
the ** picturesque ” revolution which Sainte-Beuve announced, of of 
which he had a presentiment, but w^hich he did not realise. — “ See- 
ing is an art ; — and independently of the emotion they procure \is, 
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Homer But these theories, though expressed jn more 
pretentious terms, — a fashion set by Romanticism, 
easily recognisable as among those which formerly were 
dear to the most illustrious Classicists ; and the truth is 
that as regards the simplicity of its scheme and its force 
of expression there is no novel more ‘‘ classic than 
Madame Bovary. I am not aware that finer — and again 
I mean more “classic” — verses exist than those of 
Leconte de Lisle, and when I search for a work with 
which to compare the Demi-Monde, after reviewing the 
literature of the century I pass it by, and do not find 
what I want until I come to the period of the Barbier de 
Seville or of Turcaret, 


there exists in things, — and especially in human things, — qualities 
with which others, })rior to ourselves, have endowed them. — It is 
these qualities that we ought to try to see in them ; — aJid to present 
“ under their eternal aspect ” ; — without regard to ourselves or to our 
pleasure. 

That Th^ophile Gautier was more than once successful in this 
endeavour ; — and, in this connection, that it is strange that such 
stories as the Boi Candaule, or Arria Marcella, or the Eojuan de la 
7nomie are not held in at least equal esteem to Carmen or Colomba . — 
Th^ophile Gautier’s travels ; — and that if the date of the first of them 
(1839, 1840) be kept in view, — it would seem that they revealed to 
him the nature of his talent. — His three volumes of poetry : Albertua, 
— Bapana, — itmaux et Cameea ; — and that it is in them that the 
“ lack of ideas ” with which he has been reproached is paCFticularly 
visible. — It will be noted that the case of Malherbe is parallel, — for 
while Malherbe, like Gautier, is the author of a certaiii number of 
very beautiful verses ; — his value as a “ critic ” and a grammarian, — 
and as a “ versifier,” — much surpasses his value as a writer. 

8. The Works. — There is no edition of the Complete Works of 
Guutier. and doubtless there never will be, for it would run to feom 
sixty to eighty volumes. His works comprise : 

(1) His Poetry : Poesies, 1880 ; — Alhertua, 1838 ; — the Comidie de 
la ^nort, 1888. — These three volumes, with Eapafia adjoined, were 
pi^bliBhed in 1845 under the title Poiaiea compUiea , — There remains 
for mention ijmemx et Canties, 1852 ; 
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To say nothing, however, of the wealth and variety of 
m^|bning which has come to be expressed by the very 
word nature in the course of two hundred years, there 
is a difference between the new and the classic conception 
of art, and it lies in the fact that the standard by which 
the truth of artistic representations is judged is hence- 
forth neither common sense ” nor the pronouncements of 

society nor considerations of “ social interest ” ; this 
function is now filled by science, and the circumstance is 
a second characteristic of the new Naturalism. Not that 
which seems to be, but that which is, constitutes truth ; 
and under certain rigorously defined conditions the indi- 
vidual may be right and the universe wrong. What is 

(2) His Fiction, the principal works being ; Les Jctines Francr^ 
romans ffognenards, 1888 ; — Mademoiselle de Maupin, 1835;— For 

1837 [published under the title of V Eldorado ] , — his Nonvelles 
1845 ; — his Romans et CoJites, 1857 ; — the Roman de la moviie^ 1858 ; 
— and the Capitaine Fracasse, 1863 ; 

(3) His accounts of his travels, — T’ra los monies [His journey to 
Spain], 1843; — Constantinople, 1853 ; — Italia \ — Voyage en Russie, 
1867; 

(8) His Critical Works : A, Literary Criticism, tlie principal being : 
les Grotesques, 1858; — his Rapport sur lea progrks de la pocsie, 1868; 
— ^the collection of anecdotic and biographical articles entitled : His- 
iovre dnn romantisme, 1874 ; and various Notices, of which the most 
interesting are the Notice sur H de BalzoA^mid the Notice sur Charles 
Baudela^e ; — B. Dramatic criticism, only a portion of which has been 
published under the title Histoire dc Vart drarnatique depuis vingt- 
einq ans, 6 vols., 1858-1869, Paris ‘C. His Art ciiticism. 

He has also left some dramatic writings, more especially ballet 
librettos, and a mass of occasional writings. 

— Emile Augier [Valence, 1820 ; + 1889, Paris] . 

Sources. — iilmile Mont4gut, Dramaturges et romanciers, 
1878; — Emile Zola, Nos auteurs dra/niafiques, 1881 ; — Ren^ Doimiic, 
Fortraits d'Serivains, Paris, 1892;— H. Parigot, le Theatre d'h^r, 
Paris, 1898 ; — Maurice Spronck, E'ndle Augier, in the Revue des 
Deux Mondea, November 15, 1895. ® 
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meant here? and are Flaubert’s novels, *Le6onte de 

c 

Lisle's poetry, or Alexandre Dumas’ plays “ scienljfic 
work ” ? That they are such work is at any rate the 
belief of the authors. They expressly state so. ‘‘Art 
and science, wrote Leconte de Lisle, long separated in 
consequence of the divergent efforts of the intelligence, 
should tend henceforth towards a close union or even 
absolute identification. The one has been the initial 
revelation of the ideal contained in exterior nature ; the 
other its luminous and reasoned explanation. But art 
has lost this primitive spontaneity, and it belongs to 
science to remind it of its forgotten traditions^ which it 
will revive in the forms that are proper to it ” [Cf. 

The student may further consult in connection with Augier, and 
the other dramatic authors of this period, the dramatic criticisms of 
Theophile Gautier in the Monifeur, of Jules Jonin in the Journal des 
D^hatSy and of Francisque Sarcey in the Temps. Also those of M. 
Jules Lemaitre, wliich have been issued in volume form under the 
title Impressions de ihddtrc. 

2. The Dramatist, — His first efforts. — He is called the “lieu- 
tenant ” of Franyois Ponsard and the “ School of good sense.” — That 
if the author of La Cigue, 1844, of V AventurUrCy 1848, and of 
Gabrieli e, 1849, was pleased to reconcile himself with Eomonticisni 
towards the close of his career, — it is nevertheless a fact that all his 
early pieces were directed against the Romanticists ; — and Diane in 
particular is merely Marion Delorme rewritten by a “man of good 
sense ; ” — just as Qahrielle merely ridicules from a bourgeois point of 
view the heroines of George Band. — It was as an adversary of 
Romanticism that Augier was first hailed by his admirers; — and if 
his collaboration with Jules Bandeau ; — the outcome of which was the 
Chasse au BomaUy 1851 ; the Pierre de touche^ 1854 ; and the 
Oendre de M. Poirier; — seemed for a moment to indicate that he 
was reconciled with the Romanticists, — it was not long before he 
ceased to find himself at home in comedy of this sentimental and 
average order. — And finally it was by renouncing Romanticism and 
di^laiming against it, — in the MaHage d'Oh/mpey 1855, les" Lioimes 
pauvreSf 1868, and la Jeunesscy 1858; — that he achieved his 
ofiginality. 
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Pobmes^ajiMques, 1852, preface to the first edition]. And 
in^tmth if there exist in French literature poetry that 
can be called “scientific,’* is it not that of Leconte de 
Lisle? Again, who has had a clearer vision of the 
poetry of science than the author of the Histoire de 
la LitUrahire anglaise"> Taine has boldly stated his 
views : “ Two ways arc open to man to arrive at a 
knowledge of the permanent and generating causes ; 
the first is offered hy science, by which he determines 
these causes and these fundamental laws, and expresses 
them in exact foriiTula? and abstract terms ; the second is 
offered hy art, by which he manifests these causes in 
perceptible fashion, appealing not only to the reason, but 

It consists essentially in the rather binital vigour with which he 
championed certain ideas, — whose defenders as a rule are wont to 
display some hesitation or timidity, — the ideas in question being m 
point of fact as conmionplace as they are unexceptionable* ; — Augier, 
for mstiance, clearly demonstrated that “ a good name is better than 
riches,” — and that a courtesan does not recover her innocence because 
she IS stirred by a genuine passion. — He has also proved that wluit 
are called business men are often enough lacking in scruples [Cf. les 
KffronUa^ ; — and that designing persons sometimes come to a bad 
end [Cf. la Contagion]; — and all this, if it was not anti-romanticism, 
— was something else than Romanticism. — Secondly, witli a view 
to introducing Realism into his work, — he devised contemporary 
plots ; — the personages of which were imitated from those of 
Balzac fCf. les Effrontes, le Eih de Gihoger, Maitre iinrriyi]^ — or 
of Eug6ne Sue [Cf. Lions et Benard^s] ; — among them being two or 
three whose characterisation is fairly vigorous. — Moreover, after 
Balzac and in imitation of him, he gave a novel importance to the 
money question, — making the play turn on it, — instead of regarding 
it, as Scribe regarded it, as a mere subsidiary dramatic cxjiedient. — 
To complete the resemblance, he in general turned to account in his 
plays the interests of every-day life; — industrial enterprise [Cf. les 
EffrontSs] , scientific discoveries or inventions [Cf. Un bean maria 
MaAtre , political events [Cf. le Fils de Giboyer]. — Finally, 

and here he parts company with Balzac, — he adopted the attitude of 
“ a bourgeois of 1789 ” ; — the enemy of vain distinctions ; —exclusi\^ly 
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to the heart and the senses of the most ordinai^'.iRan ” 
[Of. Pliilosophie de VArt, vol. i., p. 53], It may be, how- 
ever, that these arguments are specious rather than sqlid, 
and were there but a single one to adduce, an example at 
least would be desirable of a.rt having ^‘anticipated” 
science. Still it must be admitted that it never occurred 
to the Classicists to unite, solidarise or identify science 
and art in this way, if indeed it ought not to be said 
that they constantly insisted on their opposition to one 
another; and the observation is of interest for its own 
sake, and further because it leads up to another and a 
more profound difference, and one not less characteristic 
of “ Naturalism.” 


respecting “ personal merit ; — and anti-clerical after the manner of 
B(^ranger [Of. le Fih dc (itbotjery Lions et EenardH \\ — and this 
attitude largely contributed to his Kuccess. — It is doubtless this 
attitude too that his admirers jiropose to praise when they declare 
him to belong to “ the family of Moliere.” 

Ilis dramatic merit proper, however, is not much superior to 
that of Eugene Scribe ; — while too much lias been made of his merit 
as a writer; — of his ‘‘sturdy frankness*’ and his “virile correc- 
tion.” — Hia verse is curiously prosaic, except perhaps m certain 
passages of PhLUherte or of the Aventiiridre ; — and his prose is 
in general monotonous; — though natural enough, — His dramatic 
expedients are often very artificial; — and his plots decidedly 
fanciful [Cf. the Gendre de M, Povricr^ Mariage d'Olymjpe, Un 
beau mariage^ Ma/itre Guerin, lea Fourchambtmlt ] . — It not 

appear, moreover, that he even suspected the existence of the great 
problems of life ; — and thought is absent from his work ; — which is 
that, however, of a highly estimable man ; — whose literary ambitions 
did not outstrip his capacity; — and who cannot be better charac- 
terised, — in respect both to his shortcomings and his qualities, — ^than 
by comparing him with the author of Turcaret and Oil Blaa. 

The Works. — ^Apart from his plays Simile Augier’s works are 
restricted to two volumes of poetry; Poiaiea compUtea d*MmiU 
Augier, Paris, 1852, L^vy ; — and the ParUtairea, Paris, 1866, L6vy ; 
— and to some brochures of slight interest. 
j8[is plays comprise twenty-nine pieces, two of which, for unknotea^'' 
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For^ third characteristic of contemporary Naturalism 
is^hat to which it has itself given the name of “impas- 
sibility,” a term that must be held to signify not want of 
sensibility, but the most complete indifference to what- 
ever is not art or science. Is the man of science in his 
laboratory moved to indignation by the poisons he 
manipulates ; and what economic or moral value docs 
he set on the animals he dissectvS ? A fact in his eyes 
is a fact and nothing more: he notes it, but does not 
pass judgment on it. The attitude of the artist is 
identical. And it is for this reason that if Dumas 
His, in whom there are traces of the Eomanticism of his 
father, has an opinion about Suzanne d’Ange [Cf. the 


reasons, ho eliminated from the complete edition of his dramatic 
works: the Chasse ait Eoman^ 1851 ; — and the Mcprisea dc V amour ^ 

1852. 

Several of his plays were written in collaboration with other 
authors : with Musset, VHahit vert^ 1849 ; — with Jules Sandeau, Ja 
Pierre de fouehe^ 18513; the Gcndrc de M, Poiner, 1854; — with 
Edouard Foussicr, Ceinture dorecy 1855; the Liornies innivreSy 1858; 
— with Eugene Labiche, le Prix Martin, 1876. 

The plays of which he is the sole author are: inverse. In Cirjur, 
1844; I7n homme de hien, 1845; VAventarierc, 1848; (inbrnllc, 
1849; Saplto [an opera, music by Oounod], 1851; the Jourur de 
HAfe, 1851 ; Diane, 1852; PhiUherte, 1853; In Jettnensr, 1858; Paul 
Foreatier^ 1868 ; and in prose ; the Manage tVOlympc, 1855 ; 
Vn mariage, 1859 ; les Effrontea, 1861 ; Ic Fih de Gihoyei, 1862 ; 
'Maiire Guerin, 1864; la Contagion, 1866; Ic Post-Senpium, 1869; 
Lions el lienards, 1869; Jean dc Thommeray [founded on a story 
by Jules Sandeau] , 1873 ; Madame Coverlet, 1876 : and les Four- 
chambauU, 1878. 

The last complete edition of his diviiuatic works [revised and 
corrected, according to the old-established practice] is that of 1889, 
in seven volumes, Paris, Colmann Levy. 


IV.— Octave Feuillet [Saiut-Lo, 1821 ; ] 1890, Paris] . « 

^,1* Th* Sources. — Mine Octave Feudlct, Quelques annees de^ma 
1894, Paris; Souvenirs et Correspond anevs, 1896, Paris; — Emile 
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Demi-Monde\, Flaubert has none about Emma Bovary, 
or about Salammbd, or about Fr^d^ric Moreau [«f. 
V Education sentimentale], refuses to have one, and loses 
patience when his opinion is asked. “As to giving my 
opinion about the personages in my novels, he wrote to 
George Sand, no, no, a thousand times no ! I do not 
admit my right to an opinion. If the reader does not 
draw from the book the moral that ought to be found in 
it, either the reader is a blockhead, or the book is at fault 
as regards exactness ” [Cf. Correspondance, vol. hi.]. The 
author of the Poeines antiques was of the same way of 
thinking. “ The poet, in his estimation, should look on 
human things as a God might look on them from the 
heights of Olympus, should reflect them unconcernedly 

Monte^t, lievue des iJeux Monden^ December, 1B58* No\cuibei', 
1862, January, 1868; — Sainte-Beuve, Nouveaux lutidiHy vol. v., 186B; 
— Jules Leinaitro, Les contemjjo rains ^ Brd scries, 1887, Pans; — Ch. 
Le (loflic, Lea romanviers d'anjourd'hnif Pans, 1890; — F. Bruneti6re, 
Essais sur la litteraiure contcmjjoraine, Paris, 1891 ; — Ren6 Douiuic, 
Portraits d'ecrivains, Paris, 1892. 

2. The Novelist. — It is as a Boinanticist that he begins his 
career — and as a dramatist ; — writing in collaboration witli Bocage : 
— Un bourgeois de Borne, 1845, and la Pfeillessa dc Bichelieu, 1848. 
— His first novel, Bellali, 1850; — and its resemblance to Balzac’s 
Ghouana on the one hand; — and on the other to the novels of 
Jules Sandeau. — The Scenes rt Proverbs, 1851 ; — Scenes et Comedies, 
1855 ; — and that the author of these works has been not in^^tly de- 
scribed as a family Musset.” — His hesitations betw'een budding 
Naturalism [Cf, le Village, 1852J , — and expiring Romanticism [Cf. 
Redemption, 1849, and Dalila, 1858] ; — and how he tries to conciliate 
the one with the other by writing romantic (not “ Romantic ”) novels 
[Cf. La Petite Corntesse, 1856, and the Eonian d*un jeune liomme 
pauvre, 1858] . 

His chief works. — Hiatoi/re de Sihylle, 1862,— George Sand’s re- 
joinder: Mademoiaelle de la Qudntinie; — M. de Camora, 1867; — Jtdia 
de Wreccawr, 1872; — Le journal d'une femme, 1878; — La Morte, 1880; 
-^^ormeur d" artiste, 1990. — Are Feuillet’s novels “romantic” 
norvels? — and that the epithet romantic is synonymous with 
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in his fixed pupils, and maintaining absolute indifference, 
should endow them with form, that higher kind of life” 
[Cf. Th, Gautier, Rapport, &c.] . Whether Leconte de 
Lisle always realised his ideal is another question, but he 
strove to attain to it, and his ideal in reality is that of 
“ art for art.” The merit of the artist is to rise superior, 
as an artist, to the agitations or occupations of liis fellow 
men; and while, as a man, he is constrained to live the 
life of other men, he is an artist and a “naturalist” in 
proportion only as he does not participate in this life. 

The success and the vogue of these ideas was largely 
due to the fact that, by a consequence whose close 
connection with them will doubtless bo perceived, they 
reawakened in the writer a sense of the difficulties of 

strange incidents ; — arbitrary conibinations ; — aystematic idealisation 
of the characters; — and excessive sentmientalisni ; — it is not applic- 
able to Feuillet’s novels, — which, however, are “aristocratic” or 
“society” novels; — because the author hunsclf was a member of 
“society”; — a sphere of existence in which the development of 
passion is not interfered with by the mean realities of life; — those 
who belong to it not bemg i)re\ented, by the necessity of earning their 
living, from keeping a rendez\ous; — and not being the slaves of the 
exigencies of material existence [Cf. in tins respect, the princes and 
prmcesseB of classic tragedy] . — His no\ els m the second piotie are 
idealistic novels ; — because the duties of ordinary life are suppressed 
in them; — ^because they owe their dramaticiiess in general to the 
conflict %etween “ passion ” and “ honour ” [Cf. Alfred de Vigny, 
Grmndeur et Servitude miJiiaire8\ ; — and because vanquished Jiononr 
and passion find no other refuge in tliem tlian iii death [Ci. tlie 
habitual dt^nouemeniH of classic tragedy] . I’^inally they are novels 
with a purpose, — their author showing himself constantly concerned 
with the “rights” or the condition of women; — with the dignity of 
love and marriage ; — and with the principle of social morality. — 
Comparison, in this comiection, between Feuillet’s novels and those 
of George Sand; — and that in reality, in spite of a certain aiiparent 
analogy, — they are more unlike than like. % 

8. The Works. — They comprise his Plays, the complete edition of 
which in five volumes [Caknann Lev^T 1892, 1893] includes all of Ris 
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the art of writing, and revived that respect for the 
language and that religious veneration for style willi- 
out which nobody who has written in French -has 
left anything lasting. ‘‘ The French genius/* wrote a 
good judge, “as represented by the writers of the pre- 
sent day (1858), is regaining qualities it seemed to 
have lost. Simplicity is taking the place of a confused 
and pretentious jargon, clearness that of magniloquence. 
Every writer now knows what he wants to say ; tirades 
have ceased to pass muster; there is an end to declam- 
ation ; authors are no longer open-mouthed as if their 
every word were about to shake heaven and earth ” 
[Cf. J. J. Weiss, le TJieatre et les m<Burs: M. Alexandre 
Dumas fils'], 

pieces that have been put on the stage, among the number being some 
of those contained in the two volumes : Schica et Proverbes^ and 
Scenes et Comedies ; 

And his novels: BelMiy 1850 ; — La petite Comtesse^ 1856; — the 
Botrian d'unjeune liomme pauvre^ 1858 ; — Histoirc de Sihylle^ 1862 ; — 
M, de Camors, 1867 ; — Juba dc Trecoeur^ 1872 ; — JJn mariage dans 
le monde, 1875 ; — Lee amours de Philippe^ 1877 ; — the Journal d'tme 
femme ^ 1878 ; — ^the Histoire d'une Panrisienne^ 1881 ; — La Veuve ^ 
1883 ; — La Morte^ 1886; — and Honneur d' artiste, 1891, 

V.— Charles-Marie-Rene Leconte de Lisle [Saint-Paul, De 
do la Reunion, 1818 ; j 1894, Paris] . 

1. The Sources. — Charles Baudelaire's Notice in Crepet'^^iitfctteii 
des PoHes frangais, vol. iv,, Paris, 1865 ; — Th. Gautier, Rapport sur 
les progrH de la podsie, 1867 ; — Paul Bourget, Easads de payehologie 
contemporaine, Paris, 1886; — Maurice Bpronck, Lea artiatee UtUradrea, 
Paris, 1889; — ^Jules Lemaitre, Lea contemporaina, vol. ii., 1898; — F. 
Bruneti5re, V^ivolution de la poiaie Iprigue, vol. ii., 1898 ; — and 
Nouveaux eaaaia de Uttirature contemporame, 1895 ; — Jean Domis, 
Lecomte de Lisle, Paris, 1895 ; — Henry Hoaasaye, Diacoura de 
ticepiion, 1896. 

dl The Poet. — Bomanticist at the outset of his career.~HJ« 
re^denoe at Rennes, asA-La VariiU, a literary review, 1840--1841.-— 
He comes to Paris and writes for the phalansterian publications ^ 
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It ia» possible, and at the present day it is imperative to 
b#even more precise. The insipid style — a legacy from 
the*Ideologists or the Encyclopedists — which is exhibited 
ingenuously, without any sense of horror or consciousness 
of its lamentable shortcomings in the prose of a Villemain 
for example, and often even of a Guizot ; the license 
which a Musset or a Lamartine — who were proud of the 
feat — carried more than once to extremes ; the incoherent 
metaphors which are almost a stumbling-block in some 
of Hugo’s masterpieces : 

Quand notre dme en revanfc descend dans noa entraillca^ 
Comptant dans noire cceur qu’cnfin la glace attemt ; 

Coinme on compte les morta sur uii champ de batailles, 

Chsiqiie doulenr tomb^e et chaque songe 6teint ; 

his first poems ; Ht/laa, Niohe, Hypaiie ; — and his intervention in 
favour of the abolition of sla\ery. — He translates the Iliad. — Publica- 
tion of the Pohnea Antiques^ 1852; — of the Pohnea ct Povaica, 1853 ; — 
and of the Poenica Barbarca, 1862.-^EfTcot these poems produce on G. 
Flaubert [Cf. his Correspondence, particularly towards 1 852-1 853 J . — 
The Preface to the Poemca Antiques [suppressed in subsequent 
editions] ; — and its frankly anti- Romanticist declarations. 

The poetic inspiration of Leconte de Lisle so far as it was derived 
from the ancients; — and that it is anti-religious [Cf. Hypatie] ; — and 
marked by the Pagan love of pure beauty [Cf. La Veriiia dr Milo ] . — 
Resulting consequences : the theory of the impersonality of the poet ; 
— ^religi^us veneration for style; — and the doctrine of art for art. — 
Hindoo antiquity in the poems of Leconte de Lisle [Cf. Surtja^ 
Bh<igavat \\ — and that to this source must be traced the poet’s 
Pessimism ; — his exotic tastes ; — ^and his conception of a “ naturalistic 
and scientific” poetry. 

Leconte do Lisle’s poetic inspiration so far as it was due to exotic 
influences ; — and, in this connection, of the influence of the author of 
jkmaux et Canieea ; — and of that of the Orientales ; — on the author 
of the Poimea Barharea , — The influence of the Orientalists, however, 
soem to have been still more considerable, — in particular that of 
Eugene Burnouf [Cf, in Baudelaire’s Notice, cited above, a very happy 
Oomparison between Leconte de Lisle and Ernest Renan] . — Variety 
and beauty of the descriptive passages in Leconte de Lisle : — his 
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the involved phrases and turns of expression which often 
cause the prose of Sainte-Beuve — particularly in Mis 
Port’Boyal— to be a model of preciosity; the powerful 
heaviness, but also, if I may so express myself, the 
unmannerliness, the vulgar familiarity which make it 
so difficult for some persons of delicate taste to read 
La Cousin Bette, or the Lys dans la Vallee, — these 
defects are all of them absent from the Pohnes barbares, 
from the Histoire de la litterature anglaise, from Madame 
Bovary, or from the Vie de Jesus, and are only lighted on 
in the dramas of Augier and Dumas. 

But this is not all, for the impression must not be left 
that the Naturalists confined themselves m their writings 


iinimals [Cf, Ic Sommeil da condor; le lleve du jaguar; left Ele* 
pJwnts]; hiH landscapes [Cf. le Bern tea; la Fontaine aux lianai]; 
— his sense of the diversity of races [Cf, Iv Cecur d'Hialmar, la 
Verandah, la Tcte du co/nte \* — That these descriptions are widely 
different from those of the Romanticists ; — in virtue of the author's 
regard for exactness; — of his endea^our to keep them free from all 
trace of his personality ; — of the intensity of the life with which he 
instills them [Cf. la Panthere noire; les Hurlcuni ]. — Whether it be 
a fact that these characteristics bring his poetry into a line with 
science ; — and in what measure it is allowable to describe his poetry 
as scientific? 

Leconte de Lisle's poetic inspiration so far as it was derived from 
PesBimisin, — and that this influence is the cause of the originality of 
his work. — Whether Vigny exerted an influence on Leconte d^Lisle ? 
— or whether they both derived tlicir ressmiism from the same 
source ? — That there is more nobleness in the Pessimism of Alfred 
de Vigny; — and in that of Leconte de Lisle not more sincerity, but 
a more conununicative conviction. — Leconte de Lisle suffers, too, 
from his inability to nd hunself of his rather narrow hostility to 
Christianity^ ; — and from his disinclination to express any pity for 
“ sorrowing humanity.” — That this callousness, however, must not 
be imputed to his personal insensibility [Cf. le Manchy, Qa?tn 
VlUlfsion Bupreme’l ; — but to his resolve to give utterance in hia 
verse solely to the miseries of humanity ; — and not to the miseries 
of tfte individual ; — and also perhaps to his conception of style. 
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to avoidmg flie defects of the Romanticists. By associating 
arl^more closely with the imitation of nature, Flaubert 
and, Taine, Leconte de Lisle and Renan imparted to 
style a degree of precision, of fuliieSvS, of solidity, or, to use 
Flaubert’s expression, of “ density,” in which it had long 
been wanting. Certain magnificent verses of Leconte 
de Lisle : 

Le vent respectueux, parmi Icurs tresses sonibres, 

Snr lenr nuque de marbre errait en freniissant, 

Tandis que les parois des rocs couleur de sanp;, 

Comnie de grands miroirs suspendus dans les ombres, 

De la pourj)re du soir baigiiaieiit leur dos puissant, . . . 

certain pages of Flaubert, — the description of the agri- 

Of the qualities of Leconte dc Lisle’s style ; — and that there are no 
“greater verses” than his; — none more plastic; — none more har- 
monious. — They are a little wanting, however, in ease, or ni “ air,” so 
to apeak ; — and also a little in variety. — He would have been better 
adMsed too had he avoided certain affectations of local colour ; — which 
do not add to the truth of his descriptions : — while they tend to give 
rather a pedantic idea of true “ Naturalism.” — There is nothing more 
“natural” in "writing Phoihos instead of Pheehua in Frencli ; — and 
neither the sentiment of antiquity ; — nor the accuracy of distinction ; 
— nor the surrival of a work of art are dependent on such imriutne. 

3. The Works. — Leconte de Lisle’s works comprise: (1) Ins 
Poems, arranged as follows in the definite edition issued by himsidf : 
Poem^B AntiqiieB) Poernett Barhares ; Pohnvs TragiqHcn , — There is 
further a volume of posthumous works, Demurs Pohnes^ published 
in 1895 ; 

(2) His translations of the Iliad, the Odyssey, Hesiod, iEsch\lus, 
and Horace, which are spoiled by excessive literalness and seem to 
have been “ written for the booksellers.” 

(8) His EHnnyes, a mere adaptation from ^lischylus, more 
“iEschylean” than the original, which form part of tlie Poemes 
TrayiqueSi but must be classed apart, as they have been repre- 
sented on the stage. 

VI.— Engllsli Influence. ' 

The English influence; — ^which hod been undergone by everybody 
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cultural show in Madanie Bovary, or that of tia forest 
of Fontainebleau in the Education $entimentale,-*-%ii- 
numerable pages of Taine or Eenan have impressed us 
as work that is ‘‘definite” and “finished.” It may be 
questioned indeed whether they have not gone to extremes 
in this direction, for when they reached the point of 
believing, as Flaubert did in all seriousness, that an 
“ assemblage of words ” has “ a beauty of its own ” inde- 
pendently of what it expresses, were they not the dupes 
of a veritable artistic hallucination ? I should be disposed, 
for my part, to hold that they were. However, it was 
their boundless faith in the virtue of style that recom- 
mended them in the first instance to their contemporaries ; 

to a slight extent since the beginning of the century ; — and primarily 
by Chateaubriand ; — but which had been chiefly felt hitherto in 
politics and history ; — and in a somewhat vague manner ; — begins to 
act on more definite lines towards 1855 ; — and 1),\^ the intervention of 
certain writers, — Philarete Chasles, Emile Montegut, Tame, — in three 
principal directions. 

1. By the writings of Eniile Montegut; — who publishes in the 
Bevue des Deux Mondm, 1851-1858, a more thorough study of the 
English and American novel than any foreign author has ever made 
at any period of a foreign literature; — a sort of “realism” at once 
sentimental and caricatural ; — is revealed to French readers. — ^Dickens 
and Thackeray are its principal representatives ; — David Copperfield 
or Vanity Fair become almost as popular in France as in Ei^land ; — 
after the appearance of Taine’s admirable and well-known mdies of 
Dickens and Thackeray. 

2. At the same time Darwin^s celebrated book The Origin o/ 
Species, 1858, appears in England and arouses considerable attention 
everywhere. — It is at once triuislated into French by MUe CWmence 
Royer ; — Floureiis makes a pitiable attempt to refute it ; — but it gives 
an extraordinary impulsion to natural history studies ; — and through 
th^ to “ naturalistic ” ideas in art and criticism ; — which seem in 
consequence to enjoy added authority- — In France, as in England 
an^ in Germany, — Darwin’s book causes “ biological science ” to be 
regarded as the typical science in the place of “mathematical 
scfence.” 
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and th<^ taJfint for writing for which they were admired 
brgught about the vogue of their sesthetic doctrines. 

Certain of the critics, those of the academic and uni- 
versity school, with Sainte-Beuve at their head, and 
among his following, J. J. Weiss, Cuvillier-Fleury, and 
Pr6vost-Paradol, had made, it is true, a show of resistance, 
but they had not been listened to, and still less had their 
lead been followed. On the contrary, the last of the 
Romantici>sts themselves, Victor Hugo, George Sand, 
and Miclielet, were seen to incline towards Naturalism. 
Thus there is no -overlooking the fact that it is the 
Pohnes Antiques and the Pohnes Barbares that Victor 
Hugo has imitated, imitated as he was able, as he 

a. Fiutilly, and to say nothing of Emile Montegut’s translation of 
Emerson’s Ucprefivniafive Men , — or of Taine’s study of English 
Idealism [Vldvahsme anglais ), — George Eliot’s novels, Adam Bede, 
Silas Marner, etc., are translated, and the attention is called to them of 
the French public. — The characteristic of these novels is, — that they 
are advisedly, deliberately, and staunchly “ naturalistic,” — the author 
having the advantage over all her contemporary novelists, — Flaubert 
included, — of a considerable philosophic training. — And thus it happens 
that with her Naturalism, — which is far from stopping short at the 
surface of things, — ^is introduced at the same time, for use in the near 
future, — the means of correcting and “ idealising ” it. 

Vll.-^UStave FlauDert [Rouen, 1821 ; f 1880, ParisJ , 

1. The Souboes. — Flaubert’s Correspondance, 4 volumes, 1887- 
1893, Paris, and preceding the first volume: Souven'irs intvmes [by 
Mme Commanville, his niece]; — Guy de Maupassant, J^tude sur 
Gusta/oe Flaubert, preceding the complete edition of Flaubert’s 
works ; — Maxime du Camp, Souvenirs htt^raires, Paris, 1882-1884. 

Sainte-Beuve, Causeries du lundi, vol. xiii., 1858, and Nouveaux 
hmdAe, voL iv., 1869; — Saint-Ren^ Taillandier, in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, 1868 (February) and 1869 (December) ; — F. Brunetiere, Le 
rotnan natwraUste, 1877 and 1880; — Emile Zola, Les romwrioi^ra 
natu/ralisUs, 1881 ; — Paul Bourget, Essads de psycfiologie contempo- 
mine, 1888;— Louis Desprez, VEvolution naturaliste, Paris, 1888f— 
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knew how to imitate, but still that he has imltat64 his 
Legeytde dea Slides, Not that he ceased on this accojjnt 
to be a Romanticist! The Bose de V Infante, or ^ the 
Raisons du Monotomho continue to be, are above every- 
thing else the personal impressions and opinions aroused 
in Hugo by his subject. Nevertheless he strove, as far as 
his essentially lyric genius would allow him, to become 
epic, impersonal, and objective ; and his efforts were 
occasionally successful. As to Michelet, he too did not 
abjure his method or refashion his “ temperament ** In 
the last volumes of his Hisioire de France he continued 
only to concern himself with and to render in his prose 
the lyric thrill, so to speak, which events aroused in him. 

Maurice Spronck, Lcs arfiafes litt^raires, Paris, 1889; — EniOe Hen- 
nequin, La critique acicntifique, Pans, 1888; — J. Charles Tarver, 
Gustave Flaubert, London, ISQf'i; — Beitelheim, Deutschm und Fran- 
zosen, Vienna, 1895, 

2. The Novelist. — His extraction ; — he is first attracted by 
Romanticism ; — his early friendships with Louis Bouilhet and 
Maxirae du Camp, — his travels.— His conception of art [Cf. his 
Correspondence with his “ Muse,” Louise Colet] ; — and that it was 
orif^mally the outcome of an excess of modesty: — “Little streams 
that overflow assume the airs of the ocean; and to be the ocean 
all they lock is dimension I Let us remain a river, and be content 
wth turning our mill” [Cf. vol. ii., p. 190]. — Flaubert’s hatreds; — 
and, in contrast, his singular esteem for “ that old stick of a Boileau.” 
— Hesitations and first efforts : La Tentafion dc Saint Ant<^ke , — Hia 
preoccupation with style ; — and whether he did not carry it to lengths 
which made it a mania ? 

Unity of Flaubert’s work ; — and that whatever be said of Madame 
Bova/ry or V Education sentimentale ; — is equally applicable to 8am 
lammho or the Teviation de Saint Antoine , — It is only the subject 
that differs ; — the methods remain the saane ; — and the conception of 
art does not vary. — The author’s first concern is to abstract himself 
from the reality he is depicting; — and to note in depicting it only 
those features which will leave the same impression, — on all those 
who study it with equal closeness [Cf. on this subject Sainte-Beuve’s 
dilcussion with Flaubert concerning Salammhd ], — But in the second 
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Still, in*thefte very volumes, and more especially in the 
In^te, the Oiseau, the Femme and V Amour, he made 
the concession to Naturalism that he came to regard 
everything as a question of what may be termed physio- 
logical mysticism. In these works he is solely preoccupied 
by natural history ; and henceforth the ultimate explana- 
tion of things lies in some veiled pathological detail. 
Shall I refer to George Sand? and shall I say that 
after the Marquis de Villemer, 1860, or perhaps Monsieur 
Silvestre, 1865, every fresh volume she adds to her work 
detracts from rather than increases her fame ? Such is 
unhappily the truth, but in her decadence slie too, she 
who was Valentine, who was Indiana, is bent on “ getting 

place the depiction ought to be typical, — and not anecdotical; — a 
contrary condition to that observed by Ronianticisin ; — since while 
Romanticism singled out in character what may be called tlie “ acci- 
dental” or the “unique” [Cf. Nofre-Dnme de Farm, the Confession 
dUm enfant du siccle, Cohmba .], — character for Flaubert and Natu- 
ralism, — as for the science of his time, — consisted in the element 
which is durable and permanent in changing things. — In consequence, 
the experience of Emma Bovary may be treated in the same way as 
that of the daughter of Hamilcar; — and both may be regarded as 
embodying; — an entire “moment” of history; — an entire class of 
women ; — and an entire civilisation. — This is what Flaubert means by 
the “ solidity of the framework.” — Thirdly, the work must be endow ed 
with “ the higher life of fonn ” ; — by means of a style “ as rh^’thmical 
as verseguid precise as the language of the sciences ” ; — whose power 
is to some extent intrinsic or existent in virtue of itself ; — “ indepen- 
dently of what is expressed ” ; — and whose inherent beautA has some 
analogy wuth that of a line; — which is harmonious, graceful, and 
voluptuous in itself. — And Flaubert has complied w^ith all these 
exigencies, — in Salammho as in Madame Bovarij, and in VFd neat'! on 
senHmentale as in the Tentation de Saint Antoine, 

But all Flaubert’s “ realisations,”— with the exception of Madame 
Bovary, — have been spoiled by the intervention of the author of 
Bomard et P^cuchet ; — whose j^ontinuous irony is a perpetual breach 
of the principle of the impersonality of the artist ; — and, in this con- 
nection, of Flaubert’s Fessimism. — Its origin is purely literarj^ ; — eAid 
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a closer grip of reality ’’ ; she descends from her cloudy 
heights, and with a modesty which does her hongur 
consents to learn from Flaubert. 

There is one point, however, on which they are un- 
yielding, and happily so, since it is the vulnerable point 
of Naturalism. They do not admit that art should be 
severed from life, or that the artist should retire from 
the world and live in isolation. ** Action ! — wrote 
Michelet in 1866, — Voltaire in his Lettres anglaises 
has uttered the mighty word, the modern Symbol ; Man's 
object is action" [Cf. Histoire de France, vol. xvi., Ist 
edition, 1866, pp. 426, 427]. George Sand, in turn, dis- 
cussing her art with Flaubert, declares: ‘‘An author must 


he iH incensed against life and his fellow-men solely because they do not 
understand aH in the stune way as he does [Cf. his Corresjjondence] . 
— That this point of \iew is only legitimate— on the condition that he 
who adopts it confines himself strictly to his art ; — and renounces the 
right to interpret or judge life, to do which is to go beyond his ai*t. — 
Flaubert held that nothing existed outside art ; — a belief that consti- 
tuted his force , — but also, from another point of view, his weakness, — 
since there is more in life than art. — Narrowness, in this respect, of 
Flaubert’s ideas; — and that they doubtless contributed to no slight 
extent to make the development of Naturalism follow narrow instead 
of spacious lines. — And that if this disdain for all that is not art is 
a characteristic of Bomanticism, — the fact explains the Romantic 
element that is met with in work of the last representatives of 
Naturalism. 0 

8, The Woeks. — F laubert’s wodcs comprise : 

(1) His Fiction : Madame Bovary, 1856 [in the Revue de Paris ] , 
and 1857, Michel L4vy ; — Salammhd 1862 ; — V Education sentimen* 
tale, 1870; — the Tenia tion de Saint Antoine, 1874 [fragments of the 
work had appeared in the ArtiBte in 1856 and 1857] ; — Trois conies ; — 
and Bouvard et P^cuchet, 1881 [posthumous and unfinished] , 

(2) Two theatrical pieces: the Candidat) — and the Chdteau dea 
ccewrs, 1879. 

Some short writings, of which the most important are the letter 
to^Bainte-Beuve coneeming SalamndS ^ ; — and the preface to the Der- 
nMres Chemaons de Louis BouilheL 
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write for everybody, for all those who need to be initiated 
. # . There is all the secret of our persevering labour and 
of Qur love of art. What is art without the hearts or the 
intelligences to which it ministers ? ” [Cf. George Sand, 
Correspondance, vol. v., letter No. 616, October, 1866] . 
This is what Leconte de Lisle and Flaubert refused to 
understand ; — and it is in the truth contained in this 
lesson that Naturalism, after having transformed litera- 
ture, found the great obstacle to its propagation. 

For other novelists, and foremost amongst them Octave 
Feuillet, the author of the Histoire de Sibylle, 1862, and 
of Monsieur de Camors^ 1867, have realised the truth in 
question, and their influence in consequence has counter- 

His complete works, less the Correspondence, have been issued in 
seven volumes, in 8vo, Paris, 1885, Quantin. 

VIII. — Hippolyte-Adolphe Taine [Vouziers, 1828; \ 1893, 
Paris] . 

1, The Sourgbs. — S ainte-Beuve, CattsencH du lumli, vol. xiii., 
1857 ; and Nouveaux lundia^ vol. viii., 1864 ; — Gr. Blanche, in the 
Bevu^ dea Deux Mondes, April, 1857 ; Edmond Scherer, Melanges de 
critique rehgieuae^ 1858; — Emile Mont^gut, Eaaaia aur la htterature 
anglcuiae^ 18^ ; — Caro, Vld^e de Dteuet aea novveaux critiques, Paris, 
1864 ; — Abb4 Guthlin, Lea doctrines poaiUviatea en France ^ Pans, 
1865 ; — P. Janet, La criae phiJoaophique, Paris, 1865 ; — F. Ravaisson, 
JRapport aur lea progrea de la philoaophie^ Paris, 1868. 

Paul fiourget, Eaaaia de paychologie contemporaine^ 1883 ; — Emile 
Hennequin, La critique acientifiqucy Paris, 1888 ; — F. Bruneti^re, 
V involution dea genres^ vol. i., 1889 ; — E. M. de Vogu«$, Le dernier livre 
de TainCy 1894 ; — G, Monod, JRcna??, Tame et M%clielet^ Paris, 1894; — 
A. de Margerie, JET. Taine, Paris, 1894 ; — E, Dowden, Literary criticzarn 
iiiFremce, Boston, 1895 ; — G, Barzellotti, IppoUto Taine, Borne, 1895 ; 
— ^E. Boutmy, Hip 2 )olyte Taine^ Paris, 1897. 

2, Thb Evq&UTiON of Tainb’s Thought. — Tame’s birth and 
training ; — the ^ars he psissed at the Eoole Normale [Cf . some letters 
on this subject & Gr4ard^s Pr^voat-Paradol, Paris, 1895] ; — he begiils 
his career as a professor. — The Eaaai aur La Fontaine, 1858 ; — -tlgp 
JSsaaia aur Tite-Live, 1856 ; — the Philoaophea franqa/ia au XIX^ aii^de, 
1657 ; — and the Eaaada de critique et d'hiaioire, 1858. 

34 
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baliinced that of the Naturalists. It was taken toiheart, 
however, still more profoundly by the dramatists, whcee 
art, as we have seen, disappears entirely if they lose tcvich 
with the public. “How many simpletons are necessary 
to form a public? ” insolently demanded Chamfort. 
What he should have said was; How many spectators 
are necessary of every age and every social rank, who 
are in no wise “artists”? who have not the right to 
be artists, and whom in consequence it is the function 
of art to raise to its own level And it happens in 
reality that after the slight surprise caused them by 
the doctrine of art for art, such writers as Feuillet, 
Augier, and Dumas free themselves from its bondage, 

That under the influence of the philosophy of Spinosa, Hegel and 
Auguste Comte, — and of history as conceived by Michelet, — Taine’a 
first act was to “ purge ” criticism of all moral intention, — and of 
all lesthetic ]iretensions ; — and to reduce it to mere natural history. 
— The theory of the race, the environment and the moment ; — 
and IS it true that, as set forth by Taine, there is nothing new 
about it except its exaggeration? — It is Custave Plonche and not 
Saiiite-Beuve who best appreciated the entire novelty of the method ; 
— which lay in the fact that though its elements existed on every 
hand; — its synthesis ” had not been effected; — and still less 
had anybody perceived its consequences. — The application of the 
doctrine; — and the Histoire de la litteraturc anglaise, 1868. — 
Criticism in Tame’s eyes is “the natural history of mtelligenceK ; 
— the artist and the poet bemg in a very slight measure representative 
of tliemselves ; — but ratlier the spokesmen at every^ period of an 
entire species of men, sentiments or ideas. 

Taine continued to adhere to this theory until 1865. — At this 
juncture, having been appointed “ Professor of ^Esthetics and of the 
History of Art ” ; — and being the most conscientious of men ; — he 
came to recognise that it is impossible to discuss works of art without 
“ judging” them ; — or even to write their history without “ classify- 
ing” them. — These new convictions are already visible in his Philo- 
Bfphie de Vart en Italie, 1865 ; — and more clearly so in his Voyage en 
XtaUe, 1866 ; — while they ore openly affirmed in his Idial dwna Vari, 
i 669. — It is in this volume that, after having exhausted all the 
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wnte** pieces with a purpose/* and moralise to the top 
oh their bent. Feuillet, indeed, is less successful as a 
dramatist than as a novelist, and I only mention him 
in this connection for the sake of completeness. But 
assuredly it is neither to “impassibility” nor even to 
“impartiality” that Emile Augier lays claim in the 
EffronUsy 1861, in the Fih de GiboyeVy 1862, and still 
less in Maitre Guerhiy or in Lions et Beiiards, 1869; 
while Dumas, the bolder of the two, goes further still. 

“ We are lost, — he cries in the Preface he writes in 1868 
to his Fils naturel — and dramatic art, that great art, is 
about to degenerate into a thing of tinsel, spangles and 
gewgaws ; it will fall into the hands of the mountebanks 

“natural” means of fixinpr the rank of woiks of art; — technical 
capacity ; — permanence and depth of the character expressed by the 
works , — “ convergence of effects ” ; — he lays down as the decisive 
criterion, — “ the degree in which tlieir character makes for good.” — 
And the critenoii is oi)en to discussion , — \mi it is a criterion, and one 
of a kind that no Geoffrey Saiiit-IIilaire would ever have invoked ; — 
since it tends to rank tlie fox or the hyena much “ below' ” the dog 
and the “ testhetic ” consideration is reintroduced into criticism by its 
adoption. 

In the meantime the events of 1870-1871, super\ene; — they are a 
revelation to Ttuiie. — He publishes his Nofra sur I' Angle ter re y 1872 ; 
— and conceives the plan of the great W'ork — of which the first volume, 
VAtwien reyimsy 1875, — is perhaps his masteriuece. — His study of 
the Kei^lution — acquaints him wdth a class of men he had hitherto 
had but a slight knowledge of. — He asks himself w'lth an anxiety that 
does him credit, — if it be true “ that a jialace is beautiful even when 
it is burning or especially when it is hnrniny ” ; — and whether when 
we meet with a “ crocodile ” amongst our fellow men, — it is incumbent 
on us merely to describe and admire him ? — His honesty (jauses him 
to reply in the negative ; — w'lth the result that uiuiitentionally he 
reintroduces into criticism the “moral” consideration which 
assumes a preponderating importance in the closing volumes of ins 
Origmesy 1890-1892. — He thus finds himself back at the point m ^le 
circle from which he had started ; — and he has employed forty years 
of uninterrupted labour ; — to reinstate in eclecticism the principle^e 
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and become the gross amusement of the populace, ft cwe do 
not hasten to press it into the service of the great social 
reforms and the great hopes of humanity.*’ For his part, 
suiting his action to his word, he will henceforth make it 
his constant aim to contribute to what he designates by 
the somewhat strange expression, “the rise in value of 
humanity.” Is it not a pity, under these circumstances, 
that the “ Naturalist ” he had been in his earlier years 
should too often clash with the moralist or moraliser he 
had pledged himself to become ; that his always vivacious, 
but at once violent and commonplace style should betray 
to the very end the persons and places he had frequented 
in his youth; and that his virtuous women, and still 


had moat bittorly derided ; — the principle, that is, of the subordination 
of criticism and history to morality. 

In the interval he has displayed admirable gifts as a writer ; — or 
even as a poet ; — gifts that are only impaired by a certain artificiality, 
— The reader is too conscious “ how” his finest pages were composed. 
— They are marred by too much rhetoric ; — by too many obvious 
artifices ; — especially in his later writings -and by effects of a 
harshness and violence, — that are not solely ascribable to the nature 
of the sub3eet. 

3. The Works. — It is somewhat difficult to draw up a hard and 
fast classification of Taine’s works. With the exception of the Voyage 
aux Pyrenees, 1835 ; of the Vie ct Op^iriions de Thomae Graindorge^ 
1868 ; and of the Notes sur V Angleterre^ 1872, they are all of them 
“ critical and historical ” works. * 

Essai sur lea fables de La Fontaine [written to obtain his 
Iloctor’s degree, 1858] , revised under the title La Fontaine et see 
Fables^ 1860 ; — Essai sur Tife Live, 1856 ; — Les Philosophes frcmqads^ 
1856 ; — Essais de critique et dliisfoire, 1858 ; — Histoire de la Utie- 
rature anglaise, 1863, 4 vols. in 8vo, or 6 vols. in 12mo ; — Nouveaux 
essais de critique et d^histoire^ 1865 ; — Philosophie de Vart en Italie^ 
1866 ; — De VId4al dome VarU 1867 ; — Philosoplvie de Vart en Qreoe^ 
1869 ; — Pliilosophie de Vart dcuns les Pays-Bas [four volumes, ofter^ 
wxyids (1881) published in two volumes under the title PMlosqphie 
de — Voyage en ItaUe^ 1866; — De V Intelligence^ 1870; — ^the 

Ongines de la France contemporaine^ 1876-1890; — Demiers eamU 
^ critique et dliisioi/re^ 1894 ^Carnets de Voyage^ 1806. 
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morewfiis dialecticians, — both of whom come to conclusions 
tdiat are less impeachable than the arguments they em- 
plpy, — should seem to take an unconscious or paradoxal 
pleasure in celebrating the “ hopes of humanity in the 
somewhat unvarnished language of his Suzanne d’Ange 
or his Albertine de la Borde? “ So much wit has never 
been made to serve the purpose of rendering us stupid,” 
Voltaire formerly wrote to the author of the Discours 
sur VinigaliU : and similarly it will be said in the future 
that the cause of idealism has never been defended by 
methods more nafuralistic than those of the author of 
V Etrangere or of the Princesse de Bagdad, Impartial 
critics will add, however, that these methods were the 

IX. — Ernest Renan [Tr^guier, 1828 ; 1 1892, Paris] . 

1. The Sources. — His Correspondence, only portions of which 
have appeared as yet : Lettres d sa soeur Hcnrietie, 1896, Paris ; and 
Lettrea d M, Berihelot^ Paris, 1898 ; — Ernest Renan, Souvenirs 
d'enfance et de jeuncsaCf Paris, 1876-1882; — Abb4 Cognat, M, Eencm 
hier et aujourd'huij 1883, Paris. 

Ssmte-Bexive, Nouveau jc vol. ii., 1862; and vol. vi., 1863; 

— the works by Edmond Scherer, Abb4 Guthlhi, Caro, Janet, and 
Bavaisson, referred to above in the article on Taine ; — Paul Bourget, 
Eaaa/ia de psychologic contcmporaine, Paris, 1883 ; — Jules Leinaitre, 
Les contemporadns, vol. i., 1884. 

A. Ledrain, Benan^ sa vie et see ceuvres^ Paris, 1892; — James 
DaxmAbteter, Notice sur la vie et Voeuvres de J/. Benan, Paris, 
1893; — G. S4ailles, Benan, Paris, 1895; — B. Allier, La Philoaophie 
d" Ernest Benan, Paris, 1895 ; — Ch. Renouvier, Philosophic analytiqm 
de Vhistoire^ vol. ii., 1896, vol. iv., 1897. 

2. The Man and the Writer. — His extraction ; — his childhood ; — 
and that while there was perhaps something in him of the “ Gascon ** 
and the “ Breton,’* — still his character, the nature of his mtelligenoe 
and even his talent were more especially the work of his sister Henn- 
ette. — ^E jb early studies ; — the seminary ; — and was his estrangement 
from Christianity due to ** philological ” reasons ? — It seems rather to 
have been due to reasons of a “ philosophic ” order ; — of whidii it 
was not until later that he sought the justification in exegesis ;-yand 
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best or the most efficacious that Dumas ffoul3^have 
employed at the time; and will remember, when re- 
proaching him with their occasional vulgarity, that .in 
the end they served the interests of art itself. 

I would endeavour to prove this assertion, if I were 
in a position to do so ; I mean if I had not been obliged 
to decide that I would offer no appreciation of any 
living author in this Manual of the History of French 
Literature.” There can be no history of contemporary 
matters ; the thing is a contradiction in terms > we are 
too close to the men or the works of our time, and we 
lack the independence and the documents necessary to 

much later still in natural history. — The Avenir de la acienct , 1849 ; 
— and that this work would be entirely representative of Renan, — if, 
at a later date, hia popularity had not brought to the front, — the 
dilettante and the “trifler” in him, — whose existence had long been 
wholly unsuspected. 

Renan’s early works; — Averrods et VAverroiamc, 1852; — Hiatoire 
ghieralc dea langiiea aemitiquea^ 1857 ; — Pjtudea dhistoire rcligieuaea, 
1848-1857 ; — Easai anr Vvrigine du language^ 1858 ; — and that these 
works are not the least remarkable of those he has left. — Their 
common characteristic is that they display the desire, on the part 
of their author, to retain as much of “ religion ” as it is possible 
to retain in the absence of belief in religion ; — an attitude which 
would simply be that of Voltaire; — were it not in a still greater 
measure that of Chateaubriand ; — on account of the sincerity <# senti- 
ment Renan exhibits in this portion of his work ; — and of the infinite 
charm of style with which he smoothes over the contradictory nature 
of his enterprise. — Another characteristic of these early works is their 
solid erudition, [Cf. the Livre de Job, 1858 ; the Ccmtique dea Ca/ti- 
tiquea, 1860 ; and in particular the Diacoura aur Vttat dea heoMX-arta 
au XJV^ aUcle\ . — Renan’s contiibutions to the Hiatoire littiraire de 
la France, — How all these works helped to extend to a sensible 
degree the domain of literature, — ^by including in it, thanks to the 
power of style ; — the results achieved by erudition, philosophy, and 
exdj^sis. 

Bublication of the Vie de Jeaua ; — emotion aroused by this book ; 
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judge Theift. However, I may point out in general terms 
Ijpw considerable has been the influence of the ideas of 
Dumas ; and to realise the fact it is sufticient to bear in 
mind how numerous are the influences over which the 
influence of Dumas seems to have triumphed at the 
moment at which I write. 

It has triumphed over the Dilettantism, which certain 
belated disciples of Stendhal and Beaudelaire, impenitent 
self-admirers, Bomanticists ' unbeknown to themselves, 
attempted to restore to favour on the morrow of the 
events of 1870-1871, — as if the sole eflect of these events 
on literature had been to widen the breach between ai’t 
and life. I do not allude here to the ill-advised iinita- 


and the reasons for this emotion, 1863. — The work was the first to give 
tlie results of Biblical criticism 8trii)ped of all the pedantry of Geniian 
scholarship ; — “ sacred ” history is brought down in it to the purely 
human level of all other history ; — and for the Divme personage of 
the Gospels is substituted another personage ; — real, and no longer 
symbolical or ** mythical ” as was the Jesus of Strauss and the German 
theologians. — These characteristics are agtim met with in all the 
volumes of the Originea du chrisiumisme, 1868-1881; — but as the 
work approaches its conclusion ; — Renan’s criticism comes more and 
more to resemble that of Voltaire; — by reason of a certain disin- 
genuousness in the interpretation of facts ; — of a positive contempt 
for humanity, whicli must be deceived if it is to be influenced 
even for its good and of an affectation of levity totally out of place 
in ooimection with a subject of such gravity. — The work still dis- 
plays some of the qualities of the author of the Etudes d'Jiistoire 
religieusc ; — his art of evoking an entire series of ideas by a single 
word ; — the clearness of his style ; — and an ease that w ill be at once 
appreciated by comparing it with the metallic brilliancy of Taine’s 
prose. — Still in the later volumes dilettantism begins to make its 
appearance, — the most regrettable bent of mind there is for an 
historian ; — so far as it leads him to regard his subject merelj^ as 
a source of self-satisfaction; — and as a pretext for displaying his 
intellectual graces. 

Renan’s last works: Caliban, 1878; — VEau de Jouvence, 16^; — 
the Preface to the translation of the Book of Ecclesiastes, 1881 the 
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tioHB of Eenan, of the Benan of the 
1874, or of the Ahbesse de Jouarre, 1886 : these write^ 
have overlooked the element of indestructible and un- 
compromising dogmatism that underlies the jesting of 
the master: Saltavit et placuit: he danced and he raised 
laughter ! but there are two or three points that he never 
abandoned, and these two or three points constitute the 
whole of Positivism. I do not refer to the writers 
who, nurtured on the Fleurs du ntal, and full of admir- 
ation for the portrait which Stendhal has drawn of 
himself in the character of Julian Sorel, only demanded 
of art that it should serve them as an instrument of 
solitary pleasure, and thus confounded it, not merely 

PrHre de Nerm, 1885 ; — the Ahheasc de Jotutrre^ 1886 ; — ^the Hiatoire 
d'Israelt 1887-1890. — Exaggeration of Renan’s defects in these later 
writings ; — and whether they are not the outcome in the main of a 
desire to show himself worthy of a popularity he had profoundly 
despised during his laborious early years ? — They exhibit, however, 
that intellectual curiosit 3 ’ he retained to the very end ; — the desire to 
understand his time; — and tiiat religious veneration for science, 
that is all that remained to him in the shape of religion. — 
Taine was similarly situated; — but by a contradiction that finally 
characterises the two writers, — whereas Taine, whose starting-point 
had been pure ** Naturalism,” tended, almost from first to last, 
towards the reconstitution of the principles of the moral life ; — Renan, 
whose starting-point had been a very loftj' and verj’ strict morality, — 
came, in his desire to make it broader, to disregard it, — and to^adopt 
dilettantism as his rule of life. 

His influence has been considerable ; — as considerable as that of 
any of his contemporaries ; — particularly during the last j^ears of his 
life — as being of a more general character, — and exerted in connection 
with more universal questions ; — or with questions whose interest is 
more universally felt ; — than that of the problems of pure festhetics 
or art. — He also did much towards amusing his contemporaries. — 
Finally he was prodigal of “ confessions ” ; — at a period when hia 
fellow-writers had ceased to indulge in “personal literature/’; — and 
he q^rsuaded a generation of young men, — that forty years of labour 
and ^meditation had merely enabled him to arrive at conclusions € t 
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with ^ Its perversion, — optimi corruptio pessima — but 
\^th intellectual dissoluteness and debauchery. Nobody 
ha« protested more energetically than Dumas against 
this confusion, which is among the most deplorable that 
can be named, since it causes the name of art to serve 
as a screen to the most egoistic of trades ; and nobody has 
denounced more energetically the dangers and the anti- 
social side of dilettantism. 

He was no less energetic in his protests against Natur- 
alism, more especially when this Naturalism, strangely 
degenerated from the idea that a Taine or a Flaubert had 
formed of it, became the exact opposite of what it had 
promised to be [Cf. F. Brunetifere, Le roman ^laturaliste^. 

which, according to his own expression [Cf. VEccUmi^ie] , “ a street 
arab arrives off hand.” 

3. The Works. — Renan’s works may be divided into three principal 
groups, according as they appertain to pure erudition, to the general 
history of religions or of Christi^ty in particular, or to what we 
should term philosophy, 'were it not necessary to distinguish in this 
last group between the really serious works and those which are purely 
fanciful. 

(1) Works of pure erudition : Averrods et VAverrotsme [written in 
view ot his degree] , 1852 ; — Hiatoire g^ndrale et cornparee des langues 
s&rmtiques, 1857 ; — Esaai sur V origins du langage^ 1858 his Papers 
in the Journal asiaiique or the Mimoiree de V Academic des inscr%p‘ 
tions ; — and his articles in the Histoire Uttdraire de la France^ 
vols. sfltiv. to XXX. 

To the above should be added the important work entitled Mission 
de Phdnicie, 1865 ; — and his contributions to the Corpus inscripHonnm 
semiticarum, 

(2) BeUgious history, — Etudes d' histoire religieuse^ 1857 ; — and 
Nouvelles itudes d'histoire religieuse, 1884 ; two volumes, the second 
of which contains some of Renan’s early writings on Buddliism and 
on St. Francis of Assisi. — De la part des peiiples seimtiques dcuns 
Vhistoire de la civilisa tion, brochure, 1861; — Vie de J^su8,186S : les 
Apdtres, 1866; Saint Paul, 1869; VAntechrist, 1878; les EvangiJes, 
1877; VEgUse chrHienne, 1879; Marc-Aurele, 1881, seven volutftes, 
OQxnpleted by an index ; — Histoire du peuplc d'lsraH, 1887-1892. • 
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It is true that in this instance other influeifces/ jjw'hose 
action still continues, singularly aided or amplified that^of 
Dumas. Foremost among the influences in question is 
that of Schopenhauer, whose idealist Pessimism, differed 
so widely and so happily from that vulgar Pessimism 
which is a mere disguise for unsatisfied appetites and the 
pride of life. Another of these influences is that of 
fteorge Eliot, of whose Naturalism it may be said that 
it is an ethical or a sociological rather than an aesthetic 
principle ; a circumstance that distinguishes it from the 
purely artistic or impassible Naturalism of the author of 
Vtlducation sentimentale or Madame Bovary. There is 
further the influence of Tolstoi and of Ibsen, of the 

To the above should be added translations : of the Book of Job, 
1858 ; of the Song of Solomon, 1860 ; of Ecclesiastes, 1881 ; — and 
the volume entitled Conferences 1881. 

(8) Philosophic loorhs, — Essais dc morale ct de critique^ I860;— 
Questions contemporaines^ 1868; — La reformc intellect uetle et morale^ 
1871 ; — Dialogues et fragments philosophiques, 1876; — MHangea 
d'histoire et d.e vogages^ 1878; — Discours et conferences^ 1887 ; — 
V Avenir <le la science, 1890 [written in 1848]. 

The following works form a group apart ; Calibcm, 1878 ; — VEau 
de Joiivcnce^ 1880; — le Prctre de Nemi, 1885; — ISO'd : Dialogue dea 
marts, 1886; — and VAhhessc de Joiiarre, 1886. 

The Snuvemrs d'enfanee et de jeunesae, 1876-1882, together with 
suoh of the Correspondence as has appeared, form a final category. 

X.— Charles Baudelaire [Paris, 1821 ; I 1867, Paris]. 

1. The Sources. — Sainte-Beuve, Cauacrieadu lundi, vol. ix., 1869; — 
Th^ophile (xautier, Notice sur C ha rlea Baudelaire and Bapport aur lea 
pTogrka de lajw^sie, 1868 ; — Ch. Asselineau, Baudelaire, aa vie et son 
ceuvre, Paris, 1869 ; — Charles Baudelaire, souvenirs, correapondamce^ 
hihliographie [by Charles Cousin and Spoelberch de Lovenjoul], 
Paris, 1872; — Maxime du Camp, Souvenirs Utt^rairea, Paris, 1882; — 
Charles Baudelaire’s posthumous works and unpublished corre- 
spondence, edited by M. Eugene Cr^pet, Paris, 1687 ; — Paul Bourget, 
E^aia de psychologic cojitemporanne, 1888 ; — F, Bruneti^re, Hiatoire 
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Bussijtn nSvel and the Norwegian drama, productions 
t^ exact nature of which cannot be determined, as 
thgy are too close to us, though it is clear that their 
principal source of inspiration is “social pity.” It has 
been feared by some that the French genius would lose 
certain of its qualities, and even the consciousness of its 
power under the action, the apparently conflicting action, 
of so many influences ; they have attacked these influences 
in consequence, but how'-* Simply by declaring that, 
before Tolstoi or George Eliot, French writers, notably 
George Sand, but more especially and more recently 
Alexander Dumas, had given expression to what it had 
been imagined was most Russian m Tolstoi and most 
“Anglo-Saxon” in George Eliot. 

et Hite rat u re ^ Yo\. iii., 1887, and Noaveaujr 1891; — Maurice 

Spronck, les Artxates litt^raireH, 1889. 

2. The Bole of Baudelaire ; — and that it is entirely posthumous. 

— Even the Fleurs du wal would have attracted scarcely any attention, 
— had it not been for the dubious popularity they acquired, owing to 
the judicial proceedings of which they were the object. — But his 
death in 1867 having recalled attention to him, — and reino\ed the 
scruples many persons would have felt in jirofessing themselves 
liis admirers or disciples during his lifetime, — it is from this date that 
lie exerted, — and that he still exerts a real, luid in the mam a tliree- 
fold, influence. — He realised that morbid poetry, — which had been tlie 
dream of Sainte-Beuve’s earlier years, — and the principle of which is 
pride ft suffering from some unusual or anomjilous disease. — In this 
way he discovered and gave expression to certain phenomena, — whose 
morbid character is to some extent atoned for by the keenness of tlie 
rensations they procure, — and also hy the very brutality of the ^ords 
to which recourse must be had to express them. — Finally, by his 
efforts to express these phenomena, — he inaugurated contemporary 
symbolism, — if this symbolism consists essentially in a confused 
mixture of mysticism and sensuality, — The question, however, arises 
in connection with these “ innovations ” — as to how far thrir author 
was sincere ; — and whether an entire school of writers has not been 
the dupe of a dangerous mystifier. % 

3. The Works. — In addition to his translations of Edgar Poe, iff w- 
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It is in this way that the influence of DunAs also 
triumphed over the doctrine of art for art, — which, mo^« 
over, he did not understand when he reproached it ^th 
inculcating "'the mere reproduction of facts,” while he 
understood it still less when with his peremptory assur- 
ance he declared it ‘^absolutely devoid of sense.” The 
author of the Poimes Antiques and the Pohmes Barbares 
was aware of what he was about! Indeed, he had a 
clearer view of his goal than Dumas, who wrote the Visits 
de noces, while he talked of utilising the stage as a 
moralising force. Still Dumas was right in recalling that 
man is not made for art, but, on the contrary, art for 
man ; a point which nobody contests to-day. If the 

toirea cxtraordinaires^ 1856 ; — Nouvellcs histoirea extraordinairea^ 
1857 ; — Hiatcnrca grotesques et aeneuaes, 1865 ; — and to his Fleurs du 
vialj 1857, there seems to be nothing worth mention unless it be his 
JParadis arfificiela ; — and the very searching articles on various French 
poets he contributed to Cr4pet’s liecueil dea jjoitea fran^ais 

There is an edition in seven volumes of his complete works, Paris, 
1868-1870, Michel L^vy. 

XI.— -The Influence of German Literature. 

The German influence, after its introduction by Mme de Sta^, 
continued to make itself felt, — but down to 1860 its effects were 
chiefly seen in the writings of certain members of the University, 
notably m those of Saint-Ren^ TaiUandier. — But from 1860 onwards 
its importance increases,— and it makes itself felt simultaneftisly in 
three or four directions. 

1, In philosophy ; — through the medium of Ernest Renan ; — 
Edmond Scherer [Cf. his study of Hegel in his Milangea d'Matoire 
religieuse, 1861] ; — and Etienne Vacherot [Cf. la Mitaphyaique et la 
science] ; — Hegelianism comes into vogue, — and there is endless talk 
of “ the identity of the contradictory [Cf. Gratry, lea Soph/iatea et la 
Critique] ; — a formula in wonderful accordance with the budding idea 
of evolution. — It is towards the same period that the Benue ger* 
mmique is founded ; — and that Schopenhauer is discovered or redis- 
^red [Cf. Foucher de Careil, Hegel et Schopenhauer^ 1862, Paris, 
andiChallemebLaoour, m <the Bev%Le dea Deux Mondea^ March, 1870] , 
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paintgf oif the sculptor be justified in concerning them- 
sg^ves solely with the realisation of character or beauty, 
th^case is not the same with the dramatist or the poet, 
because they have recourse to words, and words express 
ideas and ideas serve as causes or motives of action. 
Dumas had an insight into this truth, though he ex- 
pressed it somewhat confusedly : “ A.11 literature the aim 
of which is not perfectibility, moralisation, the ideal, in 
a word the useful, is a w^eakly, unwholesome, and still- 
born literature.” It may be regretted that he did not 
express himself better, but at least he raised his voice, 
and though to begin with he met with violent contra- 
dictors, it was his view, and not that of the Leconte 


— whose doctrines, better understood, will later on, towards 1875, 
renew the philosophic conception of love, and in consequence that of 
life itself. 

2. In erudition ; — and more particularly in exegesis and philology ; 
— Strauss and Baur ; — Bopp and Diez ; — Moimnsen and Curtius being 
taken as masters. 

8. In art and literature ; — almost the whole of Schiller and Goethe 
is translated at this period; — the claims of Heinrich Heine are 
enforced against the most illustrious of the Romanticists; — and 
“ Wagnerianism ” begins to gain ground both for musical reasons ; — 
and in consequence of the artistic doctrines that aje deduced from it 
[Cf. Ed. Schure, le Drame musical^ Paris, 1875]. — Henceforth, in 
spite of some “patriotic” opposition, — no influence is destined to 
exert ft more considerable action, — for the reason that it is not 
exclusively “musical” ; — but philosophic ; — and yet more because it 
has provided up to the present, — one of the principal elements of 
resistance to be found in the entire domain of European thought ; — 
to the invasion of naturalism, — and of a naturalism even more super- 
ficial than coarse. 

XII.— Alexandre Dumas fils [Pans, 1824 ; f 1895, Paris] . 

1. The Soubcbs. — The dramatic criticisms of Jules Janin in the 
Jowmal des Debuts of Th4ophile Gautier in the Prease and the 
Moniteur ; — of F. Saroey in the Opinton natimiale and the — 

of Jules Lemaitre in the Journal dea Dihat8\ — ^Weiss, Eaaaia^sur 
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de Lisles or the Flauberts, that was accepted *ip the 
end. ^ 

The foregoing observations may be summed up ^y 
saying that, after having been individualist in the 
hands of the Komanticists, and imperso7ial in those of 
the Naturalists, modern French literature, considered 
as a whole, has again become sociaL And if, in the 
guise of a conclusion, we express the wish that it may 
continue to deserve this epithet, it is in nowise because 
we ascribe to it some secret meaning or mystic value! 
Nor is it because we take our own personal opinion 
as the arbitrary standard of the opinion of others. It 


riustoire de la litt^ratute fraJK^nue^ 1857-1858; — Leopold Lacoiir, 
Trois tkedtren, Paris, 1880; — Emile Zola, Isos auteurs dramahques ; 
and Documents litteraires^ Paris, 1881; — Paul BourKet, Essais de 
psychologic contemjwi^nrie^ 1886 ; — Paul de Saint- Victor , Thcdfre 
contvmporatu ^ Pans, 1889 ; — KtW» Doumic, Portraits iTecr%va%y}8^ 
1892 ; tuid Essais sur le theatre contemjjorain^ 1895-1897 ; — H. 
Parigot, le Theatre 7? icr. Pans, 1893 ; and Genie ct Paris, 

1894. 

2. The Man and the Writer ; — and that to understand Dumas fils 
from either point of \iew, — and still more to ]udge liim, — it must be 
kept in view tliat he jiii’ected all Ins life to be m revolt ; — an attitude, 
howevei', whose independence was liimted — by that need of pleasing, 
— and of liumounng opiiuon in order to please — which is always the 
stumbling-block of the dramatist. 

A. The Realist; — and that to stait with he was merely a desAndant 
of the Homanticists, — and a weak mutator of his father, — in the 
Aventivres de trois femmes rt d'un perroquet, 1846-1847; — in le 
dorteiir Serrand, 1849; — and in le Regent Mustel, 1852 [Cf. J. J. 
Weiss, loc, cit,, Les Romans de M. Duina^ fils‘\, — These works ore 
etjually wanting in imagination, style, and anything in the shape of 
artistic intention ; — and if anything is more striking than the prodigi- 
ous ignorance of their author ; — it is his self-sufiiciency ; — two legacies 
of his “big child” and “good fellow of a father” [Cf. IJn phre 
procRgne] . — The success of the Dame aaac camHiaa^ 1848 (the novel) 
ttn^l852 (the play), — shows him the true nature of his talent; — 
whigh lay in the imitation, of what he liad observed himself doubt- 
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is th^r we^have substantial reasons for adopting the view 
question — the very reasons we have endeavoured to 
m^ke clear in this summary of the history of French 
literature. For while dilettantism has certainly had the 
happy consequence that by developing or exciting intel- 
lectual curiosity it has sharpened its insight or widened 
its scope, and while further it cannot be denied, — and we 
have been careful not to deny, — that Naturalism has 
rendered us useful and even precious services on at least 
tw’O or three occasions in the course of our history, at 
the same time tliere is nothing to prevent a “ sociar* 
literature from appropriating the conquests of naturalism 


lesH an inferior form of realism ; — as is that of a Chamheury or a 
Courbet whose realism is solely duo to the slorjlity of their inven- 
tion; — but IS nevertheless a form of realism. — Difference in this 
respect between the realism of Dumas and that of Flaubert or Tdiiie. 
— Viane de Lys constitutes a sort of return to llomanticism ; — but 
from the Demi-Monde onwards (1855), — Dumas coniines liimself to 
rejilism and the imitation of contemporary maimers. — The Qaention 
d' argent, 1857 ; — the F%U natureh 1858, which is a portrait of Dumas 
himself; — the Fh'e prodigue, 1859, which is the portrait of his father; 
— VAmi des femmes, 1884; — and V Affaire (Hemencvau^ 1866, — are all 
of them works in which the realistic characteristics dominate ; — as 
re^jards the nature of the plots , — the choice of the personat^es ; — and 
tlie familiarity of the style. — There appears a further difference 
between Dumas’ “ realism ” and that of Flaubert or Leconte dc Lisle ; 
— noitfely, his almost absolute indifference to form ; — and his belief 
that an author writes sufficiently well if he succeeds in obtaminf; a 
hearing. — Another difference is his tendency to discuss “problems ” 
and to moralise, 

B, The Dramatist. — It is under the inffuence of tins tendency ; — 
a tendency encouraged by the direct personal influence of George 
Sand ; — by the less direct but not less miquestionable influence of 
Michelet ; — and by the desire to rival the in some sort political suc- 
cesses of Augier [Ci. Les eff routes and the Fils dc Gihoyer], — that 
Dumas invents a new tj^iie of drama, — of which the idees de madame 
Aubray, 1867, — are the first example. — For while Augier continues to 
undergo the influence of Scribe ; — and moreover would be at a lq|^s to 
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and dilettantism. On the contrary, the conquests 
achieved by a social literature cannot be taken over by 
dilettantism or naturalism, since the former is synonymous 
with individualism, and the latter consists in the absolute 
submission of the writer to his subject ; or more exactly, 
in his acceptation of his subject. In his eyes phenomena 
are what they ought to be, and when he has attained to 
a comprehension of them, he esteems them not merely 
legitimate, but “ natural,** and in consequence necessary. 
In the second place, a social '* literature has the advan- 
tage — in the land of George Sand and Lamennais, of 
Voltaire and Montesquieu, of Bossuet and Racine, of 


throw it off ; — Dumas frees himself from it ; — and each of his plays 
becomes a “ thesis,” — of which the personages are merely the spokes- 
men ; — and the plot the demonstration. — In general the object of the 
thesis IS to demonstrate the iniquity of theCode [Cf . F. Moreau, Le code 
civil ct If Theatre contemporaiv] ; — the causes pleaded more especi- 
ally being the right to prove affiliation, the right of divorce, and the 
identical responsibility of the man and the woman in cases of seduction 
or adulterj\ — The Prefaces to the complete edition of the Plays [that 
of 1866-1870] ; — and that it must not be overlooked that they are 
posterior by ten years to the plays they precede, — and that they 
correspond to the new cdinception of his art adopted by the author of 
the Ideea de madame Auhray, 

It was m conformity with these new principles, — strengthened in 
him by the spectacle of the events of 1870-1871 [Cf. Lettres de 
Junius, 1870-1871], — that Alexandre Dumas wrote La Vi^te de 
nocea, 1871 ; — la Princesae Georges, 1871 ; — la Femme de Claude, 
1878 ; — three plays in at least two of which it does not appear that 
the thesis” is detrimental to the dramatic value of the work; 
— but, on the contrary, the obligation of “ demonstrating ” has rid the 
drama of several embarrassing conventions. — They reintroduced into 
the drama a simplicity of action Scribe had banished from it ; — since 
he trusted solely for success to the unexpectedness of his combinations. 
— ^They further ' introduced a passionate element, — ^that would be 
sought for in vain in Augier’s comedies or dramas, — in which it is 
nevgr clear why the personages act in this way or that rather than in 
ftom^ other way. — And finally, they restor^ to the drama, — the 
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Montaigne and even -of Rabelais, — of being in conformity 
]^th the traditions four or five centuries old of the French 
genius. Omnia quce loquitur populus iste corijuratio est ! 
Whatever does not express in the language of the 
generality truths that interest or concern the generality, 
as well as whatever is not clear, is not French ; 
and it will be remarked that it is for this reason that 
the majority of our Romanticists, and still more of 
our Dilettantes are ignored by foreigners. England or 
Germany have better writers of this class among their 
native authors ! Oh the other hand, the socialisation of 
literature, if I may venture on this expressive barbarism, 


literary, psychological and moral importance, — it had been almost 
wholly lacking in for a contur>^ past ; — for what is the significance of 
the Aventuri^re, or the Verre d'eau^ or of the Tour de Nralff or even 
of Marion Delorme ? 

C. The Moralist , — Of the transformation of the “ realist ” into 
the “moralist,” — of the Dumas of Dione de Lys or of the Dame anx 
CaynHia ^, — into the Dumas of V J^trang^re^ 1876 ; — of la Princesae 
de Bagdad^ 1881 ; — of Denise, 1886 ; — and of Francillon, 1887. — 
That it must be confessed that it is a pity that Dumas, the moralist, 
is sometimes wanting in good sense ; — more ^ten still in an adequate 
knowledge of the questions he deals with ; — ^and always in moderation. 
— The deficiencies of Dumas* early education are only too perceptible ; 
— even in his manner of stating the problems he treats [Cf. les Femmes 
qui and les Femmes qui votent] 1880, — or again la Question 

dAi divorce, 1880. — After adapting them to the requirements of the 
stage, he solves too off-handedly difficulties ; — of which he is blind 
to the complexity. — He nevertheless did considerable good — if only in 
passing frankly and resolutely from “naturalism” to “iflealism”; 
without effort and solely in consequence of tJie progress of his reflec- 
tions. — He was one of the first among his contemporaries, — ^following 
an attitude he adopted in writing tlie Idees de Madame Auhray and 
maintained down to Fra/ncillon, — to reunite art and life, — which it 
hod been attempted to separate. — Doubtless it is to be regretted that 
of all his plays, — those which are sure to survive the longest are his 
“ realistic " dramas, — but this accidental contingency is no objeolion 
against his talent as a dramatist ; — or against “ pieces with a Jur- 
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has allowed ns in the pan^, not only, as has been %eeti, 
to resist foreign influence, and to assimilate mere^ 
such foreign elements as could be made to serve tile 
turn of our genius, but to exercise in the world the 
intellectual supremacy we have wielded more ..often 
than any other people. Finally, if it be essentially 
characteristic of a “ social ” literature that it tends, as 
has been said, towards “ the perfecting of civil life,” or, 
as we should say to-day, towards the progress of civilisa- 
tion, what more could we add ? For four hundred years 
our literature and even our language have enabled us to 
promote both the greatness of France and the common 


pose ” ; — or agidnst .the geiierousneKs of his effort, — and still less 
against the idea — more generally accepted than ever at present — 
that art has “ a social function/' 

3* The Works.— Omitting his early novels, which are now almost 
unreadable, his works comprise : 

, (1) The Dame enjnehas (novel), 184B ; —and the Affaire CUmeU’ 
ceaUy 1886 ; 

(2) His Plays, the last edition of which in 7 volumes, Paris, 1890- 
1893, Calmann LfJjvy includes: la Dajrys anjc Camillas, 1852; Diane 
de L^9y 1858; le Bijou d% la reine, 1855 (in verse) ; — th^ Demi-Monde y 
18^; la Qv^siion d'argent, 1857; le FiU 7iai;y,rrl, 1858: Un Pdre 
pTod/igmy 1859*;— des femmesy 1864; les Ideea de Madame 
Atihra/yy 1867;— ZJnc visite de nocesy 1871; la Princease QeorgeSy 
1871; la Femme de Claudcy 1878; — Monsieur Alphonsey^Wl^; 
ViltrangdT€y 1876; — la> Princesse de Bagdady 1881; Denisey 1886; 
Franc illont 1887. To the above are to be added two volumes entitled : 
le Theatre dea autreSy in which he is responsible to at least as great an 
extent as Augier for lea Lionnes pauvres or as Borriere for lea Faux 
honahommea. The other pieces are le Supplice d'une femme [in 
collaboration with Emile de Girardin], 1865; HSloiae Paranquet 
[in collaboration with Annand Durantin] , 1866 ; — le Filleul de 
Pomp%gnaey 1869; la Comteaae Bojnani [in collaboration with M. 
Fould] , 1877 ; — and lea Danicheff [in collaboration with M. Pierre 
CoepnJ , 1879. 

& *lso “ recast ” some of George Sand’s pieces, the best known 
beiig the Marquis de Villemer, 1864. 
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good* of humanity. "Who Mronld not sacrifice to this 
4^nerou8 ideal something of his “individualism” and 
tUa strange vanity of being alone in admiring and under- 
standing himself? 

(8) In addition to his novels and plaj's Dumas is the author of 
three volumes entitled Entr’actes, 187&-1879, and one volmne entitled 
Nouvcmux Entr'actes, 1890, in which the majority of liis brochures 
and fugitive writings have been reprinted under Ins own supeni- 
sion; — of la Question du divorce, 1880; — and of Une Ivttrc it M. 
Rivet, dijiuti, sur la recherche de la jmternite, 1883. 


THE END. 
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